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“HER SWEETEST FLOWER.” 
See illustration on front page. 


Her slender fingers weave the flowers 
In dainty love-knot and bouquet, 
Where all day long the shining hours, 

Like loosened pearls, slip swift away ; 
Where to and fro, with restless feet, 
The busy people meet and pass, 

To catch upon the stony street 
A dream of dew-drops on the grass, 
To feel upon the wooing air 
A whiff of violet odor shy, 
To pause anear the yision fair, 
To glance, to hesitate, to buy. 
Though sweet her spoils from field and bower, 
She will not sell her sweetest flower. 


Her basket overflows with bloom: 
White apple blossoms from the farm, 
And ferns that love the forest’s gloom, 
And lilacs city eyes to charm; 
Deep crimson roses, with a spice 
Of Orient languor at their heart; 
And vestal lilies, cold as ice, 
And chaste as sculptor’s purest art; 
Pale pink arbutus, with the shells 
That nestle ’neath the pine-trees’ ward ; 
And tiny strings of snowy bells, 
Safe sheltered close to leafy sward. 
Sweet are her spoils from field and bower, 
But fairer far her sweetest flower. 


Clasp dimpled arms around her, boy: 
She counts it bliss to toil for you. 
Your kiss upon her cheek is joy, 
Your breath is sweeter than the dew. . 
What sparkle in your merry eyes! 
What laughter on the baby mouth! 
Why, e’en your sudden tearful cries 
Are dear as rain-fall after drouth, 
For she can soothe the grief away. 
At night she folds you to her breast: 
Her nestling cradled so, the day 
Glides out at last in perfect rest. 
Who will may rifle field and bower ; 
They shall not steal her sweetest flower. 


The gray old grandam lives to share 
Her trials and vicissitudes, 
With simple lore and patient care 
To watch the baby’s fitful moods. 
With tender touch her work-worn hands 
Caress the sturdy, active limbs; 
And well the bairnie understands 
Her crooning lullabies and hymns. 
His transient fretfulness she deems 
The token of a spirit strong, 
And often o’er her knitting dreams 
His future tuneful as a song. 
O little one, may_life have power 
To keep you aye their sweetest flower! 


The pensive mother twines the leaves 
And dainty buds in bright bouquets; 
and still her busy fancy weaves 
Dear thoughts and plans for coming days. 
The shadow of a. sorrow lies 
Upon her meek, submissive face, 
And resignation in her eyes 
Has left its mute and plaintive grace. 
For bloom and perfume, silver coin 
No measure large she asks, to keep 
The two whose hands around her join 
In comfort while they wake or sleep. 
Who'll buy her gems of field and bower, 
And help her guard her sweetest flower ? 
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Now is the time to subscribe. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIAL STORIES. 


Vo, 80 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
May 10, contains the opening chaplers of two 
Sascinating Serial Stories : 


THE CRUISE OF THE “GHOST,” 


a story of yachting adventures along the southern 
coast of Long- Island, by W. L. ALDEN, author of 
“The Moral Virates,” illustrated by W. 1. 
Rocers and J. O. Davipson ; and 


SUSIE KINGMAN’S DECISION, 


a May-party story for girls, by Kar. R. McDow- 
KELL, with illustrations by Mxs. Jussixk Curtis 
SHEPHERD, 
[See Advertisement, page 350.] 
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Un” Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies Grenadine, 
Nuns Veiling, Batiste, Surah, Pongee, Silk, Wool, 
and other Summer House, Street, Travelling, and 
Country Dresses and Wrappings ; Boys’ Sailor 
Suits ; Girls’ Dresses ; Ladies’ Summer Bonnets ; 
Afghans, Quilts, Bags, Shawl-Straps, Embroid- 
ery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 


BREAKFAST, 


Te Sphinx’s riddle of the average house- 
keeper is that genuine and ever-recur- 
ring question, “What shall we have for 
breakfast?” She seldom answers it to her 
approving conscience, and her penalty is to 
be devoured by dumb remorse. For the av- 
erage housekeeper is not that “minion of 
fortune and worm of the hour’ whose fault- 
less cook and heavy purse have only to lay 
tribute on an abundant market. Alack! the 
typical American housewife accounts her- 


‘tles of England in Henry the Ei 


self lucky if her maid-of-all-work can serve 
the simplest breakfast without assistance, 
or coax the kitchen fire to burn in the gelid 
dark of the belated winter dawn. Nor is 
there money to spare for cates and dainties. 
So that the vast body of citizens of this en- 
lightened republic begins its daily labors 
on an unattractive and indigestible meal 
which rather exhausts than supplies the 
vital forces. 

But what should breakfast be? Simply, 
as its name implies, the fast-breaking. - Or, 
as the Germans call it, Friihstiick, the “early 
morsel.” The French, indeed, reduce their 
early morsel to a mere cup of coffee or choc- 
olate, taken on rising, and this suffices them 
till noon brings the breakfast with knife 
and fork, which is, indeed, a luncheon of 
many courses, with fruit and wine. But 
this artificial habit doubtless grew out of 
the late hours of the people, and does not 
commend itself to a simpler existence. 

The English, on the other hand, from 
whom we derive our substantial meal, break 
their fast with plenty and elaboration. The 
hissing urn stands in a solid prosperity at 
one end of the board, the tea (always made 
upon the table) distills its most fragrant es- 
sence within the ugly but useful “cozy” at 
its feet ; coffee or chocolate steams in a shin- 
ing silver pot. Two or three hot dishes, 
among them the inevitable bacon and eggs, 
announce themselves in* tempting odors 
from beneath their. burnished covers.:: A 
monumental muffin plate conceals mysteri- 
ous viscera of burning coals. Above a sil- 
ver tripod hangs a cunning egg-boiler, 
whose flame the solemn butler lights and 
tends as if he were the celebrant of some 
mystic and depressing rite. A contingent 
of well-browned dry toast, “cold as the 
fruitless moon,” occupies the toast rack; 
and jam, marmalade, and honey add color 
to the feast, while the sideboard proffers 
cold joints, game, and a vast loaf. 

A well-appointed English breakfast table 
is, indeed, as cheerful a sight as a hungry 
man could desire. But it is related that a 
cultivated Hindoo prince, being a guest at 
one, confided to a friend his misgiving that 
a people loving such vulgar profusion of 
coarse food could never become civilized in 
the fine sense of that word. And, indeed, 
except in a greater refinement of cooking 
and serving, such a meal differs little from 
the beef and brawn, the boar’s head and 
mighty. hams, divided with the fingers, and 
washed \down with great mugs of s:tong 
beer, which made. the breakfast of the)gen- 

ghth’s 
time. : 

The German “ early morsel” consists of a 
cup of coffee, bread, eggs perhaps, and a 
comb of golden honey, or some like dainty. 
On this fare the fine brain of Germany has 
done its subtle thinking for generations— 
the poet his imagining, the warrior his 
planning, the philosopher his speculating, 
the statesman his contriving, the musician 
his ethereal weaving, the theologian his de- 
stroying and his up-building. 

Nay, there was an earlier nation of poets, 
orators, philosophers, warriors, statesmen, 
dramatists, painters, architects, sculptors— 
a nation from which we still borrow the best 
we know of.art and eloquence — which 
wrought its eternal labors on a still simpler 
diet. The old Greeks made their breakfast 
of bread dipped in wine, to which in self- 
indulgent moods they added ripe - fruit. 
Dinner, to be sure, was an-affair of time and 
substance. But there were slaves to cook 
it, and slaves to serve it; the labors of the 
day were done, and the simplicity-loving 
Greek might permit himself a little elegant 
gluttony without self-reproach. 

Might not we profit by the example of 
the older and the younger nation? A sim- 
ple and light breakfast would go far to re- 
deem us from the reproach of being a na- 
tion of dyspeptics. It would greatly les- 
sen the toils of the housekeeper, who could 
teach the most unintelligent maid to pre- 
pare good coffee, and bread, and the whole- 
some Graham puffs variously called, or who 
could herself make upon the table the best 
of breakfast tea. Eggs at some seasons are 
scarce and dear. But*the matutinal egg 
would be far cheaper than the long array 
of half-spoiled. breakfast dishes with which 
the conscientious housekeeper struggles aft- 
er “variety.” These simple -viands, with 
oatmeal and milk, offer all the chemical el- 
ements required for nutrition, and may be 
unfailingly good. . 

This morning sobriety leaves the head 
clear, the spirits light, the body stimulated, 
not clogged. . It tends to cultivate a simple 
and refined taste. And if the familiar break- 


fast, with its steaming meat, its ‘amber po-- 


tatoes, and infinite: riches of griddle-cakes 
and: hot bread be something to resign, the 
gain in health,-ease of work, and cheerful- 
ness will bring, swift compensation. 

It was said of Lord HoL.anp. that:he al- 
ways came to breakfast with the air of one 
who had just heard unexpected good news: 
If he were often hypocritical, it was the 
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hypocrisy of a household saint. But it 
must be remembered that he had a faultless 
breakfast to come to. And:possibly many 
a man who now brings to his greasy pork- 
chops, sour buckwheat cakes, and bitter, 
Laodicean coffee the visage which SYDNEY 
SMITH called “a breach of the peace,” might 
rival the famous Lord HOLLAND in sunny 
courtesy had he the same assurance of a 
satisfying Friihstiick. 


ON NOVELS AND NOVEL- 
MAKERS. 


By tue Avutuor or “Joun Havirax, GENTLEMAN.” 
Il. 


HAT the novel, not only in its literary but mor- 
al form, is an engine of enormous power, no 
one could doubt who had the reading of letters 
received, say in a single year, or even a single 
month, by any tolerably well-known author, from 
all parts of the world, and from total strangers 
of every age, class, and degree. Not merely the 
everlasting autograph-beggars, or the eulogists, 
generally conceited egotists, who enjoy the vani- 
ty of corresponding with celebrated folk, but the 
honest, well-meaning, and often most touching 
letter-writers, who pour out their simple hearts 
to the unknown friend who has exercised so 
strong an influence over their lives. To this 
friend they appeal not only for sympathy, but 
advice—often of the most extraordinary kind— 
on love affairs, the education of children, busi- 
ness or domestic difficulties, impulses of grati- 
tude, revelations of perplexing secrets, outcries 
of intolerable pain, coming sometimes from the 
very ends of the earth, in a mixture of tragedy 
and comedy, to the silent. recipient of “these 
strange phases of human life—stranger than 
anything he or she has ever dared to put into 
any novel. Yet'so it is; and any conscientious 
author can but. stand mute and trembling in face 
of the awful responsibility which follows every 
written line. ‘ 

This, even of the ordinarily good books—but 
what of the bad ones ? 

I believe a thoroughly “ bad” book, as we of 
the last generation used to style such—bad either 
for coarseness of style,as Ziristram , OF 
laxity of morals, like “ Don Juan”—does infinitely 
less harm than many modern novels which we 
lay on our drawing-room tables, and let our young 
daughters read ad infinitum, or ad nauseam: nov- 
els chiefly, I grieve to say, written by women, who, 
either out of pure ignorance, or a boastful mor- 


bid pleasure in meddling with forbidden topics, 


often write things that men would be ashamed 

to write. 
Absolute wickedness, -erime represented as 
‘crime, and licentiousness put forward as licen- 
is far rous to the young and 


mental dallying -with “sin, making it appear. so 
piteous, so interesting, so beautiful. Nay, with- 
out even entering-upon the merits of the favorite: 
modern style of fiction—in which:love, to be at-- 
tractive, must necessarily be unlawful—there is 
a style of novel ‘in-which right and wrong are 
muddled up together into a-sort of neutral tint, 
the author, and consequently the reader, taking 
no trouble to distinguish between them. The 
characters are made interesting not by their vir- 
tues, but their faults: a good woman worships a: 
bad man, and vice versa. . Now this may be true 
in real life, though I doubt ; but to present. it in 
fiction, to make a really noble woman: the abject- 
willing slave of a contemptible brute not worthy 
to tie her shoes, or:an honorable man doing all 
sorts of erring things for the sake of a feeble or 
vile woman, whom her own sex, and the best of 
the other, would heartily despise—the effect: of 
such a picture as this is to confuse all one’s no- 
tions of good and bad, and produce a blurred 
and blotted vision of life, which, to those just be- 
ginning: life, is:either infinitely sad or infinitely 
harmful. Besides, it is: not true. » Time 

its revenges ; and if there is one certainty in ‘life, 
it is the certainty of retribution. Ay, even .in 
this life, and, alas! down to the third and fourth 
generations: a creed by the young despised and 
disbelieved, but which the old, be they optimists 
or pessimists, know to be only too true—a creed 
which the young disbelieve or despise, but the 
old know it, and have proved it. 

There is another favorite subject of modern 
fiction, even virtuous fiction: a man or woman 
married hastily or unhappily, and meeting after- 
ward some “ elective affinity,” the: right man or 


woman, or ribs such. No doubt this is a 


tragic, which may hap-. 


pen to most guiltless persons, and does hap- 
pen, perhaps, oftenerthan any one guesses. Nov- 
elists seize upon it as-a dramatic position, and 
paint it:in such glowing, tender, and pathetic. 
colors that, absorbed in»the pity-of the thing, 
one quite forgets: its sin. _ The pet 7 lovers 
rouse our deepest sympathy; we follow them to 
the very verge of crime, almost ing that it 
is called crime ; and when the obnoxious husband 
or wife dies, and the lovers‘are dismissed to hap- 
piness—as is usually done—we feel quite relieved 
and comfortable | - : 

- Now surely this is immoral, as immoral as the 
coarsest sentence Shakspeare ever penned, or the 
most passionate picture that Shelley or Byron 
ever drew. Nay, more so, for these are only na- 
ture—vicious, undisguised, but natural still, and 
making no pretense of virtue; but. your senti- 
mentalist assumes-a virtue, and expects sympa- 
thy for his immorality. - Which is none the less 
immoral because, God knows, it is a delineation 
often only too true, and perhaps only too deserv- 
ing of pity—His ‘pity, who can see into the soul 
of man. » Many-a condemned thief and hanged 
murderer may have-done the deed:under most 


piteous and extenuating circumstances; but theft 


still remains theft, and murder.murder, And— 


‘than that. charming senti- 


let us not mince words—though modern ‘taste 
may. inwrap it in ever such pathetic, heroic, and 
picturesque form, adultery is still adultery. “Nev- 
er do our really t authors—our Shakspeares, 
our Scotts, our Pakomve our George Eliots— 
deny this, or leave us in the slightest doubt be- 
tween virtue and vice. It is the mild sentiment- 
alists who, however they may resent being class- 
ed with the “fast” authors—alas! too often aw 
thoresses—of modern fiction, are equally immor- 
al, because they hold the balance of virtue and 
vice with so feeble and uncertain a hand as to 
leave both utterly confused, in the writer’s opin- 
ion and the reader’s mind. 

But putting aside the question of morality, 
there is another well deserving the consideration 
of novelists, viz., whether the subjects they.choose 
are within the fair limits of art. Legitimate 
comedy ought to be based on humor and wit, 
free from coarseness and vulgarity; and in true 
tragedy the terrible becomes the heroic by the 
elimination of every element which is merely 
horrible or disgusting. In the dying martyr we 
ought to see, not the streaming blood or the shriv- 
elling of the burned flesh, but the gaze of ecstatic 
faith into an opened heaven; and the noblest 
battle ever represented is misrepresented when 
the artist chooses scenes fit only for a hospital 
operating table or a butcher’s shambles. 

I can not but think that certain modern nov- 
els, despite their extreme cleverness, deal with 
topics beyond the legitimate province of fiction. 
Vivid descriptions of hangings, of prison whip- 
pings, of tortures inflicted on sane persons in 
lunatic asylums, are not fit subjects for art; at 
least, the art which can choose them and dilate 
upon them is scarcely of a healthy kind, or likely 
to conduce to the moral health of the reader. 

The answer to this objection is that such things 
are; therefore why not write about them? So 
must medical and surgical books be written; so 
must the most loathsome details of crime and 
misery be investigated by statesmen and political 
economists. But all these are professional stud- 
ies, which, however painful, require to be gone 
through. No one would ever enter into them as 
a matter of mere amusement. Besides, as is al- 
most inevitable in a novel “ with a purpose,” or 
one in which the chief interest centres in some 
ghastly phase of humanity, there is generally a 
certain amount of perhaps involuntary exaggera- 
tion, against which the calm judicial mind in- 
stinctively rebels, ‘Two sides to every subject,” 
say we, “and I should rather like to hear the 
other side.” : 

Without holding the unwise creed that igno- 
rance is innocence, and that immunity from pain- 
ful sensations induces strength of character, I 
still maintain that these are topics which are best 


kept in shadow, especially from the young. We 


sometimes admit to our public galleries—though 
I question if we should—the magnificently paint- 
ed but gross pictures of a few old masters, and 
the realistic horrors upon which a certain French 
School has made its fame. But few of us would 


choose a “ Potiphar’s Wife” or a newly guillotined 
Charlotte Corday for the adornment of the do- 
*mestic hearth. Such subjects, though manipu- 


lated by the most delicate and yet the firmest 
hand, are apt, either in art or literature, to do 
more harm than the moral drawn from them is 
likely to do good. 

Of course the case may be argued pretty strong- 
ly from the other side. Life is not all “roses 
and lilies and daffadowndillies” ; therefore why 
should fiction represent it as such? Men and 
women are not angels, and bad people are often 
much more “interesting” than good people in 
real life; why should we not make them so in 
novels ? : 
> I answer, simply because it is we who make 
them—we ighted mortals, who take upon 
us to paint life, and can only do so as far as our 
feeble vision allows us to see it; which in some 
of us is scarcely an inch beyond our own nose. 
Only a few—but these are always the truly great 
—can see with larger eyes, and reproduce what 
they see with a calm, steady, and almost always 
kindly hand, which seems like the hand of Provi- 
denee, because its work is done with a belief in 
Providence — in those ‘mysterious ways” by 
which, soon or late, everything—and everybody 

its own level, virtue its reward, and vice 
its retribution. Also (happy those who see this !) 
in those merciful ways which out of temporary 
evil evolve oftentimes permanent good. To judge 
authors solely by their works is not always fair, 
because most people put their best selves into 
their books, which are the cream of their life, and 
the residuum may be but skimmed milk for daily 
use. But, in the department of fiction at least, 
the individual character gives its stamp to every 
page. Not all good novelists may be ideal men 
and women, but I doubt much if any really im- 
moral man or irreligious woman ever made a 
good novelist, 

I wish not to malign my brethren. Most of 
them do their best, and I think we may fairly de- 
cline to believe such stories as that of the “ pop- 
ular a ”’ who, having starved as a moral, 
prosy, and altogether unpopular authoress for 
several seasons, was advised to try “spicy” writ- 
ings, and now makes her thousands a year. And 
even after weeding from our ranks the “fast,” 
the sentimental, the ghastly, the feeble and prosy, 
the clap-trap and altogether silly school, there 
still remain a good number of moderately clever 
and moderately wholesome writers of fiction, who 
redeem our literature from disgrace, or could do 
so if they chose; if they could be made to feel 
themselves responsible, not to man only, but to 
God. “For every idle word that men shall say” 
—how: much more write ?—“ they shall answer 
in the day of judgment.” 

To us who are old enough to have read pretty 
tho ly the book of human life, it matters 
little what-we read in mere novels, which are at 
best a poor imitation of what we know as a sol- 
emn daily reality. But to the young, who are 
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only opening its first pages, this matters a great 
deal. Impressions are made, lessons taught, and 
influences given which, whether for good or for 
evil, nothing can afterward efface. The parent- 


al yearning, which only parents can understand, 
is to save our children from all we can—alas, 


how little! They must enter upon the battle of 
life ; the utmost we can do is to give them their 
armor, and show them how to fight. But what 
wise father or mother would thrust them unarm- 
ed into a premature conflict, putting into their 
pure minds sinful thoughts that had never been 
there before, and sickening their tender hearts 
by needless horrors which should only be faced 
by those who deal with evil for the express pur- 
pose of amending it? Truly, there are certain 
novels which I have lately read, which I would 
no more think of leaving about on my drawing- 
room table than I would take my son to a casino 
in order to teach him morals, or make my daugh- 
ter compassionate-hearted by sending her to see 


a Spanish bull-fight. 
Finally, as an example in proof of many, al- 


most all, of the arguments and theories here ad- 
vanced, I would advise any one who has gone 


through a course of modern fiction to go through 
another considered a little out of date, except by 
the old, and, I am glad to say, the very young. 
Nothing shows more clearly the taste of the un- 
corrupted healthy palate for wholesome food than 
the eagerness with which almost all children, or 
children passing into young people, from thirteen 
and upward, devour the Waverley Novels. A doz- 
en pages, taken at random this moment from a 
volume which a youthful reader (I might say gor- 
mandizer) has just laid down, will instance what 
I mean. 

It is the story of Nanty Ewart, told by himself 
to Alan Fairford on board the Jumping Jenny in 
Redgauntlet, Herein the author touches deep- 
est tragedy, blackest crime, and sharpest pathos 
(instance the line where Nanty suddenly stops 
short with “Poor Jess!”). He deals with ele- 
ments essentially human, even vicious ; his hero 
is a “miserable sinner,” no doubt of that, eithe> 
in the author’s mind or the impression conveyed 
to that of the reader. There is no paltering with 
vice, no sentimental glossing over of sin; the man 
is a bad man—at least he has done evil, and his 
sin has found him out—yet we pity him. Though 
handling pitch, we are not defiled; however and 
whatever our author paints, it is never with an 
uncertain or feeble touch. We give him our 
hand, and are led by him fearlessly into the very 
darkest places, knowing that he carries the light 
with him, and that no harm will come. I think 
it is not too much to say that we might go through 
the Waverley Novels from beginning to end with- 
out finding one page, perhaps not even one line, 
that we would hesitate to read aloud to any young 
people old eno to know that there is evil in 
the world, and that the truly virtuous are. those 
who know how to refuse the evil and choose the 

. And I, who, having written novels all my 

fe, know more than most readers héw to admire 
& great—the greatest—novelist, should esteem it 
a good sign of any son or daughter of mine who 
would throw a whole cart-load of modern fiction 
into the gutter—often its fittest place—in order 
to clasp a huge wholesome armful of Walter Scott. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


HE season for summer travelling is at hand, 
and travelling dresses are in demand. Chev- 
jots and flannels are the materials most used, 
and there is a wider liberty in choice of colors 
than formerly. The rough-finished Cheviots are 
usually a mélange of colors, with some prevailing 
hue, such as condor brown, bronze, or olive green, 
with stripes, or bars of red or orange that may 
be indistinct and merely suggested, though the 
stripes are apt to be of even widths and well de- 
fined. These come in double widths like cloth, 
cost from $1 to $2 a yard, and require six or 
eight yards for the suit. The flannels are of 
lighter quality, and are especially liked this year 
in tan-colors and in olive green shades, though 
the popular blue flannel will not be discarded. 
When plainly and tastefully made, these light 
woollen dresses serve for morning suits at the 
cool mountain and sea-side resorts. The favorite 
corsage for such dresses is the shooting jacket 
with a double box pleat behind, and a double- 
breasted front with a single box pleat each side 
of it; the Byron collar, wide belt strapped on at 
the sides, and two rows of buttons down the en- 
tire front complete this waist, which, to be well 
fitted, must be made over a close lining like any 
other basque. For ladies who are too stout for 
the pleated waist, a short postilion basque is 
used, made as plainly as that of a riding-habit ; 
the front should be cut away from the waist line, 
the edges should be even-all around—not shorter 
on the hips—and-the back should have a series 
of flat fan-like pleats, or else two large box pleats 
in the middle-form. For the round skirt the fan- 
cy at present is a cluster of tucks for trimming, 
and a narrow -box-pleating is set on at the foot, 
being sewed to the edge of the skirt, and hanging 
below it. The tucks may be two inches wide, with 
a space their own width between, and may be four, 
six, or eight in number. The imported 
however, have narrow tucks only half an inch 
wide, very close together, and with a single clus- 
ter of six or eight tucks; a similar Cluster of tucks 
is repeated on-the pointed’ over-skirt, which con- 
sists of an apron made of’a single breadth, with 
the point drawn-to.one-side, and afull straight 
back breadth tucked on three sides, and very 


slightly draped. The top,of.this: back breadth” 


may be pleated to the waist, andthe lower half 
slit upward in the middle and caught up in pleats 
so that the falling sides each formsia point. When 
the cloth used is heavy enough, rows of stitching 
complete the basque and overskirt, and the whole 
suit is made in the simple and severe styles in 
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which tailors made up cloth costumes during the 
winter. The round apron over-skirt, with stitched 
edges, is still seen on tailor-made suits, while oth- 
ers dispense with wrinkled drapery in front, and 
use, instead, three straight stitched forms across 
the front and side gores, while still others open 
these forms in the middle, having a series of 
square-cornered pieces, each stitched in rows 
down each side. At the furnishing stores the 
full round skirts, with full straight back breadths 
and apron fronts, are commended as light and 
simple for mountain dresses of flannel. These 


have tucks and pleating for trimming the skirt, 


and are very youthful-looking. Still others have 
two deep kilted pleats all around the skirt, while 


the top has a short wrinkled apron that is shirred 


in rows down each side, and is fully draped be- 


hind. Such dresses of olive green or of coach- 


man’s drab flannel, made up with a pretty hunt- 


ing jacket, are sold for $21 50; while those with 


a round skirt and apron are $17 or $18. For 


the latter two pretty capes like coachmen’s capes 
are added, and may be buttoned on or left off at 
pleasure; passementerie ornaments, with cords 
connecting them, are on the back and front of the 
basque. Small buttons of polished bone or of 
vegetable ivory are used with these dresses. “A 
square bag like the dress material, or else one of 
seal or of alligator-skin, is worn attached to the 
belt. 

A poke bonnet of rough straw, either bronze, 
black, or old-gold-color, will be the popular choice 
to wear with travelling dresses, Feathers in small 
clusters of tips, or two half-long plumes, or a sin- 
gle long plume, will be the trimming, with a large 
bow and strings, if required, of satin Surah rib- 
bon. The mousquetaire gloves are of chamois- 
skin, with loose long wrists, and are usually of 
tan-color. The travelling cloak may be a jacket 
or short shirred mantle to match the dress; but 
the more popular wrap is a long Ulster or a Mo- 
ther Hubbard cloak of some English homespun 
cloth different from the dress, and suitable to be 
worn over various suits. Indeed, many ladies 
prefer to wear this cloak on short journeys, as it 
is long enough to protect any nice costume it 
may be convenient to use, and they are thus not 
restricted to a travelling dress, For midsummer 
the coolest cloaks are made of India pongee, 
shirred at the neck, waist, and sleeves in Mother 
Hubbard style. 

GLOVES. 


Very long loose-wristed gloves without buttons, 
or else with two buttons at the wrist, though 
closed above, are the stylish choice this season. 
The Saxe or Bernhardt glove is closed all the 
way like a stocking, while the mousquetaire gloves 
have a slight opening at the wrist, to be closed by 
two buttons. These are worn made of undressed 
kid for most occasions, for full dress as well as 
for shopping ; the same styles are used in cham- 
ois-skin, and in a glacé-finished heavy skin for 
general wear and for travelling. Tan-colors, con- 
dor browns, and black are the colors most desir- 
able, and these are worn for full dress or with the 
simplest walking costume. There is no longer 
any matching of gloves to the dress. The tan- 
colors are worn with any dress, even with those 
of white satin, and within a few weeks have been 
adopted by bridemaids at fashionable weddings ; 
there are also light shades of tan that will be con- 
sidered specially stylish with white muslin dress- 
es during the summer. White gloves are con- 
fined to brides, and are not even seen on the 
bridegroom, as it is the latest custom at the most 
ceremonious weddings for the bridegroom, his 
best man, and the ushers to appear without gloves. 
The long closed gloves vary in length, those most 
popularly worn being equal in length to gloves 
that are fastened by four or by six buttons, while 
those to be worn with short or elbow sleeves are 
as long as if fastened by ten or twelve buttons. 
For general use in the country and for travelling 
the inexpensive chamois gloves are chosen, at 75 
cents or $1 a pair, in mousquetaire shapes. For 
nicer wear the finer French chamois, the undress- 
ed kid gloves, and the glacé-finished Biarritz gloves 
of heavy skins are preferred. For gloves of styl- 
ish lengths $1 75 or $2 are asked, while those of 
extreme lengths and the finest qualities are $3 75 
to $4°75.a pair. Conservative ladies who object 
to the wrinkled long gloves continue to wear 
those buttoned up the arm, choosing very long 
gloves, and preferring undressed kid to all other 
fabrics, For midsummer there are silk gloves, 
also lisle-thread gloves, shaped like the loose wrin- 
kled long gloves just described, and these will be 
worn in écru, tan shades, condor browns, black, 
gold, white, and gray shades. These plain wrists 
are most stylish, but there are many with polka 
dots, stripes, and bands of open-work like the 
clocked and lace patterns of last summer. Mixed 
silk and linen gloves are very durable, and are 
shown in the long closed tops so easily put off 
and on, at 70 or 80 cents a pair. The French 
lisle-thread gloves, with the fingers finished like 
a Balbriggan stocking, are in excellent lengths at 
$1 20 a pair. Silk mitts-of' olive and old gold 
shades in lace patterns at $1 will be worn with 
summer dresses} there are also lisle-thread mitts 
in white, écru, and gray shades for country wear, 
costing from 20 to 60-cents a pair. The thick 
silk Marguerite mitts so popular last year are 
shown again, and are liked for service in black 
or in.colors to match the light dress, also in white, 
at $l‘a pair. -Black lace mitts will be as much 
used as they were last year. They come in pret- 


"ty striped and dotted patterns, costing, according 


to their fineness, from 50 cents to $8 50 a pair. 
FAN, POCKET, AND COLLARETTE. 
-A ‘pretty caprice for brightening up black 
dresses, or to add to white toilettes, is a set con- 
sisting of'a spread fan, a pocket for the hand- 


‘kerchief, and a Medicis collarette, made of Surah 


satin, trimmed with Spanish lace of the same 
color, and clusters of flowers. To enliven black 
dresses these are made of rose pink Surah, on 
which is pleated Spanish lace of the same color, 


and bunches of dark red roses. To wear with 
‘white dresses, pale blue Surah or else ivory white 
is used, trimmed with blue or with white blonde 
and the bright yellow Marshal Neil roses. The 
fan is made in radiating pleats mounted on a 
spread Japanese fan of large size. A bow of 
satin ribbon is tied around the bamboo handle. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ombré sashes of satin Surah three yards long, 
and made of an entire breadth of the fabric, are 
sold for $9. They are folded around the hips 
like paniers, and tied behind in a large bow of 
long drooping loops with short ends. Cinnamon 
red shades and those of olive green are most liked 
with white mull dresses. 

Large embroidered mull shawls of purest white 
—not cream-tinted—are chosen for midsummer, 
and cost from $7 to $20 each. The largest mea- 
sure a yard and a half across the bias part, and 
are folded like a fichu with long pointed ends. 

Square mull neckerchiefs have wide hems that 
are hem-stitched, and a cluster of block orna- 
ments in each corner: price $1 50. 

Three-cornered chenille pieces in pale tints, as 
well as dark red and black, with looped chenille 
fringe, are pretty for extra warmth in the sum- 
mer ; they cost $4 50 each. 

Black and white checked silk kerchiefs are 
chosen for travelling and for wearing with black 
dresses. These are bordered and narrowly 
hemmed, and cost $1. For the sea-side are dark 
blue, brown, or black Surah neckerchiefs, with a 
white anchor brocaded in each corner; these are 
sold for $1 65. 

Shoulder capes of white Canton crape, with 
Chinese embroidery and netted fringe, are shown 
for summer. The single capes are $10, but those 
with double capes are more dressy, and cost $15. 

Cream white pongee handkerchiefs for the 
neck or for the pocket are shown with a deep 
hem that is hem-stitched, and above this is fine 
embroidery in a gay vine, or else white; $3 is 
the price. 

Ladies’ satchels are now quite large, square, 
and flat, and may be carried in the hand, or else 
hooked over the belt. In the real alligator-skin 
they are $5 each, but less expensive ones are 
shown in the English seal-skin, and in its many 
imitations ; also in canvas and straw netting. 

For information received thanks are tendered 
Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; Stern Brorsers; and Airken, Son, & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


AT the reception of Maitre Roussg, in Paris, 
the other day, the Archduchess CLOTILDE, daugh- 
ter of the Princesse CLEMENTINE DE SaXxE-Co- 
BURG, wore Indian cachemire, Orleans blue, with 
arabesque trimmings of lighter blue. 

—The author of Native Races of the Pacific, Hu- 
BERT HOWE BAncroFt, is tall, broad-shouldered, 
and has an erect and imposing figure. His dark 
hair is on gray, and he wears a beard and 
mustache. His large library in San Francisco 
is plainly furnished, and consists principally of 
Pitas and manuscript volumes relating to the 

istory of the west coast of North America. He 
has also an index costing ten thousand dollars, 

—The melodies of ScHUMANN and CHOPIN are 
the favorites of the Princess of Wales, who is a 
fine musician, and whose poetical Danish nature 
shows itself in her perfect touch. 

—Parti says she is as poor as a newspaper 
correspondent, and would be obliged to live on 
bread and cheese except for her salary as singer, 
and can not, therefore, afford the time to learn a 
new opera. 

—Mr. Toomas Harris, of Jhon. possesses 
the first rebel flag that was captu in the late 
war. 

—The trousseau of the Princess STEPHANIE is 
worth four hundred thousand dollars, but the 
dowry voted for the future a of Austria 
does not exceed tifty thousand dollars, 

—CHARLES GOUNOD, the composer, is a short 
man, with sparkling eyes, and a beard just touch- 
ed with gray. He wears a velvet sack-coat and a 
Florentine cap, and when he talks with his cap 
on, his animation gives him the appearance of 
youth: taking off his cap, and displaying his 

ald head, as he frequently does, be makes as 
sudden a transformation from youth to age as 
that of Faust himself. 

—The founder of the Kindergarten system, 
FROEBEL, had his birthday celebrated in Boston 


lately. 

Nirs. Joun C. Fremont is visiting in Wash- 
ington, where she is greatly admired, having lost 
but little of the beauty for which she was re- 
markable. 

—A blood-relation of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Mrs. Mary Horp Lanspowns, lately 
died in Grayson, Kentucky. ° 

—MILvals has caught thé sallow face, the re- 
fined aquiline nose, thin black locks, the promi- 
nence of the under lip, the large forehead, and 
wonderful eyes of Lord BEACONSFIELD, though 
he om but two sittings. The portrait is nearly 

rofile. 

4 —A Frenchman of Montreal, Louis Lessarp, 
aged one hundred and three, has a silver snuff- 
box which was given him, he says, by NAPOLEON, 
under whom he fought in all of his campaigns, 


from Egypt to Waterloo, 


—Whoever buys Eveénte’s villa at Biarritz 
will be obliged, by a clause in the deed of sale, 
to celebrate masses in the chapel on the anni- 
versaries of the death of the Emperor NAPOLEON 
III. and the Prince his son. 

—A reception to Mr. and Mrs. JessE GRANT, 
who go to Paris for their wedding tour, is to be 
given by the American colony in that city. 

—It is thought that Mr. GLapstone’s book 
on Homer is the most zealous work this genera- 
tion has produced, that he bas the enthusiasm 
of a lover for Helen, and the enthusiasm of a 
German professor for scholastic details. 

—lIt is supposed by some that OLIVER GOLD- 
SMITH is the author of the nursery story Goody 
Two Shoes, as he was known to have been in the 
employment of Joun. NEwBurY in 1765. 

—At a recent ball Mrs. MacKay wore, in the 
character of an Oriental Jewess, over draperies 
of pale yellow silk interwoven with gold, and 
looped with a clasp of large diamonds, a bodice 
of pale blue velvet embroidered with gold, to- 
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gether with a pale blue satin caftan profusely 
embroidered with tropical flowers and birds in 
natural hues ; a toque of lilac velvet embroidered 
with gold, with a diamond chain passing under 
the chin, diamonds braided in her hair, a neck- 
lace of diamonds, and another of Oriental pearls ; 
sapphire ear-rings with pear shaped pearl pend- 
ants, and brooches and bracelets of diamonds 
and turquoises, 

—The old tree of Clovernook, beneath which 
ALicg Cary played when a child, and about 
which she wrote in after-years, still stands near 
her old home, and only two of the family are liy- 
ing—two brothers in Ohio. 

—‘‘Carmen Sylva” is the nom de plume of the 
young Queen of Roumania, who has translated a 
volume of poems from Roumanian into German. 

—The military painter D&rarLze is following 
the Tunisian expedition. 

—A genuine Toledo blade, one of a lot pre- 
sented to GEORGE WASHINGTON by CHARLES 
IIL, King of Spain, to be given to his general 
officers, will be worn at the Yorktown Centen- 
nial by General JonnstoneE Jones, of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, whose great-grandfather, Major 
CADWALLADER JONES, wore it at the battle of 
the Brandywine and the surrender at Yorktown. 

—The scene of the trial of the Czar’s assassins 
is to be painted for the present Emperor by the 
celebrated artist MaKovsky, who has attended 
the courts of justice at St. Petersburg for the 
purpose. 

—A great festival celebrating the genius of 
Liszt is to be given in Antwerp in September; 
there will be a week of banquets, processions, 
illuminations, balls, and concerts, 

—EmI1io CasTear is chairman of a Spanish 
railway company. 

—H. Sorureran & Co., of London, have pur- 
chased the collection of Kzats’s manuscripts 
which belonged to the late Mr. SEvERN, and 
which included the original manuscript of ‘‘ The 
Eve of St. Agnes” among others, and a likeness 
in India ink, by Mr. SEVERN himself, sketched 
yf me bedside of Keats a few nights before he 

ed. 

—The famous cypress-tree, described by Pav- 
SANIAS four hundred years B.c., which has stood 
near the city of Sparta for more than two thou- 
sand years, and which a band of strolling gypsies 
who camped beneath it lately destroyed by bay 
ing their fire burning, was seventy-five feet high, 
aud ten feet in diameter near the ground. 

—Tommy Tu Roa TE RANGIHANTURI, a Maori 
prnce, who recently stopped in New York on 

1is way to Europe for an education, has dark 
eyes apd skin, and straight black hair. He 
speaks English easily, and has forgotten every 
syllable of his native language, and when he vis- 
its his parents he employs an interpreter. 

—The little girl brought from the Cannibal 
Islands last year, who was afraid, at first, that 
everybody meant to eat her who came near her, 
is living in the family of Captain Mgans, of Mill- 
bridge, Maine, and has learned to read, write, 
and talk in eleven months. She has a kind dis- 
position and great intelligence, and has a lively 
remembrance of the barbarities of her native 
“Sulu Island.” 

—The honorary degree of LL.D. is to be con- 
ferred upon Mr. Henry Irvine by Trinity Col- 
I Dublin, at the next Commencement. 

—Twenty cents per millimeter was the rate at 
which a Meissonier was lately sold—a millimeter 
being. about the size of the head of a pin. 

ne of the best table-talkers in Washington 
is said to be ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 

—The Austrian Reichsrath took no notice of 
the Czar’s death. 

—The iron prow of the famous steamer Mer- 
rimac, which destroyed two frigates in Hampton 
Roads at the time of the rebellion, is rusting ina 
junk-shop in Baltimore. Why doesn’t some col- 
lector of curiosities and relics pounce upon it ? 

—SLEEPING WaTER is the liquid -sounding 
name of SirTine BoLx’s daughter, who has ful- 
filled the saying that “‘stiil waters run deep”’ by 


Ke pat y with a brave of whom her father disap- 


prove 

—Ata wedding, the other day, in Washington, 
Miss Waire, daughter of the Chief Justice, wore, 
as bridemaid, au ivory white brocade, with front 
breadth of silk gauze, and carried a bouquet of 
Jacqueminot roses. 

—Illness will prevent the maestro Strauss 
from coming to this country this summer. 

—The wife of the late EMILE DE GrraRDIN, to 
whom he owed much of his success, obtained a 
prize from the French Academy for a poem, 
“ The Sisters of Saint Camille,’’ when only eight- 
een; and later a eulogy on CHARLES X. secured 
her a pension of three hundred dollars from his 
privy purse. 

—*‘* Profounder than Shakspeare” was WaLt 
Wuitman’s criticism upon MILLET’s picture of 
“The Sower.”? 

—General Lonastreet, the American Minis- 
ter to Turkey, has obtained a firman in favor of 
the American Archeological Society for excava- 
tions at Assos, on the island of Cephalonia, and 
has left Constantinople for Vienna and Western 
Europe on leave of absence. 

—The Archduke Lupwie SaLvaTeErR of Aus- 
tria has been elected an honorary member by 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

—The veteran statesman ex-Senator HAMLIN 
attended a bull in Maine lately, and danced all 
the evening with as much pleasure as a youth 
of bees 

—Sir Epwarp THORNTON’s son is a fine ama- 
teur photographer. 

—The patriotic American colony in Paris are 
preparing to celebrate the Fourth of July by an 
entertainment surpassing in magnificence any- 
thing of the kind ever seen outside our own 
country. A superb chateau, some two hundred 
and fifty years old, with grounds capable of ac- 
commodating the five thousand expected guests, 
at Maison, half an hour by rail from Paris, has 
been loaned for the occasion by the owner, a 
Russian nobleman. -A special train will leave 
Paris at 2 p.m. with the excursionists and the 
band of the Garde République, followed by an- 
other, half an hour later, with the honored guests 
of the day—President Grivy, GamBerta, the 
foreign ministers, and other notabilities. The 
hearts of the Americans present will be cheered 
by national anthems and orations, and all sorts 
of amusements will be provided in the castle 
grounds for the entertainment of the more juve- 
nile guests. At six o’clock all will partake of a 
sumptuous dinner, which will be followed by a 
brilliant display of fire-works and a grand ball 
in the evening. Arrangements have been made, 
we understand, to telegraph the details direct 
from Maison to the New York papers, 
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Silk guilt with Protector.—Woven Braid and 
Crochet.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tue silk quilt, Fig. 1, is furnished with a linen protector, 
the flap of which buttons down on the upper side of the quilt 
in the manner shown in the illustration. Fig. 2 shows a sec- 
tion of the flap, and Fig. 8 the lace for the outer edge of the 
protector. The flap is worked in crochet on a foundation of 
open-work braid about three-quarters of an inch wide, which 
has projecting loops along both sides, with medium fine cotton, aS 


IRIS MG, 
in the following manner: Ist round.—Take an end of braid } " Y, 
and work * 1 se. (single crochet) in the following 2d loop, 4 WW ay ee ono ee es ce oy 
ch, (chain stitch), 2 tc. (treble crochet), the uppermost veins of AZ ; WZ AN 


FIG 
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of braid, and work on one side of it as in the 5th round. 8th 
round.— * 1 se. on the next st. in the 6th round on which 3 
sc. were worked, 4 ch., 2 sc. separated by 5 ch. on the same 
st., connecting the middle ch, of the 5 to the middle ch, of the 
next 7 in the 7th round, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the same st. with the 
preceding 2 sc.,3 ch.; repeat from *. 9%th—12th rounds,— 
Work at the other side of the second end of braid as in the 1st- 
4th rounds, 13th round.—<Alternately 1 sc. around the next 
ch. in the preceding round, and 7 ch., passing by 5 st. 14th 
round.—7 sc. around every 7 ch. in the preceding round, 15th 
round.—Take a third end of braid, and work on one side of it 
4 alternately 1 sc. in the following 2d loop, and 7 ch. 16th 


et 
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round.—7 sc. around every 7 ch. in the preceding round, con- 


big. 1.—Suk Quit with Woven Brain anp Crocuer 
Prorecror.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


which are worked off together | necting the middle st. of 
in the same loop in which the | each succeeding 7 sc. to the 
se. was worked, 4 ch.; repeat | middle sc. of the following 7 in 
from ¥, At the corners in this | the 14th round. 17th rownd.— 
and in every following round fold | Work at the other side of the 
the braid to form a right angle, | third end of braid, * 4 se. garage 
and vary the work in the manner | by 2 ch. in the next 4 loops, 7 ch., 
clearly shown in the illustration. 2d | sc. separated by 2 ch. in the om 2 


Fig. 1.—Wnrrr Bro- 
CADE PARASOL. 


round.—Going back 
over the st. (stitch) in 
the preceding round, 
work 2 te., the upper- 
most veins of which 
are worked off to- 
gether on the next 2 
te, worked off togeth- 
er in the preceding 
round, * 4 ch., con- 
nect to the next 2 te. worked off together, 4 
ch., 2 te. worked off together on the same 
st. previously connected to; repeat from 
*. 38d round,—Alternately 1 sc. on 
the next 2 te. worked off together 
in the preceding round,and 6 ch, =f ul 
4th round.—Alternately 1 de. Si 
(double crochet) on the fol- Yy pps Te 
lowing 2d st. in the pre- Se EG 

ceding round, and 1 ch. 
5th round—At the 
other side of the —, 
braid alternately ref 
1 se. in the follow- 

ing 2d loop, and 7 
ch, 6th round.—x 8 
ch., 1 se. on the 4th of 
them, 5 ch., connecting the 
3d to the middle ch, of the 


Vig. 3.—Brown Sv- 
RAH Parasov. 


loops, turn the 
work, 12 de, 
around the 
preceding 7 
ch., 1 se. on 
the 3d of the 
first 4 sc., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the 2d of the 4 se., 
turn the work, 1 ch., 18 de. separated by 1 
ch. around the 12 de. worked previously, 

1 ch.,-1 de, on the next se., 1 se. in the 
hext loop, turn the work, and going 

back over the pr eveding st., work 
4 times alternately 5 ch. and 1 
sc. around the following 2d 
ch., turn the work, 7 times 
alternately 6 ch. and 1 
ek se. around the next 5 
SS ch., then 6 ch., 1 se. 
in the same loop 

in which an se. was 
last worked, 1 ch. ; re- 
peat from >, but at ev- 
ery repetition connect the 
first 2 of the 8 ch. scallops to 


Fig. 4.—Sreet 
Bive Satin 
Parasol. 


Parason, 


Fig. 2.—Mienarpise anp CRocHET 
Epeine ror: Lincerts. 


Fig. 1.—Serrentive Brarp anp 
Crocuer Eparxe ror LINGerte. 
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in the’ preéed- 

ing pattern figure 
in the manner shown 
.in the illustration. For 
the lace , around the 
outer edge of the pro- 


ing round, for 

= which hold the 
work in such a 
manner that the 5th 
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SURPLICE WAIST 


AND GREEK TRIMMED SKIRT.—CUT PATTERN, NO. 3085; WAIST, 20 CENTS; 
TRIMMED SKIRT, 25 CENTS. 


317, Bazar No. 20 of the current volume. 4th reund. 
—At the other side of the braid, alternately 1 se. in 
the following 2d loop, and 7 ch. 5th round.—Alter- 
nately 2 se. separated by 5 ch. on the middle ch. 
of the next 7 in the preceding round, and 5 ch. 
6th-8th rounds.—Alternately 2 se. separated by 5 
ch. on the middle ch. of the following second 5 in 
the preceding round, and 5 ch. 9th round.—Alter- 
nately 1 se. around the following 2d 5 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, and 7 ch. 10th round.—Alternately 
1 de. on the middle ch. of the next 7 in the preceding 
round, and 5 ch. 


Surplice Waist and Greek Trimmed Skirt. 
rPNUIS beautiful French costume is composed of satin 

Surah of the new shade called old silver, trimmed 
with flesh-tinted satin and white embroidery.of appli- 
qué muslin on tulle in antique guipure designs. The 
round skirt made on a foundation is bordered with an 
organ-pleating of the ‘silver gray Surah laid over a 
knife-pleating of the flesh-color. On the left side are 
three bands of silver satin, alternating with others of 
the flesh-color, on which embroidery falls two-thirds 
of its depth. In the back, a large straight breadth of 
gray satin Surah falls to the bottom of the skirt, and 
is slightly wrinkled toward the middle. In front, an- 
other very full breadth begins at the waist, forms two 
pleats, and is drawn aside in natural folds, and lost 
under the back drapery. A wide band of embroidery, 


_ set on flat at the bottom and festooned at the top, 


follows this kind of demi-skirt, which forms the front. 
The new surplice corsage, lapped in front and fasten- 
ed by an agrafe without a button, has a round waist 
in front from ‘the hips, finished by a demi-belt; the 
back has a-full basque, which forms a wrinkled puff, 
and is trimmed with the embroidery and light satin. 
A drapery of the flesh-colored satin is gathered in at 
the shoulders, crosses with the front on the bust, and 
disappears under the belt. The sleeves, which are 
almost long, have a scarf of the satin and lace for 
trimming. The collarette or frill of lace also crosses 
on the breast like the satin trimming. Gray straw hat, 
trimmed with black Spanish lace and Nice roses. 


Trianon Suit. 
HIS costume is of beige wool and striped satin 
shaded from maroon to Maltese orange. The 
round skirt of satin is closely shirred from the top 
very far down, from whence falls a flounce like a 
demi-skirt laid in very narrow. pleats that are finished 


_at the bottom by a row of stitching. ‘The_over-skirt 


of wool is trimmed with four narrow bands close to- 
gether like’ tucks, This over-skirt opens-over the 
shirred skirt, and is drawn back and slightly draped 
by a maroon satin bow. Behind, it reaches half way 
down the skirt, and is joined to a very full straight 
breadth, which forms a quadruple hollow pleat in the 
middle of the skirt, and another lower one extends to 
the bottom of the under-skirt. The basque, cut away 
from the waist line, and very short on the hips, termi- 
nates behind in @ sort of pouf formed by a large double 
box pleat in fan shape, on which are set two short loops. 
A drapery in froijtis shirred at the neck, on the breast, 
and on the bottom. The large buttons are engraved 
pearl. A narrow belt hides the bottom of the shirring. 
Byron collar of maroon satin. The sleeves have tucks 
or bands of wool with a striped shaded satin pleating 
below. Colin. hit of gold-powdered beige straw lined 
with shaded satin. A cluster of shaded roses under 
the brim. 


Ladies Caps, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 340. 


Tux foundation of the cap Fig. 1 consists of a brim 
an inch and a quarter wide and seventeen inches long, 
made of stiff mull taken double, the ends of which 
are joined by a band five inches long of similar mate- 
rial. The brim and the band are edged with box- 
pleated point d’esprit, and covered with a-row of sim- 
ilar lace. At the inner edge they are joined to a full 
crown of white dotted tulle, the seam being concealed 
under box-pleated point d’esprit and a jabot. A bow 
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of Bordeaux red satin ribbon is set at the left 
side as seen in the illustration. 

The cap Fig. 2 has a double band of white 
foundation an inch and a quarter wide and twen- 
ty-two inches long, the ends of which are joined. 
The band is edged on the outside with white lace 
two inches and a half wide, and joined at the 
inner edge to a round mull crown, The crown 
is encircled by a braid, which is plaited with two 
mull scarfs five inches wide and blue and white 
striped ribbon of the same width. Strings of 
similar ribbon are attached at the middle of the 
back, 


PANSIES. 


I srnp thee pansies while the year is young, 
Yellow as sunshine, purple as the night; 
Flowers of remembrance, ever fondly sung 
By all the chiefest of the Sons of Light; 
And if in recollection lives regret 
For wasted days and dreams that were not true, 
I tell thee that the “pansy freak’d with jet” 
Is still the heart’s-ease that the poets knew. 
Take all the sweetness of a gift unsought, 
And for the pansies send me back a thought. 


(Begun in Harrrr’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 


THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


AvtHor or “Op Myppr:ton’s Monry,” “ Victor 
anv Vanquisurp,” “THe Squirk’s Legacy,” Ero, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FRANK LISLE. 


“My name is Frank Lisle, and I am a bit of 
an artist myself.” 

The speaker was the young man of the Louvre 
incident, and he spoke to Helen Rhodes. The 
scene of their interview was again the great mu- 
seum, and that interview, absolutely accidental on 
the part of Helen, had been very well contrived 
by Mr. Lisle. He had calculated that if she re- 
mained in Paris, she would come to the Louvre 
as early as she could on the Tuesday, and that 
she would go direct to the Murillo, On the Mon- 
day he ascertained that no departure from the 
house in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne had 
taken place, and before twelve o’clock on the 
following day he had taken up his position in 
the gallery, within easy range of the great door- 
way into that chamber of gems, which is to the 
museum what its sanctuary is to a church, and 
was waiting. 

He had not to wait long for the vision of the 
tall graceful figure in the clumsy English clothes, 
and the fair innocent face that had so strongly 
attracted him ; and as the girl advanced toward 
the doorway, walking steadily on, and only glan- 
cing at the pictures on the wall as she passed 
them, he had the exceeding satisfaction of per- 
ceiving that she was, on this occasion also, alone. 
In the other event, he had made up his mind 
what to do, but this was much more interesting. 
She turned in at the doorway, and in a minute or 
two he followed, and found her, catalogue in 
hand this time, standing in front of the picture, 
with the same look of abserbed and self-forget- 
ting interest that he had previously thought so 
beautiful. He advanced, and she saw him. Was 
there a heightening of the tea-rose color in the fair 
cheek, and a slight droop of the dark eyelashes ? 
The man who was observing her closely but im- 
perceptibly was not likely to delude himself upon 
such points, and he noted both these. She rec- 
ognized him, and without any displeasure. He 
raised his hat, addressed her with quiet ease, and 
in a few moments was talking to her of the his- 
tory of the Spanish pictures, the depredations of 
Marshal Soult, and the acts of restitution of the 
Restoration, as readily as if their acquaintance 
had begun and was being carried on under the most 
orthodox auspices. He had a pleasant, refined 
voice ; he talked well; and his hearer was an un- 
lessoned girl, unschooled, unpracticed, in any of 
the ways of the world, with a good deal more in- 
telligence in her than had ever been brought out 
at Miss Jerdane’s boarding-school, and a good 
deal less vanity and self-consciousness than be- 
long to most girls, whether at school or at home. 
It most literally never occurred to Helen that this 
gentleman had had any purpose of meeting her 
again, and it was in entire good faith that she 
said to him, presently : 

“I suppose you like these pictures so much that 
you come here very often ?” 

“Yes, very often. I frequent all the Paris pic- 
ture-galleries.” And then he made a bold step 
in advance, and said, “My name is Frank Lisle, 
and I am a bit of an artist: myself.” 

“It must be delightful to be even what you 
call ‘a bit of an artist,’” she said, with arch grav- 
ity, which he thought charming, “ but I dare say 
you are a great deal more than ‘a bit,’ Mr. Lisle.” 

The girl’s utterance of his name gave him a 
pleasant feeling, as of something scored in a 

me. . 

“No, indeed; I mean exactly what I say. I 
have never done anything worth talking about. 
1 am a mere amateur; I am thinking of making 
a copy of a picture here ; I came about it the other 
day when I had the great pleasure of meeting 
you; but I dare say I should never make any- 
thing of it.” 

“Qh, do you think so?” she remonstrated, in 
a tone of disappointment. ‘“ What a pity not to 
try! It must be delightful even to see any one 
do such a wonderful thing as painting a picture 
seems to me.” 

“TI presume you do not paint, then, even ‘a 
bit?” 

“ No,” she answered, with a sweet sudden smile. 
“My name is Helen Rhodes, and I am—nothing.” 

The unintentional but effective flattery of her 
repetition of his own phrase was very captiva- 
ting. He put his next question in a still softer 
tone, and somehow they had both ceased to look 


at the Murillo, and were walking on slowly side 
by side. 

“ May I ask whether you have been in India ?” 

He had observed her mourning dress when she 
told him her name. 

“No,” she answered, with a change of tone 
and countenance, “never. I was to have gone 
to India, to join my father; but—but he died. 
Why do you ask me that ?” 

“ Because a friend of mine who went out not 
long ago to Chundrapore has mentioned in her 
letters a gentleman of your name.” 

“Was it Herbert Rhodes?” she asked, eager- 
ly; “was it the Reverend Herbert Rhodes ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“He was my father, and he died after having 
been only a few hours ill. Did the lady tell you 
that? Oh, Mr. Lisle, what did she tell you? I 
know so little; there was no one to write to me, 
no one to tell me anything. I had not seen my 
father for several years, and I had no one else in 
the world. How wonderful that I should meet 
here, in this strange place, any one who had 
heard of him!” 

The forlornness of the speaker was to be heard 
in her agitated voice, and read upon her implor- 
ing face. That forlornness was puzzling to Mr. 
Lisle, and, to do him justice, he was touched by 
it, even while he congratulated himself upon the 
extremely lucky conjuncture of affairs. 

It happened that a talent for letter-writing, 
and a taste for exercising it, were among the 
endowments of Colonel Masters’s feather-headed 
cousin, Mrs, Stephenson, and as she found time 
hang rather heavily on her hands at Chundra- 
pore, she had devoted herself with assiduity to 
keeping up her home correspondence. She had 
a charming facility of style, and could adorn facts 
and amplify feelings with pleasing dexterity. Mr. 
Frank Lisle had had the good fortune to be one 
of the pretty, lively Christina’s prime favorites, 
prior to the step which she was in the habit of 
describing before her husband’s face as her “ idi- 
otic love match,” and which had involved her in 
the banishment that she so feelingly deplored ; 
and she still frequently amused herself by writ- 
ing long letters to him. He had never until the 
present moment felt particularly grateful for this 
favor—indeed, he had sometimes remarked to 
himself that it was deuced odd a woman never 
seemed satisfied to let a fellow quite go, though 
she might have thrown him over for another fel- 
low ever so coolly—but he was sincerely obliged 
to her now. And he remembered with great sat- 
isfaction that he had not destroyed the letters ; 
that he had them stowed away somewhere. 

“That was the name,” he answered, “the Rev- 
erend Herbert Rhodes. I think I can tell you all 
that was written to me.” f 

He led her to a seat and placed himself by her 
side. He made a successful demand upon his 
memory, and as Mrs. Stephenson’s sentimental 
turn, combined with the opportunity of depicting 
her own alarm and the horrors of the situation, 
had induced her to give the death of the English 
chaplain a place of great importance in her chron- 
icle, he had much to tell of a nature to touch the 
orphan girl very deeply. She sat listening, with 
downcast eyes, and as the tear-drops gathered 
thickly in them, she drew her crape veil over her 
face. When he had repeated all that Mrs. Ste- 
phenson’s letters had conveyed to him of the re- 
spect in which her father had been held, she was 
silent for a while; then she lifted her veil, and 
turning to him with a smile, thanked him in very 
simple words. Nothing could possibly have ad- 
vanced the precarious acquaintanceship of the 
two to a firmer footing so speedily as this inci- 
dent had done; there arose out of it for him al- 
most the right to question her about herself, and 
for her it had an import little short of magical. 
She told him all that she knew of her own simple 
story, up to the episode of her father’s death, 
with perfect frankness, and then she added : 

“If I had had, the good fortune to go out to 
India before it happened, I might have had some 
friends. I think that lady who writes so kindly 
would have been my friend.” 

Mr. Frank Lisle did not completely share this 
conviction, but he let it pass; the underlying 
significance of what she said was occupying him. 
Living as she was living, and with those English 
people whose position was unquestionable, and 
speaking of herself as friendless ! 

“You would have found many, no doubt; but 
you surely do not need them. You live with rel- 
atives, do you not ?” 

“No; I live with Mr. and Mrs. Townley Gore. 
You may have heard of them; perhaps you kiow 
them 9” 

Another magical coincidence might possibly be 
arranging itself for Helen, she thought ; what if 
this heaven-sent friend were one with whom she 
might sometimes be brought in contact in her or- 
dinary life? But his answer dispelled that hope ; 
he said: 

“T-have heard of them, but I do not know 
them. They are not related to you?” 

“They are not. Mr, Townley Gore was a friend 
of my father’s.” Then Helen told Mr. Lisle the 
rest of her history, but told it with reserve and 
embarrassment in strong contrast with the frank 
simplicity of her former narrative; while Mr. 
Frank Lisle heard it with much greater curiosity 
and interest, ardently wishing that he might ven- 
ture to ask her a few plain questions.. That her 
position was a humiliating one, and her life un- 
happy, he very readily divined, and he could have 
smiled at the transparent but futile honorable- 
ness of the girl, which withheld her from. any 
complaint against those whom she was bound to 

rd as her benefactors, when she asked him, 

“Don’t you think, if one has been educated, 
one ought to be able to make an independent 
livelihood ?” 

“That depends on what you mean by inde- 
pendent. I don’t think any of the ways in which 
women, unless they are artists or authors, can 

srn for themselves are to be called independent ; 


certainly not the teaching of other people’s chil- 
dren as governesses, or the putting up with other 
people’s caprices as companions.” 

“Even so, one is not living on charity or suffer- 
ance.” 

“No,” he answered, quickly; “one is not; but 
there are people who contrive to make women in 
such positions feel as if they were. Women who 
are tyrants by nature will always tyrannize. Don’t 
try it, Miss Rhodes ; put up with the ills you have, 
don’t fly to others that you know not of.” 

“T never said I had any ills to fly from.” 

“No; but who has not? We are not very old, 
either you or I, but we both know that much.” 

She said nothing, and he felt that she was 
about to leave him; he made the next move. 

“Would you like to have a copy of the pas- 
sages in Mrs. Stephenson’s letters that relate to 
your father? There may be points of interest to 
you which I have forgotten.” 

She eagerly accepted the offer. It would be 
delightful; but it would give Mr. Lisle so much 
trouble. No trouble at all, he ventured to say ; 
nothing could be a trouble to him that could give 
her pleasure, and he looked as he spoke for the 
sweet conscious confusion in her face which it 
did not fail to show him. _ She should have the 
copy of the passages on the next day, if she could 
allow him to have the great pleasure of seeing 
her. 

“T have not the privilege of asking any one to 
call,” Helen said. : 

“No, no, I did not mean that; but I thought 
you might, perhaps, like torsee the Luxembourg ; 
you know the great Delaroche pictures are there, 
and the Dernier Appel des Condamnés; and if 
you would allow me to point out to you the best 
worth seeing among them, I might bring the let- 
ters there.” 

“I am free to go to picture-galleries,” said 
Helen; “I shall be very:glad to see the Lux- 
embourg with you. But I am not sure of being 
able to go out to-morrow, and I should be sorry 
to waste your time.” 

She spoke in perfect good faith, and with no 
more notion that she was doing wrong than a 
child would have had. He was very far from 
being a good.man; he was one who took his 
pleasures where he found them, and without 
much regard to what they might cost other peo- 
ple; a woman’s fair face was her chief attraction 
in his eyes, and it had never yet proved a lasting 
one; but he was not bad enough to have the 
smallest doubt of Helen’s unconsciousness of 
wrong. Indeed, that unconsciousness added to 
the charm of her beauty. For the first time with- 
in his experience, Mr, Frank Lisle liked a woman 
all the better for being what in any other case he 
would have called a fool. He was, however, bad 
enough to take advantage of the simplicity that 
had awakened so novel a. sentiment in him, and 
he found it an easy matter to induce her to prom- 
ise that if she could not visit the Luxembourg on 
the following day she would write to him to warn 
him of the impediment. 

“TI hope nothing will occur to prevent your 
coming,” he said; “‘not only because it will be 
such a pleasure to show you the pictures, and to 
give you what you will care to have, but because 
I, too, have a little story in my life that I should 
like to tell you.” 

He had walked with her to the entrance of the 
great Court of the Louvre, and they were stand- 
ing on the pavement as he said these words. 
She looked up, pleased and excited; the smile in 
his eyes as they met hers fascinated her ; her face 
was radiant; the shadow that generally marred 
it had vanished. At that moment two women 
crossed the street and passed close by Helen and 
Mr. Lisle. They were the sister and the niece 
of Madame Devrient, and Delphine instantly rec- 
ognized in Mr. Lisle the gentleman who had in- 
quired for the lodgers at her aunt’s lodge on the 
previous evening. 

“ And that, of course, is mademoiselle, she that 
my aunt talks of,” thought Delphine, as, unper- 
ceived by her mother, she gave Mr. Lisle a swift 
sharp look which made him wonder where he had 
seen that face before, and then passed demurely 
on. “That is the English miss who goes out 
alone to visit the museums, and the gentleman is 
one of the objects. But why did he ask last 
night for her so uncertainly? What was it he 
really wanted to know? He is a handsome man, 
too, and-I should like him to look at me as he 
was looking at the English miss.” 

“Tam going for a few minutes into the church 
of St. Germain |’Auxerrois,” Helen said; when 
Mr. Lisle asked if he should call’a carriage for 
her. “No, thank you.” 

He took her across to the famous chureh, and 
parted with her at the door, saying to her, as he 
held her hand in his for the first time: 

“Do not be surprised at the request I am go- 
ing to make; I will explain it when I tell you the 
story you have promised to hear; and you will 
find that I have a good reason for asking you not 
to mention my name to Mr. or Mrs. Townley 
Gore.” . 

Helen went into the church, and he walked 
away toward the Garden of the Tuileries, He 
was in a strange mood—partly amused:and part- 
ly startled; but he would not look at the uneasy 
aspect of his own fancy; he put it away from 
him. 

“Fancy Christina’s rubbish turning out to be 
a trump card,” he said to himself; “and my 
having read it attentively enough to remember 
the parson’s name! It’s quite funny. It will 
be a bore to copy it all out, but it would never 
do to put the originals into the fair Helen’s hands, 
with their lamentations and their reminiscences. 
....What a lovely creature she is! If it would 
not mean such utter, irredeemable, irretrievable 
ruin, I would marry her, if she would have me. 
I should be sorry for it, of course, but I would 
do it. However, I can’t, so there’s safety in that, 
at all events.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


“TO LET—KIPPLE GRANGE.” 


R. PIXLEY was a real-estate agent. Mr. 
Pixley had had a goodly number of houses 
on his list in his time, but never one so persist- 
ently, unalterably, perseveringly on his list as 
Kipple Grange. Year after year it had figured 
on his books as a “ Desirable Country Residence, 
to be had on Reasonable Terms” ; year after year 
it still hung hopelessly on his hands. 

Nor was Mr. Pixley the only real-estate agent 
who had wrestled, so to speak, with Kipple 
Grange. Other land-brokers and rent-collectors 
had had their “try” at it, with equally unsatis- 
factory results. It had been advertised in news- 
papers, and pasted up on bulletin-boards, and 
still it remained “ Kipple Grange—To Let.” 

’ “Hang the old place!” said Mr. Pixley, vehe- 
mently scratching his bald head. “I wish it 
would burn down, or blow away, or something! 
It’s a disgrace to a business man to keep such an 
eye-sore on his list. I’ve a great mind to put old 
Miss Briggs into it, to keep it in order until I can 
get a better tenant. She wants a place cheap. 
[ll let her have Kipple Grange for nothing.” 

So when Miss Briggs came tiptoeing into the 
real-estate office—a faded, melancholy little old 
maid, leading her terrier-dog by its string, and 
wearing a green veil to neutralize the spring 
winds—Mr, Pixley told her that Kipple Grange 
should be hers, for the present at least. 

“You'll probably find it lonely,” said he. 

“TJ dote on the country,” said Miss Briggs. 

“ And very much out of repair,” he added. 

“T don’t doubt but that it-will do for me,” said 
the little old spinster, her faded eyes brightening. 

“Probably, also, there’s a ghost about the prem- 
ises,” jocosely uttered the agent. 

Miss Briggs shook her head with a sad smile. 
“It’s live people I am afraid of,” said she, “not 
dead ones.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Pixley, “ Kipple Grange shall 
be yours this quarter, if you'll fix up the garden 
a little, and give the place a lived-in sort of look. 
Of course it will be for sale, and I shall expect 
you to do your best for our interests.” 

And Miss Briggs courtesied, and said, “ Yes, 
she would,” and withdrew, greatly elated in spirit. , 

Upon the same day, the 25th of April, Mr. 
Beggarall, the real-estate agent of Dorchester, let 
Kipple Grange to old Mr. Hyde, who was a natu- 
ralist and a botanist and an entomologist, to say 
nothing of half a dozen other ists, and who want- 
ed a quiet country home, with woods and meadows 
in its vicinity, wherein to prosecute his beloved 
sciences. And Macpherson & Co., of Long Island, 
made a bargain with the Reverend Mr. Bellairs, 
an invalid clergyman, who was in search of coun- 
try air and complete, repose. Mrs. Bellairs was 
a pattern housekeeper, and gloried in the pros- 
pect of grass bleaching, new-laid eggs, wild rasp- 
berries, and plenty of plums and apricots for pre- 
serving purposes. 

And, strangely enough, it occurred to none of 
the three real-estate agents to let the other two 
know of his action. 

“There is never any demand for Kipple Grange,” 
said Macpherson & Co., indifferently. 

“Tl write to Pixley and old Mac when I get 
time,” said Beggarall. 

“There’s no hurry about Kipple Grange,” 
thought Pixley. “If Miss Briggs keeps it from 
tumbling to pieces, she will do very well.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Kipple herself, the plump wid- 
ow whose grandfather on the husband’s side had 
bequeathed her this impracticable piece of prop- 
erty, began to think of running down to look at it 
herself. “They tell me there’s no such thing as 
letting it,” said she. ‘“T’ve a mind to go down 
and see for myself. One really pines for the 
country, now that they are selling lilac blossoms 
and pansies in the streets; and I’m quite sure 
that a change of air would do me good. I'll take 
Dorcas, my maid, and a few cans of peaches and 
sardines, and we'll picnic at Kipple Grange, just 
for the fun of the thing.” 

“Tt never rains but it pours,” saith the ancient 
proverb; so upon this windy, blooming April day, 
when the sunny meadow slopes were purpled all 
over with wild violets, and the yellow narcissus 
was shaking its golden tassels over the neglected 
borders of Kipple Grange, the old brick house, 
which had stood empty for six good years at least, 
became all of a sudden alive. 

It was an.ancient mildewed structure on the 
edge of a wood, an old red house whose front 
garden, tangled over with rose-briers, and grown 
With the fantastic trunks of mossy pear-trees, and 
apples that leaned almost to the ground, sloped 
down to the bank of a merry little rivulet. Here 
the tiger-lilies lifted their scarlet turbans in the 
July sunshine, and the clumps of velvety sweet- 
williams blossomed first and sweetest. Great 
cream-hearted roses swung against the tumble- 
down stone wall, and love-in-a-mist, London-pride, 


‘and. all those rare old-fashioned flowers of our 


ancestors ran riot, sprawling across the grass- 
grown paths, and packing themselves into the an- 
gles of the fence, where the honeysuckles trailed, 
and the scarlet poppies looked like drops of blood. 
The old garden of Kipple Grange was like a hor- 
ticultural show gone mad at midsummer. And 
even now it was sweet with tufts of crocus, blue- 
velvet ,iris, and , daffodils, while at the rear rose 
up the silent hemlock wood, still and scented and 
emerald green, in the twilight. 

Miss Briggs, with her terrier-dog, her band- 
boxes, and her poor little hair trunks studded 
with brass nails, had-got there early. She had 
opened the windows to let in the yellow glow of 
the April sunset, kindled:a fire with straight sticks 
on the deep.tiled hearth, and was sitting on a 
starch-box turned upside down, drinking cold tea, 
and.feeding-her dog with occasional scraps of 
canned. beef and baker’s bread. 

“Tt.seems. rather lonely here,” said the little 
old spinster to herself,.“and the rooms are very 
large and dreary-looking; but I dare say I can 
hire a little furniture-inthe village, and they gar- 
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den is really superb. I never saw such tulip roots 
in my life. And the little brook twinkling at the 
foot of the wall is an idyl in itself.” 

Miss Briggs, who had a good deal of poetry in 
her starved soul, set down the can, and reached 
over to look out of the window at the golden 
western sky. 

“So quiet, too!” said she; “so secluded !” 

But, to her amazement, even as she looked, she 
perceived the figure of a stout old gentleman, 
bald. and spectacled, and carrying an immense 
flat travelling case under his arm, who was pick- 
ing his way among the rose-briers that lay prone 
across the path, stopping here and there to ex- 
amine the growth of silver-green houseleeks on 
the garden wall. 

Miss Briggs, who was somewhat near-sighted, 
jumped at once to the conclusion that this inter- 
loper was a tramp. She hurled the tin can reck- 
lessly down into the budding currant-bushes. 

“Go away!” she cried. 

Mr. Hyde peered upward, with one hand. back 
of his ear. “Eh?” said he. 

“Or Pil set the dog on you,” squeaked Miss 
Briggs, encouraged by the shrill bark of the ter- 
rier. 

“Woman,” said the scientist, ‘who are you ?” 

“PI let you know,” said Miss Briggs, waxing 
more and more excited in her indignation. “How 
dare you trespass on my premises ?” 

“ How dare you trespass on mine?” retorted 
the old gentleman, curtly. 

“He’s a madman,” thought Miss Briggs; and 
she remembered, with a thrill of terror, that there 
was no. key to the big front door, and the bolt 
was rusted into two pieces. 

At the same moment the sound of whooping 
voices was heard through the wide, echoing halls, 
and three chubby lads rushed hilariously in, tum- 
blin over one another as they came. 

urrah !” they shouted ; “hurrah! <Ain’t this 
a jolly old cavern of a house! My! here’s a fire! 
and here’s an old woman !” 

Miss Briggs, who had drawn her head in from 
the window, stared at the three cherry-cheeked 
invaders, who returned her gaze with interest, 

“ Boys,” said. she, severely, “‘ what-are:you.do- 
ing here?” 

“Why,” said Master Bruce Bellairs, e¢at/eleven, 
“it’s our house.. And pa and ma are helping un- 
pack the cart at the south door. . And I’ve got a 
redbird,. and Johnny’s got a brood of Brahma 
chickens in a basket, and. Pierre has a monkey.” 

“ But, boys,” said Miss Briggs, with a little hys- 
terical gasp, “this is my house.” 

“No, it ain’t,” said the three Masters Bellairs 
in chorus ; “it’s ours... We've rented it for a year, 
and pa and ma are unpacking down stairs.” 

“Is that your pa?” said Miss Briggs, with a 
sudden inspiration, as she pointed to the old gen- 
tleman: in the garden, who stood stock-still, like 
the ian obelisk. 

“ No, indeed,” said Pierre, contemptuously. 

x Nothing of the sort,” said. Johnny. 

“Our pa ain’t such a guy as that,” chuckled 
Bruce. 

“Tthink I must be asleep and dreaming,” said 
Miss . Briggs, as the door opened, and a stout, 
blooming matron entered upon the scene, with 
a. kerosene. lamp in one hand and a basket of 


~ carefully packed china in the other, while from 


her finger depended a bird-cage. 

“My. good. woman,” said the Reverend Mrs. 
Bellairs, “I, suppose you have come here to see 
about a situation. If you can bring good" refer- 
ences as to character—” 

“You are entirely mistaken, madam,” said Miss 
Briggs, with energy. - “I am here: becausé—” 

But at.that moment Mrs; Kipple herself, with 
Dorcas her maid, entered the. room, » was a 


somehow she seemed to take up a. deal more 
room than anybody else. Mrs. set down 
the kerosene lamp and the 's: 
terrier stopped barhie and the boys in- 


stinctively retired behind the stareh-box. 
“Who are-you all?” said Mrs. 
ing the.scene through her eyeglass. “And how 
came, you to be here ?” 
“T have taken this: house,” ‘said Miss Briggs; 
with dignity. 
“So have-we,” said: Mrs, Bellairs. 
“So have I,” declared the bald-headed old gen- 


tleman, who had by this time. made. his way up: 


into. the ruby light.of Miss Briggs’s fife, and’ stood 
there, closely hu; his flat travelling case. 

“Dear me!” said, Kipple; “this is very sin- 
gular. And J have come here beeause the 
wasn’t rented: at all.” 

And.then ensued a general chorus of explans- 
tions, laughter, and. d whose general 
effect was heightened ey fens ope st between 
Master Pierre Mles Briggs’ 8 
terrier. 

“What, are.we. to-do!” said: Miss. Briggs, 
plaintively looking at the hair trunks studded 


with brass nails. 
“Do?” said Mrs. briskly—“ why, there 


is but one thing to: do apo see: the house is: 


big enough for.us, and ‘half a dozen families to 
boot. Let us all live here together.” 


“T am sure I have no objection at .all,” said 


Mrs. Bellairs. 

“Neither have I,” said. the old_ gentleman, set- 
ting down his flat ‘travelling case with a sigh of 
relief. 

“ «Birds in their little nests agree,’” quoted the 
Reverend Mr. Bellairs, who had by this time enter- 
ed upon the scene, with one joint of a bedstead 
balanced across his shoulder. “And it really 
seems to me as if we might do the same thing.” 

So Kipple Grange was let,and good, earnest 
Mrs. Kipple. and Dorcas established themselves 
in two sunny rooms giving to the south, where 
the apple boughs brushed against the lozenge- 
shaped panes of the casement. The Bellairs 
family settled down all over the rest of the first 
floor, in a miscellaneous, cosmopolitan sort of 


way, mixing up birds, old china, sermon-paper, 
patchwork, and theology in a manner which 


_amazed the precise soul of gentle Miss Briggs. 


The scientific man perched himself on the top 
floor, where he could have a good outlook with 
his telescope, and set up his cases of specimens 
without let or hinderance. And Miss Briggs her- 
self made a home-like little home on the second 
story, and devoted her whole energy—and not 
without some degree of success—to keeping the 
peace between Chico, the monkey, and Nip, the 
terrier. 

Mrs. Kipple, however, got tired of rural felicity, 
and returned to the city in the autumn. 

Mr. Bellairs received a call to a Delaware par- 
ish, where peaches were thicker than blackber- 
ries, and the climate was soft as that of Italy, 
and he accepted it promptly. 

“What shall we do now?” said Miss Briggs, 
who was disposed to take a timorous view of 
things. 

Mr. Hyde pushed his spectacles on to the top of 
his head. ‘“ Don’t you like the house ?” said he. 

“Yes,” Miss Briggs admitted, “I like the 
house.” 

“And don’t you consider the situation salu- 
brious ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Miss Briggs. 

“Then,” said Mr. Hyde, looking at the edge of 
his geological hammer, “why don’t you stay 
here ?” 

“What, all alone by myself ?” said Miss Briggs. 

“No,” said the scientific gentleman : “with 
me! ” 

“Good gracious!” cried Miss Briggs. 

“We both like the place,” said Mr. Hyde, “‘ we 
like the situation, and we like each other. Why 
shouldn’t we settle down here for life ?” 

“But I never have thought of such a thing,” 
said Miss Briggs, in trepidation. 

“Think of.it now,” said Mr. Hyde, in accents 
of scientific persuasion, as he-laid down his ham- 
mer and took her black-mittened hand tenderly 
in his. 

And Mr. Bellairs married: them before he went 
away, and Kipple Grange has never been to let 
since. 


ee 


A‘ BRIDAL SONG. 


Dosr-thou linger, gentle maiden, 
At:the minster door ? 

Dost: thou tremble, tender maiden, 
On. the chancel floor ? 

Dost. thou fear, and dost thou: falter, 

When thou kneelest at the altar? 

With: the bridegroom by thee now 

Wilt thou take the marriage vow ? 


If thy;heart, O loving maiden, 
Thou: hast given away, 
Without. fear, O trustful maiden, 
Give. thy hand to-day. 
Leaving father, leaving mother, 
Give thy life unto another, 
Taking back a dearer life. 
From his love as wedded wife. 


Let him.lead thee, wedded maiden, 
From the altar now. : 

Thou art his forever, maiden, 
By the marriage vow. 

His in joy and. sorrow ever, 

None these holy bonds may sever. 

Loving, trusting, stand beside 

Him who loves thee, happy bride! 


PASTORAL DAYS. 


Tis gratifying to\find in the critical Saturday 
Review, of London, the following-appreciative 
notice of Mr. W. H» Gibson’s daintily illustrated 


-idyl,- Pastoral. Days, lately published by Harper 


& Brothers, and universally lauded by the Amer- 
ican press as one of the most exquisite volumes 
of-the:day : 

>“ This pleasant American book has brought to 
our remembrance, h without any sense of 
imitation,;two old-fashioned favorites. In the 
first: place, its descriptions of rural humanity, its 


-rustic sweetness and humor, have a certain anal- 


with the delicately pencilled studies of life in 

iss Mitford’s Our Village ; but the relation it 
bears ‘to the second book is much closer. It is 
more than forty, years since Mr. P. H. Gosse pub- 
lished the first of those delightful sketches of an- 
imal life at home which: have led so many of us 
with a wholesome purpose into the woods and 
lanes. . It-was in the Canadian Naturalist that 
he broke this new. ground, and though we do not 
think this:has ever been one of his best-known 
books, we can not but believe that there are still 
many readers who will be reminded of it as they 


‘glance down Mr. Gibson’s pages. The fauna and 


flora of both books are’ the same, or nearly the 
same ; the patient, cheerful attitude in the pres- 
ence of nature is the same; and in his specially 
entomological fervor the younger distinctly recalls 


to us the elder naturalist. The indignation of 


the villagers: at the. man who can spend his time 
in paying attention to insect life is told in a story 
that directly reminds one of Mr. P. H. Gosse’s 
anecdotes. -. In Canada, as in. New England, there 


seems a wider and more generous landscape than 
»we can boast. A recent American writer, other- 


wise~ highly: complimentary to. our institutions, 
complains of the poverty-and confined range of 
our scenery. Only-once, for a moment, among 


‘the billowy woods of Sussex, did. he: contrive to 
‘lose. the sense of restriction: and’ constraint that 


our landscapes gave him,:and he found himself 
always sighing for the boundless forest and vast 
rivers of the States. Even in the naturalist’s: ac- 
count of «the civilized parts of New England, 


-where all is pastoral and,comparatively old, we 


have the same impression of vastness.. The pow- 
ers of nature are unexhausted, the ground itself 
retains its primeval richness, and the explorer 
who dives into a solitude is not always, as in Eng- 
land, coming out upon the seamy side of nothing. 


‘from over the. dis 
‘| against. its broad and: us 


To those who are haunted-by the narrowness-of- 


the Old World and the swarming civilization of 
its crowded acres, there is something very sooth- 
ing, and almost moving, in the record of a life 
spent in the beautiful woodlands of America. 
Mr. Howells has prophesied that a time will come 
when the gadding temper of the Yankee will turn 
backward and form a wave of passionate nostal- 
gia for American solitude. We fancy that the 
whole world will some day look to the back coun- 
ties of the States as the only place where a man 
may be quiet and possess his soul. 

“People must be strangely constituted who do 
not enjoy such pages as Mr. Gibson has presented 
to us here. It is not merely that he writes well, 
though he possesses a style that is full of felici- 
ties, but the subject itself is irresistibly fascina- 
ting. We plunge with him into the silence of a 
New England village in a clearing of the woods. 
The spring is awakening in a flush of tender 
green, in a fever of warm days: and shivering 
nights, and we hasten with our companion through 
all the bustle and stir of the few busy hours of 
light so swiftly that the darkness is on us before 
we are aware. Then falls on the ear a pathetic, 
an intolerable silence; a deep mist covers the 
ground, a few lights twinkle-in scattered farms 
and cottages, and all seems brooding, melting, in 
the deep and throbbing hush of the darkness. 
At last a little plaintive piping trill breaks the 
stillness ; 


“* Again and in I hear the little lonely voice vi- 
brating through the low-1 Aged It is only a little 


frog in some Far-off mars! at what a sweet sense of’ 


sadness is awakened by that lonely melody! How its 
weird minor key; with its magic touch, unlocks the 
treasures of the heart! Only the peeping of a frog; 
but where, in all the varied voices of the night, where, 
even among the great chorus of nature’s sweetest mu- 
sic, is there another song so lulling in its dreamy melo- 
dy, so full of that emotive charm which quickens the 
human heart? How often in the vague spring twilight 
have I yielded to the strange, fascinating melancholy 
awakened by the frog’s low murmur at the water’s 
edge! How many times have I lingered near some 
Swampy.road-side bog, and let these little wizards 
weave their mystic spe: Pabout my willing senses, while 
ad hg air seemed to quiver in the fullness of their 

! I remember the tangle of tall and withered 
anes, through whose- mysterious depths the eye in 
vain would strive to penetrate at the sound-of some 
faint splash or ripple, or perhaps at the quaint, high- 
keyed note of some little isolated hermit, piping in his 
sombre solitude. I recall the-first glimpse of the ris- 
ing moon, as its ‘ol face peered out at me 
josing half the pat 

ge 


steadily it seemed to-steal into view 


rit sila across the inky sky, 
‘glow now chan to a silvery pallor, across whose 
te halo, in a floating film,the ghostly clouds glide 
in their silent flight.’ 


“The wailing of the great owl upon the maple- 
tree breaks through this mood of reverie, and 
takes our author back in memory to the scenes 
of his youth, where the owl was looked upon as 
a creature of most sinister omen, and his own 
partiality to it,as a proof-that there was some- 
thing uncanny or even ‘fey’ about him. All this 
is described with great sympathy and delicacy ; 
but perhaps Mr. Gibson ‘is most felicitous in his 
little touches of floral painting. He has a few 
words about the earthy, spicy fragrance of the 
arbutus that might have been said in verse by the 
late Mr. Bryant; his description of the effect of 
biting the bulbs of the Indian turnip, or ‘ Jack- 
in-the-pulpit,’ is inimitable in its quiet way ; while 
the phrase about the fading dandelions— the 
golden stars upon the lawn are nearly all burned 
out; we see their downy ashes in the grass’—is 
perhaps the best thing ever said about a humble 
flower, whose vulgarity, in the literal sense, blinds 
us to the beauty of its evolution and decay. 

“Tn his studies of life and country manners Mr. 
Gibson is a very agreeable and amusing, if not 
quite so novel, a companion. Not seldom he re- 
minds us not merely of Miss Mitford, but some- 
times of Thoreau and of Hawthorne. The story 
of Aunt Huldy, the village crone who sustained 
herself upon simples to the age of a hundred and 
three, is- one of those little vignettes, half humor- 
ous; half pathetic, and altogether picturesque, 
in which the Americans excel. > Aunt Huldy was 
an old witch in a scarlet hood, whose long white 
hair flowing behind her was wont to frighten the 
village children who came upon her in the woods ; 
but she was absolutely harmless; a crazy old val- 
etudinarian, who was always searching for the 
elixir of life in strange-herbs and decoctions. At 
last she thought she had found it in sweet-fern, 


and she spent her last years in grubbing up ev-" 


ery specimen she could find, smoking it, chew- 
ing it, drinking it, and sleeping with a little bag 
of it tied round her neck. 

“But although Mr. Gibson writes so well, he 
modestly disclaims all pretension as a writer, and 
lets us know that he is an artist by profession. His 
book is illustrated by more than seventy designs 
from his pencil, engraved in that beautiful Amer- 
ican manner to which we have so often called at- 
tention that we need not particularly dwell upon 
it here. The scenes designed are closely analo- 
gous to those described in the text. We have an 
apple orchard in full blossom, with a group of 
idlers lounging underneath the boughs; scenes 
in the fields so full of mystery and stillness that 
we are reminded of Millet, or of our own Mason ; 
clusters of flowers drawn-with all the knowledge 
of a botanist and the sympathy of a poet. It is 
hard-to define the peculiar pleasure that such il- 
lustrations give to the eye. It is something that 
includes and: yet transcends’ the mere. enjoyment 
of whatever. artistic: excellence the designs. may 
possess. We are directly: reminded: by them of 
such: similar scenes as have. been-either the rule 
or the still more fascinating exception of every 


childish life, and at their suggestion the past’ 


comes back; in the familiar Wordsworthian 

phrase, ‘A river flows on through the vale of 
Cheapside.’ It is a curious matter of speculation 
how far this sentiment of homely nature is or is 
not a growth of nineteenth-century civilization. 
A certain sentiment of the grandiose forms of 


seenery- was undoubtedly introduced into life at 
the close of last century, and scarcely existed be- 
fore, even’ in trained poetic minds, But the 
homelier beauty, the picturesqueness of the mi- 
nute objects that surround our feet, this seems 
to’have been more or less an element of human 
feeling from the first, and as vivid in Theocritus, 
or Virgil, or Herrick, as in any nature-loving bard 
who has flourished since the French Revolution. 

“We know so little over here of the best Amer- 
ican art that it may chance that Mr. Gibson is 
very well known in New York. We confess, 
however, that we never heard of him before ; but 
his drawings are so full of delicate fancy and feel- 
ing, and his writing so skillful and graceful, that, 
in calling attention to his book as one of the pret- 
tiest that the present winter season has brought 
forth, we can not but express the hope that we 
soon may hear. of him again, im either function, 
or in both.” ; 


ANSWERS 170 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nor Postrp.—Undressed kid gloves are most desira- 
ble at present, and will remain so during the summer. 

T. O. L.—Peacock blue will remain in fashion. A 
dress of it will look well made by the pattern of the 
Grecian Polonaise Suit ee in Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. XIV. 

Constant Rraper.—Get black: sf ped Surah satin 
to combine with your black silk, use the trimming 
you now have. Get some gay bayadere-striped ribbon 
to pass over the top of your bonnet and form strings. 
Some soft crushed flowers and.an aigrette of feathers 
will make it more ornamental. 

Ex..—Cream, gray. drab, or pale blue French bunt- 
ing, costing from 60 to 80 cents a yard, according to 
width, will look well trimmed with three scantily gath- 
ered ruffles of your brocade across the shirred front 
and sides of a skirt; also as plastron, collar, and cuffs 
on the bunting basque. Make it in the way illustra- 
tions of-the Bayadere Suit are given, if you object to 
the shirrings Mull dresses will be tucked and lace- 
trimmedfor summer. 

Wutre Prats.—Dark checked sleazy wool stuffs 
will be suitable for little girls’ travelling dresses, 
Make them with two wide double box pleats in the 
back, from the neck to the end of the skirt, and a sin- 
gle box pleat down each side of the front. Have a 
belt beginning on the side in front of the back pleats, 
and fastened by a buckle in front. Button the dress 
in front its entire length, and have a deep collar like a 
yoke, Stitching in rows is the only trimming. 

A. B. C.—Get some gay striped cloth for borders and 
panels on your dress, and do not elter the style of it. 

A. K. N.—Get a mustard-color, which is yellowish- 
green, in sleazy Cheviot, with gay striped border of 
mingled dark red, pink, dark green, and pale blue, and 
make your travelling dress with a Greek over-skirt and 
basque, with deep pleatings edged with the border on 
the skirt. 

A. F.—At the Decorative Art Society's rooms, in 
Nineteenth Street, you will see ‘decorated china,” 
while any of the fashionable furniture stores display 
rooms filled with artistic furniture. 

F. R.—White sacques of embroidered muslin and 
belted pleated waists of muslin will be worn for neg- 
ligee with dark skirts. The cream bunting with vel- 
vet will be very pretty, and not too youthful. Striped 
ginghams are more stylish than small checks, but 
many of the latter will be worn. 

J. 8.—Make your gray flannel suit with a hunter's 
jacket, a round full skirt, and pointed apron. Make 


_ the checked silk with a shirred basque and a skirt that 


has three deep-pleated flounces behind, with panels 
lapping over two pleatings in the. front. Edge the 
flounces with red Surah piping, or with black velvet. 

Nertu.—Have a wide collar and turned-up caffs of 
Hamburg edging on your blue satteen basque; also 
straps of it in pleatings of the satteen for the skirt. 
The striped wash poplins make excellent Balmoral 
skirts for spring and summer. 

¥F. M. H.—We do not reply by mail. A large circalar 
or a cloak with bishops’ sleeves made of heavy repped 
silk without lustre, or else of drap d’été, will be suita- 
ble for your fur-lined garment for next winter. Have 
a large collar and wide border of: black fox fur, or, if 
you can not afford this, buy the black Russian hare 
instead. 

Svrgrrrotat Epvoation.—You will find a recipe for 

pot-pourri of rose leaves in Bazar No. 25, Vol. X. A 
good way to correct your grammatical errors is to mix 
with cultivated people, and carefully observe their lan- 
guage. We know of no book that would take the 
place of such training, nor have we any knowledge of 
the treatise you mention. A careful study of the rules 
of English grammar would of course be of iit ser- 
vice. 
* §. O. M.—Make a blue flannel dress with a single- 
breasted shooting jacket, round skirt, and short 
wrinkled apron over-skirt, with stitching for trim- 
ming. The same design is used for wash dresses. 
The waist may be a basque or else a gathered waist 
with a belt. The sacque shape, medium long, with a 
deep round collar, is pretty for a small boy’s coat. 
There are some box-pleated overcoats with belt, and 
also those with princesse double-breasted front, and 
the back in kilt pleats. 

Mrs, C. W.—Tucks in the skirt and algo ruffles, with 
perhaps some footing, are the trimmings for white 
dresses for mourning, instead of embroidery. The 
polka-dotted bands with scalloped edge are also used, 
and are headed by a puff of muslin with black ribbon 
run through it. 

R. R.—Yonr pretty silk is Louisine, aod should be 
used for the whole dress with the exception of red or 
blue satin Surah for facings and bows. It should also 
be simply made with two deep pleatings faced with 
red around the foot, and a very fully draped wrinkled 
and short bonffant over-skirt, Thea shirred basque- 
waist to complete it will be in fhe Best style and best 
taste. 

B. B.—Make a dark silk by the a of the Gre- 
cian Polonaise Suit illustrated in B No. 15, Vol. 
XIV. Get Cheviot of light q ‘or a young girl’s 
travelling suit, and make with a huating jacket, short 
apron over-skirt, and kilt-pleating. 

No. 16,—Send to the Bazar for an bili cloak pat- 
tern, and use white cashmere or élse repped piqué 
with open-patterned embroidery for trimming. The 
white and blue afghans of double zephyr are liked for 
baby carriages. You can obtain back numbers of the 


* Bazar at this office for 10 cents each. 


Aprrecrative Suvssortser.—You"* can get an index 
for each volume of the Bazar by sending to this office. 
Flowers are the favorite gift at Eastér. There are also 
many fanciful boxes and candies in egg shapes sent at 


that time. They may be sent on Easter- Sunday, ed i 


late in the evening of the previous day. The Easte=/” 
cards are seut in letters to friends at a distance. © 
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SALES-ROOM. 


IN THE ROOMS OF THE NEW YORK DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY.—[Srx Pace 346.] 
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THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF 
DECORATIVE ART. 
See illustration on double page. 


NHE New York Society of Decorative Art 
originated primarily in the desire of a num- 
ber of prominent ladies of this city to provide a 
new.and remunerative means of employment for 
gentlewomen, who, having the necessity to earn 
money, were, either from temperament or cir- 
cumstances, debarred from making their struggle 
in more public ways. The modern revival. of 
household art in England had recently occurred, 
resulting in the establishment of the Royal School 
of Art Needle-Work at South Kensington, and 
its influence had to some extent reached our 
shores. It appeared an exceptional opportunity 
for an organization like the Society of Decorative 
Art to furnish work to needy fingers, and to-ele- 
vate at the same time the standard of -public 
taste in decoration. That the aims of the society 
were perfectly practical has been abundantly 
proved by the experience of the four years since 
its formation in March, 1877. 

Immediately upon organization its objects were 
published as widely as possible, and many women 
of recognized artistic taste and skill were invited 
to contribute articles to the sales-rooms, which 
were opened in October, 1877. 

It was early determined that only such things 
as might strictly come under the head of deco- 
rative art, and be of positive artistic merit, should 
be accepted and sold by the society; for it was 
not intended that the charitable purpose should 
absorb the artistic one. Hence such articles as 
wax flowers, skeleton leaves, knitting, crochet, 
and the like, were excluded from its rooms. It 
was decided that all contributions should be sub- 
mitted to a committee on admissions, composed 
of persons of artistic culture, whose expressed 
judgment should be final in determining the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of any object. When con- 
tributions are accepted, if from a new consignor, 
they are numbered and placed in the sales-rooms ; 
the number, after being recorded with the name 
and address, is forwarded to the sender; and if 
she continues to contribute, she attaches her 
number to each thing sent, thus facilitating the 
routine of entry. It is desired that each contrib- 
utor shall place a price upon: anything offered, 
and to this price is added the ten per cent. com- 
mission charged by the society. The checks to 
contributors are sent twice a month. If a con- 
tributor’s work be of unusual merit, it receives 
the seal-of the society, which emphasizes to pur- 


chasers the estimate of the committee. -On the: 


other hand, when articles are declined, they are 
promptly returned, and, if requested at the time 
of sending, a letter of criticism from the com- 
mittee accompanies them. These letters of crit- 
icism are very valuable to the contributors, be- 
cause they point out what are sometimes mere 
technical defects, which, while they can not be 
allowed to pass the committee, may easily be cor- 
rected in future work. In some cases, where 
contributors live at a-distance from art centres, 
and have little or no chance.to study in the direc- 
tion of modern decorative art, the letters of criti- 
cism supply.various desirable suggestions. That 
the opportunities of some contributors must be 
very limited will easily. be understood when it is 
known that articles have. been sent from more 
than twenty-five different States, and cover a ter- 
ritory from Maine to Louisiana, and Minnesota 
to Georgia. Even Mexico and Canada, England, 
Treland, France, and Italy, have consigned articles 
to the society ; and the numberof different con- 
tributors is now nearly two thousand, whereas 
the. sales-rooms opened in 1877 with less than 
two hundred. 

As was almost certain in the beginning of such 
an enterprise, there was found at first great want 
of originality of. design, crudeness of coloring, 
and commonplaceness of character, the execution 
being often far in advance of other qualities. 
Great effort has been made to remedy these faults, 
and the gain during the last three years has been 
remarkable. On the part of the society every- 
thing possible has been done to stimulate im- 
provement. From the commencement it has held 
classes. in ;needle-work and china-painting under 
the best teachers attainable ; it has offered prizes 
for design and execution, held loan exhibitions, 
made suggestions, given advice and material aid, 
and-has, during the past winter, established: a 
class in normal drawing, in which are taught the 
principles of; all decorative design. When this 
course is thoroughly mastered, it is intended, if 
they wish it, to instruct the students in such spe- 
cial branches.of design as they may select. -Phe 
first’course costs.ten dollars’for twenty lessons, 
being put atthe lowest possible price for the 
sake of benefiting more pupils. 

In the effort. to improve the general artistic 
quality of the work, the lending library has ‘been 
of great assistance to contributors at a distance, 
It contains many sheets of design, as well as the 
best books on design and decoration in English, 
French, and German;:and these books are lent 
—sent by mail—to any applicant for the small 
charge of one cent a day and. prepayment of re- 
turn postage. To those who have.no access to 
Jibraries the advantage of this resource will be 
ma..‘fest, and its appreciation is showm by the 
fact that during last: year nearly five hundred 
loans were made from the. library, many of the 


, Volumes going to a great distance. ; 


In connection with loans by the society should 
be mentioned an admirable department that was 
established during the winter of 1880 by the 
Committee on Admissions. It had long been 
found that many remote contributors sent things 
which, while showing technical skill, displayed also. 
a want of knowledge in design and color, and not 
infrequently a lack of good materials. Letters of 
criticism and advice did not appear to remedy 
the difficulty. It was determined, therefore, to 
establish a loan department of approved designs, 
and from this department samples of commenced 
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work are sent, with materials to copy, to contribu- 
tors known to be in especial need. When the 
copy is made, it is returned with the sample to 
the society; the copy is sold in the sales-rooms, 
the price of materials, postage, etc., is deducted, 
and the net profit forwarded to the contributor. 
The plan was experimental; but its results have 
been so satisfactory that it has become a regular 
department. During the eight months of its op- 
eration, last year, two hundred articles were thus 
sent away, and there are about thirty contribu- 
tors on this special list. Many of them are inva- 
lids, some of them are confined to their beds al- 
together, and it is not uncommon for their letters 
to say, “Please send me something that I can do’ 
on my back, for I have to lie down all the while.” 

A subscriber of fifteen dollars-is entitled to 


‘send’ to this loan department one contributor, to 


whom commenced designs will be furnished, sub- 
ject to the conditions, for one year. 

An annual subscriber of one hundred: dollars 
is entitled to nominate a pupil for one year to 
any of the free classes taught by the society. An 
annual subscriber of ten dollars is entitled to 
nominate a pupil for six free lessons in china- 
painting, painting on silk, panel-painting, or dec- 
orative design. But specimens.of drawing or 
painting must. be submitted to the master in 
charge, who shall decide whether she is suffi- 
ciently advanced to profit by the instruction. 

An annual subscriber of five dollars is entitled 
to nominate a pupil for six lessons-in the free 
needle-work classes, the pupil’s ability to be deter- 
mined: by: the first two lessons. If she prove 
very skillful, she is, at the discretion of the com- 
mittee in charge, given a second, more advanced 


- course, and after this, if she is willing to devote 


herself to the work, she is generally taken into 
the work-rooms of the society, and regularly em- 
ployed. - During the period of her instruction her 
work belongs to the society. If she does not go 
into the work-rooms, she must agree not to teach 
in New York for one year after receiving her-in-. 
struction. As a matter of fact, nearly all the free 
pupils of merit do go into the work-rooms, and 

lly thirty or so are daily employed there. 
As the free classes in all-branches are intended 
only for those who desire to become self-support- 
ing, it is not expected that others will seek to en- 
ter them. 

The privileges to subscribers of nomination of 
pupils will, it is hoped, widen the scope of the 
society, not only by increasing its income through 
subscriptions, but through the subscribers reach- 
ing more of the poor gentlewomen for whose 
special assistance the society was instituted. 

As needle-work may be applied to ornament- 
ing so many household articles, it naturally ap- 
pears in almost every form in the beautiful sales- 
rooms, of which we give an illustration. It is 
found on the delicately wrought doyley, the soft» 
table-cloth, the dainty handkerchief bag, the com- 
fort-suggesting sofa pillow, the tall screen, the 
elegant portigre, and numberless other: articles. 
Tt is used to make little things attractive, and 
larger ones more beautiful. But it is elbowed 
on all sides by fine wood-work, lace-work, and 
painting in endless variety, from dinner cards 
and Easter-eggs to mirror frames and services of 
china, 

In the painting classes both the underglaze 
and overglaze methods are taught. The lessons, 
twice a week, last two hours each; the course of 
six lessons in underglaze costing twenty dollars— 
brushes and colors included—while the lessons 
in overglaze are two: dollars: each... For pupils 
intending to support themselves there are special 
classes at lessened rates, During the past year 
430 lessons. were given in the different styles of 
china painting. - In the needle-work department, 
eighty-five pupils were taught in the paying class- 
es,.at five dollars for six lessons; sixty pupils 
were taught: in the free classes, and fifty-one pri- 
vate lessons were given. 

Much of the embroidery done in: the work- 
rooms is in large pieces, such as portiéres, win- 
dow- curtains, and wall-hangings.- These are 
wrought in.large frames, similar to: those de- 
scribed in articles on crewel-work in earlier num- 
bers of the Bazar. Every variety of stitch is 
used, and sometimes a stitch is invented: to suit 
the immediate want. Frequently the pieces of 
work are so large as to require frames five or six 
feet long, and: often four or five, even-more, nee- 
dle-women are employed at the same frame.. Not 
long since the society filled an order for the wall 
decoration of an entire room, which it required 
months to complete... It consisted of panels of 
pale gold satteen, wrought with conventionalized 
rose branches-in natural colors, and-of an elab- 
orate dado and frieze of soft-toned needle-work. 
Such orders as this-take time and many deft 
fingers to finish, and- the work-rooms are .fre- 
quently more crowded than is comfortable. or 


‘convenient. » During the past year the, society 


has filled important orders from Cottier, Herter, 
Tiffany, and other prominent houses, and there is 
a steadily increasing demand for its work wher- 
ever it has become known,- It is: now. moving 
into a more commodious house, No. 28 East Twen- 
ty-first Street, where it will have still better facil- 
ities for the fulfillment of orders, and the display 
of its own and its contributers’ productions. 

It receives orders for almost every variety of 
embroidery, although it does not execute all kinds 
in its-own rooms. For instance, flannel embroid- 
ery and embroidery on garments: it does not do, 
but will take orders for it, as it always knows 
of persons glad to secure the work, and to-bring 
worker: and .buyer together is one of its chief 
objects. 

An. important branch.of the business is stamp- 
ing and commenced work. The patterns are first 
traced from the colored design on tracing-paper. 
Then the tracing is pricked through on a light 
brown paper by means of a curious little needle- 
like instrument worked rapidly by a treadle, and 

ided by the stamper’s hand. Finally, the pow- 

r which makes the stamped outline is dusted 


through the tiny punctures. From the stamping- 
room the article goes to the work-room, enough 
of the figure is embroidered to show how it should 
be done; and then. the article, with sufficient 
crewels.or silks to finish it, is, unless it be an or- 
der, offered for sale in-the needle-work sales- 
room.: In the needle-work sales-room are sold 
crewels, silks, flosses,”littén, silk, and worsted 
stuffs—indeed, all materials for embroidery kept 
by the’ society; and it is entirely separate from 
the géneral sales-rooms of the contributed articles. 
A large stock is not kept, but it is very carefully 
selected: from the best materials to be had both 
in this country and -in Europe, and there is con- 
tinued effort to improve it. 

Indeed, in’évery department the effort toward 
improvement is steady and constant, for it is 
hoped to reach a. broader usefulness, a greater 
success. ‘* The-m ers are devoted to its inter- 
ests, and have. the benefit of the advice of distin- 
guished artists and experienced business men. 

If: anything» had been required to encourage 
the society-to persevere, the pathetic letters con- 
tinually received from contributors would be more 
than sufficient. Many of the contributors declare 
they have found, for the first time, work that they 
can profitably do, although they have striven ear- 
ly and late.in many ways. Some of the letters 
are-from Southern women, who write of ruined 
homes, and poverty so extreme that their letters 
are delayed from actual inability to pay postage. 
But to the credit of independent womanhood let 
it be known that of the thousands of letters re- 
ceived by the society since its inception, not one 
has asked for money, though everywhere and al- 
ways comes the cry for employment, which the 
society does its best to supply.. And when it is 
said that during 1880 it paid the contributors 
more than $18,500, it will be seen that it has 
done something toward relieving the wants of 
that most difficult of all classes to assist—the re- 
fined poor. 
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WOMEN ARE STRANGE. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Avrnor or “Granpmotuer’s Mowry,” “Poor Hv- 
manity,” ‘‘ CowaRD CONsOIENOE,” ETO. 
“Les femmes sont si étranges.”—PatnteRon. 


CHAPTER XX. 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER, 


THERE was to be no beating about the bush in 
this case, it was evident.. With a wish to abridge 
the interview, or announce the nature of it at 


‘ once, Clara Darrell had gone straight to the main 


question at issue. Here was a truth to be told; 


let it be told without preface or parade—without’: 


theatrical effect ! 

Mrs. Cuthbert stared hard at the speaker, and 
then closed and reopened her eyes like a woman 
doubtful if she were not dreaming all this. Her 
face changed color, and» the spots on her 
cheeks added to the general ghastliness of its 
hue, before the shaking hand was stretched out 
for the diluted spirits at her elbow. 

“Did you say my daughter Clara?” she whis- 
pered, very huskily. ‘Did you really say my 
daughter ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“God help me—what:is:to be done? What 
is the use of your coming to me now ?” she mut- 
tered, looking askance at her visitor over the rim 
of the glass she was holding to her lips, and with 
her teeth chattering against it. 

“Ah! that is what I want to talk to you about, 
mother, if you will let:me.” 

“ Mother,” she repeated softly to herself: Then 
she put the glass down untasted, and looked more 
intently and earnestly across at this child of hers. 

“T don’t see the use of it all now,” she repeat- 
ed once more; “and I am afraid of a scene.” 

“T am not going to make a scene.” 

“Or of any emotional display,” she added. “TI 
have been recommended to keep myself very qui- 
et, very free from all excitement—I have, indeed.” 

“So have I.” 

“And you will distress.and frighten me ; I see 
it in your face,” she whimpered. 

“T will be very calm—I give you my word,” 
was the daughter’s answer. 

“My heart is wrong, as well as my spine,” she 
added, “and you must remember always that you 


are talking to a poor invalid; you will do that, I 


am sure,” 

“T will, indeed.” 

“T wish Mrs. MacAlister had come with you,” 
she said, nervously ; “if she had only been 
I could have borne this so much better.” 

“I think you are mistaken,” answered Clara, 

“Ah! well—I hope: I*am: What is it you 
want'to say to me after all these miserable years ?” 
she asked. 

“Have they been miserable years to you, mo- 
ther?” asked Clara, anxiously, 

She had sat down facing her, but very close, so 
that she could put her hand out and touch hers 
when it was necessary. 

The mother seemed to flinch away again—to 
hide as it were behind the cloak of her illness 
and imperturbability. 

“Have I not had years’ of illness—of an ineur- 
able complaint ?” she repeated. “Can you ex- 
pect to hear that they were happy ones?” 

“T should be sorry:.to hear it,” said Clara; 
“glad to be told, for jyour sake, for your soul’s 
sake, that’ they have all been. years of sorrow and 
repentance since you left me-and my father,” 

“ An actress talking to me about my soul!” she 
cried, half hysterically, half scornfully. - “Oh! if 
you have come to preach to me, you had better 
go down stairs again.” 

“T am no preacher, mother.” 

They were very mournful words which rang 
out now, but they seemed to vibrate in the listen- 
er’s heart. She regarded her wistfully again. 
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“T don’t see what you want me to say.” 

“That you are sorry; only say that to me.” 

“ You don’t know what I had to put up with,” 
she replied ; ‘‘ how every wish of mine was thwart- 
ed, and every wish of your father’s held up to 
me as law. You don’t know how proud he was, 
how exacting, and how he looked down upon me 
and every friend I had, suspecting, hating, jeer- 
ing at them all. When I married him, I told 
him I could not give up the stage; that it was 
my life, the very breath I drew; he understood 
that when he married me. But he made my life 
a curse by his suspicions, until I flung-myself 
away from him. But I’m not sorry; it. served 
him right. Everybody said so, everybody thought 
so, and I am not sorry.” 

She was excited now, but it was scarcely Clara 
Darrell’s fault. She reached out her trembling 
hand again for the glass, the contents of which 
she emptied on this occasion, her daughter watch- 
ing her attentively. 

“There! you see what you have done,” said the 
invalid. ‘I told you that you would upset me; 
but it’s as well: you should know the truth, now 
you have asked for it. His fault, every bit of 
it, although he has not dinned that.into your ears 
day after day all this long time, I’ll swear.” 

“He spoke of you to me for the first time a 
week or two ago,” was the reply. 

“Oh!” said the mother, tossing her head con- 
temptuously, “that was it! And you had no cu- 
riosity to ask what had become of me ?” 

“They said you were dead,” answered Clara ; 
“T had not dreamed you were living.” 

“That’s a pretty way to serve anybody—put- 
ting me into my grave before my time !” she criéd, 
with warmth. “Did your father always say I 
was dead ?” 

“My father went to India when I was too 
young to know the truth, and my aunts never said 
a word.” 

“The aunts. Ah, I remember the cats! » Dread- 
ful women !” 2 

Clara Darrell thought herself that the aunts 
had objectionable traits of character, but she‘did 
not allude to them on that occasion. A»new 
thought struck her suddenly. 

= They never said a word against you all the 
time I was left with them; they let me grow up 
thinking you were like other mothers I had seen 
and known and loved,” said Clara. 

“Oh, my. God! you must go away! I, can’t 
bear you,” she exclaimed. “ You talk of not dis- 
tressing me, and yet sit there and try to drive me 
mad! I'll not stand it; I will have no more of 
it. Come some other day—some time to-mor- 
row—but go now.” 

She was reaching out her hand for the. spirit 
decanter again, when Clara Darrell touched her. 

“Don’t take any more of that,” she said. 

“Oh, I’m not in the habit of taking it,” she 
answered, quickly ; but the hand was withdrawn 
from the decanter at her daughter’s biddin; 
“Don’t think I drink; don’t credit me with all 
the vices because I was led away when I was 
young. I haven’t been, if you knew all, so very 
bad a woman. Fate was against me, and I was 
a vain fool, and—” 

She met her daughter’s eager glance, stopped, 


‘then added : 


“But I’m not sorry I left your father. He 
need not think that. I don’t want him to fancy 
that!” 

“Tam not going to tell my father I have seen 

»” 


“That’s well. But why-not?” she asked, cu- 
riously. . 

“T think it would unsettle him.” 

“Not that. And if it did, what of it?. You 
don’t mind unsettling me,” she added, peevishly, 
even with jealousy already. ; 

“T hope I have not said a word to distress you. 
I have been trying not to do so,” said Clara. 

“You could hardly expect me to sit as, calm 
and stony as a statue,” she replied, “and it would 
have been as well if you had kept this secret al- 


“T only learned it a week or two ago, and it 
struck me:down at once.” 

“Did it?” 

She looked hard at her daughter again, shiver- 
ed, and drew the Cashmere. shawl more :closely.- 
round her. After a moment’s pause she said, in 
a slow tone, 

“Your father is in London again?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Married again ?” 

“Why—how—” 

“We were divorced years ago. Has~he not ° 
told you that ?” p54 a 

“ No.” 

“Ah, he does not tell you much, I see,” was 
the reply. ‘And perhaps it’s as well. Where 
is he living ?” 

“In London—at present.” 

“T don’t want to know where,” she cried, quick- 
ly. “I don’t want to hear about him. He is rich, 
I sup) 

“ Yes, I believe he is.” 

“T did not leave him because he was poor. It 


’ would have been all the better for me, in a world- 


ly sense, if I had staid with-him. Wouldn’t it?” 

“In every sense—yes.” ; 

“TIshe— But I don’t want to talk about him,” 
she cried ; ‘tell me of yourself. What made you 
take to the ” 

“A lore for it—an impulse which I could: not 
restrain.’ 


“J know! I know!” she cried, clapping her 


_ tegether eoilt “and what a life it is! 
is any other life compared to it, when the 
people talk of you, and your name is on every 
boarding, in every newspaper! And you have 
got 80 famous—my own child, too! What would 

give to see you act once in my life! What 
would I give!” 

“Tam getting-afraid of it all; Iam longing for 
peace and home,” Clara Darrell confessed. 

“What nonsense!”- exclaimed the mothep, 
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“Why should you give up fame and fortune, en- 
dowed as you are?” 
* “T shall only act once more.” 

“Once more? when?” 

“When I am stronger, and just to keep my 
word with poor Splatterdash.” 

“Oh—h! his benefit. That is in March, I 
think ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tell me what part you are going to take—tell 
me all about it. I shall be so very glad to know 
everything, and to advise you,” she said, with 
brightening eyes. 

“T will come again. I am weary now—I am 
not very strong,” said Clara, faintly. 

“Yes, ves. Come soon, please,” she adjured. 
“T have a claim upon you now. Have I not?” 

“T will come soon.” 

Clara rose and said, ‘‘ You are not sorry I have 
told you I am your daughter ?” 

“No; glad,” she answered. 
you go, if you don’t mind.” 

Clara leaned over this strange mother, kissed 
the wasted face, and said, “Good-by.” As she 
went out of the door the eyes followed her curi- 
ously, yearningly, and remained closed, with one 
thin hand before them, for some minutes, till it 
was lowered and stretched slowly toward the 
brandy. 

Clara was in her own room then, talking to 
Mrs. MacAlister. 

“You did not tell me you were going up stairs 
at once,” said the old actress. ‘ Well, are you 
any the worse ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Any the better ?” 

“T think so—I hope so.” 

“ What makes you hope that ?” 

“That I may be of service to her—of comfort 
to her presently.” 

“ Ah! don’t build too much upon that, Clara,” 
answered Mrs. MacAlister ; “and don’t forget.” 

“ Forget what ?” 

“The father down stairs.” 

And, after this warning, Mrs. MacAlister with- 
drew. 


“Kiss me before 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE WORD OF A DARRELL. 


% Don’t forget the father down stairs!” What 
made Mrs. MacAlister say that? As if it were 
likely, thought Clara Darrell, as if the proud old 
soldier were not always in her thoughts, and it 
was not always on her mind how to reconcile his 
life with hers and Ernest Archstone’s. And here 
again a third reconciliation, if it were possible, 
and at least peace and pardon resting between 
two lives which a grievous sin had separated. If 
she could see her way to this! If the mother 
could only own how she had been, and the 
father say, “I bear no enmity in my heart against 
you now,” it would be well for both. There was 
another thought rankling in Clara’s mind also— 
the money which had been bequeathed to the 
mother, and on the proceeds of which she was 
living. If that could be swept scornfully away 
she would be happier. Surely no new life for 
this mother, living complacently on the tempter’s 
bounty to the end. When should she tell her 
father? It was not politic to surprise him with 
the fact that his runaway wife was up stairs and 
in ambush, and that the daughter visited her oc- 
casionally ; he was hasty, and would not acknowl- 
edge the position, or see the benefit to be derived 
from it. He would only fear there was treason in 
the camp, and the daughter siding with the bad 
mother against the good father. He would not 
guess the end in view, the aim and object of her 
wishes; and so once more a secret between father 
and child until the light was stronger on her path 
in life, and she could see her way more clearly to 
the end of it. There would presently come the 
sunshine, wherein-no falsities could Jive, and he 
would bless her for her thoughtfulness in time. 

A week afterward she was not quite certain of 
the wisdom of her step, or of. the eternal sun- 
shine at the end of her journey. The mother 
had become fretful, exacting, jealous—or rather 
had discovered an opportunity of displaying her 
various weak points, of which it was evident she 
had a great many, and which Mrs. MacAlister 
had skillfully avoided in a great degree by leav- 
ing the room when they began to assert them- 
selves prominently and objectionably. 

Clara Darrell was a woman of sentiment, the 
reader is aware—a poor, weak heroine at the 
best—and she was possibly the worst woman to 
* cope with “Mrs. Cuthbert.” » Clara looked for- 
ward too sanguinely to results, believed too read- 
ily, saw signs of moral improvement and ad- 
vancement in little spasmodic efforts which end- 
ed with her visits, and by degrees became to an 
extent the victim rather than the companion and 
guide. 

There was no intention on the mother’s part to 
deceive her, and there was a fitful, wild affection, 
which came to the elder woman very rapidly, 
born of Clara’s growing love for her, and of that 
terrible isolation which. she had endured for 
years. She would fret now if Clara was not al- 
ways at her beck and call, and give way to angry 
fits of weeping if Clara alluded to the father as 
one whom it was still her duty to study first: 

Here, sad fact to record as it may be, was no 
Traviata borne down by remorse—a poor, panic- 
stricken, middle-aged female, who, having lost all 
her lovers, finds that time is left for weeping and 
wailing. There was no real penitence at the 
heart’s core of Clara Darrell’s mother; she. was 
the “Little Cuthbert” of the London stage still, 
only time had gone by, and left her powerless for 
harm. She might sigh and shake her head to 
please her daughter, but the real regrets were for 
the sudden termination of her stage career, the 
disappearance of her stage admirers, the solitary 
confinement to that up-stairs room, shut away 
from the glare and glitter of a world which she 
had loved with all her soul. 


“Tf I could only get about!” she said one day ; 
“if I only had my strength and health, I should 
still be famous. Why, I am only forty-four now ; 
what’s that on the stage, where I should not look 
more than thirty? It’s youth sti..—comparative 
youth—and I am like a convict in her cell here. 
The best actresses are about my age; they’re not 
chits like you. I can act as well as ever, too— 
and people would.run after me as much. That 
Mrs. MacAlister was the rage at sixty; think of 
that! And I have been struck out of it so young. 
Oh! it is hard—it is hard !” 

Clara would endeavor to reason with her, but 
it was a vain effort, generally ending in hysterics, 
and the expression of a belief that her child— 
her only child—was trying to kill her by sheer 
aggravation. Sometimes she would appear to be 
impressed by Clara’s manner, and now and then, 
not very often, she was impressed in earnest, and 
sat shuddering and cowering away from her. But 
it was the same woman the next morning, and 
the up-hill battle had to be fought again, and with 
the same heart-weary termination. 

Had it not been for Ernest Archstone’s visits, 
the young actress might not have gathered 
strength so rapidly; but he, still penitent and 
humble and on his very best behavior, added that 
brightness to her life which was absolutely neces- 
sary. Colonel Darrell had simply, as he. told 
Mrs. MacAlister, to “grin and bear it.” The 
course of true love was too strong for him after 
all, and-had carried away all his former reso- 
lutions. 

He was a vacillating old stupid, nothing more 
—but, Heaven be thanked, his daughter Clara 
was getting well and strong, and would soon be 
out of the doctor’s hands for good. Till then 
only he and Ernest Archstone should see her. 
Those sisters of his who would not go back to 
Derbyshire, and who “were very comfortable, 
dear Leonard, thank you, and don’t trouble about 
us,” might wait. They were born to wait, per- 
haps, and, poor women, they had passed their 
lives in waiting. Waiting for a proper appreci- 
ation of their sterling characters and of the good- 
ness of their motives, waiting even for husbands, 
who were scarce in Derbyshire, and not to be cap- 
tured even by middle-aged spinsters with a fair 
amount of capital of their own in the three-per- 
cents. 

Colonel Darrell attended all the meetings be- 
tween Ernest Archstone and his daughter now. 
He sat there, the grim third person who was “no 
company.” He would not allow too much “ tom- 
foolery” out of his presence; he had not made 
up his mind about anything; he told them both 
regularly and during every interview that was ac- 
corded they must not rely too much upon his 
generosity. Once he somewhat disturbed the 
equanimity of Ernest Archstong, who certainly 
was extremely irritable at times, by telling him 
that if Clara could only make up her mind to 
marry an old friend of his—a Major Elphicks, of 
good family and position, and only a few years 
older than she was, he could not tell precisely 
how many, for Elphicks made up so confounded- 
ly well—it would be a wise act, and he was sure 
Elphicks would make her one of the best of hus- 
bands. 

“My dear dad, he’s only a betting man,” cried 
Clara, “His life is passed in laying wagers on 
anything and everything.” 

“ Well, now you mention it,” said the father, 
“he did lay me twenty pounds that you would be 
acting before a month’was over—the idiot.” 

“A complete idiot, sir; you are quite right,” 
exclaimed Ernest Archstone, suddenly beginning 
to walk about the room in a wild-beast fashion 
that was a little trying to the nerves. “It is 
through him that my happiness has been put off 
in this indefinite way ; he has been always a shad- 
ow on me.” 

“ But I don’t like him a bit, Ernest,” said Clara. 

“That's nothing to do with it, Clara ; if he likes 
you, he becomes grossly objectionable to me,” 
cried the actor. “I shall slay him yet.” 

“ He’s a gentleman by birth—I knew his father 
—and what the deuce do I know about you, sir?” 
cried the Colonel. 

“ Father, you are forgetting I am not to be agi- 
tated by anything,” said Clara, plaintively. 

“Yes, yes, my dear,soIam. I have finished,” 
he said; “it is not likely I would say a word to 
distract you now. But it was silly of this Major 
to talk of your acting within a month, and insist- 
ing upon betting twenty pounds with me, was it 
not?” 

“ You forget Mr. Splatterdash’s benefit, father,” 
said Clara, with great demureness. 

“Splatterdash’s benefit! What—what on 
earth has the benefit of that confounded cad to 
do with you?” 

“T promised to do one leetle scene from Romeo 
and Juliet. I promised long before your return 
from India, and if I am well enough, I should like 
to keep my word.” 

“ Gracious heavens !” ejaculated the father. 

“There goes twenty pounds, Colonel,” said the 
actor. 

“Hang the twenty pounds! I don’t mind the 
money; and—can’t you sit down for a minute, 
sir, instead of walking about like a. polar bear?” 

Ernest Archstone took a seat by Clara’s side. 

“ Splatterdash was in great trouble—out of his 
wits, and the brokers in, poor fellow,” the daugh- 
ter explained, “and I gave him my word I would 
act. The word of a Darrell.” 

“Humph,” said the Colonel. 

“You would not like me to break that ?” Clara 
added. 

“T should like to break Splatterdash’s neck,” 
was the reply; “but you may-not be well enough 
to think of it.” 

“Then I will not act. “And even if you ask me 
to break my word—” 

“T don’t ask you to do that; I haven’t said 
so,” the Colonel called out. 

“ And it’s only a small scene,” said Ernest— 
“the balcony scene in Romeo and Juliet, where” — 


“T know, sir ; I don’t want to be told what the 
balcony scene in Romeo and Juliet is like. Good 
God! I knew it by heart before you were born,” 
cried the father, indignantly. 

“Then I may act, papa, this once?” inquired 
Clara. 

“This once!” he said, with a low groan. 

“Yes, this once,” she repeated, “and for the 
last time.” 

“You say that—of your own free-will?” he 
cried ; “on the word of a Darrell, too?” 

“On the word of a Darrell, it shall be the last 
appearance of Clara Galveston on any stage,” 
she answered, earnestly. 

“Very good,” cried the father. “That’s right, 
Clara, and I'll take a stall to see you act. There 
—and by Jove, I’ll take your aunts!” 

Clara put her arms round his neck and kissed 
him. Ernest Archstone took the liberty of shak- 
ing him by the hand most vigorously. 

“You have nothing to do with it, sir; don’t 
pull me about like this,” cried Colonel Darrell. 
“ Leave go.” 

“TI see the kindness of your heart, Colonel,” 
said Ernest, “and, besides—I play Romeo.” 

“The devil you do!” said the Colonel, astonish- 
ed for an instant, and then he added, shortly, 

“Oh, the devil doubt you, I should have said.” 


[ro BE CONTINUED.) 


Parasols, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 340. 


Tux cover of the parasol Fig. 1 is of white brocade, 
with a border woven in the material; it is lined with 
red Surah. The handle, which is of light polished 
wood, is ornamented with a bow of and cream 
white satin ribbon. 

The 1 Fig. 2 is covered with red satin de Lyon, 
and trimmed at the top and bottom with an applied 
border of black Spanish lace. The lining is white lus- 
tring. The stick is of polished yellow wood. A red 
satin ribbon bow is tied about the handle. 

The dark brown Surah cover of the parasol Fig. 8 is 
bordered with id Surah satin ; it is lined with cream- 
colored figu: foulard. The handle is dark brown 
wood in with mother-of-pearl, and is furnished 
with a ribbon loop and bow. 

The 4 is covered with steel blue satin 
trimmed with a ler in Spanish embroidery, and 
lined with light blue ae The hooked handle is 
of light polished wood, and is ornamented with a bow 
of light and dark dlue satin ribbon. 


Edgings for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 340. 


Tar edging Fig. 1 is worked with narrow serpentine 
braid and medium fine cotton in the following man- 
ner: Ist round.—x 2 dc. (double crochet) separated by 
5 ch. (chain stitch) on the next point of the braid, 4 ch., 
1 dc. on the braid half way between the point and the 
hollow, as shown in the illustration; 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the next point, not yet working it off; 1 dc. 
on the braid half way between the hollow and the next 
point, working off the upper vein of it and the pre- 
ceding sc. together; 4 ch. ; repeat from *. round. 
—At the other side of the braid, * 1 s¢. on the next 
and 1’sc. on the following point, working off both to- 
pothers 5 ch., 1 de. half way between the point and the 

liow, and 1 de. half way between the hollow and the 
next point, working them off together; 5 ch.; repeat 
from *. 8d round.—Alternately 1 dc. on the follow- 
Spe receding round, and 2 ch. 

e ing . 2 is worked with mignardise braid 
in the following manner: 1st round.—Alternately catch 
together the next 3 loops with 1 sc.,and work 5ch. 2d 
round.—1 sc. on the middle ch. of the next 5 in the 
pee round, * 1 de. on the middle ch. of the fol- 

lowing 5,1 sc. an Ic. aroun e upright veins of 
wing 5,1 d 5 d d th right vei 

the Pas dc., 1 sc. on the same st. on which the 

single dc. was worked; repeat from *. 3d round.— 

Alternately catch together the next 8 loops on the oth- 

er side of the mignardise with 1 sc., and work 4 ch, 


Insertion for Dresses, etc.—Knot- Work, 
See illustration on page 340. 


Weird ony? can bead with — beard cot- 
nl, coarse or tapestry wool, according to the pur- 
pose for which it is designed. To make fe, cut hate 
ting threads twenty inches long; take up two at a 
time, fold them through the middle, and tie them once; 
then pin the knots at intervals, as shown in the illus- 
tration, on the long cushion which is required for knot- 
work, and work for the 1st round as follows: Guide a 
double thread along over the ends, working 2 b. st. 1. 
(button-hole stitch loop) around it with each end in 
turn. 2d round (4 ends are required for each pattern 
figure).— With the 4th of the next 4 ends work 2 b. 
st. 1. aronnd the middle 2 ends, then with the 1st end 
work 2 b. st. 1. around the middle 2; repeat from x. 
8d round.—Work as in the Ist round. 4th round (24 
ends are required for each ge en figure).—* Twice 
alternately guide the 1st of the next 24 ends diagonaliy 
over the 2d-12th ends, and work 2 b. st. 1. with each of 
the Jatter in turn around the former; then work a sim- 
ilar figure in the opposite direction with the 13th-24th 
ends, working around the 24th end as previously around 
the ist; repeat from *. 5th round.—x With the 23d 
and 2th ends of one and the Ist and 2d ends of the 
my 4 | pegs figure work 43¢ double knots; then 
slip the ist of these 4 ends between the 28d and 24th 
ends, and the 4th of them between the ist and 2d ends 
from which the 4}¢ double knots led; draw 
the ends closely, and work double knot; slip the 
9th-12th of the next 24 ends, in the manner shown in 
the illustration, over the 13th-16th ends, and under 
the 17th-20th ends, and the 5th-Sth ends under the 
13th-16th and over the 17th-20th ends; repeat from x. 
6th ronnd.—Work as in the 4th round, working the 

res in 0} te directions, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Tth-9th rounds.—Work as in the ist-3d. 10th 
round.—With the 8d and 4th of each 4 ends work 1 b. 
st. l. around the ist 2 ends, turn'the surplus thread of 
the 4 ends to the wrong side, secure them with the 
needle, and clip them. 


Crochet-Work for Carriage or Cradle Afghans. 
See illustration on page 340. 


Tins pretty crochet pattern for afghans is worked 
with double zephyr wool, either in two shades of a 
single color or in contrasting colors, using the darker 
one for the und. Begin with a foundation of the 
requisite width, and work back and forth as follows: 
1st round.—1 sc. (single crochet) on every st. (stitch) of 
the foundation. 2d round.—1 ch. (chain stitch), then 1 
8c. around the eres, veins of every sc. in the preceding 
round. 3d round.—Crochet on the right side of the 
work. Take up the lighter shade, work with the darker 
2 sc. on the next 2 st. in the preceding round, at the 
same time working around the light wool, « keeping 
the dark st. on the needle, and using the light wool, 3 
times alternately put the wool over the needle, and 
take up a st. from the next of the 3 st. directly below 
in the round before the last (see illustration), work off 
with 1 st. all the light veins on the needle, put the light 
wool to the back of the work, and with the dark wool 
take wet st. from around both upper veins of the next 
st. in the preceding round, work off the 3 veins on the 
needle together, then work 8 sc. on the following 8 st. 
— around the light wool which is. thus carried 
forward; repeat from *. After open g the 3d 
round, work alternately as in the 2d and round 
working around the light wool in the 2d round, an 
transposing the pattern, so‘as to ay Hg light blocks 
in each row above the dark blocks in the preceding 
row of pattern figures, as shown in the illustration. 


PRAGUE. 


HE first thing that every one does upon ar- 
riving at Prague (says the artist of these 
graphic sketches of the Bohemian capital) is to 
hurry off at once to the grand old bridge, the 
most perfect medieval structure of the kind in 
Europe, with its graceful gateway towers and 
strange groups of statuary over each pier. We, 
of course, did as all the world does, and found 
ourselves upon the bridge at Prague one calm 
and beautiful evening, just as the harvest-moon 
was rising over the buildings of the Hradschin. 
The spires of the cathedral and the Benedictine 
abbey, and the long line of roof of the vast pal- 
ace, formed a silhouette against the clear sky. 
The churches and buildings of the Kleinseite lay 
at the foot of the great Bohemian Acropolis in 
deep shadow, the gloom here and there height- 
ened, rather than illuminated, by the gleam from 
some house window or lamp reflected in a long 
train of light on the rippled surface of the Mol- 
dau. Looking in the opposite direction, the count- 
less towers, spires, and domes of the Altstadt 
seemed to rise as if by magic, brilliantly lit up 
by the moonbeams. A more tranquil and beau- 
tiful scene could not be imagined. And a feel- 
ing came over the mind that this must indeed 
be the perpetual abode of peace, and an earthly 
Utopia. Just opposite to where we stood gazing 
upon this enchanting scene was a tall bronzed 
statue, and as the moon rose higher, its gleams 
fell upon the face of the figure, and revealed a 
sad but noble countenance, whose downcast eyes 
were fixed intently upon a crucifix. In a mo- 
ment all ideas of peace and Utopia were banish- 
ed, for upon the very spot where we stood a most 
atrocious crime had been perpetrated five cen- 
turies back, for it was here that John Nepomu- 
cine was assassinated by order of the cowardly 
and jealous Wenceslaus for refusing to reveal the 
confession of the Queen. This seems to have 
been the prelude to acts of even greater violence, 
for within a few.years Prague gained the unen- 


viable notoriety of being the first city in Europe 


which had made religion the excuse for wholesale 
carnage and devastation. For more than two 
centuries, with few intermissions, its streets were 
the scene of insurrection and every kind of vio- 
lence, until in the year 1618 a flame was here 
kindled which set the whole of Europe in a blaze, 
and for thirty years deluged Germany in blood. 
Nor did its troubles end here; for Prague may 
be regarded as the chief theatre of the Seven 
Years’ War; and even so late as 1848 its streets 
again flowed with human blood. 

The great palace of the Hradschin, which has 
for centuries looked down upon these turbulent 
scenes, is now to. become the residence of the 
Crown Prince of ‘Austria and his bride, and let 
us hope that happier days are in store for this 
beautiful city. The palace of the Hradschin, 
though by no means one of the most magnificent 
royal residences in Europe, is probably one of 
the largest. Its size may be judged by the fact 
that it incloses within its court-yards a cathedral, 
a Benedictine abbey, a royal convent, and pos- 
sesses nearly five hundred apartments, the most 
interesting of which are the Coronation Hall and 
the noble Hall of King Ladislaus,.a building of 
very nearly the same dimensions as Westminster 
Hall, London. The most ancient portion of this 
immense palace is its eastern extremity, where 
several towers of the old castle of the Bohemian’ 
kings exist. Amongst them is the Daliborka—a 
name as ominous in Bohemian history as the 
Bastile_in that of France, or the Star-Chamber 
in England. Here are to be seen the torture 
chamber and dungeons that make one shudder 
to think of the agony which their unfortunate 
occupants must have endured, 

The cathedral is a copy of that of Cologne, and, 
like that great church, remained.unfinished down 
to our own time ; it is now being completed by the 
addition of anave. Within, the building is a per- 
fect museum of antiquities, monuments, pictures, 
bronzes, mosaics, and carvings of every date and 
age. The vast silver shrine of St. John Nepomu- 
cine, with its costly but tasteless ornaments in the 
style of the eighteenth century, occupies a part of 
the south aisle, and the beautiful Chapel of St. 
Wensel, with its ancient frescoes and mosaics, 
forms the south transept. The Benedictine church, 
with its twin spires and ancient crypt, is to the east 
of the cathedral, and contains monuments of the 
Bohemian kings from the tenth century. 

A portion of the great palace called the Da- 
menstift forms a singular kind of convent for no- 
ble ladies. The nuns, or rather “ canonesses,” 
are allowed to attend balls, operas, concerts, etc., 
and may, after leaving the “ Stift,” marry. The 
present Queen of Spain was for some years Lady 
Abbess. The chapel of the Damenstift is shown 
in, our -view, immediately below. the cathedral. 
Nearly adjoining is a portion of the palace, which 
has indeed a sinister notoriety. Within it were 
held the meetings of the Bohemian Diet, and on 
the 23d of May, 1618, the Imperial Councillors 
Slawata and Martinitz were thrown out of win- 
dow by the other members of the Diet. The 
places where they fell are marked by two obe- 
lisks. This piece of lawless brutality was the 
commencement of the Thirty Years’ War. 

The Palace of Wallenstein, whose name is so 
mixed up with that terrible time, is in- the Klein- 
seite, immediately below the imperial palace. It 
still belongs to the Wallenstein family, and its 
graceful buildings and pretty gardens are well 
kept. Crossing the bridge, the first object which 
attracts our attention is the noble old bridge 
tower erected by that great benefactor to Prague, 
the Emperor Carl{¥. This tower is said to have 
resisted the whole forces of Gustavus Adolphus 
for fourteen weeks, and to have saved the Altstadt 
from falling into the hands of the Swedes, 

The Rathhaus, in the Altstadt, has been the 
scene of almost countless horrors. From the 
great window shown in our sketch, the a 
1419, flung out the German membersiof the 
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1. Hradschin. 2 Cathedral. 3. Damenstift. 4. Wallenstein Palace. 


Council upon the pikes of the armed mob be- 
neath. Thesame horrible cruelty was again per- 
petrated in 1483, and in 1621 and 1633 wholesale 
executions took place here, and German venge- 
ance disgraced itself by cruelty almost as hor- 
rible as the atrocities perpetrated by the so-call- 
ed “National Party” of the Bohemians. The 
Theinkirche, with its graceful spires and lofty 
nave, is tochurches what the celebrated Vicar of 
Bray is to vicars. Erected in 1407, it was first a 
Catholic church, then given over to the Hussites, 
then to the Utraquists, then to the Calvinists, 
then to the Lutherans, and in 1622 was returned 
to its first possessors. Tycho Brahe, the cele- 
brated astronomer, is buried here. We must not 
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SKETCHES IN PRAGUE. 


omit to mention two of the very interesting sights 
of Prague—the old thirteenth-century synagogue 
and the Jews’ burial-ground, both in the Juden- 
stadt. In the synagogue is to be seen the great 
banner given by Rudolph IL. to the Jews for as- 
sisting him in his wars. 

Tourists visiting Prague for the first time 
should be prepared for one or two Bohemian pe- 
culiarities. That of-kissing the hand is rather 
startling to ladies. This practice is now being 
given up in the larger shops in the more fre- 
quented parts of the town, and the polite shop- 
keeper simply says at parting, “I kiss your hand, 
gracious lady.” In the older and more national 
part of the town ladies must not be astonished if 


the polite shop-keeper does really give effect to his 
words. It is, however, always done in the most 
respectful manner, and should never be resisted. 

Prague is certainly the head-quarters of organ- 
grinders. Those who wish to accustom their ears 
to noises of every description can not do better 
than spend a few weeks in the Bohemian capital. 

The Bohemian cuisine is peculiar, and those 
who object to garlic should not leave their hotel 
to dine ata restaurant. Those, however, who are 
adventurous enough to try the national style of 
feeding will find it solid, though greasy; but let 
them carefully avoid an abominable dish called 
“ Blau gesottene Karpfen.” This horror consists 
of a fat, flabby carp, served up cold in oil, stuffed 


5. Rathhaus. 6. Theinkirche. 7. Jews’ Burial Ground. 


with raisins, and covered with grated sugar. 
Good guides are to be obtained at the hotels, but 
visitors should carefully avoid the “touts” that 
abound in the streets. Prague is by no means a 
cheap place to live in, and those who wish to 
economize will do well to ‘avoid it, as, although 
less expensive than Vienna or Berlin, living is far 
dearer than in the great- majority of German 
towns. Life, however, is very pleasant at Prague, 
but strangers should be very careful not to mix 
themselves up with any political party. Our ad- 
vice to those visiting or staying at Prague is, Hear 
everything that the Bohemians say of the Ger- 
mans, and everything that the Germans have to 
say about the Bohemians, but believe neither ! 


Hosted by Go OS le 
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DESIGN FOR MUSIC PORTFOLIO, BLOTTING-BOOK, ALBUM, ETC.—CREWEL-WORK.—From tue Sourn Kensincton Royat Scuoout or Art NrEpLe-Work. 


MUSIC PORTFOLIO COVER. 


rPXHE South Kensington ‘Royal School of Art 

Needle-Work design above is very popular 
for portfolios, blotting-book covers, and albums, 
the style-of work and coloring depending of course 
upon the use to which it is to be applied, Follow- 
ing precisely the design given, with the inscrip- 
tion “Musye” and a blank below for holding 


name or date, it is of course only suitable for a 
music portfolio, and is ordinarily worked on dark 
écru linen of coarse texture with brown crewels. 
The work is then only in outline in stem stitch, 
directions for which have already been given in 
the Bazar. In this case, however, the letters are 


worked solid in continuous lines of stem stitch, 


and the bee or wasp in the right-hand lower cor- 
ner is also solid, thus giving the needful empha- 


sis to the design. For blotting-books the two 
scrolls are of course omitted, and the design is 
usually worked in crewels in the coloring appro- 
eK: ene and pinks, birds in browns and 
ereams, leaves worked in stem stitch, flowers in 
feather stitch and stem stitch, birds in feather 
stitch. -By varying the color and stitch, new 
effects can be produced, so that the design is 
seareely recognizable as the’ same. For albums, 


velvet or satin is used as the background, and 
the design is worked in silks. For this the col- 
oring is either true to nature (and this being a 
natural design, such coloring is most appropriate); 
or it may be in one or two shades of one color; 
flowers and leaves in outline, birds and wasp in. 
gold or silver thread; or birds with beak, eyes, 
and claws in gold, body in silks, in colors to suit 
the taste. 
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BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN, 


And all who, in consequence of overwork, find them- 
selves suffering from a gradually increasing brain and 
nervous exhaustion, and who feel that they are slowly 
losing vitality and the power to do their best, and that 
a breakdown in the near future is almost inevitable, 
will find in Compound Oxygen a new agent of cure 
and restoration, which acts as a revitalizer—and this 
with oP eggs that at once stops the downward 
drift. he paralysis which so often arrests the steps 
of business men and hard brain-workers after they 
have passed middle life, might in most cases be pre- 
vented by an occasional use of this revitalizing agent. 
-Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its Nature and 
Action, is sent free. Address Drs. Starkey & Pauen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—(Com.) 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AFTER SMOKING OR CHEWING. 

Rise the mouth witb about a wineglassful of water 
into which five or six drops of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate have been put, after smoking or chewing; it 
will purify and sweeten your breath.—{Adv,] 


Try Riker’s American Face Powder. Warrant- 
ed harmless, and indorsed by all the leading Lyric 
dramatic artists. Sold everywhere at 25 cents. 
Those who prefer a liquid preparation will find 
Riker’s Cream of Roses the most satisfactory 
article they can use.—[ Com. ] 


His boots had more wrinkles than an old concertina, 
but he had a bottle of German Corn Remover and said 
he guessed he could stand it. Sold by Druggista. 25 
cents.—[Adv.] 


DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. For Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and Chronic diseases ; Turkish, Russian, Roman, and all 
other Baths; Electricity, Swedish Movement, Spring 
Waters, etc., are employed. Send for Circular,—[ Adv. ] 


Tue most searching investigation from the ablest 
chemists fails to find anything in Hanford’s None Such 
Baking Powder except pure Cream Tartar and finest 
eae Soda. All others have filling,as starch, flour, &c. 
= 3 J 


ADVERTISEHEMEN'LS. 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pour: Can be eaten by mg “9 ptics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 


Royat Baxine Pownrr Co., New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


“WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pieces. $30.00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7 00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets,44 pieces. 8 50 
Richly Decorated Fr’ch China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 12 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 00; white........... 3 25 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. 14 00 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz......... -- 800 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 

Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 

application. Estimates furnished. 


C.L, Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer free of 
charge. Sent C.0.D. or P. O. Money Order. 


NEW YORK SHOPPIN 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y: 


3 LOVELY Moss-Rose & Ass’t. Chromo Cards, 
name on, lc, A 32-col. stor ve Free with 
every order, American Cagp Co., West Haven, Conn, 


ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND 
DECORATIVE PORCELAIN. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEW ELLER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is appro- 
priated to a very complete stock of fine BRONZES, 
Mantel Sets, Marble, Bronze, and Polished Brass 
CLOCKS, with chimes and (patented) stem-winding 
attachments controlled by this house; travelling 
Clocks, &c., together with choicest pieces of decor- 
ative PORCELAIN, in Plaques, Vases, Jardinieres, &c., 
of the Royal Worcester, Minton, and other favorite 
Wares, selected with critical taste and of the latest 
importation, forming a collection of rare merit. 

Visits, if for inspection only, are particularly invited. 


DR. WARNER’S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
@ Vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone, 


A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks, with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affect- 
ed by cold, heat, or moist- 
ure. 


For sale by leading Mer- 
chants, Price by mail $1 25, 


WARNER BRO’s, 
372 Broadway, N.Y. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
de la Facnité de Paris, 
G R | [ [0 N 27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 
T ‘ 
THURBER’S BIRD SEED, 
= 1-lb. Cartoons. 
Our Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
and neatly packed in one- 
pound cartoons, with a piece 
of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
to thrive, ask your Grocer for 
THURBER'’S Bird Seed; also 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 


Sold by all Chemists 
Properly. Mixed in 
ed, combined by an expert, 
toon, If you wish your Birds 
ages to go with the Seed. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
teETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 


ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 


a beneficial effect on the TEETH and GUMS, 
Impure Breatu, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists, 


NOTICH. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


BACK SUPPORTING SHOULDER BRACE, 


Is so constructed that it 
gives a strengthening sup- 
port to the back and draws 
the shoulders back so as to 
expand the chest, a 
the body into an erect an 
oricethl. position. Price, 
‘. $1.50 by mail. Give waist 
. \ measure, Send for circular 
j and illustrated price-list of 


Hygienic 
Undergarments 


wreseoes, 


To 
fff Mrs. A. FLETCHER & CO. 
‘ 6 E. 14th St.,N. Y. City. 


CRISOLINE 


BLONDE HAIR WASH. 


We guarantee this preparation to be free from all 
objectionable qualities. 

By its use, after a few applications, the Hair acquires 
that beautiful Sunny Hue or Blonde color so univer- 
sally sought after and admired. 

The CRISOLINE, by its mild stimulating action, the 
growth of the Hair is promoted, and from its strength- 
ening qualities any tendency to falling off is arrested. 

MANUFAOTUBED ONLY BY 


CHARLES MARCHAND, French Chemist, New York. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
DELLUC & CO.,635 Broadway, New York, 
Importing and Dispensing French Chemists. 
Send for Circular, and mention Harper's Bazar. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


For May 10, 1881, 


Contains the opening chapters of two new 
Serial Stories, entitled 


THE CRUISE OF THE “GHOST,” 


By WM. L. ALDEN, 
Author of “ The Moral Pirates,” 


AND 


SUSIE KINGMAN’S DECISION ; 
Or, the Story of a May Party, 


By KATE R. McDOWELL. 


NOTICE. 


The publishers will furnish Harrer’s Macazrnz, 
beginning with the June Number (which is the com- 
mencement of Volume 63), and Harprr’s Youne Pro- 
pix, beginning with Number 80, published May 10, 
1881 (containing the first instalments of the new 
serials), the two periodicals together for one year, on 
receipt of FIVE DOLLARS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 

A Superior Nutritive In. Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 


————— oo — 
justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation, is, 
in sora pontine principally the GLUTEN de- 
rived om, the WHITE WINTER FLINT 
WHEAT CEREAL, a sold extract, the inven- 
tion of an eminent Chemist, It has not only been 
highly recommended but certified to by a large 
number of Chemists and Physicians--representing 
a ver, high degree of medical science--as the 
SAFEST, OST ACCEPTABLE AND .RELIABLE 
FOOD FOR THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION 
OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, and for Mothers 
lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 
Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition-- 


That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Blood. 
That which is easy of Digestion--never 
constipating. That’ which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders incidental to childhood. 

And, while it would+ne difficult to conceive of 
anything in Food or Dessert more Creamy or de- 
licious, or more Nourishing and Strengthening as 
an aliment in Fevers, ulmona: lomplaints. 
Dyspepsia and General ppebility.. ite. Rane Medicinal 
Excellence in all Intestiual Diseases, especially in 
Dysentery, Chronic Diarrhcea and Cholera 

Infantum, 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABL 


tS 


> eee ’ 
ED STA chy 
“JOHN CARLE& SONS NEWYoR eeu 


Decorative Art Needlework. 


BENTLEY BROS., 856 Broadway, 


(OPPOSITE DOMESTIC BUILDING.) 


Splendid assortment of designs and commenced 
work. CREWELS, SILKS, FLOSSES, &c. 
Best Goods. Lowest Prices. Catalogues free. 


In New Type on ! 
YOUR NAME wy et art i me 
Gold ‘omo, Birds, peas ' ban a4 
for 10c. Sample Book containing samplesof all our ¢ Cards 


Scenes, etc, Best sollnetion 
Card House in America.. Deal i 
SRE phan Cand a ee er Sop ee 


Self-Aeting Win 


dow Shade Rollers 
Admitted Superior to All Others. 
ASK YOUR UPHOLSTERER FOR THEM. 


MANUFACTURED AT 


81, 83 & 85 Centre St., New York. 


ASK FOR 


THE DIADEM COMB. 


PA'TENTED. 


GOLD, SILVER, AND NICKEL PLATE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO., 


NEW YORK. 


CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
y ever made is thus secured. 
Recommended by our best 
Y — as not injurions to 

iealth. For sale by Chicago 

Corset Co. 67 WashingtonSt., 

Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 

wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Have just opened a Large Assortment of 


Oriental Goods, 


INCLUDING 


India, 
Persian, 
and Turkish 


Carpets and Rugs, 


Ancient and Modern Embroideries, 


Portiere and Window Curtains, 


Piano and Table Covers, 


ANTIQUE TOWELS for 
APPLIQUE WORK, &c. 


649, 651, & 655 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


»“ WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this Merron | addition to a 
. lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
) ener the DECIDED IMPROVED 
CGM? APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
’ the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and hee oe while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and be extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ON LY of MRS, 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


© GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Compamon 


isa very usefularticle. It 
hangs on the wall ont of 
the reach of the “little 
ones,” holds two thim- 
bles, large or small, a vel- 
vet emery cushion for 
needles and ns, four 
spools of th: , and pair 
ofscissors, making a very 
neat ornament for the 
room, as well as to help 


an article invented that sells equal 
to this. Everybody buys 1t. ny 
with best terms to agents, sent 

on the receipt of 30 ets. in postage 
stamps or currency. Address all or 
ders to F. M. Van Fr TEN, 208 LaSalle St., Chicago, Il 


OF ALL CELEBRITIES, 
Views of Chicago, &e. Catalogue of 
over 1500, and prices wholesale and 
retai), sent free. E. LOVEJOY, 


88 State Street, Chicago, 


BEATTY’S ORGANS, 18 nseful stops, 5 sets reeds, 


only $65. Pianos, $125 up. [37 Illus. 
Gatalog. Frex. Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J, 


keep things in their re- 

8 Live Pp . This is 

e best selling article 

you EVER SAW. One 

4 little girl; mime years old, in Iowa, 

co sold 50 in twe days. One agent in 

é 4 Michigan has sold _ over 5, at 

Es retail since last July. Never was 

“ 

8 
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E Riley & Sus 


Grand and Allen Sts, New York. 
DRESS GOODS. 


PLAIN AND LACE 


BUNTINGS. 


100 PIECES ALL-WOOL LACE BU S, 29¢. 
200 PIECES FINE WOOL LACE BUNTINGS, 1bdc. 


85 PIECES 40-INCH VERY FINE CASHMERES, 
ALL THE NEW SHADES, AT 65c.; SELLING 
TO-DAY REGULAR AT 90c. 


40 PIECES 46-INCH NUNS’ VEILINGS AT 49c. 
50 PIECES DOUBLE WIDTH ALL-WOOL 


FRENCH LACE BUNTING 


AT 48c. SOLD REGULAR AT T5c. 
WE WARRANT ALL OUR BUNTINGS 
PERFECT. 


DOLMANS 


IN SILK AND SATIN DE LYON, HANDSOMELY 
TRIMMED, PASSEMENTERIE, LACE, AND 
FRINGE, $9 50, $13 75, $16, $19 50. 

FINE IMPORTED SATIN DE LYON DOLMANS, 
$25; FORMERLY SOLD AT $35. 


FASHION MAGAZINE, SPRING, 1861. 


With valuable information for those living at a dis- 
tance from New York on the many 
perplexing questions of 


“WHAT TO WEAR.” 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. 
50c. per Annum; Single Copies, 15c. 


EDWD. RIDLEY. & SONS, 
309, 311, 31114 Grand St., 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 


SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Oloaks, No- 
tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &, 


Prompt and special attention given to mail orders, © 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO., 


Broadway y and 10th St., N.Y. 


Remedy 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


he Liver, The Bowels and The Kidne 


This combined action gives it wonderful ig 
power to cure all diseases. Yy 
aWhy Are We Sick? 
: — ——— 
Because we allow these great organs to be 
come clogged or torpid, and poisonous hu 
A mors are therefore forced tnto the blo 
that should be expelled naturally. 
& 


'Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne: 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 
ay causing Sree action of these organs and| 
r Srestoring their power to throw off discase. 
Why Sufter ilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
\ 4 Why frightened over disordered Kidneys ? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
alih. Itis a dry, vegetable compound a 


Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers 
and Importers of Real Honiton and 
Point Lace Braids. How to Make Lace, 250 
Illustrations of all the Stitches, 50c., post free. 


4a~ 3c. for Hlustrated Price-List. ea 


5 A warm iron passed over 
the back of these PAPERS 
é se & 


TRANSFERS the Pattern 
to any fabric. 
Crewels, Embroidery, Ini- 
tial Letters, and Braiding. 
Supplied by all 

ZEPHYR WOOL STORES. 

Three books of Patterns 
p sent, post free, on receipt 
of Ten Cents. 

392 Broadway,N.Y. 
Supplied at Wholesale by 
B. ULMANN & CO., 

96 and 98 Grand St., N.Y. 


$72 AWEEK. $12a dayat home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Designs in 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 


SPRING GOODS OPEN. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 

MILLINERY. 0 
poMESTIes.9~ O Unperwear. 
LINENS. oo ae LACES. 


< JONES %, 


| Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., | 
| New York City. 


A. SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
oO = 

oa pals BOYS’ SUITS. 

O FANCY Goops. 


x 


x 


x —— 


x 
Oo O 
O QO 
a) oO 
Oo a) 
SHOES. a aS Curiery. 
Uruoxsrery. a) CO CROCKERY. 


= a) oO = 

FURNITURE. -Q O GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. 0 /. 0 REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &0. \/HOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 


Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JONES wx ious: JONE 


and 19th St. 
NEW YORE. . 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


HOSIERY. 


Spring and Summer Novelties in Ladies’ 
and Misses’ Plain, Striped, and Embroidered 
Silk Hose. “ Dentelles” and Embroidered 
Lisle Threads. Real, Balbriggan. and Eng- 
lish Cottons. Gentlemen’s Fancy Silk, Lisle 
Thread, and genuine Balbriggan Half Hose. 
Also, Underwear in Silk, Lisle Thread, Meri- 
no, Silk and Wool Mixture, and Balbriggan, 
for Ladies, Misses, and Gentlemen. 


Broadway & [Sth St, 


BARGAINS 


Marile Clocks 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO. 


3 Union’ Square, New York. 


THE WAY TO’ CLOTHE THE CHILDREN 
Economically in the best styles, with the least trouble, 
and the most satisfactory every way, is to make use of 
the facilities afforded by the 


Everything for Babies’ Wear, Boys’ Clothing, Misses’ 
and Children’s Suits and Cloaks, in fact, every article 
— for complete outfits, at the lowest prices pos- 
sible. Catalogues free. Mail orders solicited. 


BEST & CO., 


315 SIXTH AVE., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., N.Y. 


N Wanted in every Town in the U.S. 
SAL ERM = Si00:: month. Address at once and 
ON 


SALESLADIES secure position with particulars 

5 & 00,104 W.42d St. New York 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address H. Hauuerr & Co.,Portland,Maine, 

Cc: t los t 

Lady Agents ss wovs.tsrranin dzca tity 

Skirt and Supporters, etc. Sample outfit 
Free, Address Queca City Suspender Ce,, U incinnati,O. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


JOENSON BROS. & C0, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE. 


HAS NOW ON HAND THE LARGEST AND BEST 
SELECTED STOCK OF 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STRAW GOODS 


TO BE FOUND IN THIS CITY. 


ROUGH AND READY, PORCUPINE, CHIP, SAT- 
IN, MILAN, TUSCAN, AND LEGHORN BRAIDS, 
IN’ ALL THE LATEST AND MOST DESIRABLE 
SHAPES, AT POPULAR PRICES. 


CHOICE AND ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 


AND ROUND HATS. 


OMBRE SATINS AND.TISSUES. 

OMBRE AND OTHER FANCY RIBBONS. 

JET — STEEL LACES, CROWNS, AND COR- 
ONETS. 

JET AND STEEL BRAIDS, GIMPS, any FRINGES. 

LACES AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


IN GREAT VARIETY anp AT POPULAR PRICES, 
KID GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, &c., &c., 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE. 


Linens. 


A full line to meet the sea- 
son’s demand of 


Housekeepers Needs : 


Towels, Table Damask, 

= Toweling, Sheeting Linens, 
Napkins, Pillow Linens, 
Tablecloths, Turkish Bath Towels, 
Drugget, Lap Robes. 


Lord € Taylor 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 
Grand and Chrystie Streets, 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353. 8th Ave, N.Y. 


We are now offering very great bargains in 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 
Also from auction a large line of BLACK 
SILKS, at very low prices. 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 
COUNTRY ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


PECK & SNYDER’S 
New Easy Running 
Climax Roller Skates. 
iy Children who have used 

44 emer them will use no other, 
ws Will outwear three pair of 
Pe = theold. style. Price, with 
ye boxwood wheels, $2 per 


© i pat We are closing out 

our entire stock of the old style for $1 25 per pair. 

By mail, postpaid, 50c. additional: 

PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 
Nos, 124 & 126 Nassau Street, 


pl ay ae a oS 
_ BEAUTIFULEVER BLOOMING 


OOMP’Y, 
‘Domrstic” Burtpina, Bway & thth St., N.Y. 


‘ 


Agents’ profit r Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit . $4 outfit free. 
» G. Ripgzour & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 


LACES. 


For this season we are 
showing a very complete 
stock of all new and attrac- 
tive Trimming Laces in 
Black and White, samples 
of which will be furnished 
on application stating width 
and price required, 

Novelties in Real Du- 
chesse Jabots, Fichus, 
Scarfs, Collarettes, & Hand- 
kerchiefs. Irish Point Laces 
and Crochette Collars ; Real 
& Imitation Spanish Laces, 
Scarfs and Shawls in Cream, 
White, and Black, at 


REASONABLE PRICES. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE 


ConTAINS : 


The first of. SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE'S series of 
papers on the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
Illustrated by WM. H. GIBSON; 


An article by JAMES PARTON on the 
TRIAL OF JEANNE DARC, 
With three illustrations, including a reproduction of 
BASTIAN LE-PAGE’S celebrated painting; 
A sketch of 
EDWIN BOOTH, 
Contributed by WILLIAM WINTER, with a fine 
Portrait; 
A Poem by 
WILL CARLETON, 
Entitled “The First Settler's Story,” illustrated by 
FROST; 
An article on 
HUMMING BIRDS, 
By Mrs. SARA A. HUBBARD, illustrated by J. C. 
BEARD; 
An article on 
LISBON, 
By Mrs. LIZZIE W: CHAMPNRY, illustrated by 
J.W. CHAMPNEY; 
A Love Story by 
SAXE HOLM, 
Entitled “ Mrs. Millington and her Librarian ;” 


A Full-page Illustration by ABBEY of Hernrox’s 
poem, ‘The Mad Mayde's Songe ;” 


And other interesting matter, including ‘‘ Ballads and 
Ballad Music illustrating Shakspeare,” by Ametia 
E. Barr, with two illustrations by Ansry; ‘ Bene- 
detto Civiletti,” the Italian Sculptor, by Luiet Mont, 
illustrated; ‘* Kentucky Farms,” by Epwaxp Ar- 
KINSON ; 


The Two SERIAL NOVELS—‘“ A Laodicean,” by 
Tuomas Harpy, and *‘ Anne,’”’ by Miss Consrance 
Fenimore Wootson, &c., &c. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Oue Year........... $4 00 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, Oue Year.............. 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year................ 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, Oue Year..... 150 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harree & Broruers. 


8a7 HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


Ap Lovely Floral, Panel, Hand, & Boguet Chromo Cards, 
with name,10c. Franklin Pr’tg Co., New Haven,Ct. 


9 Large new style prettiest Chromo Cards sold, 
with name, 10c, Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


$5 to $20 seester. G.bome: Samples worth $5 free. 


ESKS FOR LADIES, Letters Received, Private 
Boxes. General Agency, 6 West 14th St., N. Y, 


352 HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[May 28, 1881. 


FACETLZE. iy 

Tomas was a carpenter; but, owing & 4 
to dullness in trade, he engaged as foot- Vhe Deacons . 
man at the “ big hoose” in the village. 

On the day of his engagement, his mis- 
tress, having a lady visitor in the drawing- 
room, rang the bell for the footman, 

“You will show this lady to the front 
door, Thomas,” she said. 

“Yes, mem,” replied Thomas; and, 
bowing to the lady, he requested her to 
follow him. On coming to the door, he 
opened it, and the lady was about to pass 
ont, when Thomas, tapping her on the 
shoulder remarked, “‘ This is the door, 
nem; guid pitch-pine in’t, framed twa an’ 
abalfinches thick, with raised mouldings; 
wad cost about twa poond ten, mem.” 


r 


&. 
PL 
a 


pM sat. Pen 5 
Bosom Frrexps—Shirt-studs, 
a 


The right kind of a boy, with a pea- 
shooter, can take a man’s mind off his 
business troubles and politics quicker 
than anything else in this bleak, cold 
world, : 

The Highlander’s idea of a preacher ] 
was given to a gentleman not long ugo, who said to him: “I 
have heard that Pa present minister is a superior man to 
your old crony, Mr. L——. I am told he is a better schol- 
ar, a deeper divine, a more ornate preacher—in fact, a person 
— superior in every respect but one: he does not roar so 
oudly.” 

“Roar, sir! That’s a’ the difference in the world, sir. It 
may do weel eneuch wi’ you and ither college-bred folk -to 
hear fine-spun sermons, and listen to polished flichts of what 
e ca’ classic eloquence ; but this will not do wi’ a real High- 
ander, sir. Na, aay we maun hae something mair than 
this, sir; we maun hae a man that can speak out, sir—a man 
that can fecht in the poopit, sir—a man that can flyte, sir—a 
man that can shake his neive at ye, sir—a man, sir, that can 
ca’ ye names—in fact, sir, a man that can fricht ye!” 


fre ae 

(New servant answers the bell, which has been rung by an ‘ 
elderly gentleman.) 

“Ts your mistress in 2” 

No, sir.” 

“Ah! Tell her, when she returns, that her father was pass- 
ing, and called in to say that all were well at home.” 

“Yes, sir.” Then, as the old gentleman is about to with- 
draw, “ Oh, won't you leave your name, sir ?” 

ess eres 


the lady in. 


Mr. Gilbert Stuart once met a lady in Boston, who said to = 
him, “I have just seen your likeness, Mr. Stuart, and kissed Ss 
it, because it was 
so much like 

ou.” 

“ And didit kiss 
you in return?” 
said he. 

“No,” replied 
the lady. 

“Then,” said 
the gallant paint- 
er, “it was not 
like me.” 

——>~-_——_ 

A party of vege- 
tariavs werestroll- 
ing through a 
meadow where a 
ee r= were 

razing, when one 
ot the beasts, be- 
coming furious at 
the sight of a red 
shawl worn by a 

ounglady,chased = | 
rer =With = such 


But it came about 
‘That they both fell out, 
And this was shay-grin. 


pont that wi = : oo a 
only just manag => —— > ae. 2. 
to escape with her —— == Won SS 


life over a stile at 
theend of the mea- 
dow. “ You horrid, blood-thirsty brute!” cried the girl, trembling in every 
limb, as she watched the infuriated animal on the other side of the hedge. 
“This is your gratitude to me for touching nothing but vegetables for 
the last six months! From to-day I shall begin to eat roast beef again !” 
Coated WEEN 
Tueatrrioa, Eyotution—The transformation scene, 
piers trae 
AN EXPLANATION. 
ka ig say, John, why dae ye aye order twa glasses o’ whuskey fur 
yersel’ ?” 
Joun. ‘Weel, when I tak’ wan glass I am anither man, aud the ither 
man, dae ye see, gets the second yin.” 


“Wuat THe Eve poxs Not Skt,” 


Now, children, I sup 


\ 2a 


bi \i fy 
} ging Safi 
\\\\" "Nay y= 
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A LITTLE LIGHT ON THE GREAT ATTRACTION FOR SUMMER TRAVEL ABROAD. 


And this the grin 
With which he helped 


who was always complaining of the dirt in the kitchen: “Well, marm, 
it’s that nasty ‘orrid sun as makes all the dirt. In my last place we had a 
snug kitchen down stairs, and never seed the sun, an it never were dirty.” 


THE REAL FREEZING-POINT. 
Sorne: A Breakfast Table. 

Paterramiias (reading morning paper). “ ‘Last night the cold was in- 
tense, the thermometer registering four degrees below freezing-point.’ 
you are taught all about that at school. hich 
of you can tell me what the freezing-point is ?” . 

Cuancie (aged siz). ‘The point of my nose, papa.” 


ero.—A cook once replied to a lady 


And her ma was 


= 


Thank Heaven! we've passed the crv-sis.” 


“Are you hurt? i 
She said: “It’s only dirt. | fl 
| SAS 
EA if 
ag 


YY S05 

delighted to know 
That on the return from the ride 
She became his promised bride ; 

And now she is making her /rue-so. 
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He gave a cry— 
He yelled: “Oh, Sis” 
(He was so excited he forgot to say Miss), 


sittin 


“ Well,” said Blifkins, majestically, “‘ we mustn't be too severe on the 
young 


ows. Lsuppose I was.as big a fool as any of them when I was 


young.” 
ee Yes,” replied Fogg, “ and you are not an old man now, Biifkins.” 


—_—_—_~——_— 


“You have a pleasant home and bright fireside, with happy children 
around it, haven’t you ?” inquired the judge. 
as “ sir,” svivelled the prisoner, who thought he saw a way out of the 
culty. 
el” resumed the judge, “if the happy children sit around the cheer- 
ful fireside uitil you return, they will stay there just forty-three days, as I 
| shall have to send you up for that time.” 
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This is a stylish Maidew of fashionable New York : 
Her Father hails from. Dublin, and her Mother came from Cork. 


Hosted by (Goo le 
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PARIS FASHIONS. with immense bright-colored stripes, resembling furniture covers, | nets—two qualities that do not always go together—may be cited 
These will be little used except for sea-side costumes, and by per- | one of very dark green straw, without lace or ribbon, the sole trim- 


” + « A y Be 7 S 
[From Our Own CorkEsPoNDENT.] sons who delight in attracting attention, instead of seeking to | ming consisting of five huge full-blown Nero roses, and about 


ye is most worn this year is indisputably black Spanish | avoid it. twenty-five or thirty buds scattered all over the bonnet. A gar- 
lace, not only for trimming everything that can be trimmed, White or light straw hats and bonnets are trimmed with a | land of leaves and buds, with a single full-blown rose in the mid- 


but for making entire skirts. These have a foundation of black. | profusion of white lace and enormous bunches of flowers; among | dle, servéd as a bride encircling the throat. The flower trimming 
summer silk, which is closely covered with black Spanish lace, | others, five or six crush roses. For walking and country hats the | is often lengthened so as to fall on the bust, below the shoulder, 
over which is worn a polonaise of either plain or figured black | lace used for trimming falls in one or two rows around the brim, | or else to accompany the strings when it does not take their place. 
silk gauze, or else of black China crape, overloaded with embroid- | in the guise of a small veil, Among the unique and pretty bon- | As an exaggerated fashion we will mention a few very coarse, ugly, 
ery wrought with jet beads. I say polonaise, for want of rough straws, looking like a thatch, or, when finished, 


a better word by which to designate this over-dress, which 
is cut away in front, and often slashed behind, so as fully 
to display the richly trimmed skirt with which it is worn. 
The polonaise (I must continue to call it by this name) is 


often made with a Watteau 
pleat beginning at the upper 
edge of the corsage. For 
watering -place or country- 
house toilettes there is the 
same combination in white; 
skirt of thin white silk, cov- 
ered with white Spanish lace 
(this lace is made both of 
black and white silk), or else 
with white cotton lace, and 
polonaise of white silk gauze, 
or else of white cotton gauze 
or canvas grenadine. The 
whole dress is profusely deck- 
ed with ribbons, the favorite 
colors being the various shades 
of red, copper, and ,cliow, 

We will cite a few eccentric- 
ities, if only for the purpose of 
warning foreigners that cer- 
tain fashions invented in Pars 
is are never worn by Parisian 
ladies, For instance, there 
are the tiny boots with little 
gilt spurs; the Louis XIII. 
bottines with revers trimmed 
with lace; the tall collars, the 
three-story béguins, made of 
point d’Angleterre, and lined 
with pink or blue satin; the 
pink linen chemises, trimmed 
with black lace, ete. 

Among the new fabrics 
mention should be made of 
the mousseline de soie, or silk 
muslin, a mixture of silk and 
wool, which is deliciously soft 
and pliable, and well adapted 
to the most elegant toilettes. 
Then, the Japanese printed 
crapes, which exactly copy 
the designs brought us from 
Japan. A Japanese crape 
dress is accompanied with a 
parasol of the same material. 
By-the-way, the newest para- 
sols differ somewhat in shape 
from those with which we are 
familiar, being much larger, 
while their high canopied top 
suggests a balloon cut in two. 
There is also, besides the plain 
nuns’ veiling—that vaporous 
woollen fabric that has gain- 
ed such an ascendency in fash- 
ion—the limousine nuns’ veil- 
ing, that is, with stripes so 
fine as to be merely threads 
of several bright colors. As 
to the fabrics specially design- 
ed for the sultry days of sum- 
mer, the one most worn this 
season will be Irish batiste of 
very pale colors, among oth- 
ers, vert d'eau, with tiny flow- 
ers, pale pink, sky blue, ete, 
For country dresses this ba- 
tiste will be in stripes of all 
widths, or else in cameo, that 
is, graduated from the dark- 
est to the lightest shade of a 
single color. Let us mention 
in passing, as an important 
sign of the future, that some 
of the summer woollen stuffs 
are in vivid colors, instead of 
the pale dull tints that have 
been worn for some years 
past. This is especially nota- 
ble in violets and blues. We 
will also note, in order to 
neglect nothing, the woollens 


precisely like a bee-hive. 

A significant feature of fashion is the constantly in- 
creasing inflation of the tournures. Already crinolines 
are talked of, though they are postponed until next win- 
ter. For the moment only 
the tournure is in question, 
but hithérto this has been 
worn inside, under the dress, 
At-present it is worn both wn- 
der and over the skirt. Quite 
lately certain modistes have 
taken the fancy to substitute 
for poufs and draperies five 
huge loops and a single end, 
all made of the same material 
as the dress, and from twenty 
to twenty-four inches wide ; 
these are lined with a con- 
trasting color, and arranged 
in such a manner as entirely 
to cover the back breadth pf 
the skirt from. the belt to tive 
hem, forming a tournure or 
bustle, and that of the most 
voluminous kind, 

Small light mantles will be 
worn as soon as the hot wea- 
ther sets in; these are really 
nothing more than scarfs, ei- 
ther straight or rounded in 
the middle of the back. In 
the first case they are simply 
edged on each end with deep 
fringe; when the scarf is 
rounded, the entire edge is 
trimmed either with fringe or 
lace, It is knotted once, with- 
out loops, in front, about at 
the waist line; consequently 
it dresses the lower part of 
the back alone, while the bust 
is wholly uncovered, and is 
held in. place by the elbows. 
Lace mantles will again be 
worn, especially those made 
with a foundation of black 
tulle, entirely covered with as 
many rows of black Spanish 
lace as the size of the mantle 
will allow. Sometimes the 
rows are separated by a trel- 
lis of jet. . They are fastened 
at the belt by a large cluster 
of satin ribbon loops. These 
lace mantles will be of all 
shapes, even. the visite, al- 
though the latter will be the 
least pretty of all, besides be- 
ing the least comfortable. 

Among the handsomest 
dresses in a very elegant trous- 
seau in preparation is one of 

“yaisin de Corinthe cashmere 
and ivory-Surah, with stripes 
of pale blue and deep pink. 
The cashmere skirt is trimmed 
with a very wide flounee, com- 
posed alternately of six pleats, 
three turning. from left to 
right, and three from right to 
left; this flounce took up 
nearly all of the skirt, and the 
pleats, which were fastened 
close together at one end, 
spread out in fan shape. The 
upper part of the skirt was 
covered by a Surah searf, 
which was mixed behind with 
puffings of cashmere, The 
cashmere basque-waist was 
trimmed in front and around 
the edge with a wide band 
of Surah cut on the bias, and 
had a small turned-down Su- 
rah collar, closed at the throat 


- Fan Potonaise anp Rounp Sairt.—Cor Patrern, No. 3087; Povonatse, 26 Cents; Saint, 20 Cents. by a large cluster of racine de 


For description see Supplement. 


Corinthe satin ribbon about 
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two inches wide, on which was a bouquet of 
flowers. 
Puffings at the upper part of the sleeves, form- 
ing a sort of gigot, are increasing in favor. 
EmMMELINE RayMonp. 
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An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 81 of Harrrr’s YOUNG PEropur, issued 
May 17, contains the second chapter of the new 
serial, “ The Cruise of the‘ Ghost,” accompanied 
+ by a full front-page illustration, and the second 
chapter of “ Susie Kingman’s Decision.” Tt also 
contains “ Tom’s Carnival,” written and illus- 
trated by FRANK D. MILLET; an illustrated 
and very seasonable article on “ How to Sail a 
Small Boat,” contributed by a Lieutenant in the 
Navy. An article by WiA.1AM H. RIDKING on 
the manufacture of tin toys; “A Chinese Ad- 
venture,’ a humorous poem, with four illustra- 
tions by PALMER COX; besides. short stories, 
poems, new games, pussies, and an interesting 
Post-office Box. : 


“ SUPERFLUOUS BRANCHES.” 

FXO a pretty young girl SypNeEY SmiTH 

‘once said: “Do you ever reflect how 
you pass your life? If you live to be seven- 
ty-two, which I hope you may, your life is 
spent in the following. manner: An hour a 
day is three years; this makes twenty-sev- 
en years sleeping, nine-years dressing, nine 
years at table, six years playing with chil- 
dren, nine years walking, drawing, and vis- 
iting, six years shopping, and three years 
quarrelling.” The terms of this ennmera- 
tion would doubtless be changed for most 
of us, and candor must admit that we are 
sometimes less well employed. But at the 
best it is appalling to think how much of 
life must be spent in merely perfunctory 


employments, which do not enhance its val-~ 


ue or our pleasure in it. 

Knowing, then, what an immense sub- 
traction must be made from the apparent 
sum of existence, it would seem the choice 
of reasonable mortals, anxious to make the 
most of the remainder, to cut down all ex- 
travagant and superfluous demands upon 
it on the part of the meaner qualities. Con- 
science, one would say, should lock the door 
on Vanity, and forbid easy-going and evil- 
working Compliance the range of the prem- 
ises. But that upright’ though very one- 
sided monitor gives herself no apparent 
concern about this offense of grand larceny, 
being too busy about some petty waste of 
substance or infraction of the ceremonial 
law. 

From no class of persons, for example, 
is the sad and heart-felt cry of “no time” 
more general and more persistent than from 
the great host of married women—mothers, 
wives, and housekeepers. They long for 
leisure, they tell us—for leisure which 
means rest, culture, companionship with 
husband, children, and friends. They would 
fain study nature, art, politics, social sci- 
ence. But their vocation is a drag-net 
which sweeps up all opportunity, and to 
struggle against their lot is to breed dis- 
content. 

Yet every woman living has all the time 
there is. It is her use of it which makes 
her bondage or her freedom. And if these 
Slaves of the Ring would but measure care- 
fully a single day’s expenditure of the gold- 
en house, they would almost certainly find 
that they have paid it away for naught. 
There is hardly a home in the keeping of 
well-to-do householders whose machinery 
might not be so simplified as to lift a heavy 
burden from the mistress. Suppose some 
reforming:spirit should declare: “I will have 
a house which shall be my enlargement, 
not my prison. I am told that travellers in 
Japan are much struck with the airiness 
and roominess of moderate-sized apart- 
ments, resulting from the absence of cum- 
brous furniture. Each article, though al- 
ways exquisitely finished, is light; the 
lounges are of some elastic woven material ; 
the floors are bare, or covered with matting. 
The fastidious Japanese call our style of 
furnishing unclean. I too will have bare 
floors in my chambers, or, if their shabby 
nakedness must be hid, it shall be only with 
matting. I will no longer make to myself 
idols of pillow-shams, lace pincushion cov- 
ers, embroidered towels, petticoated dress- 
ing-tables, and time-devouring draperies. 
Neither shall my parlor harbor a tyrannical 
carpet, but a meek mat, which can be shak- 
en any day, and defies moths ; nor furniture 
so fine that I myself must take care of it; 
nor tidies, footstools, and sofa pillows, which 
are very Minotaurs for the destroying of 
precious minutes. 

“In my living-room the books shall abide, 
and plants shall grow, and ‘ mother’s rock- 


ing-chair’ shall be the benevolent Court of 
Appeal for the children, and it shall be that 
plain, sunny, broad- bosomed room which 
Bess shall cry for on her first night at Vas- 
sar, and Tom long to see through all the 
fun and hard work of his student life. 

“The dining-room shall rejoice in plated 
silver and plain china, that loss and break- 
age need not worry me. The kitchen shall 
be pleasant as sunshine, neatness, and fit 
furnishings can make it. It shall be a store- 
house of contrivances for making house- 
work easy. For I will again save.time and 
nerves by insuring cheerful service from 
the servants. The food shall be good, 
abundant, and well chosen. Buti will have 
nothing for show, nor to placate Mrs. Grun- 
dy. Nor will I put the freshness of my day 
into a diffieult entrée, nor let my ambitions 
be crushed out beneath the rolling-pin. 
Nay, if this moderate scheme of existence 
be found still too exacting, it shall be re- 
duced one-half. It may not be of much 
consequence that I should live. But surely 
itis of infinite moment that while I live my 
days should hold something more than fine 
upholstery, nursery jingles, pie crust, em- 
broidery, and visiting-cards.” 

Who would be free, themselves must 
strike the blow. Courage, weary and baf- 
fled sisterhood! It is these useless uses of 
life which defeat you. The gardener’s law 
is the motto to be hung on your walls, and 
carried in your hearts: 


“ Superfluous branches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live.” 


SUMMER AMUSEMENTS. 


WHE first warm breath of spring—or rather of 

summer, for it has been aptly observed that 
we have no such season as spring—brings out in 
us that nomad spirit which leads all the children 
of‘a forced civilization back to the woods. The 
Indian is coming out of the ground; we are the 
red man for the moment, and take to the river, 
the mountain, and the prairie. 

The garden party is the first hybrid which 
unites nature and fashion. Some lady who has 
a villa near the city, and who either lives there 
all the year round, or who goes out early, invites 
her city friends to a garden party, specifying 
train, boat, and carriage (or the route by the lat- 
ter), and receives her guests from four to seven 
or eight, es thé case may be. Ladies drive out 
in pretty costumes designed for the occasion, 
generally in short dresses, with gay bonnets, or 
the round hat and feathers now so fashionable, 
and with the most dressy of parasols, a fan hung 
on the arm, and a generally Amazonian or Wat- 
teauish appearance. If Amazonian, one may be 
sure that the fair athlete intends to play lawn 
tennis or croquet, to row on the adjacent river, 
or to try the bow and arrow on the archery ground. 
If Watteauish, her game is still deeper: she in- 
tends to sit under a tree, or to pose gracefully on 
a bank, the cynosure of neighboring eyes, or else 
to retreat to the grove with one attendant cava- 
lier for a téte-d-téte. Some givers of garden par- 
ties have a band in attendance, and suggest dan- 
cing. The effect of music is charming, but the 
dancing on the dry, uneven grass of an Ameri- 
can lawn is not always agreeable to the dancer. 


If a board platform is laid (as at the once fa-' 


mous picnic ground at Newport), the effect is 
very good. Lawn tennis is the favorite out-of- 
door amusement at the modern garden party, 
and the players, if well acquainted, and sufficient- 
ly near to each other to form a club, are sure to 
have dresses, aprons, and badges of “ rival broid- 
ery,” which mark their different sides. Harper's 
Bazar has been explicit in its explanations (Vol. 
XIII., No. 44) of this beautiful, lively game, and 
the dresses which are appropriate to it. Let 
them be short, and loose about the waist and 
arms, by all means. Every lawn should boast a 
lawn-tennis net, and a well-sodded turf to play 
on, It is a much more healthful game than cro- 
quet, and exercises the whole figure more bene- 
ficially. 

But a garden party is for the elderly as well 
as for the young. The papas and mammas, elder 
sisters, quiet girls, and the lazy of all ages, like 
to sit on the broad piazza and survey the ani- 
mated scene. For some who are ultra-lazy ham- 
mocks are hung under the trees. 

Refreshments are spread either in the house 
or in tents under the trees. They are generally 
eaten, however, out-of-doors, whether they hail 
from a sideboard or not. Lobster and chicken 
salad, croquets, potato-salad, cold chicken, sand- 
wiches, ice-cream, and strawberries are the fa- 
vorite refections. Champagne, iced tea, punch, 
and sherry are offered, and occasionally frozen 
coffee—a very agreeable refreshment. Lemonade 
is on tap somewhere in the grounds. The lady 
of the house generally receives in a dressy bon- 
net or round hat, as she is expected to be on the 
lawn nearly all the time. It is better, in our 
changeful climate, to have the buffet spread in 
the house, as a shower of rain is sure to drive 
people in-doors and to ruin the tables spread out- 
side. It is an anchor to windward. 

Asparagus parties are fashionable about New 
York, as Long Island is famous for that delicate 
vegetable, and as soon as it is grown, young peo- 
ple are apt to form parties, driving down to some 
well-known inns on the South Side to eat aspara- 
gus and early shad, and home by moonlight. 

This leads naturally to the “ coaching mania,” 
which-fits in well with the as party. The 
coaches now about New York are manifold, and 
the establishment of the “Tantivy” recalls that 
freak of-the noble lords who drive in London 


from Whitechapel to Brighton. These heirs of: 


“a long pedigree” assume the dress and style of 
an English coachman— Mr. Weller, perhaps— 
wear a huge bouquet, and accept a tip with all the 
nonchalance imaginable. The New York coach- 
men imitate them, and pocket a twenty-five-cent 
fee without scowling. They might have a nobler 
model, but then, again, they might have a worse 
amusement, for it requires nerve to drive well. 
Ladies wear tight-fitting dresses or pelisses on 
the top of a coach, and are careful as to their 
floating veils and parasols, so that the whole 
turn-out shall have a jaunty appearance. The 
annual turn-out of the Coaching Club is a gay 
and pretty sight. 

Yachting is another very favorite amusement, 
and the luxury of the modern-fitting up leaves al- 
most nothing to be desired. There are very few 
more beautiful salons in New York than those on 
the modern yachts. A gentleman asks a lady to 
matronize, and then selects the young ladies and 
gentlemen who are to form his party. A sail of 
twelve hours is not considered too long. Lunch 
is served on board. Those who are liable to sea- 
sickness should never accept these invitations, 
as they spoil the pleasure of others. 

Young ladies have a variety of yachting cos- 
tumes, but they are almost always made of flan- 
nel, belted down in blouse form, and a round hat 
is worn carefully fastened. Sailing parties on 
fresh-water form another branch of maritime 
pleasure-seeking, and fishing is added to the 
other excitements of this delightful way of kill- 
ing time. Fishing fortunately is a universal 
recreation, and can be pursued anywhere, on 
lake, stream, or ocean, All that it requires is a 
fish-hook and line, and philosophy. On some 
people’s worms and flies fish will never fasten. 
The luck of the thing is its especial attraction. 

Picnics, from the basket of bread and cheese 
taken up on the hill-side, to the three weeks’ so- 
journ in the Adirondacks, are of course among 
the best of all summer amusements, and in a 
country so wild as ours they are especially en- 
chanting, as the botanist, the fern-lover, the orni- 
thologist, and the entomologist can each pursue 
his favorite pleasure as he wanders through the 
woods. Few people but are benefited by a day 
in the open air. Nature never fails in her pro- 
gramme; she always gives us more sights and 
sounds than she promises. It is a cheery spec- 
tacle at a watering-place to see a group of young 
girls in stout shoes and strong plain dresses, with 
tin boxes in their hands, and good serviceable hats 
on their heads, going off for a ramble in the woods. 
Of the monster picnic we have not so agreeable 
a remembrance, but to those who like them they 
are certainly to be commended. 

Horseback -riding is now a very fashionable 
summer recreation, and we have already alluded 
to the hunting mania in a previous number of 
the Bazar. A young lady should learn to sit 
square upon the saddle, and to ride with a light 
hand on the rein; she should also learn to be in- 
dependent of the stirrup—never to be dependent 
upon her foot. Her light touch on the mouth of 
a thorough-bred controls him better than any 
force. The modern habit is made very short, 
just to cover the foot. As all young ladies now 
wear a neat boot and pantaloons under the habit, 
there is no fear of any exposé, and the terrible 
danger of the long habit is avoided. The catch- 
ing of the habit in a passing wheel has led to 
dreadful accidents. No young lady without ex- 
cellent nerve should try to ride, as nervousness, a 
scream, or a loss of self-possession is almost sure 


.to frighten the horse, and to lead to accidents. 


The curb bit, the pommels, the stirrup, are but 
adjuncts to safety; the principal reliance must 


‘be on the rider’s own self. 


Archery, that graceful remnant of the fable of 
Diana, is so far on the high-road toward being 
fashionable that a meeting of the Grand Nation- 
al Archery Association of the United States was 
held lately in Brooklyn, and a national tourna- 
ment arranged for the 14th of July next. There 
are clubs in twenty-one States, including Califor. 
nia. The Archery Club meet at the Prospect 
Park Grounds. Gentlemén shoot at double ends, 
ladies at single ends, thirty-six arrows at sixty 
yards. The club has a foundation of $1000, to 
be raised to $3000, and five hundred members. 
The bows and arrows can be bought at the places 
where lawn tennis outfits are purchased, so we 
may definitely hope that the game of Robin 
Hood and Maid Marian, the prettiest of all out- 
door sports, may. beone of our familiar belongings. 

The going to the races has been since the days 
of Horace a very familiar and favorite pastime. 
“Some love to gather the Olympian dust,” says 
the elegant Roman in one of his odes. The New 
York races at our beautiful Jerome Park are in 
every sense fashionable, gay, and delightful. The 
equipages, the well-dressed women, the fresh 
green and the perfume of lilacs, the orderly 
crowd, and the splendid horses, all make this a 
summer pastime of the best. The great admirers 
of horses follow the races about from one water- 
ing place to another, and are sure to find a crowd 
and a very agreeable excitement wherever the 
races are. About New York the lovers of racing 
have the privilege also of driving through the 
beautiful Brooklyn park to the race-course at 
Coney Island, breathing that fine sea air, dinin, 
afterward at the Brighton or the Manhattan, and 
then returning to the city by moonlight—a day 
of perfect enjoyment. As the races are now con- 
ducted, betting being forbidden by law at Jerome 
Park, and the horses having no great work to do, 
but allowed short heats, it is thought by the hu- 
mane to be shorn of almost all the hurtful prac- 
tices which once made racing so obnoxious to the 
thoughtful. It is merely an excuse for a picnic 
to most of those who attend the ladies’ meetings. 

Rustic dinners at way-side inns have become 
very fashionable at Saratoga and Richfield, Sha- 
ron, Long Branch, and New London. People get 
tired of the stereotyped bill of fare, and like to go 
to the farm-houses about for the familiar country 
kitchen diet. In the expeditions thus made on 


the south side of Long Island many bits of old 
china, furniture, and bric-d-brac have been picked 
up which had escaped the collector. 

Walking parties are now amongst the summer 
diversions practiced at the White and Green 
Mountains, and at the smaller sea-side resorts. 
There is no more healthful thing for young ladies, 
if not carried too far, but there is a danger in 
excess in everything; too much bathing, swim- 
ming, horseback-riding, walking, or skating is 
worse than too little. 

Bathing and swimming of course come in at 
the sea-side places as amongst the summer privi- 
leges. Every woman should learn to swim. It 
is a very easy thing to save one’s life after hav- 
ing learned to swim—an almost impossible feat 
in the water before having learned that simple 
accomplishment. At Newport last summer a 
young married pair went out into deep water in 
their own yacht every day, took “a header’’ into 
the Atlantic amongst the porpoises, and came up, 
after a half-hour’s swim, much refreshed with 
this tumble into old Ocean, It is suggestive of 
all the beautiful myths with which the water-lov- 
ing Greeks surrounded the wave and “ Aplro- 
dite rising from the sea”—this familiarity with 
which our modern Venuses lay their delicate 
hands on the mane of the sea-monster, and tame 
him to their will. 

We can not follow all the gay groups who are 
to ride on buckboards at the White Mountains, 
or who are boating at Mount Desert. We can 
not invade that charming cottage life at a water- 
ing-place, where music, charades, private theatric- 
als, and dancing help the gay groups to chase 
the flying hours. It is our American way of get- 
ting acquainted with each other. It is to us— 
this watering-place life—what the court is to Eu- 
rope, the meeting-place where each shall know 
who the other is. In England, the Queen holds a 
Drawing-room, and her subjects come up to be 
presented. It is Queen Mab who holds her court 
amongst us, and who summons us to forest, to 
sea, to mountain glen. One must be very weary 
of existence who can not be amused at almost 
any well-known summer resort. 

Of course there are drawbacks, There is too 
much dress, glare, and glitter at Saratoga and at 
Newport. Fashion rages at the latter place, and 
the polo ground holds the carriages of million- 
aires, and some young men are tempted to spend 
too much money. Dress, that great appetite of 
American women, is superb at both places, which 
is a trial in the summer-time. But again, the 
farm-houses are stupid, and the lesser watering- 
places hot and badly drained. 

But is there perfection anywhere? No, not 
to those who are determined not to be pleased. 
With, however, croquet, lawn tennis, yachting, 
horsekck-riding, driving, fishing, garden parties, 
races, rustic dinners, picnics and moonlight walks, 
Adirondack rambles, private musicales in the par- 
lor, and archery on the lawn, it does seem as if a 
person. of contented mind could get through one 
summer, 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


NEW TOILETTES, 


RESSING for the street in New York is 
more attractive in the spring than at any 
other season of the year. The spring bonnets 
are so fresh and at present so gay by reason of 
the gorgeous plumage upon them, and the pretty 
costumes are not concealed by wraps, as the 
merest shoulder cape is now considered a suffi- 
cient addition for the street. Red shaded. os- 
trich feathers are particularly noticeable on the 
spring bonnets, at the musical festivals, the ma- 
tinées, and for driving in the Park, while for 
day receptions and church weddings the white 
bonnet of straw with white plumes is one of the 
most conspicuous features, being worn by ladies 
of all ages—by the bride’s mother as well as by 
the bridemaids ; indeed, the only guests who ap- 
pear at church weddings without bonnets are 
those who have been specially requested to do so 
by the bride. The natural ostrich feathers of 
mixed black and white, producing a gray effect, 
and many black plumes, are used on plainer hats 
that are to be worn in the morning, for travel- 
ling, at church, etc. Very large flat-brimmed 
straw or Manila hats, faced with dark velvet, 
and the large crown surrounded with plumes, are 
liked by young ladies. The pokes of light straw 
are variously shaped in front to suit the face of 
the wearer, and these, trimmed with white plumes, 
are seen at full-dress weddings with toilettes of 
white Surah so dressily made that the sleeves are 
of Spanish lace. They are also worn with the 
white dotted muslin dresses that-young ladies now 
have, with old-fashioned short waists, full skirts 
gathered to a belt and finished by two or three 
narrow ruffles, worn with a sash tied behind in a 
great bow, and to complete this a cape of the dot- 
ted muslin edged with lace.. More elaborate white 
toilettes, with white bonnets, have for a mantle a 
long and wide scarf of white Spanish lace, or 
else one of thinnest muslin with deep vermicelli 
or d’Aurillac lace all around it. The surplice 
neck, open in a very low point, is liked for such 
quaint costumes, and to this is sometimes added 
a shoulder cape of white. embroidery edged with 
lace, and this cape is also turned down the front 
in an open surplice point; this is very handsome 
on the pink or blue Bengaline silk suits worn by 
young ladies for full-dress, toilettes. Dresses 
that are made high now sometimes omit the 
standing collar, so that the wearer may turn it 
back in surplice style, and wear a fichu of lace 
or muslin with it. If the fichu is white, it is suf- 
ficient finish, though a standing lace ruff is added 
if more becoming. A novelty of the season is 
the marine fichu of embroidered mull muslin, cut 
square in the back like.a sailor. collar, either in 
vandyke points or round seallops,-and crossed or 
else tied in front. _ Very fine vandyke collars and 
cuffs of crochet or Irish lace are also worn, espe- 
cially by misses. ‘There is again a fancy for hav- 
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ing all black about the neck, and black Spanish 
lace fichus, or else shoulder capes of three or four 
rows of gathered lace, are worn in this way, with- 
out a relief of white, in a surplice point fastened 
by flowers, or a small scarf pin such as gentle- 
men wear. These black lace capes are sometimes 
heavily jetted lace, or may be entirely of jet, but 
are not confined to black dresses, though certain- 
ly most effective with them; they are considered 
particularly stylish with olive, écru, and porcelain 
blue dresses, many dresses of these colors having 
been imported with black trimmings. 

With morning costumes the smallest linen col- 

lar in English shapes is worn, fastened by the 
long scarf pins of silver or with stone beads. 
-The tailor-made cloth suits worn during the win- 
‘ter mornings are duplicated for the spring in 
‘lighter cloths and in Cheviots. The styles re- 
main quite severe, but are varied slightly by the 
introduction of nuns’ sleeves with loose drooping 
,cuffs, and. many narrow tucks instead of stitch- 
ing in. the skirts. Clusters of these tucks are 
-also down the front and the middle forms of the 
,back of the basque. Olive is the single shade 
most used in such dresses, while the dark brown 
_and gray shades, brightened by red threads, have 
loops of blue or olive satin ribbons for trimming. 
Long loose-wristed gloves without white cuffs are 
- worn with such suits. 

Simple black dresses for morning costumes 
have a basque and over-skirt of camel’s-hair bunt- 
ing with steel buttons, and crescents of steel for 
the only trimming. The lower skirt of silk or 
of the wool has a single deep fine pleating from 
the knees down in front, while behind are two 
narrow knife-pleatings, and the back drapery ex- 
tends down to meet these. For gayer black cos- 
tumes for the afternoon and for the carriage, 
Bengaline (soft repped silk) or else satin Surah 
-is used; with gay pleatings of stripes of red, olive, 
_old gold, and light blue, in the merest lines, on a 
-black ground. Still gayer than this are black 
Surah and grenadine dresses that have the en- 
‘tire front breadth of red satin Surah beneath 
black Spanish lace. For more elderly ladies this 
front, breadth is. now of silver gray satin in blocks 
, with black, or else it and the basque and small 
cape are of jet stripes on net, or perhaps a floral 
pattern in steel beads wrought on Florentine 
grenadine. 

For under-skirts to use as Balmorals there are 
inexpensive plain skirts of farmers’ satin at $1 25, 
while for $2 there are flounces across the back 
its entire length for supporting the skirts and 
making them look sufficiently bouffant. For 
cambric and muslin lingerie a new trimming 
called the Valdenia is introduced; this is a com- 
bination of embroidery and lace, the lace being 
woven in suitable designs, and sewed by hand to 
the edges of scallops in open-work wheel and 
star patterns, 


CARPETS, 


The intricate designs and softly blended colors 
of Oriental rugs are now copied in carpets of all 
grades, from Axminsters down to ingrains. The 
huge bouquets, straggling vines, or wreaths of 
flowers, and the large medallion patterns, have 
happily disappeared, and in their stead are small 
and graceful figures too involved to weary the 
eye with monotony, on a ground of some soft low 
tone that will relieve effectively the rich colors 
that are thrown upon it. Ecru, olive, India red, 
old blue, maroon, and black are preferred for 
backgrounds, and in some carpets these plain col- 
ors are used without figures, or else in two or 
three tones, shade upon shade, for the greater 
part of the room, while the border is in tapestry 
designs. The use of rugs on hard-wood floors 
has brought about the cleanly custom of leaving 
a margin of uncovered floor around the room 
outside the border of the-carpet ;.the most inex- 
pensive carpets are now supplied with borders, 
and are-made up in rug fashion. 
cially liked for dining-rooms and libraries, where 
the furniture can be arranged around the room 
on the bare strips of floor. It does not, however,, 


hold good in handsome drawing-rooms, where, on, 


the. other extreme, carpet designers now make a 
sketch of. the room, showing all its recesses, bay- 
‘windows, aleoves, ete., and. the design is sent to 
the manufacturers, who return a carpet in a single 
piece that will fit into every nook and angle of the 
room. Axminster carpets, with their luxurious 
pile, are preferred for the long saloon parlor 
which is found in most New York houses, while 
the smaller room back of it is covered with a 
rug—lIndian, Persian, or Turkish—of a pattern 
that is similar, or else in marked contrast, to the 
carpet of the large room. Light yet subdued 
hues, such as écru or pale olive, are chosen for 
the dominant tone of the carpet of the large 
drawing-room, while the darkest maroon, or In- 
dia red, or blue, prevails in the rug on the small 
boudoir at the back, or an alcove room for mu- 
sic, or any room that is connected with the large 
saloon. The English Axminster carpets in a sin- 
gle piece cost from $9 to $25 a square yard, while 
that sold in breadths is $3 to $4 the yard. The 
American Axminsters are in very soft colors and 
beautiful Eastern designs at less expense, be- 
ginning at $2 50 a yard. Wilton carpets are 
commended by experienced housewives as an ex- 
cellent outlay of money for handsome rooms— 
parlors, sitting-rooms, halls, and dinning-rooms. 
The Morris designs for Wiltons are most satisfy- 
ing, as they are carried out in low tones of colors 
on dark warm grounds, For libraries and dining- 
rooms the first choice is, of course,an Indian or 
Persian rug, or a Turkey carpet, but those who can 
not afford these Oriental luxuries select either a 
Wilton carpet or the still less expensive moquette 
carpeting of deep pile, soft and luxurious to tread 
upon. The American moquettes are found to be 
excellent for service, and may be had in the East- 
ern designs on olive, maroon, or dark peacock 
blue or old gold grounds for $1 75 a yard, while 
the imported moquette carpets are $2 or $3. The 
light tapestry designs and colors are remarkably 


This is espe-, 


good .in the domestic moquettes, and are com- - 


pleted by a very dark border that adds but a 
trifle to the expense. For halls, rugs are pre- 
ferred on inlaid floors; but when these are too 
costly, the Wilton carpets are made up with bor- 
ders, and the staircase is carpeted to match. The 
bare stairways have proved to be so cold and 
noisy that they are in a great measure abandoned 
for all but country houses for summer use, while 
the thickest lining of wadding stitched between 
layers of paper is placed beneath the stair car- 
pet; this lining costs from 7 to 10 cents a yard. 
The English Brussels carpets remain the favorite 
for best rooms with people of limited means. 
They have écru, cream, pearl, rose, pale olive, or 
pale blue grounds for small parlors and for guest- 
chambers, while the dark olive and maroon 
grounds, well covered with designs of Indian or 
Persian rugs, and also Japanese or Chinese fan- 
cies, are for the dining-room or library; these 
are $1 25 to $2 a yard for what is called body 
Brussels, where the colors are woven through to 
the wrong side. The tapestry Brussels carpets 
are in similar designs, but are less serviceable, 
as the pattern is merely printed on the carpet, 
and when hardly used, wears off, leaving a bare 
gray surface; consequently this covering will 
only serve for rooms that are seldom used; it 
costs from 65 cents to $110 a yard. A far more 
satisfactory choice would be an American ingrain 
carpet, less showy and pretentious, but genuine, 
and in the South Kensington designs in soft dull 
reds of two or three shades, or in dark blue pick- 
ed out with orange, or green with red; $1 a yard 
is the average price for these, the lowest price 
being 65 cents. The Morris designs, however, 
bring the imported ingrains up to $3 a yard, and 
show artistically blended shades of pale blue on 
bronze green, or a ground of porcelain blue strewn 
with strawberry reds or with rose pink, or a con- 
ventional pattern of flowers in dark red or white 
on deep blue ground. The olive upon olive shades 
in very small figures, with a striped border of 
olive, old gold, maroon, and indigo, finishing with 
a line of black nearest the wall, is excellent for 
dining-room ingrains. There are also others, per- 
fectly plain, of India red, or maroon, or quaint 
blue, with the striped border. For dining-rooms 
in country houses, for nurseries, and other rooms 
that have hard usage, the Dutch wool carpets in 
stripes or solid colors are found to be most serv- 
iceable. They are $1 15 a yard. Chinese mat- 
tings for the floors and dadoes of country houses 
are now illuminated by dashes of color—red, 
green, and blue—on the straw ground, or else 
they are woven in checks of rich color alterna- 
ting with those of the natural straw. The solid- 
colored matting in India red shades is also beau- 
tiful for summer rooms, and forms a pretty back- 
ground when strewn with rugs; this is 50 or 60 
cents a yard, while that with several colors costs 
from 40 to 85 cents, according to the fineness of 
the weaving. 
RUGS, 


When rugs are chosen. for rooms, a “ filling” 
of plain color, not heavier than an ingrain carpet, 
is now used when the rug does not cover the en- 
tire floor. This filling is not sewed to the rug, 
as was formerly done, but consists of a separate 
breadth of carpet, from two to four feet wide, 
which is fastened to the floor around the room, 
and the rug is then laid upon the centre of the 
floor without being fastened down, and its edges 
lap over those of the filling. This is not so 
expensive as a heavy filling or as a marquetry 
floor would be. The darkest maroon, red, blue, 
gold, and olive tints are chosen for these plain 
fillings, and must be in harmony with the pre- 
vailing tone of the rug. The Persian rugs are 
handsome enough for the most elegant drawing- 
rooms, and the light-tinted Agra rugs make most 
satisfactory carpets. The Khorassan rugs are in 
the fade colors and designs of Cashmere shawls. 
For halls are jong narrow rugs from Daghestan, 
with the colors mellowed by age. Among the 
Turkish rugs-are the heavy Oushak carpets for 
libraries and dining-rooms; these are warm and 
thickly tufted in old blue and red shades, with 
wide borders. The light colors of the Ghiordes 
rugs make them popular for chambers and small 
boudoirs, where they are sometimes lajd upon an 
ingrain carpet of a single color. The Silesia or 
Berlin rugs in Turkish designs are made by Ger- 
mans who learned the art in Turkey. These are 
very richly colored, and are made to order, in two 
months after the order is received, at a cost of 
$9 or $10 for the square yard. The Agra rugs 
may also be duplicated, for, though made in In- 
dia, the work is done under the supervision of 
Europeans. 

TABLE CHINA AND GLASS. 


English china, decorated in rich colors and 
bold designs, is chosen for dinner sets, while for 
teas, for dessert, and for luncheons light decora- 
tions in delicate colors on thinnest French wares 
are preferred. The gay coloring done by Minton, 
and the rich lustrous Crown Derby sets, are ob- 
jects of desire to housewives, rivalling the superb 
old blue and white Nankin and India sets that 
have been handed down as heirlooms, Some 
round and some oval dishes are now made in 
each set, and octagonal plates are shown, but are 
not so popular as round ones. Soup plates are 
made much deeper than formerly for orditiary 
use, and there are very deep cups for bouillon. 
A separate dozen of plates, each differently dec- 
orated, with birds for game, with fish for fish, or 
with flowers or fruits for dessert, is now furnish- 
ed in the finest wares, and is considered a choice 
gift to a bride. Low large cups are for coffee at 
breakfast, deep but smaller cups are for tea and 
for bouillon, while smaller cups than those usual- 
ly seen are now selected for after-dinner coffee. 
All ornamental pieces for the table, such as 
épergnes of Dresden, Capo di Monte, or glass, 
are now made low and broad, and all decorations 
in the way of flowers are similarly low; thus, in- 
stead of being placed in branching épergnes, 


flowers are now banked down the-centre-of. the 
table, and: berries or other fruits are massed in 
the same way,-strawberries being daintily served 
in tiny baskets of straw-or7of glass, piled in clus- 
ters, and afterward a basket is set in each plate. 
A great ball like a globe-made of rich cut glass 
is mounted on a flat mirror and used for holding 
a large bouquet in the centre of the table. Near- 
ly flat dishes of cut glass, square-cornered, and 
twelve inches long, are shown for ice-cream, for 
berries, and, also for celery. Sauce plates, and 
those for cream or berries, are of English crystal 
with handles. Instead of a silver caster, a mir- 
ror, round, like a platter, is used, with three or four 
pieces set upon it, all of cut glass, for vinegar, 
oil, salt, and pepper. Cut-glass goblets are more 
used at present than the tumblers that were late- 
ly revived. A small tumbler or else a tall vase- 
like glass is preferred for Champagne. Quaintly 
shaped small glass pitchers are for cream, and 
there are independent pitchers for oil. The rich- 
ly colored Sevres glass is chosen in separate 
pieces for giving color to the table. Venetian 
glass is the expensive choice for finger-bowls, in 
low shallow shapes, but there are also prettily 
colored French and American bowls at far less 
cost. Ladies who are fond of color, yet who 
wish to use white china that has been bequeathed 
them, introduce a colored cloth on the table— 
deep red or blue—and cover this with a white 
cloth that has open patterns of drawn-work down 
each side, and embroidery in brighter red or blue 
representing tiles, or quaint little old English 
figures wrought in outline stitch; a bank of 
Jacqueminot roses, carnations, buttercups, or 
other flowers down the centre supplies additional 
color. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; A. T. Srewart & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; G. Smenpere & Co.; W. & J. 
Stoane; and Gitman CoLtamore & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


A LARGE conservatory is to inclose the new 
mansion which is being built for Mr. LEopotp 
DE ROTHSCHILD, and the expense of Keepitg it 
filled with flowers will not be more than fifty 
thousand dollars a year—enough te keep imi- 
tators at a distance. 

—A school in Cairo for girls of the higher 
classes is to be established by the Khedive at 
his own cost. 

—The son of General OrpD, a young man of 
twenty, whose sister married General TREVINO, 
has been offered a coloneley in the Mexican 


army. 

a Mir. Hotman Hont, with his sinewy frame, 
his thick hair, and auburn beard, has the appear- 
ance of a young man-worn with work and 
weather-beaten ; he is an excellent talker, touch- 
ing. on fate, free-will, physiology, or stock- 
broking, enlivening his discourse with anecdote 
or criticism. 

—B. P. SHILLABER writes to Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, that his rheumatism holds on, 
and he can not ride the bicycle or play ‘hop 
scotch.” } 

—For thirty-four years OLIver WENDELL 
Homes has been a professor at Harvard. 

—It is reported that Signor Rossi, the Italian 
tragedian, has already smothered two Desde- 
monas as effectually as the original Moor, and is 
coming to this country to try his luck. 

—The most magnificent head of hair in Russia 
belonged to the Princess DoLGoroukr, but she 
cut it all off, and placed it in the coffin of the 
Czar, her dead husband. 

—A massive granite fountain, in the form of 
a cross, is to be presented to the people of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, by General B. F. 
BUTLer. 

—Sir Water Scort’s castle has been rented 
by Baron ALBERT GRANT. 

—Mr. Joun Burrovueus is sometimes men- 
tioned as a second THOREAU. 

—MILLAIS dace his portrait of Mr. GLap- 
STONE in five hours, 

—J.Q. A. Warp is to be the sculptor of the 
monument to the memory of ‘‘ Lure, the Norse- 
man, son of Ertc,’’ which is to be erected in 
Boston, at an expense of twenty thaqusand dollars. 

—The Princess CaroLatu, who eloped with 
Count HERBERT DE BisMakCK, has proved that 


the way of the transgressor is hard; as she is sick” 


in an Italian town, and would have suffered‘ for 
the necessaries.of life but for royal generosity, 
Coutit HERBERT baving returned to Berlin. 


__ Mr. Nicgotts, of Sharon Springs, New York, . 
writes that he has seen fuchsia-trees in the Isle 


of Jersey thirty feet in height. 

—Queen VicrToria wrote a letter of four pages 
to Mrs. ABRAHAM LINCOLN on the death of her 
husband, which has never been published. 

—Porte Crayon is filling his portfolio with 
sketches in the city of Mexico, where he is Amer- 
ican Consul-General. 

—O. F. Parker, of Hartford, owns the manu- 
script of the valedictory address of JONATHAN 
Epwarps, written in Latin, for the class of 1720 
at Yale, when he was but sixteen. 

—Miss BeTTie GREEN, of Forsyth County, 
Georgia, has two silk dresses of which she may 
reasonably be proud, she having raised the silk- 
worms, spun the silk, and woven and colored it 
with her own skillful hands. 

—Lady Warwick was awarded the first prize 
at the exhibition of painted tapestry in London 
lately, her work being mounted as a screen, 
which many positively declared to be a picce of 
woven tapestry. 

—A London publisher has tried to negotiate 
with LANGALIBALELE and CETEWAYO with the 
hope of publishing the Zulu war poetry. Could 
Yankee ingenuity go farther and fare worse ? 

—H1raM Powers, the sculptor, when a young 
man in Washington wrestling with fortune, with 
a fair chance of getting thrown, was found by 
the late General Jonn 8. Preston, of South 
Carolina, who sent him to Europe, and sup- 
ported him through his studies. 

—CaRLYLe had entertained the idea of coming 
to live in America. Perbaps it is fortunate for 
our great men that it was only a castle in the air. 

—Sopuie PIreoFFsKY was once intended for 
the wife of CONSTANTINE MOURAVIEFF, who pre- 

arcd the indictment at her late trial, but her 
olish governess set heragainst him. She start- 
ed on her Socialist mission at the age of sixteen, 
and for twelve years exposed herself to poverty 


eight, _ 


in that cause; in whielshe lost-her beauty. For 
eighteen mouths at one time she was a washer- 
woman, and so faithful that her patrician descent 
was never suspected. ; 

—A gown of blue satin, with panels and trim~ 
mings worked in silver bullion and'seed-pearls,. 
has been imported into New: York for-the con- 
fusion of shoppers. t 

—The portrait painter Mr. HEALY has been in: 
Roumania, painting the new King and Queen, 
and will return to America this month. 

—The manuscript of ‘‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer,”’ 
by Ropert Burns,-three pages of. fool’s-cap, 
brought nearly one hundred and fifty dollars in 
Edinburgh in April, and a letter of Sir WaLTER 
Scorr’s over ten dollars, ‘ - 

—Professor Guyot has surveyed and measure: 
more than a thousand mountuains, froni Maine-to 
Georgia. : ) agen 

—At a recent horticultural exhibition. in Lon- 
don, the new orchid from India, with snow-white 
flowers, sent by Mr. TirLey, was bought for a 
thousand dollars by Mr. Wi~u1am BULL. 

—Three thousand dollars in gold was plough- 
ed up by amegro the other day on the MATHEWS 
farm, Anderson County, Texas, which was prob- 
ane buried there twenty years ago by:an old 
slave. 

—Princess AMELIA CAROLINE GASPARINE LE- 
OPOLDINE HENRIETTA Louise ELIZABETH FRAN- 
pes MAXIMILIENNE, daughter of. CHARLES 

GRU, Prince of Fiirstenberg, is the lady whom 
rumor says Mr. JAMES GORDON BENNETT dé- 
lights-to honor. Theré ouglt to be some equat- 
ization of names in tle marriage settlements. - 

—JOHN ELATTERS, Who exeeuted the best:bust 
of BYRON ever nade, was the father ‘of Colonel 
FLatrers, the victim of the Kroumirs. 

—Mrs, Satie D. Crow ey, who lately mar- 
ried thé English astronomer, Professor RICHARD 
A. Proctor, is a niece of General Jerr THomp- 
SON, of Confederate fame. : 

—A relative of GEORGE WASHINGTON contends 
that the spot selected by Mr. Evarts for the 
monument to mark his birth-place is. some dis- 
tance from the site Of the house where he first 
drew breath: : $e. : 

—The three daughters of the Princess of Wales 
differ greatly from each other.” Loutsg, the eld- 
est, is: the Parisienne, gay and affable, with het 
mother’s grace and features. Vicrorta resem+ 
bles her father; she is proud and reserved, with 
a cultivated intellect and a generous heart. The 
youngest, Maup, looks like her grandmother, 
the Queen, and is good-hearted pts poe sate 

—The architect of Cardiff Castle and Cork Ca- 
thedral, who has lately died, Mr. Wriu1aM Bru- 
ces, A.R.A., was the owner of drinking-cups of 
pure crystal inlaid with rubies, which must have 
been too exquisite for anything less fine than 
nectar or ambrosia. 

—The door curtain designed by Samuget Cor- 
MAN and executed by the New York Society of 
Decorative Art has a series of branching leaves 
and blossoms embroidered in gold thread and 
crewels on a ground of old gold satin, with a 
border of old gold plush. 

—An old donkey belonging to a descendant 
of the Chevalier BayarpD, the Comtesse de St.- 
Cricq, lately dead, had grown so weak that he 
could no longer bear laden baskets to market, 
as his habit had been for thirty years, and: in 
order to save him the mortification of remain- 
ing at home on market-days, the good countess 
dispatched him regularly with empty panniers. 

—It is asserted that by aid of the telephone 
the Czar, at his palace of Anitchkin, could fol- 
low the entire course of the recent state trial. 

—During a discussion with Napo.gon IIL, 
on one occasion, Plon-Plon’s father angrily said, 
“There is nothing of the First Emperor about 
you.’”’ “T have at least his family,’ was the re- 
sponse. 

—Taze-An-Tuan-Yu K’ana@ was the doubt- 
less euphonious name of the Chinese Empress 
who recently died. 

—GAMBETTA’s portrait by MEISSONTER is to be 
shown at the Salon of 1882. 

—Mr. F. Manion CRawForD, who has just re- 
turned from studying the literature of the Brali- 
mins in India, is a nephew of Mrs. Jutta WarD 
Howe, and son of the sculptor. -, 

—At the marriage in England pia | of a 
leading New York lawyer, Mr. CHARLES PIERRE 
SHaw, to Miss Lizztz FisHer, the brother of 
the bridegroom cabled. his congratulations and 


_awedding gift of fifty thousand dollars. Among 


the presents were bracelets, rings, anda flask, 
each piéce covered with groups of fine. diamonds, 
uniquely set upon a background of iron pyrites. 


_.’ The youngest member of her Majesty’s Privy 


Council is H.R.H. Prince LEoPo.p, aged’ twen- 
ty-seven-; the oldest; the Right’ Hen: Sir Joun 
MACPHERSON MacLeop, K.C.8.I., aged eighty- 

—Rosert E. LEE wasa direct descendant of four 
of the five heroes of Bannockburn: of the High 
Steward of Scotland; of Sir RoBerT DE KEITH; 
the great Marischal of Scotland; of THomas: 
RanpDo.pu, Earl of Moray; and of King Ros-: 
rag Bruce, from whom he was the seventeenth, 
b line. H 

—There is a certain poetry of history in the 
circumstance that at a late meeting of the Vet-; 
erans of Texas to celebrate the anniversary of: 
San Jacinto, the old Alcalde of Texas, who re- 
ceived his appointment from the government of: 
Mexico, was present. : 

—The brigands who captured Mr. and Mrs.: 
SuTer and child behaved like ideal brigands of; 
romance during their tramp up the mountain, 
Pgs, capiye So for Mr. Suter, and going back: 
to look for a doll the little girl had dropped. 

—When at home at Hawarden on Sunday Mr. 
GLADSTONE always reads the lessons for the day, 
in the parish church, with modesty and nervous 
hesitation. His voice is mellow, and bis expres- 
sion poctic, and people go miles to hear the 
Premier perform this duty. 

—With genuine Irish humor, Miss PaARNELI. 
says that the first gun fired in Ireland was a ket- 
tle of hot water. 

—Mr. CARLYLE’s bust is to be placed in the 
Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey. 

—At the first matinée of Miss MauD MorGAN, 
in Boston, an observer remarked the correspond- 
ence of the harmonies of the cream-colored 
Greek gown with gold fringe, in the pseudo- 
classic fashion of the Consulate and Empire, 
worn by ped bee harpist, and the cream-col- 
ored-and-gold decorations of the new Tremont 
Temple and its organ, and suggests to Mr. War- 
NER that he could hardly do better than to make 
a complete figure of the young musician as she 
reached over the golden arch of her harp with 
her perfect arm to repair a broken string. 


. 
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Linen Apron, Figs. 
2 and 3. 


For this apron a straight 
piece of linen forty inches 
long and twenty-one inches 
wide is required. The top is 


rows of chain stitches is filled in with a |p} HTN MU TeMTT TN TTT " ANAT ii] 
cross seam in a contrasting color; the point H Hl Nt i 
Russe at the centre of the maroon semi- 

circles is worked with blue wool, that in } yf 

the blue semicircles with maroon wool. ! ; y 
Only one-half of the border is used along of \, ’ Ml , 

the sides of the quilt. The large design |) eee 


Fig. 2.—Founpation oF SHawe Cass, Fie. 1. 
Pornt Russe anp Cross Stirco Emprorwery. 


broidered. Fig. 3 gives the design for the 
upper end, and Fig, 29, Supplement, that 
for the lower one. After the outlines 
haye been transferred to the material, 
they are defined in stem stitch with light 
réséda cotton; the flowers are ornamented 
in the manner shown in Fig. 3 with par- 
allel rows in stem stitch of light and dark 
réséda cotton, and in point Russe with 
pink cotton ; the threads which are stretch- 
ed over the calyx are fastened down at 
the intersecting points with cross stitches 
of dark réséda cotton. In the large leaves 
the large squares are outlined with réséda 
and the smaller ones with pink cotton. 
The remaining leaves are either filled in 
with herring-bone stitch, or crossed with 
threads of réséda cotton, which are fast- 
ened down at the intersecting points with 
back stitches. The ends of the apron are 
edged with lace, and the top is pleated and 
furnished with strings in the manner 
shown in the illustration, 


Embroidered Quilt. 


Tus quilt is made of gray flannel, em- 
broidered in the manner shown in the il- 
lustration, and is lined with quilted gray 
silk. The embroidery consists of five rows 
of the design figure given in full size by 
Fig. 54, Supplement, which are separated 
by borders two inches wide. The design 
for the latter is transferred to the material, 


TerN, No. 3091; Price 


PIII IIIS 


ee 


Emprowerrp Quint. 
For design see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 54. 


after which the straight line on each side, which consists of a four- 
fold thread of dark brown crewel wool caught down with maize 
silk, is worked. The slanting stitches outside of these lines-are 
worked with brown wool in three shades, and caught down at the 
points with point Russe of similar wool. The waving line along 
the middle is worked in stem stitch with dark olive wool, and the 
single chain stitches branching off on each side of it with light olive 
and brown filoselle silk. The semicircles are outlined with two 
rows in chain stitch in maroon crewel wool along one side of the 
border, and in blue along the other; the space between the two 


Fig. 3.—Desien 


Fig. 1,.—Campric Arpxon,—Cvr Pat- 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No, ILL, Figs. 15-18. 


turned down twelve inches 
wide on the outside, 
and both ends are 


hemmed and em- tion. 


crewel wool, 


May. fran 


> nh 
SYN 


Fig. 1.—Emprorerep Rericue. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


15 Cents. 


Fig. 3.—Borver ‘or Saawt Case, Fic. 1.—Cross Srircu 
EmBroweRyY AND HoLsein-Work. 


are transferred to the material from 
Fig. 54, Supplement, in the 
order shown in the illustra- 
The double line out- 
lining the palm is worked 
in chain stitch with brown 
and the space 
between the lines is filled in with a cross seam in either white or maize silk; the inner 
lower part is worked in satin stitch with pink silk, and edged ‘in chain stitch with 
olive, red, and blue silk; above these there are button-hole stitches of maroon crewel 


Fig. 2.—Liven Apron.—[See 

Fig. 3.] 

For design see Supplement, No. 
V., Fig. 29. 


wool, among which there are single stitch- 
es of old gold silk; the figure above is 
worked in satin stitch with blue crewel 
wool, and edged in chain stitch with 
cream silk. The two leaflets of the bud 
are outlined in chain stitch with blue 
silk, and filled in in herring-bone stitch 
with red silk; the centre is worked with 
brown crewel wool in button-hole stitch, 
and ornamented in point Russe with red 
silk; the two curves are worked in chain 
stitch with old gold silk, and the space 
between them is filled in with a cross 
seam in blue silk. The stems and ten- 
drils are worked in stem stitch, the leaf- 
lets in chain stitch with olive and brown 
filoselle silk, and the dots are in satin 
stitch of red silk, The quilt is bound 
with gray silk. 


Embroidered Shawl Case, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tis case is made of a piece of striped 
écru linen Aida canvas. thirty-five inches 
2, long and twenty-four inches wide. The 
4%, corners of the end which forms the flap 
are sloped off, the edge is turned up half 
an inch all around, and fastened down 
with red and blue cotton braid an inch 
and three-quarters ‘wide, which borders 
the case. A row Of similar:braid is set 
along the inner edge of the erroidered 


WON it 


& 


CrocuetT AFGHAN, 


border, as shown in the illustration. The case is embroidercd in 
the manner shown in Fig. 1, with the ground figures given in Fig. 
2, which are worked in rows, so that the iarger figures of each row 
come opposite to the smaller figures of the preceding, row,; the 
work is executed in cross stitch and in point Russe with ved and 
blue crewel wool. Along the sides the case is embroidered ‘with 
the border given in Fig. 3, in cross stitch and Holbein-work, with 
red and blue crewel wool; the cross seam over the close stripe of 
the canvas along the middle of the border is worked with dark 
blue wool, the point Russe on it in red. Small black metal rings 


For Apron, Fic. 2.—Srem Srircn anp Point Russe Emprorwery. 
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opposite direction with the 7th-12th 
ends, working around the 12th end as 
previously around the lst; cut pieces of 
gold cord about 4 inches long, and in- 
sert them between the foundation thread 
and the double thread in the 1st round, 
| between the 6th and 7th ends of each 
| pattern figure, and between the 12th end 
of one and the 1st end of the following 
pattern figure, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, so that the ends will hang to an 
even length, 38d round.—x*x With the 
5th and 6th, and the 7th and 8th ends 
of the next 12, taken together, work 1 
dk. (double knot) around the next 2 
ends of gold cord, then with the 9th- 
12th ends of this and the 1st-4th ends 
of the next pattern figure taken togeth- 
er work 1 dk. around the following 2 
ends of gold cord. “Repeat the 2d and 
8d rounds 3 times, transposing the pat- 
tern in the manner shown in the illus- 
tration. Cut strands of black silk each 
consisting of 10 threads 6 inches long, 
encircle one at the middle point with 
the ‘knotting ends of each double knot 
in the last round, knot the ends, and 
also those of the gold cord, fold the 
strand, and tie it with black silk after 
an interval of one-quarter of an inch, 
then cut the fringe of even length. 

For the fringe Fig. 2 cut the knotting 
ends 24 inches long, and proceed ac- 
cording to the directions for Fig. 1 to 
the end of the 1st round, 2d round (12 
ends are required for each pattern fig- 
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Batiste Potonatse aNp Rounp Sxirr—Cur Pattern, No. 
Poronatse, 25 Cents; Skirt, 20 Crys. 
For description see Supplement. 
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are set at regular 
intervals along the 
side edges, through 
which is run blue 
woollen braid, the 
ends of which are 
finished with tas- 
J Sy ‘( Y 4 sels. When the 
ait Ui shawl is rolled up 

TS in the case, the 
P ce ends of the blue 
\ braid are drawn to- 
gether and tied in 
loops, and the whole 
is bound with a 
shawl strap. 


Plush Reticule. 


Tus reticule is 
made of a piece of 
light blue plush 
nine inches and 
a half deep and 
twenty-two inch- 
es wide, The side 
edges are joined to- 
gether, the top is 
turned down an 
inch and _ three- 
quarters, and the 
bottom is closely 
gathered. . The top 
is furnished with a 
shirr an inch and 
three-quarters from 
the upper edge, and 


—— 
—? 
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Mepicis Surr.—Cur Parrern, No. 3093; Satrrep Warst, Over- 
Skint, anD Rounp Skirt, 20 Cents Eacu. 


For description see Supplement. 


ure).— * With the 
4th-6th ends taken 
together work 1 
b. st. 1, around the 
1st-8d ends, with 
the latter 3 ends 
work 1 b, st. 1 
around thé former 
8, then again ‘with 
the 4th-6th ends | 
work 1 b. st. lL = 
around the Ist-3d; 
work 3 similar 
knots with the 7th— 
12th ends of the 
pattérn figure; re- 
peat from *. 38d 
round.—With the 
Ist-3d ends and 
the 10th-12th ends 
of each pattern fig- 
ure, taken togeth- 
er, work 1° dk. 
around the middle 
6 ends, Repeat 
the 2d and 3d 
rounds 8 times, 
transposing — the 
double knots in 
the manner shown 
in the illustration. 
Gather up the 
knotting ends un- 
der each double 
: knot, add a strand 
= of silk to make 


is trimmed on the 
inside . with white 


. > lace two inches and 
Fig. 1.—Knorrep FrinGe FoR 4 half wide, which 


Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. projects beyond the 

edge. The bottom 

is trirngmed with similar lace. Two bows of light blue 

satin ribbon two inches and a half wide are set on the 

front of the reticule in the manner shown in the 
illustration. 


Knotted Fringes for Dresses, Wrappings, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turse fringes are worked with coarse black sad- 
dler’s ‘silk and fine gold cord. To make the fringe 
Fig. 1, cut knotting threads 16 inches long, fold them 
through the middle, slip them in the usual manner 
over a double foundation thread, and work as follows 
for the 1st round.—Guide a double thread along over 
the ends, working 2 b. st. 1. (button-hole stitch loop) 
around it with each end in turn. 2d round (12 ends 
are required for each pattern figure).— + 3 times al- 
ternately put the Ist end diagonally over the 2d—6th 
ends, and with each of the latter in turn work 2 b. st. 1. 
around the former, work a similar bar slanting in the 


Satry Suran anp CHentite Crora MAnNtILia. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs. 40-43, 


the “tassel heavy 
enough, and tie the 
tassel one-quarter Fig. 2.—Kwnorrep Frincre ror 
of an inch below Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 
the knot. Finally, 

run gold thread through the knots of the heading 
in the manner shown in the illustration. 


Crochet Afghan. 

See illustration on page 856. 

Tus pretty carriage or cradle afghan consists of 
nine strips, which are worked apart, and afterward 
set together. The strips are worked with double 
zephyr wool, the four wider ones with dark red in 
two shades, and the five narrower with two shades 
of olive. The separate strips are connected by 
means of a round worked in single crochet with 
olive filoselle silk. An illustration of the créchet 
pattern and directions for working it were given in 
the last number of the Bazar, The wider strips are 
worked on a foundation of 28 stitches, and contain 
five pattern figures in each row, the narrower strips 
on a foundation of 15 stitches in three pattern figures. 
The ends of the afghan are trimmed with fringe, 
which consists of strands of similar wool to that used 
in each strip knotted over the edge. : 
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THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avtnor or “Op Myppriton’s Money,” “ Victor 
anv Vanquisurp,” “Tue Squire's LrGaocy,” Ero, 


CHAPTER IX. 
WITHOUT THE CINDERS. 


Awyonc the “Old Friends” of whom the merci- 
less pedantry of a self-asserting scientific school 
has done its best to deprive us, and whom one 
gifted and gentle-hearted writer has nobly re- 
stored and rendered doubly dear, clothed in the 
graceful garments of her own poetic and pathetic 
fancy, Cinderella is the ‘Old Friend” who inter- 
prets girlhood most faithfully. The others are 
delightful, each in its several way—the Giants 
and their Jack, and their Jack and his Bean Stalk, 
with all their associations of ambition and enter- 
prise, difficulty, danger, doughtiness, and victory ; 
but they are, after all, men’s stories, and so is 
Beauty and the Beast, for it is the outcome of a 
sense of property laws and the enormity of tres- 
pass quite foreign to women. But Cinderella is 
a woman’s story, with its little miseries and its 
big prize, its daily worry, and its puissant help 
from without. The small contends against the 
great, the weak against the strong, but not after 
the manner of the Jacks and the Giants, only vi- 
cariously, and by the indirect aid of compassion 
and love. It is a pitiful story, too, full of malice 
and meanness, and when we think of Cinderella, 
up to that blissful moment at which the fairy 
godmother bethought herself of her obligations, 
and also of her spite, it is with positive pain. 
And yet Cinderella’s plight might have been a 
worse one had there been no cinders. Life with 
the wicked, niggardly step-mother, and those ugly 
sisters with the big feet, would have been far 
more intolerable in genteel idleness in the par- 
lor, with unlimited opportunities of nagging and 
oppression, than it was in the kitchen, with pots 
and pans to be scoured, and the cinders to be rid- 
died. “Cinderella was not crushed out of the 
power of enjoying the ball, and, we may be very 
sure, instantaneously detected the admiration of 
the Prince, just because she had no time for sen- 
timental grievances, and if she was more natu- 
rally miserable, she was in less danger than a 
Cinderella without the cinders. 

There were none for Helen Rhodes to riddle; 
there were no actual physical hardships in her 
life; and nevertheless it was a hard one, and full 
of the smouldering elements of harm. She was 
in a position which no one with any knowledge 
of human nature in general, and girl nature in 
particular, could fail to recognize, regarding it 
from all sides, as dangerous. 

Helen -had begun -her new- life with-Mr. and 
Mrs. Townley Gore with mixed feelings ; her first 
instinctive repugnanee.and misgiving had yielded 


to some extent to the steady remonstrances of - 


Jane Merrick, and to the equally steady ignoring, 
of them by Miss Jerdane. That new life had be- 
gun with a brief period of delusign. .The mere 
exterior of things surprised and. dazzled ‘the 
school-girl, to whom the big drawing-room at the 
Hill House had hitherto been a standard of ele- 
gance and luxury, and a visit to a museum or. 
the Crystal Palace the event of 4 season: . The, 
house, its furniture, its appointments, the ways. 


of it, afforded her a keen pleasute for'a ‘while ; | 


and the strange sense of emancipation from one. 
set of rules, even although she was perfectly pre- 

red to submit to another, had a charm for her. 

ere was something so entirely outside of. her 
imaginings in the orderly activity of a household 
whose heads lived entirely for the purpose of 
pleasing themselves, and she speedily recognized 
how -unlike the reality were the ‘notidns which 
she and Jane had entertained about what Helen 
was going to do. She had entered upon her new. 
life fortified by the aid of her only friend’s st¢ady 
good sense, and resolved not to expect too much, 


or to expect in the wrong direction. Jane had,‘ 
however, no particular knowledgé on. which .to_ 


base her counsel, but only a general philosophy 
which was beyond her years. At the same time 
she privately thought it was impossible but that 
these grand rich people must admire ‘and. love 
Helen when they came to know her, and that 
Helen would soon find herself in the easy and 
little onerous position of an anon a: 
But the help and ne which her frien 

afforded her were useless in utterly unfore- 
seen circumstances of the case, , The period of 


pleasant surprise, of almost hoa pix range- 
en's life set, |- 


ness, was a brief one, and then § 
tled down into a long ache of hopeless uphappi- 


ness—the unhappiness of an entirely unloved ex-,, 
istence. There were times when she used to_ 
think she could not be more unhappy;; but she. 


was wrong in that. ‘She-would have been more 


unhappy. had- she. known: what. wére Mrs, Town- , 


ley Gore’s real feelings toward her, The ee 


took them by their outward symbols for indiffer-~ 
ence and disdait; and when she tealized this, , 


she suffered from it as only sensitive and depend- 
ent natures can suffer, and.all the more that at 
first she had been dazzled.and fascinated by Mrs, 
Townley Gore. - The. handsome. face, the. rich 
dress,.the luxurious surroundings; the suavity. of: 


manner, even the smooth. low, tones of the .wo-. 


man of the world, made so. strong an.impression 
upon Helen that if she had chosen to win, the 


girl’s heart, she could easily have done.so, through . 


her fancy. But there was no such stuff in the 
thoughts of the woman who had disliked the ob- 
ject of her husband’s bounty before she ever saw 

er, and hated her afterward with strength and 
pertinacity commensurate with the injury uncon- 
sciously inflicted by her. 


That injury was defeat. There was in the nar- 


row heart of Mrs. Townley Gore a love of power 
Napoleonic in intensity, and which had hitherto 


found a fair amount of material to feed upon. 
She had ruled her father when a child; she had 
ruled her guardian when she was a girl; and she 
had, if not completely ruled, at-least had her own 
way with her husband since she had been a wife. 
His ways, his notions of what made life pleasant, 
and especially his prevailing principle that life 
was by all means to be made pleasant, suited her 
so entirely that she had not hitherto had any in- 
clination to oppose him; but no doubt had ever 
occurred to her that if she had seen occasion to 
do so, she would have been successful. The first 
check to her self-confidence, the first stab to her 
pride, the first sting of a jealousy which was none 
the less keen that it had nothing whatever to do 
with love, had come from the unconscious hand 
of Helen Rhodes, and Mrs. Townley Gore hated 
her. She had not failed to perceive the effect 
that she had produced upon the girl, but.it had 
in no wise softened her, for she had also per- 
ceived as clearly that Mr. Townley Gore expected 
her to be pleased by the frank though timid and 
wondering admiration of this youngperson, whose 
own good looks were not of a kind with which 


she desired to be placed in permanent comparison. ' 


Now her husband had carried ‘the point against 


her, without vehement opposition, or.the vulgarity : 


of dispute, indeed, but by the simple and quiet 
assertion of his will, and she recovered -the first 
bit of her lost ground by disappointing that ex- 
pectation. She dismissed his remarks with quiet 


contempt, and as she knew him too well to be- 


lieve that he would carry his zeal in Helen’s cause 
to the extent of compromising ‘his own comfort, 
she reasonably regarded her defeat as far from 
final. > - 
Mrs. Townley Gore was perfectly aware that 
her husband’s first intention in the matter of the 
payment of that old debt, of which his creditor 
had reminded him so inconveniently, was of a 
large and liberal kind. He would have had Hel- 
en taken home by himself and his wife in as 
comprehensive a sense of that sacred word as he, 
in whose life there were no sanctities, could use 
it; and he would have fulfilled his own share in 
such an arrangement, being that smaller and com- 
paratively easy share that falls to a man’s lot in 
domestic matters, readily enough. To be kind 
and courteous to a pretty girl, who would, of 
course, always be good-humored and well dress- 
ed, and who never could be in the way of his 
perfectly well ordered course of life, would not 
only be no trouble to Mr. Townley Gore, but a 
pleasant novelty. 

From the first his wife had resolved that no 
such interpretation of his obligations should take 
effect, and on that point she knew that she could 
not be beaten. The proverbial cobbler is not 
more thoroughly “ maitre chez lui” than was the 
handsome and ble lady who had not an in- 


timate friend in the world, and whose dependents” 


hated her. Had her husband suspected her tac- 
-tics, he would. have been unable to defeat them ; 
for they were worked by small daily tyranny, neg- 
lect, and repression, the quiet malice of contempt, 
and enforcement of the bitter sense of depend- 
ence and inferiority. And of all this machinery 
he had no knowledge. «She was plausible, and, 
he was bound to acknowledge, very sensible in 
her remarks upon the of a false position, 
‘and the duty to one’s self, and all others concern- 
ed, of preventing mistakes. He had not the cour- 
age to say that the position against which she 
was protesting need not necessarily be false; that 
they could easily make it true, being childless 
‘ people, with nobody to consult in the present or 
for the future; that the best way to avoid any 
misconception would be to render Helen’s foot- 
ing in their house secure. He really was actu- 
ated in the matter by a surprisingly near approach 
to a noble sentiment, and he thought he would 
say this by-and-by, not just yet. .- 


‘ The art of “whittling,” as applied to good im-. 


pulses, has seldom been more effectively illus- 
trated than in the case of -Mr, Townley Gore’s 
‘deceptance of the trust reposed in him by the 
dead friend to whom he owed his own life. Miss 
“Austen’s inimitable Mrs. John Dashwood did not 
act more skillfully, and surely “ whittle down” 
‘the noble impulse with which Mr. John Dash- 
‘wood was inspired when his father’s death com- 
mended his step-mother and step-sisters to his gen- 
erosity, from a ‘comfortable provision for life to 
three months’ board and ing, and the car- 
riage of their furniture free to their future home 
at a safe distance from the country-seat, than did 
Mrs. Townley Gore correct her husband’s estimate 
of what was due to his “ward.” In the first 


ton, had been a “ward,” and she knew what was 


cher sole provision is placed in a false position by 
-being calied the ward of a man of fortune,” she 


> pronounced, decisively ; “ people areded to believe 


‘that-she has money, and much unpleasantness 
aight result to us, besides injury to the poor girl 
herself. Suppose a man were to want to marry 
“her, for instance ?” 
Her hearer could not help thinking that a less 
extravagant supposition had rarely been advanced 
in 


- “How painful it would be for you to have to 
explain! No; both for your sake and my own, I 
“must protest against that.” 

- When her husband had surrendered upon the 
main point, she felt that the others were com- 
-paratively easy to-carry. Helen, ashis ward, 
‘must have been somebody in ‘the household ; 
Helen, as a nondescript person, slightly  intro- 


duced, when introduced at all, and always re-° 


ferred to, when it was safe to adopt that tone, 
and of course in his absence, as a young person 
in whom Mr. Townley Gore was interested, was 
nobody. 

Firmly determined that the unconscious agent 


of the defeat which had ‘been inflicted on her, 


should expiate her unintentional triumph as com- 


pletely as was compatible with retaining even for 


a while the gratuitous benefit of food and shelter, 


and nothing to do for them, as she expressed it to 
herself, with that frank vulgarity to which very 
elegant persons not incommoded by heart are 
prone, Mrs. Townley Gore skillfully applied her- 


Self to reducing the proportions of that defeat. 


This was due to her self-love, and suggested by 


the stealthy vindictiveness that formed an ele- 
ment in her character, which, while counterbal- 


ancing caution would prevent it from injuring 


herself, was calculated to be dangerous to its 
object. 

Mr. Townley Gore could not have explained 
exactly how it was, or why, but he was undoubt- 
edly disappointed with Helen. It was not be- 
cause his wife bored him about the girl, for this 
she never did, having judiciously dropped the sub- 
ject after she had carried her first point; and it 
was not that: the girl herself beset him, for he 
saw very little of her, and was never importuned 
by or on account of her. 

But ‘there. was tio life in her; her gentleness 
was timid, almost»awkward, despite her air of 


‘distinction; she was unreasonably sad. True, she 


had lost ther father, but was not the lecture de- 
livered to Hamlet-on that common grief very pat, 
to the’ purpose, and of universal application ? 
She really ought not to mope over it, as if nobody 
else had ever lost a father. 


‘+ She was very pretty, but her dullness, her want 
of ‘spirits, her yea-nay acquiescence, detracted 


from her charm. >» 

He said something to that effect to Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore one day;’shortly after they arrived in 
Paris, and -she answered, with a well-regulated 
smile, 

“T entirely agree with you, my dear; Miss 
Rhodes is profoundly uninteresting.” 

From putting words) into the mouth of an in- 
dolently minded man, to persuading him that he 
entertains the sentiment they convey, is no great 
distance for tact to traverse; in Mr. Townley 
Gore’s case that feat was soon accomplished. In 
his eyes Helen did indeed continue to be pretty, 
but she became uninteresting; and this was not 
altogether to the credit of her enemy, or to the 
blame of her would-be friend. She had a hand 
in it herself ; for she was hopelessly reserved and 
embarrassed with him on the few occasions when 
they were alone together. 

These téte-a-tétes mostly occurred at breakfast, 
for Mrs. Townley Gore was seldom present at 
that meal, and Helen dreaded them very much. 
She knew that her life would have been very dif- 
ferent had her father’s friend had the ordering 
of it; and while it was beyond her powers of 
discernment and out of her experience to read 
the character of Mr. Townley Gore, with its mix- 
ture of intense selfishness and kindly impulse, its 
superficial honor and its moral cowardice, she was 
conscious that to appeal to what was good in that 
character would be ineffectual. 

As time went on, he had a pretty strong con- 
viction that the experiment he had tried was not 
succeeding ; but he thought very little about ‘it, 


and when it intruded itself upon his attention, - 


as it sometimes did, and generally in small ways, 
he would dismiss it with an impatient reflection 
on the unmanageableness of women and the su- 
perfluousness of girls. 

Helen’s helplessness against her enemy had 
been brought to a test by an incident which oc- 
curred very soon after the arrival of the party in 
Paris. She had received sudden orders to pre- 
pare for the journey with pleasure that so trans- 
figured her as to make Mrs. Townley Gore regret 
that she could not leave her behind. She was to 
see Jane once more; the friend on whose advice 
she had tried hard to act would learn the whole 
truth from her ; she would learn how every effort 
had been met with cold disdain, and how the fine 
house had been no better than a prison, in which 


the girl lived under a cruel woman’s secret des- - 


potism. Jane would tell her whether there was, 
indeed, any way of escape, and if there was, would 


find it for her; or, if Jane still held that Helen’ 


must abide by her fetters, she would help her to 


bear those conditions on which her father had" 


never calculated, and the mere sight of her would 
be like home once more. She would not write to 
Jane; she would secure to them both the addi- 
tional delight of a surprise. 

For the first day or two after their arrival Hel- 
en was so completely overlooked that she might 
have believed her very existence to have been 
forgotten; but she was not surprised at that: 
there is confusion at such times in the most 
smoothly rolling households. On the third day 
she asked Mrs. Townley Gore, just as she was go- 
ing out for the afternoon, whether she might vis- 
it her friend_and former school-fellow, Miss Met- 
rick. She had come into the salon, where Mrs. 
Townley Gore, superbly dressed in black velvet 
and rich furs, was waiting for her husband, who, 
as Helen put her question, entered the room from 
the opposite side. His glance rested with ap- 
proval upon the cesvog Angra which his wife 
presented: she might have borne comparison 
with Miss Lorton at twenty very well indeed that 
day. She was in her best looks, her dress was 


thoroughly Parisian, and she was going to visit‘a - 


very great lady, an exclusive of the Faubourg, of 
the oldest nobility—even of Crusading date—of 


the entrée to whose house she was not unjustly” 


proud, 


“T was wondering what you were going to de. 


with vourself this fine afternoon,” said Mr. Town- 
ley Gore, addressing Helen good -humoredly, 
“Were you arranging something ?” : 

“T was asking whether I might go to the Rue 
de Rivoli to visit Miss Merrick, my old school- 
fellow.” 

“ By yourself? Would that be quite the thing ? 
Had you not better wait until Mrs. Townley Gore 
has a disengaged day, and can go with you?” 

Helen’s heart.sank suddenly, and Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore’s straight dark eyebrows met ominously 
in the frown that Helen knew so well. = 


-promi: 


“T thought,” said Helen, timidly but desperate- 
ly, “that I might go alone in a carriage, for Jane 
will be very glad to see me, and she is the only 
friend I have.” 

Mr. Townley Gore looked irresolutely at his 
wife. She said, with cold politeness: “ I was not 
aware that Miss Rhodes had acquaintances in 
Paris. Pray who is Miss Merrick ?” 

“She has just told us, Caroline; an old school- 
fellow at Miss Jerdane’s,” 

“T heard that, but it is hardly sufficient infor- 
mation. Who is Miss Merrick ?” 

“She is not—not quite a lady, I suppose,” 
stammered poor Helen. ‘Her aunt is Madame 
Morrison, « milliner, and her uncle is Monsieur 
Morrison. He sells silks and velvets, I believe.” 

“T believe he does,” said Mrs. Townley Gore, 
slowly. “I think it is very likely he sold the vel- 
vet my gown is made of ; his wife is my milliner, 
And Madame Morrison’s niece is your friend. It 
is an unfortunate coincidence, Miss Rhodes, and 
I regret it. There must have been an ill-judged 
mixture of classes at that Highgate school. Now” 
—to her husband—“ if you are ready. The car- 
riage has been waiting some time.” 

She took up her muff, and moved toward the 
door; but Helen followed her. 

“What do you mean?” she said. “Am I to 

9” 

“To go! Are you to go, from my house, to 
visit a shop-girl at my dressmaker’s! Of course 
not. I must say, Miss Rhodes, I am astonished 
that you should have thought such a thing pos- 
sible.” 

She turned the handle of the door while she 
was speaking, and threw it open as she uttered 
the last words. Her footman was on the land- 
ing, with her carriage wraps on his arm. 

If Mr. Townley Gore had wanted to say any- 
thing to Helen, he could not have said it. 

Helen stood for a few moments where they had 
left her, and then burst into an agony of tears. 
The passion wore itself out after a while, and 
left her exhausted. Then she rose, went to her 
own room, and lay down on her bed to think. 
There was only one consoling point in her medi- 
tations—she had not led Jane to expect to see 
her; Jane would not be disappointed. Not a 
notion of defiance, not a project of disobedience, 
occurred to her; and if this seems incredible, let 
it be borne in mind that Helen Rhodes had been 
almost all her life at school. But she took a res- 
olution, and made up her mind to act upon it no 
later than the following morning. And then our 
Cinderella, without the cinders, fell asleep, like a 
child, after her tempest of tears. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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WOMEN ARE STRANGE. 


By-F_ W. ROBINSON, 


Avutuor or “GranpMoturr's Money,” ‘Poor Hu- 
» Manrty,” ““Cowanp Conscrenog,” ETO, 


‘*Les femmes sont si étranges.”—PAarLLERON. 


- CHAPTER XXII. 
‘VISITORS TO TAVISTOCK STREET. 


Wuen the Colonel and Ernest Archstone went 
down stairs. together that day, they might have 
been taken almost for friends. Clara Darrell’s 
had removed a weight from the mind of 
the old soldier, and he was more amiable than 
his wont. 

“You can come in and smoke a cigar with me, 
if you like,” said the Colonel, gruffly. 

‘Ernest Archstone did like. He was anxious to 
deepen the good impression which he thonght he 
had made. He was on his very best behavior. 
The two gentlemen sat down facing each other, 
and the elder.of the two began business imme- 
diately their cigars were lighted. 

“You'told me the first time we met that you had 
no intention of giving up your stage career, Mr. 
Archstone;” said the Colonel. 

““Thave no intention of doing so, Colonel,” 


t was the reply ¢ ‘it is the one pursuit in which I 
could possibly take interest.” 


' “So stage-struck as that ?” 

“J feel’ I can be of service to the drama—that 
I can improve and raise its tone in good time,” 
said Ernest ; “and presently I hope, Colonel Dar- 
rell, you will be able to judge that for yourself.” 

“You are young and naturally enthusiastic ; 
but the stage—” He paused, and then added: 
“T will not say anything more. I was fond of 
the drama’ myself when I was a young man, I 
was néver-happy out of a play-house.” 


«Well, sit; it did you no harm.” 


“It did me tio good,” he answered, quickly ; “it 
gave me false views of life; it brought false idols 
to me; and here I am, a lonely old man.” 

“Your daughter,” suggested Ernest Archstone. 

“Does not trust me much,” he replied, with a 
sad shake of the head; “does not understand 
me.” 

“T am sure you are wrong,” said Ernest. “She 
is the most gentle lady in the world; and a daugh- 
ter -who loves. her‘father-very-much.” 

“She is not wise.” : 

“She is a great genius.” precy 

“She is not strong-minded,” said the:Colonel. 

“She is truly amiable,” responded the lover. 

- “She is easily deceived. She sums up charac- 
ter hastily, and judges incorrectly very often. . She 
is too impu)sive,?? ee 

“I know,” answered, Eriest. Archstone, “ for 
she has mejndged me, and there -has. been, more 
than one purposeless difference bétween-us.”” - 

“Your life will be all differences, should you 
marry,” prophesied the Colonel. “The stage life 
is as full of traps as the stage floor.” 

“ Clara will only act once more.” 

“ Ah!—she has promised that,” said the Col- 
onel, moodily ; “yes, she said that.” ; 

“And she will keep her word,” replied Ernest 
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Archstone. “Surely you are not beginning to 
doubt it?” 


“T doubt everything, when you are at her el- 
bow,” said the Colonel, frankly and uncivilly. 
“You are her oracle—and you will tempt her to 
act again.” 

“On my honor—no!” answered Ernest. 

“Ts that true ?” asked Colonel Darrell. 

“You must not be too suspicious of everything 
and everybody, Colonel Darrell,” cried the young- 
erman. ‘J am afraid that has helped to shadow 
your life, as it has mine. I am ashamed to con- 
fess that I do not wish to see Clara on the stage 
after her marriage. I am too jealous and irri- 
table a man. I shall be glad that it all ends with 
her single life, great actress though she is, and 
great loss to the profession as she will be as- 
suredly.” 

“Hers will be the gain,” replied the Colonel, 
“for she will gain that happiness in life which 
the stage would have never been able to secure 
for her. In her married home—not that she is 
going to marry you, all in a hurry,” he added, sud- 
denly. > 

“Oh, sir !” 

“T don’t know that I like you any better than 
I did,” remarked the Colonel, “and it strikes me 
you are confoundedly conceited; but you are in 
a state of probation—that’s all, please to under- 
stand.” 

“Very well. 
actor, beaming with smiles. 
like me presently.” 

“ You are aware that your father has threaten- 
ed to cut you off with a shilling if you marry an 
actress ?” said the Colonel. 


Thank you, sir,” answered the 
“T am sure you'll 


“She will not be an actress after Splatter-_ 


dash’s benefit,” replied Ernest; “ and, besides— 
and I am not sorry to confess it in this instance 
—my father seldom means what he says.” 

“Perhaps he did not mean to be as ferocious 
as he was at the Royal Hotel some weeks ago?” 
said the Colonel. 

“T am sure he did not.” 

“ How do you know ?” asked the elder man. 

“ He has told me so himself,” was the reply. 

“Your father has ?” 

“Oh yes. We are the best of friends now, and 
he is extremely anxious to see you again,” said 
Ernest. ‘ He told me only yesterday that he had 
never met in his life so genial and hearty and 
outspoken a gentleman as yourself.” 

“Then your father is’ trying to humbug the 
two of us,” replied the Colonel; “and you may 
tell him from me that I have never met such a 
hot-headed, pompous old— But, there! he’s your 
father. I have nothing to say to a son against 
his parent. I told you so before.” 

“My father, I must own, was not at his best 
on the last occasion he bad the honor to meet 
you,” confessed Ernest Archstone; “ but he nev- 
er is when the gout has a tight hold of him. 
And that reminds me—” 

“Well?” 

“_that if the match could be arranged before 
the next attack, which keeps the most regular 
time—once every four months—it might save 
many grave misunderstandings.” 

“When your father calls upon me in one of 
those amiable moods to which you are constant- 
ly referring, sir, I shall be able to make up my 
mind upon many things.” 

Ernest Archstone looked at his watch. 

“He will be here in five minutes,” he said. 

“What! your father?” 

“Yes; he assured me he should call upon you 
at half past eleven this morning; in fact, I said I 
would wait for him here,” said Ernest. 

“Upon my word you appear to arrange mat- 
ters very nicely, I must say,” the Colonel re- 
marked. 

“T am anxious to see you both friends,” said 
the actor, meekly. “You will like my father 
very much.” 

“T am not quite so sure.” 

“ And here he comes round Wellington Street, 
and a lady with him too. That’s odd,” said Er- 
nest Archstone, with his face very close to the 
window-glass. ‘I don’t know the lady. What 
an old-fashioned guy, to be sure! Who can it 

9” 

The Colonel looked over Ernest’s shoulder. 

“ Confound your impertinence!” he roared out; 
“that’s my sister Martha.” ‘ 

“Your sister! Oh; I beg ten thousand par- 
dons, Colonel,” cried the confused tragedian ; “I 
had not the slightest idea.” 

“T don’t suppose you had,” said the Colonel, 
sternly, “or I should have a little more to say 
about it. And she does look old-fashioned in 
that bonnet,” he muttered; “I wonder where she 
got the thing from 2” 

A minute or two later and Alderman Arch- 
stone and the Colonel were face to face once 
more—the former gentleman suave and bland, 
and with a broad smile upon his face verging on 
the imbecile. 

“Colonel Darrell, I am very proud to have the 
honor of a re-introduction to you,” he said, “ for 
we met the first time under adverse circum- 
stances. You were hasty, and I was an invalid, 
and—how do you do, sir?” 

“T am very well, thank you, Alderman,” said 
the Colonel, shaking hands, and looking from his 
sister Martha to the civic dignitary; “ but I was 
not aware you knew my sister.” 

“T have called once or twice at the hotel in the 
hope of seeing you,” the Alderman explained. 
“T was anxious to give you every opportunity to 
apologize for that harsh manner toward me—” 

“ Sir ‘iad 

“and to apologize myself for an irritability of 
demeanor which was not natural to me in any 
way,” added the Alderman ; ‘and I have had the 
pleasure of meeting your sisters whilst waiting at 
the hotel yesterday and the day before.” 

“Why did you wait there ?” 

“You wrote to us that you were coming on 
both those days, Leonard,” explained the sister, 


“and I told Alderman Archstone that we expect- 
ed you every minute. And you never came near 
the place.” 

“T said I would éry and look round.” 

“T am afraid you did not try, Leonard,” said 
Martha Darrell; “and, as we were getting anx- 
ious about Clara, I came on here; and Mr. Arch- 
stone has been kind enough to take the trouble 
to escort me.” 

“Tt is no trouble, my dear madam, I assure 
you,” replied the Alderman, with a low bow; “it 
has been a very great pleasure to me also to have 
had the honor of listening to: much instructive 
and earnest conversation from your lips.” 

“Oh! Alderman, you flatter me,” said Martha 
Darrell, actually simpering, to her brother’s sur- 
prise; but the Alderman protested against the 
charge, and once more began bowing most elabo- 
rately. 

“This old man’s next door to an idiot,” mut- 
tered the Colonel to himself. ‘I’m sure of it.” 

“What a charming gentleman !” said Martha to 
her brother, when there was an opportunity to say 
a word, and this was when Ernest Archstone had 
drawn his father aside to whisper to him confi- 
dentially. 

“That is your opinion, is it ?” said the Colonel. 

“So frank—so—so chivalrous—so intelligent, 
Leonard,” she whispered; “you will be sur- 
prised.” 

“Yes; I shall be presently, I have no doubt.” 

“He is anxious to talk to you about the en- 
gagement between his son and our Clara—to set- 
tle matters satisfactorily at last. He is,” she 
added, in a lower tone, “very rich. I have made 
every inquiry. I have—” 

“Made yourself overbusy, as usual, Martha,” 
interrupted the Colonel; “and that’s like you.” 

“ Leonard !”” 

“There, go up stairs and talk to your niece— 
and let her understand that you and your sister 
were not quite the Gorgons she thought when 
she ran away from home, poor child. She will 
see you now.” 

“ Will her health permit 2” 

“ Everything,” he said, dryly, and with a glance 
at Ernest Archstone; “she receives plenty of 
company.” 

“T shall be glad to see Clara,” said Martha, 
rising. “Up stairs, did you say ?” 

“Yes, up stairs,” he answered, absently. 

He did not say which floor or which room, and 
Martha Darrell having been aware from her last 
visit that the next floor was in the occupation of 
Mrs. MacAlister, and dreaming not of other rooms 
on the same level, went innocently and incautious- 
ly up stairs to the second-floor apartments, where- 
in Mrs. Cuthbert drew the faint breath of life 
that was left to her. 

It was Mrs. Cuthbert’s. voice that said, “ Come 
in,” as she knocked, and it was so like Clara 
Darrell’s in its tones that the maiden sister-in- 
law turned the handle without a suspicion of the 
secret on the other side of the door. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
APPROACHING A CRISIS. 


An hour afterward Martha Darrell entered her 
brother’s sitting-room again, and startled him by 
her ghastly appearance. He was alone then, the 
interview between the Alderman and himself was 
over, and “ Harvey Grange” had taken his father 
away. 

Colonel Darrell was sitting curled up in an 
easy-chair by the fireside, with his arms folded 
across his chest, and his countenance grim and 
furrowed again. “Thinking it over” had not 
conduced to any great satisfaction of mind, judg- 
ing by his peculiar scowl. He looked up as Mar- 
tha Darrell appeared. ; 

“Oh! I had forgotten you,” he said, ungra- 
ciously. “What a time you have been! And— 
what’s the matter?” he added, with a start, as 
the peculiar pallor of his sister’s countenance 
struck him for the first time. “ You haven’t been 
going it again, after all my warnings, have you ?” 

“No, Leonard. Clara and I are very good 
friends, and understand each other at last,” was 
the reply. 

“That’s all right. There’s nothing like a fair 
explanation ; but—don’t you feel well?” he asked. 

“Yes, I am very well, thank you,” she said. 
“Please give me time.” 

“Those stairs are a little trying to people of 
your age,” the brother remarked, “and you are 
not so young as you used to be.” 

“T don’t find ‘stairs inconvenience me in the 
least,” said Martha, quickly, “and after all, Leon- 
ard, I’m only four years older than you. You 
need not taunt me with my age.” 

“You are out of breath with something or oth- 
er, at any rate,” he said, “and you’re as white as 
a sheet, and look a hundred and four at least.” 

“Do I indeed ?” said Martha, ironically now. 

“T suppose you have not seen a ghost ?” asked 
the Colonel. 

“Yes, I have—perhaps I have,” cried Martha, 
with sudden excitement, and evidently disposed 
to burst into tears; “but you will wait till Clara 
comes down stairs, and—if you will refrain from 
asking me any more questions, Leonard, I shall 
be very much obliged to you.” 

“Clara is coming down this morning, then ?” 

“Yes, almost immediately.” 

“That's well. How rapidly she is recovering, 
thank Heaven!” he said. ‘“ How did you think 
she was looking? She was a mere girl when 
she left the three of you in Derbyshire. She 
has grown a fine young woman, has she not ?” 

Martha Darrell nodded twice, but declined to 
answer any more questions by word of mouth. 
She sat down in a chair by the door, and folded 
her hands in her lap. After a while she said, 
with a heavy sigh: 

“T wish Rebecca had come with me. I am 
always lost without Rebecca. We have been so 
many years together.” 


“And Selina too; don’t you want Selina?” 
her brother. said, a little acrimoniously. 

This last question the sister condescended to 
respond to. It helped to change the conversa- 
tion also. 

“T don’t miss Selina very much,” was the re- 
ply. “She is a poor sufferer, and has not been 
my companion as Rebecca has. And she differs 
from me in so many ways that she often reminds 
me of your own hasty, overbearing self, Leonard.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” 

“Has the Alderman gone ?” she asked, 

“ Yes.” 

“What do you think of him now, Leonard?” 

Martha Darrell was anxious to keep talking, 
after all, so that it was not about herself or niece. 

“T think he is an inconsistent old fool,” said 
the Colonel, twisting himself uneasily in his chair. 
“T don’t like the man at all. He’s either a raving 
lunatic or a self-satisfied sillikin, according to cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Sillikin ! what a vulgar expression!” exclaim- 
ed his sister. 

“He has talked to me of nothing but his in- 
fernal City business, and City influence, and City 
dinners and dignities, and the money he has made 
in the City, till I am positively sick,” growled Col- 
onel Darrell. 

“But he is a pleasant, good-tempered gentle- 
man, is he not?” said Martha. 

“The more’s the pity—yes,” replied the Col- 
onel. “TI tried to put him out by sneering at 
City trading, and by boasting of the Norman 
blood of the Darrells, and what a heap of mon- 
ey we have got too, but it did not succeed. His 
son kept interfering, or I might—” He looked 
askance for a minute at his sister, who, with hands 
crossed together, had fallen into the deepest 
thought; and then he broke short the thread of 
his discourse, and shouted, “ Martha!’ in such 
stentorian tones that that lady, taken off her 
guard, leaped from her chair in dismay. 

“Good gracious !” exclaimed his sister, relaps- 
ing in a half-prostrate condition into her seat 
again, ‘What do you mean by roaring at one 
like that? What is it?” 

“What is it?” said the Colonel, springing up, 
and beginning to stride along the room. “That 
is just what I want to know. What is the use 
of my talking if you will not listen to a word I 
am saying? What the deuce has happened up 
stairs? You know something has happened, and 
that you have distressed my daughter by some 
of your waspish remarks, and you want her to 
take time to recover. That’s it, [ suppose; and 
if you have disturbed her, mind, back you go to 
Derbyshire to-morrow; you sha’n’t stop in Lon- 
don to worry her and deceive me. Everybody 
tries to deceive me, and I will not stand it any 
longer. I swear I won't.” 

“T have not deceived you, Leonard; it is no 
fault of, mine,” Martha cried. Py 
' “What is no fault of yours ?” 

But Martha Darrell had broken down, and was 
now ‘weeping and wringing her hands. 

“Oh, wait till Clara comes!—pray wait till Clara 
comes !’”” she entreated. 

“T sha’n’t wait,” the Colonel shouted; “I am 
sure that— Oh, here she is.” 

But it was not Clara Darrell who had entered 
the room, but Mrs, MacAlister, looking very grave. 
She bowed to the brother, and the sister said at 
once, ; 

“Has she sent you?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. MacAlister replied. 

The Colonel looked in awild way from one to 
the other; the facts were confused and beyond 
his comprehension. Clara, his daughter Clara, 
over whose rapid convalescence he had rejoiced 
only that morning, was ill, then; she had been 
struck down again, after all. There had been a 
relapse, and this was the end of it! 

He stood with his hand upon the mantel-piece 
for support. 

“You bring me bad news, madam,” he said, 
in a trembling voice. “ Break it to me as gently 
as you can; I am not as strong to-day as I could 
wish,” 

“Tam not quite certain that I bring you bad 
news, Colonel Darrell,” replied Mrs, MacAlister, 
thoughtfully. 

“Not quite certain?” he repeated, interroga- 
tively. “My daughter Clara—she—” 

“She will be here presently.” 

“ Yes, but why presently ?” he answered, tetch- 
ily; “that is what I can not understand, Why 
does she keep from me unless she is ill ?” 

“She is taking leave of a friend.” - 

“Taking leave of—whom ?” 

“She purposes returning at once with you to 
the hotel, even to Derbyshire, if you think she is 
strong enough for the journey,” replied the old 
actress. 

“Has she quarrelled with young Archstone 

in?” 

“She has not quarrelled with anybody,” said 
Mrs, MacAlister. “She and your sister have 
made up their minds that it will be better for 
the daughter to get away from this close, dark 
house of mine—from an enervating, artificial sen- 
timent which has sprung up in it against our 
wills, and very strangely too. But then we are 
women, and—‘ women are strange.’ ” 

“The plain truth, Mrs. MacAlister, if you are 
not afraid of it,” said the Colonel, curtly ; “I ob- 
ject to enigmas.” 

“Tt is you who seemed afraid of it just now,” 
was the reply. 

“Yes, yes, that’s true,” he answered. “ But 
you are beating about the bush for some reason 
or other, which aggravates me. Why is it?” 

“To gain time.” 

“ And—” 

“To prepare you, Colonel Darrell.” 

“What preparation do I require? Where is 
Clara?” he asked again. “TI insist upon know- 
ing. What friend is she taking leave of ?” 

“ Her mother,” answered Mrs. MacAlister, 

(TO BE OONTINUED.) 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Inens.—Read answer given in Bazar No. 22, Vol. 
XIV., to “R. R.” for hints about a summer silk. Use 
steel trimmings for black satin de Lyon, and make 
like the black Surahs and cashmere described in late 
numbers of the Bazar. 

A. L.—You should get plain very dark blue cash- 
mere to make up with your sample. If you prefer 
black, get Surah satin, and trim it with Spanish lace ; 
but fewer black dresses are imported than at any pre- 
vious season, a preference being shown for green above 
all other colors. Make your blue dress by the pattern 
of the first dress on the first page of Bazar No. 12, Vol. 
XIV. Some of the most tastefu! dresses imported by 
exclusive modistes are after this model. Striped fab- 
rics are handeome for the pleatings on the front of the 
skirt, and for facing the retroussé sides. 

Dr-emma.—A fall round skirt and belted basque, 
with embroidered collar and cuffs, will be prettiest for 
your buff piqué dress. 

22 Yzans.—Use your striped silk for the pleated 
front and sides of a skirt made by the pattern of the 
first dress illustrated in Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIV. Then 
get very dark plum-colored Surah, or foulard, or else 
cashmere, for the remainder of the dress, and you will 
have something very handsome. 

Brown Eyrs.—Very dark blue, seal brown of the 
darkest shades, and black are best for you for general 
wear. For light colors, use white, cream-color, and 
pale blue. 

J. H. W.—Social Etiquette and Home Culture and The 
Bazar Book of Decorum, published by Harper & Bro- 
thers, give detailed information concerning society 
usages, In Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIV., you will find a 
paper on Washington etiquette. 

A. B. C.—Mrs. Henderson’s Practical Cooking and 
Dinner Giving, published by Harper & Brothers, will 
furnish the desired information concerning all points 
of dinner etiquette. 

Inquirer.—Social Etiquette and Home Culture, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, will be sent you on re- 
ceipt of the price, 20 cents. | 

Vioror.—The new edition of Carlyle’s Reminiscences, 
published by Harper & Brothers, is completed by 4 
valuable index. 

Frverre.—Make your “white wash dress” with a 
shooting jacket, and full round skirt that has straight 
back breadths, with a gored front and sides. Trim it 
with Hamburg open-work or with lace, 

Bertiz.—Do not put an adjustable train on a white 
muslin dress. They are worn short for most occasions, 
even for full dress. Your ideas about the black dress 
are good. Sans souci means Free from care, 

D. G.—A cheese-cloth dress ought not to be lined in 
any part. , A high-necked corset cover should be worn 
beneath the waist. 

Yanxer Gret.—Get some brown Cheviot, and make 
a long box-pleated belted sacque for your boy’s travel- 
ling dress, and get a soft brown straw round hat with 
wide flaring brim to wear with it. 3 

A. C. M.—Make a round skirt of the olive silk, with 
panels of the mixed’ goods on the sides, and have a 
basque with leaf points made of the mixed material. 
A shoulder cape would not be as becoming as a larger 
mantle to a stout lady, 

Mrs. E. B. S.—Boys’ knee pantaloons may bestraight 
or else slightly shaped to button at the knee. There 
is nothing new in the’'way of making shirt waists. 

Hawortu.—A dress of grenadine, of white muslin, 
or of black silk, will be suitable for you at a concert 
in June. 

A very OLp SussoriwERr.—A velvet basque with side 
panels of velvet for the skirt, steel buttons on the 
basque, steel fringe at the end of the panels, and black 
satin Surah for the short skirt, will be your best de- 
sign. The Bazar issued patterns of the full round 
skirt long ago. -It*has straight back breadths, a side 
gore, and a front gore. It may be gathered, side-pleat- 
ed, or box-pleated at the top. The shirred (gauged 
or gathered) dress waists have also been illustrated in 
the Bazar, and cut patterns have been issued of them. 

Mor.ie,—The black silk may have jet trimmings, or 
else some satin-striped silk may be combined with it. 
It must be short if for the street; a trained dress is 
never seen here in the streets, except as ladies pass 
from a carriage into a house; to walk in a trained 
dress on the street shows that a lady does not know 
how to dress herself. Olive and myrtle green, also 
drab shades, are most used by blondes. Amethyst is 
used, but it must be very dark. A Mother Hubbard 
travelling cloak of light drab wool, or else an Ulster 
with square siceves, will be most used for travelling 
and for the country. 

8. M. G.—Some striped silk and wool in gay colors, 
or else in darker brown shades, will be better than 
brocade with your cashmere. Make it with bordered 
flounces, Jike the Greek Polonaise Suit of which the 
Bazar has published a cut pattern. Get a shirred 
mantle of light cloth for the street, for church, and for 
driving. 

M. M. A.—A plain black bunting should have a 
basque with some shirred satin Surah upon it, and a 
full round skirt with a draped apron in front. 

L. B. B. R.—A princesse polonaise with a Mother 
Hubbard cape, such as Worth now makes, would be 
handsome for your black embroidered camel’s-hair. 
For a spring walking suit get olive or black satin 
Surah, with striped satin for combining; if you get 
black, use Spanish lace and steel bead trimming. For 
a spring travelling suit have a Cheviot costume with a 
hunting jacket, plain round over-skirt, and a plain or 
kilted lower skirt. . 

Ignoranos.—Read the article called “ Wedding 
Bells,” in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XIV... Write your thanks 
for a wedding present immediately. If it comes from 
“Mr, and Mrs, Smith,” then thank them both in your 
note. 

Sypnry.—The lace caps worn last season by little 
girls are no longer in vogue.—Chloride of lime is cor- 
rect. 

Birpie.—Your clergyman ¢an probably give you the 
desired information, It is not incumbent on you to 
return a trifling present because you have quarrelled 
with the giver. . 

Dr. A. L.—The engraving represents a typical peer— 
the Duke of Buckingham, perhaps—of the time of 
Charles the First, in the favorite Vandyck costume of 
the period. 

Kartypip.—Announcement cards should be sent out 
the next day after a private marriage. This announce- 
ment may be either on a note sheet or a card, and 
shonld have first the’ bridegroom’s name, below that 
the bride’s name, and below that the word “ Married,” 
with the date of the marriage, and the name of the 
city in which the marriage occurred. If receptions 
are to follow an “‘ At Home,” a card stating days of re- 
ception is inclosed. Another style is a single card 
with the names of the newly married pair, as, “‘Mr. 
and Mrs. John Smith,” and below this the bride’s maid- 
en name. 


THE IMPERIAL MARRIAGE AT 
VIENNA, 


N the 10th of May, Rudolph, heir to the Em- 

pire of Austria, eight kingdoms, and count- 
less duchies, principalities, and marquisates, was 
married to Stéphanie, daughter of the King of 
the Belgians. The bridegroom is in the twenty- 
third year of his age, the bride in her sixteenth 
year, 

The old pile of buildings which is at once for- 
tress and palace, museum and treasure-house, the 
Hofbaurg of Vienna, has often been the scene of 

agnificent festivals. The Austrian court has, 

lly in its ecclesiastical ceremonies, always 
ed a pomp and a splendor rivalling that 
of papal Rome. The wedding of Rudolph and 


THE BRIDAL VEIL OF THE PRINCESS STEPHANIE, OF BELGIUM. 


Stéphanie perhaps surpasses in brilliant display, 
and in the exalted rank of most of the witnesses, 
any one of the famous ceremonies of which the 
Church of the Augustinians has been the theatre. 
The church is small, and connected with the im- 
perial apartments of the Burg by a long corri- 
dor hung with Gobelin tape: s. As the clock 
struck eleven, the procession commenced to ad- 
vance tothe church. Between motionless lines of 
the gorgeous Hungarian Guard there slowly moved 
equerries in scarlet slashed with gold; lackeys 
in knee-breeches, red livery, and powdered wigs ; 
pages with the imperial arms embroidered on their 
breasts ; chamberlains with their golden kevs of 


| office; the knights of the old chivalric Teutonic 
| Order, in mantles worthy of kings; Knights of 


the Gulden Fleece, in the collar and star of that 


great order, which confers on its members the 
title of “Cousin of the Kaiser”; court officials 
in uniforms befitting their various functions and 
ranks; Hungarian magnates in the picturesque 
dress of their country, with curving sabres, flow- 
ing pelisses, and caps flashing with diamond 
agrafes—all that Austria can boast of most gul- 
lant and gay. Then came the twenty archdukes 
of the imperial house, the King of Saxony, the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Aosta, Prince Will- 
iam of Prussia, two princes of the house of Or- 
leans, the Count of Flanders, Prince Alexander 
of the Netherlands, and the bridegroom’s rela- 
tives the Dukes of Bavaria. Then appeared, in 
the dress of a general of infantry, and with the 
Belgian Order of Leopold on his breast, the Arch- 
duke Rudolph, the hero of the day. He is strik- 


ingly like his father, tall and well built, with the 
Hapsburg lip, but with his mother's eyes. He 
looked bronzed by his late trip to the East. Next 
came the fathers of the young couple, Francis 
Joseph, wearing the star of the Belgian Order, 
and Leopold IL., in Austrian uniform, attended by 
aides-de-camp and high officials of both courts. 
Then, after a pause, the procession of the bride 
appeared. Supported on one side by the Em- 
ss, and on the other by her mother, the Prin- 
33 Stéphanie entered the sacred building. The 
bride is tall, with golden hair and blue eyes. 
She was dressed in silver brocade, trimmed with 
silver embroidery of flowers, looped up with or- 
ange blossoms, and having a white velvet train 
five yards in length, trimmed with silver lace. 
On her head was the bridal veil, the present of 
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the city of Brussels. The Empress Elizabeth 
wore a light gray satin, trimmed with silver, and 
a crown of diamonds. Queen Marie Henriette 
wore a blue velvet. All the three dresses were 
alike in form, a tablier in front, and a train four 
yards long. The Empress had her train borne 
by her pages. The Princess, on entering the 
church, had hers borne by her ladies-in-waiting ; 
the pages, in their gay scarlet dresses, who had 
hitherto discharged that office, remained at the 
church door. Then came a crowd of archduch- 
esses, in light gray satin with dark gray trains, 
in pale blue satin with sapphire blue trains, in 
pink satin with crimson trains; ladies in sky 
blue and silver, in white and gold, in cloth of 
gold embroidered with flowers, in cloth of silver 
embroidered with flowers—everywhere the sheen 
of satin, the flashing of diamonds, the splendor 
of bright eyes and fair faces. The Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Prague, a prince of the house of 
Schwartzenberg, met the bride and groom at the 
door, and conducted them to the altar. Their 
parents sat apart in stalls to the left. The Prince 
and Princess, after sprinkling themselves with 
holy water, knelt while the archbishop blessed 


VISIONS OF THE SUMMER CAMPAIGN, 


the two wedding rings, These rings were the 
two used at the marriage of Maria Thevesa, the 
last of the Hapsburgs, with Francis of Lorraine, 
the ancestor of the present house. The car- 
dinal, whose gold-embroidered mantle gleamed 
like the robe of a Byzantine emperor, handed 
the rings on a golden salver. The rings were 
interchanged. As the Prince took the Princess 
by the hand, and the nuptial benediction was 
spoken, the bride’s Belgian ladies of honor quit- 
ted their places near her, for Stéphanie no long- 
er belonged to Belgium. The Empire of Aus- 
tria claimed her, and the Grand Marshal, Count 
Palffy, and the Lady of the Household, Countess 
Nostity, stepped up to their future sovereign. 
This formal separation from all the friends and 
associations of her youth was too much for the 
poor girl; in the language of Seripture, “she 
lifted up her voice and wept.” Nor was her 
emotion unshared by many of the spectators, 
while the cannon was roaring, and the bells clash- 
ing in every steeple of Vienna, telling to a glad 
crowd that the binding ceremony had been per- 
formed, The whole assembly knelt during the 
prayers that followed, The salutes of artillery 


were again heard, the bells again began to clash, 
as the Ze Deum was sung by the imperial musi- 
cians, in their;Louis Quinze black costumes, and 
the choristers of the chapel. The solemn bene- 
diction closed the ceremony; the cardinal de- 
scended from the altar; the procession left the 
church in the same order as it entered it, except 
that the bride walked with her husband, the 
Queen with the Emperor, and the Empress with 
the King. Then again the old church flashed as 
the light fell on the Austrian Guard in crimson 
and gold, on the leopard-skin, pelisses and glit- 
tering clasps of the Hungarian Guard, on heralds- 
at-arms with their silver trumpets, on black and 
red helmets of the gens-d’armes, on the pikes of 
the halberdiers. This imperial and royal splen- 
dor, these robes of white and azure and crimson, 
these dalmatics and chasubles sparkling and flash- 
ing, these uniforms with golden aiguillettes, these 
theatrical liveries, this mass of lace, satin, and 
metallic embroidery, passed away before the eyes 
of the dazzled spectator like a celestial vision. 
The presents to the affianced pair were numer- 
ous and of inestimable value. The nobles of 
Austria gave the Archduke an album costing 


150,000 florins, containing water-color, drawings 
of scenes in the Carpathians, executed by the 
first German artists. The city of Pesth gave the 
bride a fac-simile of the girdle of Queen Isabella 
Zapolyi, a necklace and ear-rings consisting alto- 
gether of four large rubies, three hundred opals, 
and thousands of diamonds. But most note- 
worthy of all was the gift offered by the city of 
Brussels, the priceless bridal veil, an exquisite 
illustvation of which is given on page 360. It 
is a work of art which will make an epoch in 
lace. Hitherto the flowers, although artistically 
wrought, looked as if they had been cut out and 
pasted on the ground. But this veil which M. 
Sacré has produced has the flowers raised and 
small, the leaves are folded, the stems are sharp, 
light and shadow mark the outlines of the form, 
and give an impression of color. The veil is the 
largest piece of lace ever made in Brussels ; it is 
three meters and a quarter in length and three 
meters broad (say 128 inches by 118), and occu- 
pied the labor of upward of a hundred highly 
skilled work-women for four months. In the 
centre of the design is a medallion surmounted 
by flowers and garlands, and bearing the double- 
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headed eagle of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
On either side wreaths are twined around two 
smaller medallions bearing the arms of Brussels. 

The leaves in the design seem to move. The 
centre is connected by a light garland of roses, 
admirably executed, with the border. On the bor- 
der the centre is occupied by a shield bearing the 
lion of Belgium, with its motto, Lunion fait la 
Jorce. To the left are the arms of nine Austrian 
crown lands, the two-tailed lion of Bohemia, the 
cross of St. Stephen of Hungary, the snakes of 
Milan, and others; on the right, the arms of Bra- 
bant, Flanders, Hainault, and the other old prov- 
inces now united with Belgium. 


MEMORY’S SONG. 


Tur earth cast off her snowy shrouds, 
And overhead the skies 
Looked down between the soft white clouds, 
As blue as children’s eyes: 
The breath of spring was all too sweet, she said, 
Too like the spring that came ere he was dead, 


The grass began to grow that day, 
The flowers Psat i from sleep, 
And round her did the sunbeams play 
Till she was fain to weep. 
The light will surely blind my eyes, she said, 
It shines so brightly still, yet he is dead, 


The buds grew pony. in the sun 
On many a leafless tree, 
The little brooks did langh and run 
With most melodidus glee. 
O God! they make a jocund noise, she said ; 
All things forget him now that he is dead. 


The wind had from the almond flung 
Red blossoms round her feet, . 
On hazel boughs the catkins hung, 
The willow blooms grew sweet. 
Palm willows, fragrant with the spring, she said; 
He always found the first; but he is dead, 


Right golden was the crocus flame, 
And, touched with purest green, 
The small white flower of stainless name 
Above the ground was seen. 
He used’to love the whiite and gold, she said; 
‘The suow-drops.come again, and he is dead. 


: .“Iewould not wish him back, she cried, 
4 In this dark world of: pain 
| For him the joys ‘of life: abide, 

For me its griéfs-remain, 
Y would not wish him back again, she said, 
»But spring is hard to*bear now he is dead..: 


EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT EMBROID- 
ERY AT SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


E lately attended ‘the private view, at the 
Royal School of Art, of the exhibition of old 
needle-work, This is the second which-has been 
held in the rooms of the Royal School, and the 
third which has been inaugurated by the Princess 
Christian and the ladies who have taken so much 
interest—and to so good purpose—in the revival of 
an art which had almost died out in England at the: 
beginning of the present century, Since 1873, the: 
date of the first of these exhibitions, great strides: 
have been made in the knowledge of the old work: 
and the practice of the new. © This present exhibi-t 
tion is chronologically arranged, and is interesting: 
to the archeologist as well as to the decorator, 
and needle-woman, for one can trace the history of? 
English embroidery step by step from the twelfth 
to the eighteenth century, and follow the-intro- 


duction of various; foreign stitches‘ and styles,; f 


generally: traceable to- the influence of ‘foreign? 
princesses, who brought their native fashions: off 
needle-work into their new country on: their maré 
riage. Thus the work executed" by’ Catherine off 
Aragon and her ladies is' little: less, than: a: copy? 
of Spanish stitches -and- patterns, and- that’ of 
Mary Tudor:is more or‘less ofthe same descrip-§ 
tion; while Mary Stuart, lover’ of:France as she! 
was, introduced into her-work, which set the fash-, 
ion of the day, the characteristics of the needle- 
work of the country she loved:so well. - There is 
in the exhibition one piece of embroidery partly 
executed by this unfortunate’ lady when a prison- 
er in Sheffield Castle. . There are also some: in-: 
teresting relics of néédle-work ascribed to Queen: 
Elizabeth—a-vide-poche and small: cushion, both: 
Italian-in chatacterywhich, with some other small 
matters, were left:behind her at Ashridge when: 
she left it so.suddenly-for Hatfield House. These 
things were-lent tothe exhibition by Earl Brown- 
low, the present possessor of Ashridge. 

To begin our description properly, we shall start 
with the earliest authentic English work in the 
exhibition. These are fragments of the vest- 
ments of Stephen, Bishop of Blois, and of Wal- 
ter de Cantilupe, who died respectively in 1236 
and 1266. These crisp brown fragments of em- 
broidery, in which the design is still easily traced, 
and the gold in places almost brilliant, are por- 
tions~of-their-burial-robes, and look-not unlike: 
the relics.of Pompeii preserved in the Naples 
Museum. These* are loaned by the Dean and; 


Chapter of Westminster. The fragments taken: |: 


from the coffin of the Bishop De Blois are red (?) 
silk, embroidered in gold thread with effigies of 
crowned and- sceptred' kings in’ ‘cénvoluting 
scroll. Those from the-tomb of’ De“Cantilupe, 
who lived 1236 to 1266, are Of woven* material 
embroidered in gold thread.“ In the same case 
there are two small but beautiful specimens of 
the opus Anglicanum, the style which we have 
already alluded to in “ Needle-work Stitches,” and 
which was invented by Englishwomen in the thir- 
teenth century, and carried to such perfection as 
to render their embroideries of enormous value, 
and cause them to be sought for from: all quar- 
ters of Western Europe. There is also a chasu- 
ble of blue silk (originally green), with’ branched 
pattern in gold thread, and compartments con- 
taining various Scriptural figures in gold and sil- 
ver thread. The silk’is Sicilian, early thirteenth 
century ; the orphreys English, about 1290. This 
is said to have belonged to Margaret de Clare, 
wife of Edmund Plantagenet, Earl of Cornwall, 
nephew of Henry III., and is lent by the South 
Kensington Museum. Of the fourteenth century 
there is a piece of French work, yellow fleurs-de- 
lis in silk on dark blue linen ground; a piece, 


thought to be English, of violet and yellow silk 
and gold on linen, the pattern of interlacing 
squares called “strap-work” ; in the spaces are the 
armorial bearings of England and other blazons 
rudely worked, These are both from the South 
Kensington Museum. The back and front of a 
chasuble with orphrey, containing six panels, of six 
figures worked in opus plumarium and opus An- 
glicanum, with a background of gold couching, 
dates from the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and is lent by Cyril Flower, Esq., M.P. 

Of the fifteenth century there are sixteen speci- 
mens, chiefly chasubles, dalmatics, copes, altar 
cloths, and palls. A pall of red velvet and cloth 
of gold, in pomegranate pattern, has a border of 
dark purple velvet with applications of shields, 
and groups of figures whose costumes are worked 
chiefly in gold threads, whipped with colored silks. 
This is the property of the rector of Dunstable. 
A cope of red velvet and gold tissue of pome- 
granate pattern has the hood embroidered with 
the raising of Lazarus, and on the orphreys are 
depicted events from the New Testament. Stitch- 
es, opus plumarium, gold thread couchings, and 
laid embroidery. Lent by the Principal of Stoney- 
hurst College. Another pall of cloth of gold and 
purple velvet, with pomegranate design, was lent 
by the Most Worshipful the Vintners’ Company. 
The border of purple velvet has applications. of 
embroidery in various stitches, the designs repre- 
senting heraldic shields, bunches of grapes and 
leaves, groups of Virgin with dead Christ, and of 
Death digging ; at one end of the pall is a repre- 
sentation of St. Martin sharing his coat with a 
beggar, and at the other the same subject with 
St. Martin represented in full canonicals as Bish- 
op of Tours. On both the above palls the gold 
work is as fresh as if only worked a few years 
ago. One chasuble of the same date (fifteenth 
century), with ground of crimson velvet, powder- 
ed with angels in gold thread, and having or- 
phreys embroidered*with saints under canopies, 
was found behind: the wainscot of a house near 
Bath. ~All. down one side of the room, in low 
glass cases, is an interesting collection: of small 
specimens of English needle-work—caps, jackets, 
capes, and hoods—lent by Lord Middleton. Many 
are of so-called Spanish work’ in ‘black silk on- 
white linen, of the time of Henry VIII. and Mary. 
Tudor. The: only modern work exhibited are 
‘two specimens in this case of Spanish work done 
by the: Royal School, and placed -here to; show in 
what. perfection they are able to: revive-the old 
work and stitches, Here are also some curious 
and amusing samplers with quaint little. signa~ 
tures“and age, and’ the date of completion, the: 
latter now rendering them valuable. By-the-way,. 
we would suggest-that: a date. should always be: 
added .to good» needle-work, as being of incaleu-. 
lable advantage to future generations, now that 
needle-work'is no longer a mere pastime, but is 
‘raised once more to the dignity of anvart, and as 
‘such will not be discarded at the call of fashion. 
“In these cases are also some beautiful examples 
- of quilted patterns on linen, with embroidery in 
‘colored: silks added. One coverlet and pillows, 
‘lent.by the*Countess of Caledon, of quilted work 
: with yellow silk embroideries, is specially worthy 
: of notice for beauty of design and delicacy of ex- 
eecution. ~~ 

There are in-one case a Bible and Prayer-book 

in- red velvet-covers, richly embroidered with gold 
and’ silver thread: in relief, with the royal arms, 
: rose and: thistle-and’C. R., dated’ 1633 and 1634, 
- and: an exquisitely worked likeness of Charles I, 
dated 1630, all three-of: which were presented by 
the unfortunate monarch to the Berkeley family ; 
; they are lent by Lady’ Catherine Berkeley. Be- 
neath this case hangs an altar cloth: of Sicilian 
embroidery, in which scroll-work of coral: beads 
has been introdueed with good effect. 
*- There are many good specimens of the: coarse 
_ crewel-work on twilled linen which was executed 
‘in such enormous quantities during the reigns of 
James I. and James IL., and there are many speci-. 
mens of tent-stitch silk-work on canvas, chiefly, 
portraying groups of figures and. domestic: sub-' 
jects, more curious. than beautiful. 

Three hangings, one of straw-colored silk on: 
blue linen, one of’ blue silk worked with pale yel-; 
low silk in: scroll-work, and one of red silk em- 
broidered' with*white, blue, and green silk in- 
scrolls, are most beautiful specimens; they are 
of hand chain stitch (not tambour), and are Ital- 
ian in sentiment and design, though the commit- 
tee who have had the classifying of the speci- 
mens, and the members of which have made a 
special study of ancient needle-work and its styles, 
have decided them to have been worked in Eng- 
land, though undoubtedly under Italian influence, 
the’ true Italian-embroidery of the seventeenth 
century being generally worked in “laid” stitch 
* or couching. 

_ . A.very fine bed-hanging, belonging to the Mar- 
quis of Northampton, closely worked in colored 
silks and: silver* thread, is noticeable from the 
beauty of coloring—the lovely old soft purples, 
greens, blues, reds, and yellows. It is also in- 
teresting from the fact that a portion of it has 
been restored by the Royal School with so much 
success that it is impossible to distinguish the new 
stitches from the old, except that the silver thread 
is a little fresher. An old Chinese quilt of sin- 
gular beauty has been altogether restored and 
tratisferred to a new white satin ground, hav- 
ing been sent in’ no less than twenty-seven 
ragged fragments. This kind of work not only 
shows the skill of the modern embroiderers, but 
also the everlasting nature of really good work, 
which, after two or three centuries, is still per- 
fect, and in some cases more beautiful than when 
new. Of such a description are some fine crewel 
curtains lent by the Countess of Dartmouth. 

There are several embroidered silk and satin 
dresses, one of which of grayish-white silk, em- 
broidered with large flowers, houses, and trees 
in colored floss silks and gold thread, with gold- 
lace trimmings and chenille tassels, might have 
been worn by Beatrix Esmond, and some exqui- 


sitely worked silk and satin waistcoats and coats ; 
some are embroidered with silk and spangles, and 
even with small pieces of colored glass ; others with 
chenille and silks, with silk and insertions of net, 
and with feathers and silks. Some are of white 
linen elaborately quilted in floral designs ; others 
are of piqué, with white thread embroidery in 
lace stitches. One of cream satin, richly embroid- 
ered in gold and silver thread, and jewelled with 
amethysts and crystals, and another suit of white 
and silver on black cut velvet, cause one to long 
for a revival of the old dresses as well as the old 
work. 

There is a great deal of rare old Italian, Span- 
ish, French, and German work exhibited for pur- 
poses of comparison. Among these a piece of 
diapered woven cloth, with plain woven blue 
bands, and embroidered bands of inscriptions and 
lions, done in a darning stitch with a long nee- 
dle (opus pectineum)—Italian of the fifteenth cen- 
tury—is a work which is now being revived by the 
Royal School. 

There is also a special exhibit in rooms belong- 
ing to the school of ancient Japanese and-Chinese 
embroideries. These are loaned by various per- 
sons of rank, and are shown in connection with a 
veritable Japanese house exhibited by Lazenby 
Liberty & Co., of Regent Street, the great-Eng- 
lish Oriental warehouse. The house-is,in truth, 
only a section of a complete house;being: one 
room, the guest chamber, called the ‘$chasjasuki.” 

In ordinary Japanese houses there 
er rooms, viz., the reception and fan 
room, the anteroom, the passageway or fall (gen- 
erally decorated with armor and weapons), the of- 
ficial waiting-room, and the office for transaction 
of all business matters. The whole structure is 
raised some few feet on a platform ascended by 
a few steps, and is inclosed by amado—literally 
“rain doors”—being strong outer sliding shutters, 
which are pushed aside during the day. Within 
these are the shoji, or sliding screens, with panels 
of semi-transparent paper, which take the place 
of windows in Japan. The floor is covered. with 
tatami, or house mats, which are made the same 
size in every house in Japan—five feet nine inches 
by three feet. In fact, one orders a house built 
for so many mats, instead of giving length and 
' breadth in feet. These mats are wonderfully 


of straw laid between, and pressed as tightly as 
possible. In the middle of the room stood the 
_tobako box, or tray, with charcoal pot-and ash 


: charcoal brazier; also an a or lantern ‘hang- 
“ing inside a tripod of bamboo three feet high; this 
‘is the only light ever used. The walls were fu- 
suma, or sliding. screens: of paper, covered with 
rich decorations ; and we thought of Miss Bird’s 
trials, and how the people in the next room to 
her used to make holes with their fingers in such. 
screens, and peep through. Between the ceiling, 
which is of beautifully fitting panels of wood, and 
these screens is a frieze of open-work carved 
wood, not only pretty, but useful as a ventilator ; 
and at the back, the top of one so-called window 
opening on a garden is also of this rare wood- 
carving. The alcove for holding the one long 
kakemono, or painted scroll, which is admitted 
into the room, and changed every now and then; 
the shinto shrine shelf for holding the household 
gods, always placed in an eastern direction; and 
the tree trunk, about six inches in diameter, with 
the bark left on, which passes through every 
house, being intended, the young Japanese in at- 
tendance told us, to act as a lightning-rod (!)— 
were all in their legitimate places. The roof is 
of interlaced strips of wood, perfectly rain-proof, 
and sloping down over the broad platform out- 
side the door. Altogether we can imagine noth- 
ing more picturesque and comfortable, as well as 
novel, than this wooden house, and Liberty pro- 
poses to import them for summer-houses. As 
they are no dearer than those of European man- 
ufacture, they are. doubtless destined to be great 
favorites at watering-places and country-seats. 


‘THE: CASE.OF MISS PALMYRA. 


YN OT: long. since there came a time in the do- 

‘mestic economy. of No. 79 High Street, 
when, as Mrs. Ross expressed it, “a growing 
want had finally forced itself to be called an im- 
perative necessity.” Mrs. Bridget O’Toole had 
complained and was complaining continually, 
and as that model cook had rarely given voice to 
causeless murmur, Mrs. Ross’s decision that the 
desired help should be secured was not apparent- 
ly taken too soon. 

So, by a then seeming most fortunate chance, 
Palmyra was directly after heard of, and wel- 
comed into our service. Her appearance at No. 
79 was simultaneous with that of Buttons across 
the way at Mrs. Shaw’s, but it was not with in- 
tent. The most illiberal person in the neigh- 
borhood, Buttons himself, never openly asserted 
(though what he might have thought is quite an- 
other matter) that having in some surreptitious 
way learned of his, Buttons’s, expected appear- 
ance as an attachment to Mrs, Shaw’s bell-pull, we 
had obtained comely Palmyra in rivalry. “She 
is really very handsome,” had said that. dashing 
young matron who stood in relation to us as that 
“most fortunate chance.”. But if her comeli- 
ness soothed envious swellings of the brass-gar- 
nished bosom of Buttons and sealed his lips, it 
was not a power that could have so affected Mrs. 
Shaw ; and she—mark this !—was among the ear- 
liest to congratulate us on our possession. 

Though it will be admitted in due time that 
Palmyra, being “a thing of beauty,” was not “a 
joy forever,” yet. she was to us a necessity and 
not a vain ostentation. Let none, therefore, be 
disposed hastily to infer otherwise, and declare 
that as but an appendage to base pride she be- 
came a most righteous judgment. 

Palmyra was so highly warranted and warmly 
praised by our intimate friend the young matron 


elastic, being in reality two mats, with a quantity: |’ 


pot, used: by tobacco-smokers, and. the Aibachz, or 


before mentioned, that we said in our minds, 
“This is a paragon,” though we had never hoped 
to see one. We were, in fact, so charmed by the 
picture drawn of Palmyra that prudence was not 
allowed to inquire for such a possible thing as a 
fault. “Of a good family, thoroughly trained 
in her duties, active in the discharge of them, 
and really very handsome,” said our temptress, 
gayly, as she sketched the general outlines before 
proceeding to dwell at length on the details. 
However, as the representative of a much ridi- 
culed minority of one, it is claimed as a privilege 
to say that Palmyra’s sins of omission were few. 
To the very last she performed every service ex- 
pected of her with a celerity and efficiency that 
went far to mitigate the enormity of her commis- 
sions with the proud majority of No. 79, namely, 
Mrs. Ross, Miss Lilith our sister, Annie Luck- 
scheiter, called Annie Lu for brevity, Mrs. B. 
O’Toole, and Mrs. O’Toole’s successor. 

So Palmyra came; and our immediate impres- 
sion was that our great gratitude to her sponsor 
ought to take the shape of something elegant 
and substantial. Annie Lu’s heart was captured 
at once. Mrs. O’Toole, whose judgment could be 
slow when she willed it, took twenty-four hours 
to form the opinion that, ‘She'll do very well, 
mum, whin she’s a bit more used to the place.” 

At the end of the third day Mrs. O’Toole ac- 
knowledged that she too had yielded to the charm 
when she admitted that Palmyra was “almost as 
good as our Pattie.” 

“ Pattie?” 

“Tt’s not loikely, sur” (a sigh), “that ye re- 
mimber Pattie.” 

I knew that Mrs. O’Toole had suffered many 
bereavements, having trodden a rather thorny 
domestic path through life, but never before had 
she spoken of Pattie. 

“Pattie?” said Miss Lilith, when the incident 
was repeated by me. ‘Yes, I remember Pattie. 
She was a beauty too, and I believe some scamp 
ran off with her.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Ross, with considerable en- 
ergy, “no scamp shall run off with Palmyra if I 
can prevent it.” 

Our friends and acquaintances seemed to feel 
in duty bound to repeatedly congratulate us on 
our new possession. ‘“ Has Palmyra any relatives 
who can be got for money, or for money and love 
combined ?” became an often formulated ques- 
tion. They were not rash enough, of course, to 
expect that two families could at the same time 
be so fortunately blessed. They did not useless- 
ly aspire to possess second Palmyras, but humbly 
confessed that a fraction of a Palmyra, so to 
speak, would be a treasure. Mrs. Shaw, though 
having Buttons, went down to as small a frac- 
tion as a fourth, which, to be frank, was a great 
deal for Mrs. Shaw to say. But Palmyra had no 
near living relatives who were young.. Three 
sisters and a brother at one fell stroke had per- 
ished in a watery grave in the Hudson River, and 
the poor orphan stood without a possible rival in 
her own family at least. 

A week or more passed while Palmyra’s light 
steps went about the house with as much regu- 
larity and attentiveness to duty as a young house- 
keeper could wish, and her name was never 
mentioned save with praise. To be sure, there 
were heard at times rather livelier sounds in the 
immediate regions of the kitchen than had for- 
merly been the case ; but as they never exceeded 
the bounds of decent moderation, we were glad 
to learn that it was possible for Annie Lu and 
O’Toole both to laugh at the same time. 

But a martyr in the shape of a milkman soon 
brought out Palmyra’s latent propensities. He 
is now freely admitted to have been a martyr, 
yet at the time he was regarded as the evil being 
who had brought discord into our paradise. A 
report of the moving incident did not come to us 
at once, though we had begun to strongly suspi- 
cion that O’Toole was becoming less amiable to 
Palmyra. 

Mrs. Ross was looking over the just rendered 
milk bill one night, when this item claimed her 
attention for some reason: “May 26. To three 
quarts of cream.” 

“Did we use three quarts of cream on the 26th 
of last month ?” 

Annie Lu, to whom the question was addressed, 
promptly denied any such liberal purchase of 
fresh cream on that particular morning. “ He 
wants to charge you, ma’am, for the cream he 
upset that morning in the outer kitchen.” Then 
it appeared that Annie Lu had been waiting the 
time when she would be needed to stand forth as 
Palmyra’s advocate. And right here let me say 
that, after myself, Annie Lu was Palmyra’s last 
and most constant friend. “It was just this way, 
ma’am,” explained Annie Lu: “he stood his 
cream can down in the outer kitchen, and when 
he went-to go away, the-cream was all spilled on 
the floor. Then he charged that Palmyra had 
been helping herself to his cream, and upset the 
can on the floor to cover her stealings. Just as 
if Palmyra would do such a thing! But it’s be- 
tween us, ma’am, that if Mrs. O’Toole wasn’t a 
widow, somebody wouldn’t have been trying to be 
so gallant, and backed away from a broom against 
his cream can.” 

The simple fact that Palmyra was fond of 
fresh cream, but not of the milkman, and had 
been seen in the kitchen but a few moments be-~ 
fore the accident (?), was all the evidence the 
charge rested upon. Mrs. O’Toole took the milk- 
man’s side of the question, as was to be expected 
after the little incident of the broom had been 
hinted at, but she failed to do more than damage 
his cause, and Palmyra was. honorably acquitted. 
Mrs. Ross drew a firm. pencil line through that 
item of the milk bill. . Palmyra had looked and 
acted innocence itself when the charge was be- 
ing discussed, but we had not then learned how 
deceitful was the manner of Palmyra. I could 
not, however, afford to lose sucha cook as O’Toole 
for the price of three quarts of cream, and quick- 
ly decided on a little diplomatic move-for peace” 
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sake. The nature of that sacrifice may be in- 
ferred from the fact that when on the next day 
but one Mrs. Ross sent Annie Lu with the money, 
the amorous milkman made but a mild objection 
to his diminished bill. 

Mrs. Ross, believing that the cause of right 
had triumphed, then worked, but vainly, to re- 
move O’Toole’s growing objections to Palmyra. 
The latter never complained, seeming well con- 
vinced of an ability to take care of herself with- 
out boasting; and how the feud grew could only 
be learned in part from Annie Lu. But grow it 
must and did. While Palmyra continued to hold 
her high place in our regard, O’Toole’s coffee be- 
gan to be frequently thick, her steaks burned, 
her bread was heavy, and so forth. 

Rather late one evening, some time after 
O’Toole had been heard to go up to her room, we 
were startled by a descending howl of anguish 
and fear, immediately followed by a bumping, 
creaking sound, as though some animated weight 
was coming down the different front staircases, 
at from five to seven steps at a leap. In another 
instant a white-arrayed figure, with streaming 
hair, stood in our midst in the hallway, and 
though the eyes rolled wildly, and the face was 
blanched with abject terror, the voice of Mrs. 
O'Toole, hysterical as it was, could not be mis- 
taken. 

“Mercy! Bridget, what is it ?” 

“Ouch! it’s all but murdhered I am. Oowa! 
oowa! But I know, mun, it’s not your own 
shweet self ’t ll be askin’ a pore crachure to be 
kilt intirely by that Palmyra. And I'll never 


slape another wink under the roof where she is, 


so help me! Oowa! oowa!” 

“Palmyra? What—” 

“T was jist a-turnin’ out me loight, mum, whin 
she jumps out from behind the dure, lookin’ for 


all the wurrld loike a witch, wid her eyes a-glarin’, ~ 


her mouth spittin’ fire, and hissin’ loike snakes.” 


“Could Palmyra possibly have done such a ° 


thing ?” we silently questioned each other with 
our eyes. . 


By this time Annie Lu had-come from the | 


kitchen, Having heard of Palmyra’s alleged 
enormity, she cast.a look of withering contempt 
at the terrified O’Toole, and then quickly and si-° 
lently returned. kitchenward, evidently bent on 
some purpose. Ina few.seconds she re-appeared, 
but bringing ‘with ‘her Palmyra, whose usually 
bright eyes looked dull and sleepy. R 

“T was almost sure, ma’am,” said Annie. Lu,’ 
triumphant, “that Palmyra was still in the outer 
kitchen. And there, sure enough, she was, sound 


asleep in a chair, as innocent of frightening any - 


one as yourself.” 


“I'd swear to it, mum, in open court,” protest-_ 


ed O'Toole. | 

A few moments later, “the head of the house” 
found himself called upon to interpose,-and re- 
peat a peremptory command that there should be 
a truce for that night, lest the neighbors should 
imagine that his usual decorous help were re- 
hearsing “ Donnybrook Fair.” Annie Lu, in her 
zealous defense of Palmyra, had dropped a broad 
hint that somebody’s witch was not unconnected 
with “ bitters.” 

“Tf yez rather kape that nasty, deceitful thing, 
and that other lyin’, tow-headed, foreigner thing, 
it’s not the loikes of me ’t’Il be stoppin’ wid yez 
—there!” was the parting shot from O’Toole that 
was sent down stairs as she re-ascended. 

In face of the seemingly unquestionable alibi, 
this new charge against Palmyra appeared more 
baseless than the former one, and we could see 
no reason to believe her to be even an amateur 
witch. And although O’Toole was known to be 
under a self-regulated course of treatment by 
“bitters,” we had never been given reason to be- 
lieve that the dose was ever increased above that 
recommended “for an adult.” 

The next morning O’Toole rose not so much in 
apparent anger as with an inexorable-determina- 
tion to part from us. © We had broken her heart. 
She could not be appeased nor-reconciled in the 
least, It is doubtful-if an offer:to have Palmy- 
ra immediately ‘burned in the yard as ‘a witch, 
and Annie Lu as a defaming heretic, would have 


brought more than a faint ray of comfort to™ 


| O’Toole’s outraged soul. It is but justice to say, 
' however, that she offered to stop until a success- 
.or could be secured, but fate must give another. 
stab at her bleeding heart. Annie Lu knew of a 
Country-woman of approved skill who could come 
‘fat once. Then Mrs. B. O’Toole forever shook the 
; dust of our household from her feet ; but my sac- 
| rifice in that little matter of the cream had not 
| been quite in vain. While Mrs. Ross and Miss 
' Lilith were granted but a frigid courtesy at part- 
ing, “ Misther” was*pronounced “a rale gintle- 
man -sure”—a speech -that was merrily repeated 
| to me as sarcastic eulogy. ~Palmyra’s exultation 
| in O’Toole’s departure was ‘done: in ‘such a deep, 
quiet way that the most astute person would have 
been compelled to deny that she entertained any 
such a feeling. 

Mrs. Petrie, another widow, but a younger one, 

; proved a worthy successor of-our late witch-seer 
cook, Doubtless’ Mrs. Petrie, feeling that she 
| was indirectly under obligations to Palmyra, was 
| disposed to be conciliatory. «At all events, they 

began very friendly, and a complete day of peace 
| again reigned at No. 79. . 

All this time Mrs. Ross had not been unmind- 
| ful of “scamps.” Buttons, across the way, had 
, hot the mien of a formidable “scamp,” and his - 

attentions had been openly resented by Palmyra ; 
but after Buttons had been seen hanging about 
the back alley at about dusk, Mrs. Ross, by a word 
through Mrs. Shaw, effectually crushed any design ' 
from that quarter. It was then the bloody- 
| aproned butcher-boy who was thought to be a 
| possible “scamp,” a youth before whom, at his 
first appearance, dainty Palmyra had fled in dis- . 
‘may; but‘at the same time Miss Palmyra was™ 


thought ‘to -be ‘hot without a share -of coqiietry: -| 


tion for Palmyra with pea-nuts and raisins, and 
it was thought, too, at his employer’s expense. 
In this case Mrs. Ross was undoubtedly unjust, 
for, having made some casual inquiries in regard 
to the young man, it was learned that he was a 
hard-working, honorable fellow. To this, Annie 
Lu added her belief that he had an eye for the 
buxom Mrs. Petrie. But Mrs. Ross, not to be 
convinced, began to take the precaution to have 
Palmyra in another part of the house when the 
grocer clerk was expected. Palmyra was very 
fond of the plebeian pea-nut, and to show Mrs. 
Ross’s nice sense of duty, lest in stopping the 
supply of pea-nuts she had cut off an innocent 
pleasure, she began to carry home paper bags of 
roasted pea-nuts. Yet in glaring inconsistency 
with this example was Mrs. Ross’s gentle but firm 
request one night that she wished I wouldn’t 
bring home any more pea-nuts. 

One evening, after supper, Mrs. Ross took a 
seat on one side of my chair, and Miss Lilith-on 
the other, having previously made sure that all 
the room doors were closed—a sure sign that 
some confidence of grave importance was about 
to be extended to me. 

“We have reason to think,” began Mrs. Ross, 
“that Mrs.—” 

“Miss,” interrupted Miss Lilith, in gentle an- 
tagonism. 

“ Well, then, somebody,” continued Mrs. Ross, 
smiling in spite of her severity of expression— 
“somebody, a Mrs. or a Miss, in this house, we 
have reason to think, is not honest.” 

“Tl vouch it wasn’t a Miss—not faithful An- 
nie Lu?” i 

“No, not Annie Lu, but Palmyra,” rejoined 
Miss Lilith. 

“Palmyra? nonsense !” 

“ Please, less loudly,” requested Mrs. Ross. “I 
don’t believe the missing articles could have been 
taken by Palmyra, though sister insists upon it.” 
* “T know she makes free with my bonbons,” 
said Miss Lilith; “and it’s not a week since I 
caught her coming from my room with a pair of 
my kid gloves. It was by mere chance that I 
caught sight of one‘end of them.” 
~ “Late your bonbons,” retorted Mrs. Ross; “and, 
as I pointed out at the time, the explanation that 
Palmyra had just picked the gloves up from off 
the floor was a highly probable one. But even 
admitting that she did take many of the missing 
little articles—though what she does with them 

‘would still be a mystery—it doesn’t explain how 
‘Mrs. Petrie should be wearing an unmistakable 
Jace scarf of mine, which she says was given to 
“her as ‘a present by a young man.” 

When this confidence was extended to Annie 
. Lu, that faithful friend of Palmyra’s vainly plead- 
ed with’ Miss Lilith, even at the expense of her 
‘own compatriot.‘ Palmyra had fallen from Miss 
Lilith’s good’ opinion, never to be restored, and 
later she referred to her well-grounded suspicions 
not without raillery at our unsophisticated trust- 
ing natures. 

While the lace scarf episode was still unex- 
plained, an “honest lad” brought to Mrs. Ross at 
the door a trifle of\a ribbon, with a gold pin at- 
tached to one end, and he explained that he had 
seen Palmyra drop it in the alley. 

“Probably as she was going to the pawnbro- 
ker’s,” suggested Miss Lilith. 

But then, with a suspicious coincidence, the 
grocer clerk soon after appeared, and when Mrs, 
Petrie had brought him into Mrs. Ross’s pres- 
ence, he explained that he had picked up the lace 
scarf in the alley, and finding no owner, had pre- 
sented it to Mrs. Petrie. 

Mrs. Ross assured them that she was perfectly 
satisfied with the statement, and I hope she was ; 
but Annie Lu and myself quietly scoffed at the 
“honest lad,” the grocer clerk, and Mrs. Petrie 
as three undoubted confederates, who would stop 
at nothing to utterly ruin gentle Palmyra’s char- 
acter. Mrs. Ross too, it proved, had determined 
in her mind that Palmyra was a thief, but went 
on trusting her, keeping at the same time a strict 
watch. 

Even if perfectly guiltless, Palmyra could not 
have but noticed how differently she was treated 
by a majority of the household, and it did seem 
that in consequence she was beginning to make 
reprisals. So, when Miss Lilith’s handsome bon- 
bonniére was found on the floor, broken, Palmyra 
could not save herself from the charge and pen- 
alty. Mrs. Petrie was then treated to a repeti- 
tion of O’Toole’s witch-seeing. But the unterri- 
fied Petrie, without uttering a murmur of alarm, 
beat Palmyra out of her room, and the next day 
showed some scratches received in the tussle. In 
sorrow, Mrs. Ross duly punished this no longer 
doubtful trick of Palmyra’s, though Annie Lu 
vainly begged for mercy. 

“Something must be done with Palmyra; I 
can’t and won’t be bothered and plagued with 
her any longer,” was the sweeping confession that 
Mrs. Ross was goaded to make to me one night. 

_ Let's send her to the Juvenile Reformatory 
School,” I suggested; “we are solely responsi- 
ble for her.” 

Mrs. Ross rose impatiently and left the room, 
making some remark about leaving me to my 
levity. As if there was any levity in referring, 
with my intent, to that institution at such a mo- 
ment, however much Mrs. Ross disliked to so 
part with Palmyra. But it afterward proved 
that Mrs. Ross was suffering from a headache, 
and a headache will cover a multitude of quick 
words. And it was a woman’s “no” that meant 
“yes,” as will quickly appear. 

The next evening on returning home it was to 
‘find that Palmyra had lost her last friend, Annie 
Lu, unless I would still befriend her after hear- 
ing of her basest ingratitude. It seemed that 
Mrs. Ross had placed two ten-dollar notes to- 
gether with a bill on the library table, and leav- 
“ing the room but for a moment, returned to find 
‘one ofthe notes’ missing. Before Palmyra, in- 


The next vietim to Mrs. Ross’s suspicions was a ~-| ‘stantly suspicioned, could be inquired for, Annie 


dapper grocer clerk, who baited his open admira- ° 


‘Lu, flushed "but sobbing, brought the cool culprit 


into the room, having caught her in the act of 
carrying the money into her, Annie Lu’s, closet. 
A worse case of perfidy certainly could not be 
imagined. ; 

Then Palmyra’s days of grace were pronounced 
numbered. The following early afternoon I re- 
turned home musing on the responsibility, and 
the possible effect of the determination that had 
been finally taken in regard to Palmyra; and 
there found that ungrateful orphan made ready 
to be taken away. Though she was about to 
leave a pleasant home and well-wishing friends, 
who had praised and petted her as few persons 
who had ever crossed our threshold had been 
praised and petted, she uttered not a murmur of 
regret or a sigh of remorse. She turned her 
face from Mrs. Ross’s to Miss Lilith’s with an 
undiminished placidity of expression ; gazed with- 
out as much as a wink at patient Annie Lu, whose 
eyes were dimmed with ‘tears ;' while Mrs. Petrie, 
willing to forget what she might have suffered 
on account ‘of that lace ‘scarf, was totally ig- 
nored. Mrs. Ross’ and Miss Lilith turned from 
her in mute sorrow—they were afraid to trust 
their voices ; and the door of-No. 79 was closed 
upon its hinges by myself with an unintentional 
bang, as though calling all High Street to witness 
Palmyra’s disgrace. If you know how far out of 
the city proper the buildings-df the Juvenile Re- 
formatory School stand, you éan easily imagine 
that it was dark before the’ stteet cars landed us 
in their vicinity. Then— ~ But no matter. 

I breathed freer as I turned my solitary steps 
toward the house of that before-mentioned young 
matron, where Mrs, Ross and sister had arranged 
to meet me and take supper. At about half past 
ten we arrived home, and the first object, stand- 
ing in the middle of the hallway, that met our 
astonished view, was Palmyra. And a. Palmyra 
looking as innocent and forgiving as though, be- 
ing an excellent cat for mousing, we had never 
wished to be rid of, nor had tried to lose her. 


BEAUTY IN DRESS. 


HE following chapter on an ever-interesting 
topic, which will be succeeded by others from 
the same source, is extracted from a very useful 


little volume, Beauty in Dress, by the artist Miss . 


Oakey, which will shortly be published by Harper 
& Brothers. Speaking both from an artistic and 
a practical stand-point, the author gives valuable 
advice to persons of various types what to wear 


and what to avoid, and furnishes, excellent sug-. 


gestions in regard to the colors, style, and ar- 


rangement of the various articles of dress that. 


compose a lady’s: wardrobe which, are most like- 
ly to suit each individual figure and complexion. 
This advice is designed for all kinds and condi- 
tions, for the wearers of cottons as well as of 
velvets, and can not fail to be of real use to all 
who.seek,to.dress becomingly :—-.- : 


COLOR. 


Types of Color.—Following out one or other Direction 

n a Compound Color.—Choice of Direction.—Red- 
haired Type. Ladies.—Contrast of Blue 
to be avoided.—Variations of Red-haired Et nga ts 
Treatment with Blue Eyes.—Example of Fabric with 
Different Colored ts.—Transparent Blue Eye.— 
Principles that app’ 'y to all with Red Hair.—Table 
of Colors to be Chosen and Avoided.—Pink, with 
Brown Eyes.—Advice to the Blue-eyed.—To the 
Gray and Green eyed.—To the Brown-eyed.—A 
Woman and her Past.—Each Age its own Beauty.— 
Changes in Complexion and Color.— Wisdom in suit- 
ing the Style of Dress to the Age.—A fine Throat,— 
Dressing on a Delusion.—The Sandy-haired.—The 
Variety afforded by Black and White. 


To begin with the matter of color (which, given: 


the sense for it, is easier to attain than perfect 
form in dress), we may easily divide people into 
types or classes of color, and define the colors to 
be avoided or chosen for each. 

Of course the variations upon any type are 
more frequent than the pure type, and in many. 
cases the variations are so subtle that an exact 
prescription of color is not possible without see- 
ing the patient. Yet such suggestions as we 
make for the various types may well serve to set 
intelligent people thinking in the right direction. 

Some people have many possibilities of form 
and color, any of which may be developed by 


special treatment; but most people have some: 


one possibility, which can not be improved upon, 
and the dress that most sets this forth shows 
them to the greatest advantage. 

As an example, let us take a color that is a 
compound, as purple, which is made of blue and 
red. One may harmonize it with either red or 
blue, carrying it through the proper gradations, 
and either choice may be equally good; so cer- 
tain women may be dressed in colors that em- 
phasize their pallor or their color, or one or an- 
other tint in their composition, equally well, while 
with others there is no choice: that which is best 
is not open to argument, it is an indisputable fact, 
if one has the taste to recognize it, 

Until very lately, the red-haired class has been, 
in modern times, only admired by artists ; though 
in the olden days of Venice dark-haired ladies 
used to dye their hair red to imitate their more 
fortunate sisters who were born thus decorated. 
To-day, in Venice, one sees sometimes the red- 
haired Italian with green or gray eyes ; but more 
often one finds them in still more northern parts 
of Italy, and they are always admired. 

Red hair has been contrasted with blue cus- 
tomarily, and this is the one color that should 
never approach it. 

There are several types of the red-haired, and 
each requires a different “treatment.” Red hair 
with blue eyes must be differently managed from 
red hair with gray, or green, or brown eyes. Very 
often the blue eyes, which are not so fortunate as 
other colors with red hair, may be neutralized by 
the color of the gown; but as soon as blue is in- 
troduced into the dress, the blue eyes count for 
twice their value, and form too strong a contrast 
with the hair. 

To assure yourself of this fact in color, take a 
fabric upon which are red, blue, and green spots 


or figures ; fasten upon it a blue ribbon, and you 
will at once see the blue spots more prominently 
than the>red or green; fasten a green ribbon 
upon it, and your eye at once selects the green 
spots ; with a red ribbon the red spots tell. 

Many blue eyes are of a transparent quality, 
easily reflecting other color, A green dress will 
immediately impart some of its own tone to the 
transparent blue eye, and thus it will, to all in- 
tents and purposes, cease to be blue. The green 
must be by no means light, for a pale green is a 
very unfortunate color with really red hair, while 
the deep reds and yellows are very harmonious 
with it. One might set down the possibilities 
and impossibilities for the red-haired type as fol- 
lows, these being principles that apply to the en- 
tire race of the red-haired, whether of one varia- 
tion or another ; 


TO BE CHOSEN FOR RED HAIR. 


White, of acreamy | Olive green, Pale yellow. 
tone. Gray-green. Gold-color. 
Black. Stone gray. Pale amber. 
Invisible green. Claret-color. Dark amber. 
Rich bottle green. | Maroon. Reds approach- 
Rich blue-green. Plum-color. ing amber. 
Brownish-purple. | Amethyst. Brown. 


TO BE AVOIDED FOR RED DAIR, 


Blue of all shades. | Pale green. Blue-white. 
Bright rose pink. | Scarlet, or all | Blue-purple. 
All violet pinks, bright reds. | Lavender. 


There is a color to be used with red hair that 
requires almost an artist to use it, when it may 
be very effective. It should be in small quanti- 
ties, and contrasted with other tones ; it is a pale 
yellowish-pink. All pinks approaching a violet 
shade are painful with red hair, but especially 
where the eyes are brown, and the complexion of 
that shell-like beauty that often accompanies this 
type. Such a pink as we have spoken of, used 
as a lining to a dull, dark amber, almost brown, 
such as one may find in velvet, or a red that is as 
dark as a dark red hollyhock, seems to repeat, as 
with a deeper note in octave, the fair bloom of 
the complexion. . . 

The blue-eyed women of this type do well to 
wear chiefly the greens, stone. gray, and yellows, 
the creamy ‘white, and the black. This gives 
them’ sufficient range, and they can not improve 
upon it. For ornaments, amber, gold, pearls, and 
yellowish lace. The gray and green eyed may 
venture further. still,.taking besides the-browns 
and purples; but the fortunate brown-eyed may 
run the whole gamut here set down’ from white 
to black, through all the colors allatted to them 
in the foregoing list; but they will find nothing 
better than the dark reds.and ambers, . 5 

Very often in dress a woman is hampered with 
her past,’ “She does not realize that as years pass 
on, the human body changes—by, nomeans always 
for the worse. Each age has -its-own beauty, and 
the wise woman recognizes this, and does not at- 
tempt to make of the present age a poor imita- 
tion of the pastone. We of the nineteenth cen- 
tury might as well go masquerading in the shapes 
and pointed shoes and long swords of the fif- 
teenth century, as a woman of forty dress as she 
did twenty years earlier. Each age has its prop- 
er use, its proper charm, its own dignity, and 
we are foolish to regret that it is not another. 

But we do not only refer to growing old; in 
passing from immaturity to maturity, the changes 
in complexion, color, and form are often very 
great, and often quite unrecognized. We find a 
woman of five-and-twenty whose hair was golden 
at the age of sixteen. The gold has deepened 
into brown, but she does not perceive it. ‘ Blue 
is so becoming to my color of hair,” she says, 
meaning not the brown hairshe actually has, but 
the golden hair she has:long been accustomed to 
think of as her own. 

Nothing changes more, from age to age, than 
the complexion, and ‘certain very delicate pink 
and white complexions are at their most charm- 
ing bloom only at twenty ;. yet we. see countless 
women who base the color of their dress at thir- 
ty upon the flower that faded ten years before, 
or grew into a robuster bloom; and so they lose 
all the advantage of that which they have. 

Sometimes, with the rounded, soft forms of 
early girlhood, a babyish style of dress is charm- 
ing; but letithe wearer beware lest she continue 
too long such a style, till it marks the lapse of 
years, and shows us rather what she has not than 
what she has. 

Perhaps one of the commonest mistakes is for 
a woman who has a fine throat to wear it too long 


Mncovered. ‘There comes an age, not easy to fix,, 


as some healthy women remain young very long, 
when, if they be robustly made, the throat*be- 
comes too muscular; and if they be-plump and 
delicate, the throat loses its soft roundness, and 
becomes wrinkled and less beautiful in color. 
But the changes in color occur earlier, and are 
often no loss in beauty, only a development. The 
young girl’s red hair becomes auburn ; the golden, 
brown; the fair skin mellows; the faint pink 
flush gives way to a clear pallor; the roseate skin 
takes on a robust color; and all these changes 
demand changes in the dress. Let a woman try 
to see herself without prejudice, and not dress 
‘upon a delusion ; nothing is more dangerous. 
The most difficult variation of the red-haired 
type to dress is the sandy-haired, with light eye- 
lashes. It often represents our most intelligent 
and quick-witted women. It is hardly ever ac- 
companied by a fine complexion, but often by a 
delicate form of the bony structure of the face, 
by fine teeth, and delicate hands and figure. 
Nothing is as good as black or white for this 
style—always a creamy white, and black, either 
solid or transparent. The ornaments should be 
amber, or gold, or jet; no color can be as , 
with this type as black or white. White lace and 
black lace give all opportunity needed for the ef- 
fect of dressiness, and the white of a creamy cash- 
mere, or of a cambric, tulle, or muslin, can give 
sufficient variety of costume with the black of vel- 
vet, of transparent grenadine, or of cashmere or 
silk, ‘There need be no complaint of sameness. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror.Girt From Fig. 2.—Dress ror Cutty From 


4 ro 6 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. X., Figs, 48-53. 


1 ro 2 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No, IX., Figs, 44-47. 


INEXPENSIVE NECKLACES. 


HERE are many kinds of inexpensive necklaces, which are 

prized chiefly for their color and originality. Nothing surely 
can be more common than common garden peas, and yet I have 
seen them threaded in a double row, dried in the sun, and then 
lightly tinted with some green dye, the result being a necklace 
which puzzled more than one connoisseur. The marrowfat, or 
large elephant pea, is the best suited to the purpose. Then, too, 


melon seeds, dried and strung alternately with the very small gold, 
or rather gilt, beads, bought at any toy-shop, look remarkably 
Several rows should be worn; and it should 


pretty and original. 


Fig. 1.—Brocapr Jacket. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Ctorn Jacket. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIT., Figs. 34-39. 


be remembered that three rows of them, worn across the head, look 
very well for young girls. The Mecca berries, green and red, are 
more difficult to procure, but they make the prettiest necklaces im- 
aginable. They are oval, hard, and bright, and so perfect in form 
that it seems almost incredible that they are only seeds. In fact 
—though I have repeatedly been informed by credible persons 
that they had bought them from pilgrims journeying from the spot 
in question—I myself, entirely in secret, hold the belief that they 
ave made of lacquer, and devised for the special purpose of en- 
trapping the unwary. In any case, they are pretty in color, and 
most becoming and effective. Brahmin beads are rough, rich 
brown seeds.. They look well with crimson or terra-cotta dresses. 
I have seen them mounted in silver acorn cups, and made up with 
silver oak leaves; Betel-nut beads are mottled brown and yellow ; 
ebony beads may be fancied, though there is little about them to 
touch the imagination; and sandal-wood, too, are well known. 
There is also a black composition, which comes from India, and 
is said to be made of compressed rose leaves. Other seeds and 
berries can be used in the same way. I have even seen pieces of 
various colored Indian reeds strung together, and, what is more, 
they look well. Shells, too, come in beautifully for necklaces, 
from the homely cowrie and little “soldier” shell, found in such 
abundance on every shore, to the exquisite Tasmanian shells, 
whose color varies at each movement of the wearer, but always 
looks so splendid. It is not generally known that strong acid 
will bring off the rough outside which shrouds the beauty of some 
of our common shells, and prepare them for playing a greater and 
more beautiful part as ornaments. Venetian shell necklaces have 
of late become rather common, but it is a long time since I have 
seen one of those which were once to be had in Venice, composed 
of small black scallop-shells alternating with silyer ones. There 
was really something artistic about these, and the same may be said 
of the pretty little gilded or gold cockle-shells sold at Mont St. 
Michel in remembrance of the Order of St. Michael. Gold lacquer 
beads, looking like the sealing-wax with little bits of gold imprison- 
ed in it, in fashion about thirty or forty years ago, or like a coarser 
aventurine, are also very pretty; some shop-keepers call it gold- 
stone, but it is only lacquer, It is very heavy, and rather expensive. 

I often wonder why Tyrolese garnets are not more worn. They 
are very rich and brilliant in color, and often most artistically set. 
They are extremely becoming to persons with a fair complexion, 
and not expensive, especially in Saxony and Bohemia. In the 
Tyrol, too, very beautiful turquoise ornaments are sold for a trifle. 
They are made of the stones which are not considered good by 
jewellers, because not pure in color; but the green shades, which 
render them comparatively valueless, are the making of them from 
an artistic point of view. 

Imitation pearls can only receive faint commendation from me. 
Inferior garnets and turquoises may be just as beautiful as the 
best stones, and are still the work of Nature’s own hand; but when 
men blow glass beads, and fill them with wax mixed with the pearly 
essence of fishes’ scales, in order to impart that mysterious pearly 
something called water, the intent to deceive must be there, and 
the knowledge of this detracts from the pleasure we must feel in the 
undeniable success of the imitation. Blue-books inform us that 
false pearls are manufactured in France to the value of $400,000 
a year. The Roman pearls are almost prettier than the French. 
Their color is darker and smoky-looking, and the beads are more 
irregular in shape, generally having a little dent or compression in 
them. There are special shops in Rome where false pearls are to 
be bought, and it is wonderful how cheap a necklace of well-made 
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Fig. 3.—Revexs Potonaise axp Triuaep Sxmr.—Cur Patrern, 
No. 3089; Potonase anp Trimmep Sxrrt, 25 Cents Bon. 
; 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-6. 


Fig. 3.—Satror Suir ror Boy rrom 
4 70 9 Years onp.—Cut Pattern, 
No. 3090; Prios 25 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IV., Figs. 19-28. 


Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt 
From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Roman pearls, with a heart-shaped pendant, is. Necklaces of very 
small mother-of-pearl beads are sold in Syria, and have very much 
the same effect as real pearls. Large beads of the same kind are 
also worn; in fact, mother-of-pearl is extremely pretty, whether 
large or small, especially when linked together with silver. One of 
the strangest necklaces brought from Syria consists of a number 
of very rude representations of the human hand in blue glass, all 
strung together. This comes from Hebron, and is worn to avert 
the evil-eye—indeed, almost all Eastern necklaces have amulets in 
them. Speaking of ornaments for the neck, one thing is very cer- 
tain, and that is, that, go where you will, you find people quick to 
seize on the common objects lying about them, and turn them into 
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Fig. 4.—Ecru Ponce Druss. 
For description see Supplement. 
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articles of decoration or of merchandise. 
a golden-looking grass into chains, composed of the most carefully form- 
ed links, which, seen from a little distance, appear like gold itself. In 
your guide, while slowly toiling up hill on foot after your horse, 
plucks a hair from the poor animal’s tail, which link by link he fashions 
into a chain, exactly resembling the golden grass one you may have 
The African threa 
green beans;-and thus gets a pretty and lasting necklace. 
who wish for pretty things of this kind have no need to spend large sums 
of money, but had much better trust to mother-wit. 


Madei 


seen made in India. 


Fi 


o. 
ig- 


last summer on a great 
many occasions ought to 
be mentioned. On a thick 
olive green ribbon were 
strung as many gentlemen’s 
rings as the ribbon would 
hold, and then it was tied 
round the neck with a bow 
behind. The rings were 
very large and valuable, 
and many of them appear- 
ed to be antiques, probably 
with a history; but still 
this bit of decoration did 
not look well, and could 
not fail to remind the be- 
holder most disagreeably 
of the lady in the Arabian 
Nights who exacted a ring 
from each of her lovers. 
It is a barbarous thing to 
make necklaces of valuable 
coins. To wear them much 
is infallibly to rub them 
smooth, and things of his- 
toric interest which have 
come down to us from an- 
tiquity ought to be handed 
down by us to our succes- 
sors in as good a state of 
preservation as that in 
which we received them. 
> have left myself no space 
to speak of. agates and 
eats’-eyes, or of the supe- 
rior beauty of uncut to cut 
stones. I have not named 
the pretty crystal orna- 
ments set in silver which 
are made in Normandy, or 
the tasteful and artistic 
bijoux Bressants. Berlin 
iron-work, dark Russian 
silver, Whitby jet, enamel, 
filizree-work, i:nted and not 
tinted, Danish and Floren- 
tine silver, have perforce 
been omitted. Beetles’ 
wings and “St. Iona’s holy 
stones” have received ney- 
er a word; but I must just 
say that if any one has the 
patience to thread a great 
many yards of the very 
small bright gold-colored 
glass beads, and wears 
them in many coils round 
her throat, they will look 
just as well as the lovely 
gold chains which are the 
specialty of Venice. — I will 
conclude this, my very im- 
perfect sketch, with one 
friendly hint as to the most 
satisfactory method _ of 
cleaning gold necklaces, 
bracelets, or gold orna- 
ments of any kind, where 
the work is’ not too fine. 
Buy twenty-five cents worth 
of box-vood powder from 
any working jeweller. Put 
it in a small linen bag, and 
when your gold ornaments 
want cleaning, put them in 
the bag amongst the box- 
wood powder, and shake 
them about in it, It will 
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In India the natives twist up 


is together his wonderful pale 
In fact, those 


One necklace I saw 
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Fig. 1.—Roman Potonaise anp TrimMep Sxirt.—Ctr Pattern, 
No. 3088; Potonaise anp Trivmep Skirt, 25 Cents Ec. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No, VI., Figs, 80-83", 33°, 


and a half wide in the back. 


Fig. 1—LxrGuorn Bonner. 


make them bright almost directly; but do not treat filigree- 
work or very delicate ornaments in this way. 
which is often found on Danish jewelry can be cleaned by 
pouring spirits of wine over it, 


Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue bonnet Fig. 1 has a high crown and a drooping brim, 
which is three inches and a half wide in front and an inch , 
The brim is faced on the in- Fig. 3.—Bonner or Liigs-or- 


Fig. 2.—Casnuere Dress, 
For description see 
Supplement, 


The fine work 


side to an inch from the edge with maro 
around the outer edge of the velvet with t 
braid. The crown is wound with a satin 1 


on velvet, and is bordered 
hree rows of narrow straw 
nerveilleux searf in ombré 


bronze and maroon stripes twenty inches wide, the ends of which form 


loops on the left side. 


Two shaded maroon and old gold ostrich fea- 


thers and a bronze buckle complete the trimming. 
The frame of the bonnet Fig. 2 consists of a stiff net-brim, pointed 


at the middle of the front, where it is two 


inches wide, and sloped to 


an inch and a quarter at the ends, which is wired, and covered with 


pale pink satin. 


Fig. 3.—Jersry Weppine WALKING JACKET. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 7-14. 


The lower corners are connected by a stiff net band, 
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THE-V ALLEY. 


which is also sloped to a 
point, and covered with 
pink satin; the band is 
seven inches long and two 
inches wide at the middle 
point; the ends are sloped 
from the lower toward the 
upper edge. The brim and 
the band are each covered 
with a thick garland of 
pink roses, and the space 
between them is filled by a 
spray of green leaves, A™~ 
cluster of similar leaves 
and ribbon loops are set at 
each lower corner. Two 
searfs of pink silk tulle 
form the strings, which are 
tied loosely beneath the 
chin, 

The frame of the bonnet 
Fig. 3. is cut of white stiff 
net, wired, and bound with 
white taffeta ribbon. A 
band an inch wide, covered 
with cream-colored satin, 
is set under the front edge. 
The frame is completely 
covered in the manner 
shown in_ the illustration 
with lilies-of-the-valley. A 
spray of green leaves is 
set at the left side, and the 
ends of a festoon of lilies- 
of-the-valley, which takes 
the place of strings, are 
fastened atthe corners. 


Embroidered Reticule, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 356. 

To make this reticule a 
piece of old gold satin is 
required which .is twelve 
inches long and) sixteen 
inches wide, “A> barid of 
maroon velvet two inches 
anda half ;wide “is set 
across the satin in the man- 
ner shown in the illustra- 
tion, and bordered along 
the middle ,with silk and 
gold brocade ribbon in a 
pailm-leaf design, whieh is 
sewed_on the velvet with 
point Russe stitching in 
blue and réséda silk and 
gold thread. The velvet is 
edged, on each side with 
gold-lace half an inch wide, 
which is,set. on under a 
thread of réséda filoselle 
silk, caught down , with 
stitches of similar © silk. 
Above the velvet band the 
satin is embroidered in the 
design given by ‘Fig. 2 
The outlines of the design 
are transferred to the ma- 
teria], and the palm leaves 
are worked in chain stitch 
with red and with blué 
silk alternately, in three 
shades of each; the three 
dots on each are worked 
in» satin stitch with gold 
thread. The leaflets: be- 
tween them are worked in 
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satin stitch and point Russe with réséda silk, and 
connected ‘by curves in stem stitch in a darker 
shade ‘of the same color. After the embroidery 
is completed, the old gold satin is lined with ma- 
roon satin, the sides are joined, and the top is 
stitched: in ‘two rows to form a shirr, through 
which twisted cord in old gold, red, and blue 
silk and’ gold thread is drawn. Similar cord is 
used to edge the reticule.” *Phe bottom is trimmed 
with fringe, the heading of which is knotted with 
old gold saddler’s silk ;- four threads” of -silk are 
folded through the middle, and knotted to a 
foundation thread, and then, working around the 
middle two ends, three double knots alternate 
with one picot; for the latter the left knot is 
worked after an interval of half an inch, and 
then pushed close to the right knot. Tassels of 
colored silk and gold thread are slipped over the 
picots, and tied as shown in the illustration. 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 


Messrs. Riker & Son: Clarendon Hotel. 
The value of your American Face Powder as a 
toilet requisite cannot be over-estimated. I in- 
dorse it with pleasure. Yours, sincerely, 
—[Com.] Crara Lovisr Ket.oee, 


HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
A REFRESHING DRINK. 

Horsrorp's Acid Phosphate forms an excellent sub- 
stitute for lemon juice, and as such will furnish a re- 
freshing drink for the sick. A. L. Haut, M.D. 

Fair Haven, N. Y.—[Adv.] 


You can always tell when there is going to be a ball. 
The girls commence about a week previous to buy 
“German Corn Remover.” All Druggists have it. 
25 cents.—[Adv.] 


DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. For Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and Chronic diseases ; Turkish, Russian, Roman, and all 
other Baths; Electricity, Swedish Movement, Spring 
Waters, etc., are employed. Send for Circular.—[Adv. } 


Wuewn you purchase Hanford’s None Such Baking 
Powder you have to pay a little more than for any 
other kind, but you get the best and most economical. 
Sold by all leading grocers.—[{Com.] 
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Eugenie’s 


S\ 


Lady Artists in attendance. 


L. SHA We: 


West 14th Street, New York... 


HUMAN-HAIR GOODS AND BEAUTIFYING. COSMETICS. 


Goods positively retailed at wholesale prices. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Combings made up cheaper than any other house. 


Secret of Beauty for the complexion, a specialty. 
$1.00 per box. 


Advice how to dress the Hair 
most becomingly free of charge. 


Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List, 


Free of Charge. 


» Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 
54 WEST 14th STREET, NEAR 6th AVE., N.Y. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Have just opened a Large Assortment of 


Oriental Goods, 


India, INCLUDING 
Persian, 
and Turkish 


Carpets and Rugs, 


Ancient and Modern Embroideries, 


Portiere and Window Curtains, 
Piano and Table Covers, 
ANTIQUE TOWELS for 
APPLIQUE WORK, &c. 


649, 651, & 655 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


ADVERTISHMENTS. 


ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND 
DECORATIVE PORCELAIN, 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JHEWELLER, 
No. 206. Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is appro- 
riated to a very complete stock of fine BRONZES, 
antel Sets, Marble, Bronze, and Polished Brass 

CLOCKS, with chimes and (patented) stem-winding 

attachments “controlled by this house; travelling 

Clocks, &c., together with choicest pieces of decor- 

ative PORCELAIN, in agg rion ih ge dardinieres, &c., 

of the Royal Worcester, Minton, and other favorite 

Wares, selected with critical taste and of the latest 

importation, forming a collection of rare merit. 

isits, if for inspection only, are particularly invited. 


BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 
Ly 


CORSET. 


Something Entirely New, 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 

"™ ting and comfortable corset 
> ever nade is thus secured. 
<x 


Recommended by our best 
ron’ pine as not injurious to 


S' 
< se) ealth. For sale by Chicago 
\ VERN Sse Corset Co.,67 Washington St., 
ARRANTED OR Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 


MONEY REFUNDED $1 75. . Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


-DEGRIAF & TAYLOR, 
Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th Street, 


Running through to 
No. 48 WEST 15th STREET, 


THE LARGEST FURNITURE AND BED- 
DING ESTABLISHMENT IN THE CITY. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


IN WILLOW AND WOOD, 
‘AN UMBRELLA PROTECTS 
FROM SUN OR RAIN. 
Beware of Imitations. 
Senp ror Cigounar to 
L. P. TIBBALS. 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Next Block above Stewart's, 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Suceessor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 


tor Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


W YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 


RIVATE THEATRICALS.—Catalogues 

of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 
Can be had free, by sending your address to 

Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 


oe 


NIS 
Our Complete Set for $10. 


Cannot be equalled in this country. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON “2222s 


75 cents the box. 


THURBER’S BIRD SEED, 


Properly. Mixed in 
-lb. Cartoons. 
Our Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
ed, combined by an expert, 
and neatly packed in one- 
pound cartoons, with a piece 
of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
toon, If you wish your Birds 
to thrive, ask your Grocer for 
THURBER’S Bird Seed; also 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 
ages to go with the Seed. 


a 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
For Sale by Grocers, 


BARLOW'S D. 8S. WILTBERGER, Pro 
IN [G0 BLUE. 238 N. Second St., Philadelphia, 
30 LOVELY Moss-Rose & ‘Age’t. Chromo Cards, 


name on, 10c. <A 32-col. story paper Free with 
every order. American Carp Co., West Haven, Conn. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1"* Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 
27, rue Rambutean, Paris. 


DR. WARNER’S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material, 

x called Coraline, which is 
og Vastly superior to horn or 
r whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks, with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affect- 
ed by cold, heat, or moist- 
ure. 


For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1 25. 
WARNER BRO’S, 
872 Broadway, N. ¥. 


PRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition. of the purest and choicest & 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It § 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
TEETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, f 
and cools and. refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 
a beneficial effect on the TeeTH and Gums. 
Impure Brearn, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists, 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


S“ WAVE” 


The unparalleled success of 
i this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and Jast, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
My APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
" They make a thin face appear full—soften 
ai” the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, 86 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MURS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chica Send 
for Illust’d Catalogue free. We have NO Agents, 


CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQUID PEARL. 


Testimonials of Distinguished Ladies. 
LOTTA.—For the future I shall use no other. 
JANAUSCHEK, —Snuperior to the one! bring from Paris. 
TITIENS.—Y our Liquid Pearl is an excellent cosmetic. 
Mrs. D. P. BOWERS, —Free from injurious effects, 
PATTI.—Send five dozen of your Liquid Pearl. 
CUMMINS.—I consider it without comparison. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only a 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
sonoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
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"\THOMSON'S J 


THOMSON’S SPECIALTIES. 


There are no Corsets so 
Celebrated, throughout the United 
States and the Continent 
of Europe, as 


THOMSON’S 
PATENT GLOVE FITTING. 


Th ve complete satisfaction, are a perfect 
fit, an wear twice as long as ordinary Corsets, 
and are consequently cheaper than others, 


If you cannot find these most desirable Corsets 
where you are accustomed to purchase, we 
will send any style you order, by mail, postage 
prepaid, at the following prices:—R—H, sat- 
teen emb’d, $1.00; G, heavy English Coutil, 
$1.50; F, very fine Coutil, emb’d, $2.25: Un- 


breakable Hip, $1.25; G, Nursing, $1.50; Pat- 


ent Adjustable Belt, satteen, $1.25; Coutil, 
$1.50; Patent Abdominal, satteen, $2; and 
large sizes, $2.50. 

THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York. 


(If you order, state in what paper you saw this adver- 


tisement.) 
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‘\.PARLENTED, - 


GOLD, SILVER, AND NICKEL PLATE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO., 


NEW YORK. 


TRIAL TRIP! 


TRIP! 


On receipt of One Dollar we will send for six 


SATURDAY JOURNAL 


SATURDAY J 


A+ A a ee 
“The best. Literary Weekly 
with No. 5 

Splendid Serials, Brilliant Sketches, Stories of City 
Life, Hunting and Sporting Adyentures, Keen, Witty 
Essays, the Richest of Humor, Answers to Correspond- 
ents, &c., &c. s 

EVERYTHING TO PLEASE! 
Don’t fail to send for rere sPKOIMEN OoPyY. 


PUBLISHERS OF ‘‘SATURDAY JOURNAL,” 


98 Witiiam St., New York. 
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its intrinsic merit has won 
It is univer: 


& 


a wide popularity. 
sally known as.combining sweet- 
ness and power of tone, skilled 
and thorough -mechanism, new 
and elegant designs. 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Illustrated Catalogues mailed free to all 
applicants, 


’ ’ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
“STEEL PENS 


Soro Br ALL DEALERS. TaroucHour Ine WORLD, 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS.EXPO SITION-1878. 


CRISOLINE 


BLONDE HAIR WASH. 


We guarantee this eo agg to be free from all 
objectionable qualities. 

By its use, after a few applications, the Hair acquires 
that beautiful Sunny Hue or Blonde-color so univer- 
4-4 sought after and admired. 

e CRISOLINE, by its mild stimulating action, pro- 
motes the growth of the Hair, and from its strength- 
ening qualities any tendency to falling off is arrested. 

MANUFACTUBED ONLY BY 
CHARLES MARCHAND, Frenca Chemist, New York. 
WHOLESALE AGUNTS: 
DELLUC & CO.,635 Broadway, New York, 

Importing and Dispensing French Chemists. 

Send for Circular, and mention Harper's Bazar, 


OF ALL CELEBRITIKS, 

Views of Chicago, &e. Catalogue of 

over 1500, and prices wholesale and 

retail, sent free. E. LOVEJOY, 

88 State Street, Chicago, 

IQ ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds, 
BEATTY 8 only $65. Pianos, $125 up. {2 Illus. 
Catalog. Fre. Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


50 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10c, SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


he eae RELIABLE lids 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


367 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


JOHNSON BROS. & GO, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE. 


STRAW GOODS. STRAW GOODS. 
LADIES’, MISSES', AND CHILDREN’S 


HATS AND BONNETS, 


IN CHIP, MILAN, PORCUPINE, ROUGH AND 
READY, LEGHORN, TUSCAN, and OTHER FANCY 
BRAIDS, IN ALL THE LATEST and MOST DESIR- 
ABLE SHAPES, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


FRENCH FLOWERS 


AND OSTRICH FEATHERS. 


RARE AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS, CLUSTERS, 
CORONETS, AND MONTURES IN ROSES, POP- 
PIES, FRUITS, &c. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS IN PLAIN AND SHADED 
OSTRICH FEATHERS. A LARGE VARIETY OF 


OMBRE RIBBONS, SILKS, AND TISSUES. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
PASSEMENTERIES, BUTTONS, &ec., &. ORDERS 
TAKEN for SAME to MATCH any COMBINATION 
or MATERIAL and EXECUTED at SHORT NOTICE. 


LACES and MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
LISLE THREAD and KID GLOVES. 
FANCY GOODS, &c., &e., 


IN GREAT VARIETY AND AT POPULAR PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE. 


A very large purchase of PLAIN COLORED 
DRESS SILKS, bought GREATLY BE- 
LOW THE MANUFACTURER'S COST. 
All the desirable shades at $1 10 per yard. These Silks 
up to the present time have been considered VER YW 
CHEAP A'T $1 35. 

100 pieces LUPINSS ALL-WOOL NUN°’S 
VEILING (a very seasonable fabric) IN ALL 
COLORS, AT 25 CENTS PER YARD. 
NEVER BEFORE OFFERED AT LESS 
THAN 35 CENTS, 

60 pieces LUPIN°S BLACK AND COL- 
ORED LACE. BUNTING (44 inches. wide), 
AT 75 CENTS PER YARD; FORMER 
PRICE, $1 00, 

BLACK GRENADINES, all Silk, and Silk 
and Wool, AT GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th St, 845 & 847 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Illustrated Catalogue 


Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, No- 
tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &e. 


Prompt and special attention given to mail orders. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO., 


Broadway and 10th St., N.Y. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 


6 East 14th St., N.Y. 


Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers 
and Importers of Real Honiton and 
Point Lace Braids. How to Make Lace, 250 
Illustrations of all the Stitches, 50e¢., post free. 

Aa 3c. for Tilustrated Price-List. “@a 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year..........+s0s000 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be farnished 
gratuitously on application to Harver & Brorurrs. 


t#- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thonsand volumes, 
will: be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


7 A WEEK: $12 a day at home easilymade. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address Trve & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 


DESKS FOR LADIES, Letters Received, Private 
Boxes. Generai Agency, 6 West 14th St., me Se 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 


SUMMER GOODS OPEN. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE 


A SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
o0 — 

Oo VO BOYS’ SUITS. 

CD FANCY GOODS. 
Oo 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 0 
DOMESTICS.5 9 
LINE ENS, oO Bins LACES. 


JONES 


x? 0%. 


O Unperwear. 


\ Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
| New York City. | 


x 
“°°, JONES 
SHOES. O Oo 3 TLERY. 
—- QO 
Upnotstery. () Oo 1c Croc ‘KE RY. 
OD 


GLASSWARE. 
A _O REFRIGERATORS. 
\VVHOUSEFURN'G GOODS. 


a O oO 
FURNITURE. Q o 

— O mM 
LACE CURTAINS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. 


Fine line of CHILDREN'S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 


Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Uneqnalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JONES JONES 


8th Avenue 
and 19th St. 


NEW YORE. 


BARGAINS 


Markle Clocks 


LE BOUTILLIER & C0,, 


3 Union Square, New York, 


STERN BROTHERS, 


32 to 36 West 23d St., 
NEW YORK, 


Are now offering the largést stock of 


‘LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Suits and Garments : 


ALSO, 
DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 


UNDERWEAR, 


TO BE FOUND IN THE COUNTRY. 


Goods sent to all parts of the United States and 
Canada, 

Send for our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, which 
will be mailed upon application, 


STERN BROTHERS. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 


We are now offering very great bargains in 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 
Also from auction a large line of BLACK 
SILKS, at very low prices. 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE, 
COUNTRY ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


THE VALDENIA, 


A Combination of Embroidery and Lace, sold 
by all retailers at prices fro ‘de 


Beautiful Lace Curtains 
of NEW. and ELEGANT 
patterns suitable for either 
city or COUNTRY HOUSES 
may be leisurely examined 
in the Upholstery Depart- 
ment of 
JAMES McCREERY & Co.’s 
establishment. Some of the 
Nottingham curtains of 
antique designs are pecul- 
iarly tasteful, and among 
the Madras, Cluny, Brussels, 
Tambour, Russia, and other 
laces are many novel pat- 
terns that have not been 
seen before. 

These and many rich dra- 
peries that employ the ele- 
ment of color with high 
advantage for decorative 
purposes are worth inspec- 
tion. 


JAMES McCREERY & C@., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


HEistablished ceca af a Century. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y.. 


IMPORTER ‘OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. |’ 


New and elegant designs in Black Fringes, 
Gimps, and Buttons, samples of which will 
be sent on application stating about what 
price goods are wanted. Colored Fringes 
made to match samples, with Buttons ‘to 
correspond. 

P.S.— Wholesale ss 3p ‘second and 
third floors. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


SPRING AND SUMMER HOSIERY. 


Novelties in Misses’ and Ladies’ Striped and 
Embroidered ‘Silk Hose, ‘“ Dentelles” and 
Enibroidered Lisle Threads. 


UNDERWEAR 


For Ladies, Misses, and Gentlemen, 
In Balbriggan, Lisle Thread, Silk and Wool 
Mixture, Merino, and Silk. Gentlemen’s 
Lisle Thread, Balbriggan, and Faney Silk 
Half Hose. 


Broadway & [9th St. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, and the KIDNEYS. 


7 YOURNAME:: SearaslOS 
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hy ianeecaes .—no aan alike. 
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a aes les Fancy Pp ng Men, i Oe. 


BROS., Box 22, Northford, 
h Cards, Chromo, Motto, Roses, &c,,all new style,name 
on 10c. Agt’s samples 10c. G.A.Spring,Northford,Ct. 


$66: a week-in-your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Tater & Co, Portland, Maine. 


A Lovely Floral, Panel, Hand,& Boquet ChromoCards, 


with name, 10c. Franklin Pr’ tg Co., New Haven,Ct. 


5-19 $20 Bale, home Pemrice worth $ tree. 


) All Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, 10c.; 20 Bevel 
Edge, name on, 20c. J. B. Husted, , Nassau, Dee 


AQ Gu Landscape, Chromo Cards, &c., name.on,l0c. 20 
Gilt--Kdge Cards,10c. Clinton & ‘Co,North av en,Ct. 


GRENADINES 


VELVET STRIPES, 


BLACK, 20 INCHES WIDE, BEST QUALITIES, 


$1.00 Yard. 


Regular Two-fifty Goods. 
FOR RETAIL CUSTOMERS ONLY. 


EAU Y & 


309, 311, 3114 Grand St, 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA, 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Illus- 
egret 8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 

IL 

SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Witriam J. Ror, A.M., 
formerly, Head Master. of the High School, Cam-" 
bridge, Mass. With Eugravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 

~ cents; Paper, 40 cents. ‘ 

III. 

THE. ENGLISH COLONIES. IN. AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in Aterica.: 

_ By. Uenny Caner Loper. _Syo,! Half steers $3 00. 

“ JV. * 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man, oat his Books. 

- Tthrstrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
vai Auecdotes of Himself and. his’ Ffends. By 
Wirtiam Howim Wy... 4to, Paper, 20 ceuts, 

ves: 

THE’ HISTORY OF A ‘MOUNTAIN. By Eniste 
Reopvs, Author of “The Earth,” ‘The Ocean,” &. 
Translated from the French by Bertha Ness and 
John Lillie. Illustrated. 12:0, Cloth, $1 25. 


Vi. a PS , 
LORD BEACONSFIELD. By Gotten Branpes. 
Transhited by) Mrs. George Sturge. _ Sto, Paper, 
16 cents. “3 ' 
I. 


“FROUDE’S CASAR.. Cesar. ‘A Sketch. - By Jamrs 
Antuony Foun, Editor of “Keminiscences by 
Thomas Carlyle.” 12mo, Cloth, withr Portrait and 
Map, 60 cents; 4to, Paper, 20 cents, . 

VII. 

METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS. Memoirs of Prince 
Metternich, 1773-1829. Edited by Prince Rronanp 
Merreestou. The Papers Classified and Arranged 
by M. A. de Kliukowstrém. Translated by Mrs. 
Alexandcr Napier. Four Parts, 4to, Paper, 20 cents 
each. “Also, {n 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, ® 00. 

1X, 

.DEAN STAN LEYS CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 

‘Christian Institutions.. -Essa¥s- On: Reclesiabtical 


Subjects. - By-Ae P- Svan ey, D., Dean of West- 
minster. 12ino, Cloth, 50 cents.” ; 
‘ X. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE THE FOURTH; inelnad- 
ing bis Letters and Opihions. With'a View of the 
Men, Manners, and Politics ‘of his Reign.  Prndy 
Frrzcrnatp, M.A., F.S.A. Complete ‘in’ One Vol- 


ume, over 900 pz ages, with Mustrariéis, 12ni0, Clotli; 
$2.00. Also, in Two Parts; re ree bo’ ceuts ‘each? - 


|THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Who was Paul Grayson? By Joun Hanperron. Ii- 
lustrated. $1.00. 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. Oripmant. 20 cents. 


Beside the River. By KatruartneS. Macquorm. 20 cts. 


My Love. By E. Lynn Linton. 20 cents. 


Robinson Crusoe. By Dawust, Deror. 20 cents. 


Miss Williamson’s Divagations. 


By Miss Titackrray 
(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 


4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

From Exile. By James Paxx. 15 cents. 

Into the Shade, and other Stories. By Many Crom 
Hay. 15 cents. a 


His Little Mother, and-other Tales and Sketches. 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
also, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


By 
10 cts.; 


The Wards of Plotinus. By Mrs. Joun Hent. 20 cts. 


Sunrise. A Story of these Times. By Witttam Braox. 
15 ceuts. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The Glen of Silver Birches. 
15 cents. 


Asphodel. By Miss Brappon. 15 cents. 


Under Life's Key, and other Stories. By Mary Crott. 
Hay. 15 cents. 


By E. 0. Braocxsurne. 


62" Harrer & Broriuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


C2" Harren’s Caratocun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanups. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


5 New Styles Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, V jolet Jap 
anese Cards,name on 10c. Card Mills,Northford, Ct. 


30 Happy Day, Chromo, Lace, &c., Cards, with name 
& morocco cuse, lc. LU. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn. 
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FAINT PRAISE, 


Estuetic Lapy. “Is not that Mrs. Brabazon, whose Photograph is in all the Shop Windows?" 


Tue Proressor. “It.is. She #s Handsome, is she not?” 
#Estuetic Lavy, “ Well, yaas—but—a—essentially a Woman of the 


FACETLE. 


Tur following good story is told of Fechter, the actor. The great effect 
in a piece in which he was playing was the crossing of a ship over the 
stage, the waves being due to the heads of a dozen small boys working 
about under the canvas ocean. But one night, as the ship came gliding 
across the stage, with Fechter as its captain standing in the prow, there, 
in the midst of the watery waste, stood a small boy. The eyes of the 
andience were upon him, and the illusions of the stage were about to give 
way, when Fechter shouted, ‘Man overboard!” and, reaching out over 
the waters as the ship sped on its way, he seized the urchin by the shoul- 
der and lifted him over the bulwark into the vessel. 

We, To eto 

“How came those holes in your elbows?” said a widowed mother to 
her only son. 

“Oh, mother, I hid behind the sofa when Colonel Gobler was saying to 
Maria that he'd take her even if you bad to be thrown in; and so I held 
my tongue and laughed in my sleeves till I bust ’em.” 


SREB TES, 
ny Smith, father would like to borrow your paper; he only wants to 
re t.” 

“Well, go back and tell your father to send me his supper. Tell him I 
only want to eat it.” 


THE LADIES’ CENSUS PROTEST. 


By man, base man, forever doom’d to weep, 
To flat rebellion will the wretches drive us; 
They know we only can one secret keep, 
And now of even that they would deprive us, 
pe ek ee ere 


Narttvs (to stranger). ‘‘ We have spelen an east wind here.” 
Srrancer. ‘ But the wind now is right from the west.” 
Native. “Oh, that’s thé east wind coming back, you know.” 
Srnancer. “ Ah!” : 


THOUGHT HE HAD HIM. 

Arrorney. ‘“ Have you ever been to this court before, sir?” 

Wrrness. ‘ Yes, sir; I have been here often.” 

he rae “Ha, ha! Been here often, have you? Now tell the Court 
what for.” 

Wirness (slowly). ‘* Well, I have been here at least half a dozen times 
to try and collect that tailor’s bill you owe me.” 

pe atin 

Mas. MoSanpy ow. Rervatism.—On the first introduction of ritualism 
into Scotland, the full choir service had been established. in an Episcopal 
church, where a noble soilly, had adopted those views, and carried them 
out regardless of expense, The lady who had been instrumental in get- 
ting up these musical services was very anxious that an old nurse of the 
family—a Presbyterian of. the old school—should have an opportunity of 
hearing them; accordingly, she very kindly took her down to church in 
the carriage, and on returning, asked her what she thought of the music, 
ete. “Oh, it’s varra bonny, varra bonny. But, oh, my lady, it’s an awfu’ 
way of spending the Sabbath.” 

SS ae eS 

A Wicxep Man's Diary or ms Wire's Temprr.—Monday—A thick fog: 
no seeing through it. Tuesday—Gloomy and very chilly ;. unseasonable 
weather, _Wednesday—Frosty ; at times sharp. Thursday—Bitter cold 
in the morning; red sunset, with flying clouds, portending hard weather. 
Friday—Storm in the morning, with peals of thunder; air clear afterward. 
Saturday—Gleams of sunshine, with partial thaw; frost —— at night. 
Sunday—A light southwester in the morning; calm and pleasant at din- 
ner-time; hurricane and earthquake at night. 

So SEP 

pit Pray, Brother A., what is the reputation of Mr. B. in your parish ?” 

“ Well, sir, all I can say is, that such is the estimation of Mr. B. among 
us that when I read from the pulpit that passage in the Psalms, ‘ Mark the 
perfect man and behold the upright,’ the eyes of the whole congregation 
are not turned to that part of the gallery where Mr, B, sits.” 


\ yi = 


Nineteenth Century!’ 


A man rather below the medium height says that he can not avoid being 
offended at any reference to his size, and relates how he was once utterly 
crushed in an argument. He had the best of it, and was walking the 
room the more strongly to lay down and emphasize his points, when the 
other fellow calmly remarked, “ Sit down, Jones; you look taller sitting 
down.” It made him so mad that he could not say another word. 


ast ores 
A Countrn-Innirant.—The woman who is forever shopping and never 
finding anything she wants, 


4 PRESENCE OF MIND. 
Tommy. .“‘ Oh, kiss me too, Janet !” 


ANET (conscious of mamma’s approaching footsteps). ‘‘ Don't say, 
eee me ‘wo,’ Tommy, "Say, ‘ Ke me ¢wice.’” 


Latest Discovery.—A night-gown is nothing but a nap-sack. 


Fk PSEA 
“Yes, sir,” said Jones, ‘‘it was funny enough to make a donkey langh. 
I laughed till I cried.” 
“My friends,” said the political speaker, with a burst of ingenuous elo- 
quence, “I will be honest—” There was a large number of his neighbors 
present, and the terrific outburst of applause which followed this remark 
entirely upset the point which the orator was about to introduce. 
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APPRECIATION. 


Sue. ‘Couldn't you paint something on my Jar for me? Paint it ¢4i”, you know, so that I oe rub 
2 


it off if I didn’t like it. 
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“SORRY HE SPOKE.” 


Burky Otp Gent (/wenty-fourth passenger). ‘Phew! Dreadfully stuffy, these Horse-Cars.” 
STRONG-MINDED Sum LApy (severely). ‘We did not remark it, sir, till you came in.” 


Mrs. Mixer says the only way to prevent steamboat explosions is, to 
make the engineers boil the wateron shore. In her opinion all the burst- 
ing is done by: cooking the steam on board. 


ie 
The difference between a cat and a comma is that the one has the claws 
at the end of the paws, while the other has the pause at the end of the 


clause, - 
JUDGING FROM APPEARANCES. 
“ Mother, I shouldn’t be surprised if our Susan gets choked some day.” 


‘Why, my son ?” : 
“Because young Smith twisted his arms around her neck the other 


night, and if she had not kissed him to let her go, he would have stran- 


gled her.” a 


A SHODDY VIEW OF ART. 


A Yankee who had suddenly acquired great wealth by speculation took 
it into his head to travel, and finding himself at length in Florence, made 
a visit to Mr. Powers’s studio. Looking over the different statues, his eye 
rested on the Greek Slave. 

“What may you call that air boy ?” he asked. 

“+The Greek Slave,’ ” replied the sculptor. 

« And what may be the price of it?” continued the Yankee, 

“Three thousand dollars,” was the answer, as Powers gazed at the odd 
specimen of humanity before him. 

“Three thousand dollars!” he exclaimed; “you don’t say so, now? 
Why, I thought of buying something on you, but that’s anotch above me. 
Why, statiary is riz, ain’t it?” 


—— 
Canova AND FiLaxman,—As to Flaxman, the greatest sculptor of his 
day, the neglect he experienced is something inconceivable, says Rogers, 
in his Recollections,* Canoya could hardly believe that a man of such 
genius was not an object of admiration among his countrymen; and in 
allusion to their insensibility to Flaxman’s merits and to their patrona 
of inferior artists, he said to some of the English at Rome, ‘* You see with 
your ears.” 

** Are you a good rider?” asked the livery-man, 

“T am,” answered the customer; and ee then the horse reared, then 
stood on his fore-feet, and kicked at the clouds, and the customer finished 
his remark from the hay-rack, saying, ‘See how easily I get off.” 

— 


It is said that it is about as hard to hide one’s love as it is to hide a 
sneeze ; neither of them cah be suppressed. . 


piv SE ee 
The feather-sellers’ goods are always marked ‘‘ down.” 
——————e 


A READY-WITTED PAINTER. 


Sir John Watson Gordon, who ultimately became President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, used to tell this story of Lord Palmerston: 

“T had exhibited for several years, but withont any particular success, 
One year, however—the year before I painted ‘ The Corsicans’'—Lord Palm- 
erston took a sudden fancy to my picture called ‘Summer in the Low- 
lands,’ and bought it at a high figure. His lordship at the same time 
made inquiries after the artist, and invited me to call upon him. I waited 
upon his lordship accordingly. He complimented me = the picture; 
but there was one thing about it he could not understand, 

“**What is that, my lord ?’ I asked. 

“©hat there should be such long grass in a field where there are so 
many sheep,’ said his lordship, promptly, and with a merry twinkle of the 
eye. It was a decided hit, that; and having bought theicture and paid 
for it, he was entitled to his joke. ‘How do you account for it ?’ he went 
on, smiling, and looking first at the picture and then at me, 

“¢ Those sheep, my lord,’ I replied, ‘ were only turned into that field the 
night before I finished the picture.’ 

* His arte 4 laughed heartily, and said ‘ Bravo!’ at my reply, and gave 
me a commission for two more pictures; and I have cashed since then 
some very notable checks of his, dear old boy !” 


y) 
i; 


THE OLD MAN’S COMPLIMENT. 


*Do you know, you rémind me so much of my Mother!” 


Vor. XIV.—No, 24.] 
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A PICTURE. 


My lady has the painting craze— 
She’s very young and charming— 
And, just before the holidays, 
Her case grew quite alarming. 
It rages like the chicken-pox, 
The whooping-cough, or measles: 
The symptoms are a color-box, 
With palettes, tubes, and easels. 


The maul-stick, in her gentle hand, 
Assumes new airs and graces, 

It aids her inspirations, and 
Displays her rings and laces. 

Her pigment case is better filled 
Than that of ancient master; 

Small wonder, then, that one so skilled 
Completes her work much faster. 


She paints on platters, knives, and forks, 
Makes dadoes, screens, and friezes ; 
Impressive flowers, autlientic storks, 
Her brush with ardor seizes. 
She painted and presented me 
A chair, I must not sit on; 
She copies, in a style most free, 
From Roman, Greek, or Briton. 


Her dress denotes the highest art, 
From bonnet down to buskin ; 
She knows the critics’ terms by heart, 
And quotes for hours from Ruskin. 
It serves her well to thus excel 
In every kind of sketching, 
For she can tell an aquarelle, 
And recognize an etching. 


Possessed of all the virtues known, 
With modesty combining, 

Tis past belief to see her grown 
So artful and designing. 

I half despair of any end 
To cobalt blues, and bisters. 

The malady doth now extend 
To both her elder sisters. 


Monte Carlo Hat. 
See illustration on front page. : 

4 es graceful hat is made of rice straw, lined 

with cream-colored India crape and straw 
galloon dotted with pearls. The brim falls on the 
right side and behind, and is fluted on the left. 
Cream-colored feathers and dark red roses are the 
trimming. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 Paces. 


No. 82 of Harper's YOUNG PEOPLK, tssued 
May 24, opens with “ Scarlet Spangles,” a story of 
the Roman Colossenm,by MRS. Lizzik W.CHAMP- 
NKY, with a spirited front-page illustration by 
THULSrRUP. Zhe number also contains a story 
of the Swiss Lake Dwellers, beautifully illustrated 
éy F. S. CHURCH; stories by W. O. STODDARD 
and DAVID Krk ; the first of a series of short sto- 
ries from the Mythology of Greece and Rome ; and 
numerous other attractions. 


tar Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Infants? Dresses, Cloaks, 
Caps, and Lingerie; Hlegant Suits for Boys and 
Girls of all ages; Ladies’ Basques, Polonaises, 
Tleated Waists, Trimmed Skirts; Travelling and 
Country Suits, Wrappings, etc. ; Hoods, Gloves, 
Stockings, and Fancy Articles; together with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 


TRAVELLING. 


T is exceedingly rare to find any one who 
would rather stay at home than travel ; 
who does not enjoy the panorama of scenes 
and cities on a journey, or take an interest 
in the faces and friends met in stage-coach, 
ocezn steamer, or railway; who does not rel- 
ish the slight flavor of danger, the experi- 
ence, the novelty. But travellers are not 
all equally observant and alert. There area 
portion who make the most of every minute 
ofa journey; who certainly get their money’s 
worth; whom nothing inconveniences; to 
whom detentions afford unlooked-for oppor- 
tunities; who find something to be grateful 
for in a blocking storm; who do not mind if 
the inns are poor, if the roads are rough; 
who welcome every change, from a railway 
accident to an indigestible dish, as part of 
the programme. A shipwreck gives them, 
perhaps, a chance to visit islands not in the 
ordinary course of travel, or, at least, to 
know what the dangers of the sea really 
mean ; they lose their baggage without the 
added misfortune of losing their temper; 
they are only amused and interested when 
their new acquaintances turn out to be es- 
caped convicts or lunatics, masquerading in 
their best clothes and company manners. 
What others overlook, they make a note of ; 
there is nothing too lofty or too humble for 
them to take cognizance of, from the snows 
of the Alps to the+delweiss in the cleft of 
a rock, or a Paris bonnet. If they lose their 
way, it is only to discover sequestered places 
they would otherwise have missed; if the 
diligence is crowded—the more angels the 
more room—so many more studics of hu- 


man nature. Nothing happens amiss to 
them. Ifthe beggars are importunate, they 
are picturesque. But there are travellers 
and travellers, and some people learn more, 
like ALPHONSE KarR, by a tour round their 
garden, by observing what goes on about 
them, than others by circumuavigating the 
globe. There are many who will tell you 
what wretched fare was served at Chamou- 
ni, but omit to mention Mout Blanc; whose 
only recollections of the voyage up the Nile 
seem to be the fleas; who see nothing but 
pink coral at Naples, nothing but lace at 
Brussels, and camel’s-hair shawls in India; 
who act as if the English government were 
to blame for the London fogs, the Puritans 
for the changeable New England climate, 
and the universe for their own bad French. 
In the mean time, it would be interesting to 
know the different motives which send peo- 
ple adrift: this one travels, perhaps, because 
his neighbor does; another, for the love of 
variety and excitement; a third, because he 
has illusions, and longs to verify them; and 
while travelling in itself is a liberal educa- 
tion, there are those who know how to shirk 
its advantages, and as they care for neither 
scenery, works of art, nor the human face 
divine, it is a riddle “why they go through 
so much to learn so little.” 


DINNER-GIVING. 


NHE dinner of modern society is the great 
feast, the culmination of all form and cere- 
mony, in our elegant hospitality. It is the best 
compliment one can pay to a guest; it is the flow- 
er of the highest civilization, and the company 
should be most carefully selected. The English 
have carried dinner-giving to its perfect develop- 
ment. In their vast houses, with ancestral halls, 
pictures, silver (which has become an heirloom), 
with china and porcelain of the finest, with bound- 
less rent-roll, and with servants trained to per- 
fection, the dinner is a not difficult entertain- 
ment to the lady of the house. She merely looks 
at the list of invited guests, often prepared by 
her secretary, or at most suggests them. In our 
country the matter of giving a dinner is a very 
different thing. Even in the most wealthy houses 
the service is scarcely ever sufficient for a dinner 
of sixteen or twenty, and Pinard and Delmonico 
are called in to furnish waiters and viands. 

The grandest dinner of the present winter was, 
perhaps, one given to General Grant at a pri- 
vate house, and numbered twenty-eight guests, 
the whole served by Pinard, and the dinner fur- 
nished by him. The wines, however, were from 
the private cellars of the house. Flowers ex- 
tended in one unbroken phalanx down the mid- 
dle of the table in an embankment two feet 
high by three broad. Such banquets are not, 
however, common even in the most luxurious city, 
and it is better to describe smaller entertainments, 
which are within the scope of moderate incomes. 
The etiquette of modern dinner-giving in a city 
crowded with such innumerable engagements as 
is New York at the height of the season is one 
which requires forethought. A lady who in- 
tends to entertain through the winter, marks out 
her days in October, engages her waiters, and 
speaks to her cook, confectioner, and florist, tell- 
ing these people that she shall need their services 
for every Wednesday of the season. She has her 
cards engraved thus: 

“Mr, and Mrs. Morningdale request the plea- 
sure of the company of ——- —— on Wednes- 
day, ——, at seven o’clock. 

“RS. V. P.” 

These blanks are left to be filled up with 
name and date; and when so filled, are sent out, 
a fortnight in advance, to the chosen guests. 

The people who receive so elaborate an invi- 
tation to dinner must answer at once, and keep 
the engagement if possible. Nothing but sick- 
ness or death, or a terrible misfortune, can per- 
mit of a break in this engagement, because such 
invitations mean a great deal. They are very 
costly, these dinners; every invited guest is con- 
sidered, and a careless interpretation or neglect 
in such matters is the most inexcusable and ig- 
norant neglect of proper etiquette. If compelled 
to decline, do so at the earliest possible moment. 

Punctuality, too, is a most necessary and most 
proper attention. Fifteen minutes’ grace is the 
longest time allowed, even to kings, who, by-the- 
way, are seldom late. Punctuality has been call- 
ed the courtesy of kings. The people who are 
late are generally those least worth waiting for. 
All well-bred people keep their engagements, and 
try to be punctual. 

On arriving at the house of the dinner-giver, 
the lady is conducted up stairs to take off her 
cloak, while the gentleman remains in the hall to 
receive a little note from his hostess, in which he 
finds a eard telling him what lady to take in to 
dinner, This and a boutonniére are given to him 
in the hall. When the lady descends, they enter 
—she first—without taking arms, to the parlor, 
where their hosts await them. 

The party assembled and dinner announced, 
the host starts first, with the lady of the party— 
that is, the lady to whom the dinner is given—on 
his arm; he places her on his right hand. The 
rest follow, the hostess coming last, with the gen- 
tleman of most consequence. The hostess must 
come last, as she should not leave any one behind 
her in her rooms. This is the perfection of re- 
spect, and is a thing to be observed. 

The guests find their places marked by cards, 
and the waiter should be intelligent enough to 
help them. Once seated, the service begins. 
Oysters on the half-shell, on majolica plates, are 
first served. A small spoon-shaped fork lies at 
the right hand of each plate, which should be 
used with the oysters. The waiter passes red and 


black pepper, and there is a bit of lemon on each 
plate. This course is followed by soup, which, in 
its turn, gives way to fish. After the fish comes 
an entrée of some delicate dish, like chicken cro- 
quettes, sweetbread, or patties. Then the piéce de 
résistance—beef, mutton, or any heavy meat—and 
then Roman punch, now served in a thousand 
pretty fancies, such as roses, slippers, boats, or 
lily cups of china or glass. This refreshing sub- 
stance prepares the palate for the canvas-back 
duck, or whatever game may follow. Then the 
salad, of lettuce, celery, tomato, or chiccory, is 
served, and with it cheese, biscuit, and Phila- 
delphia butter made into little nutmegs. After 
this comes the dessert of ices, strawberries, and 
bonbons, and black coffee finishes the dinner; 
this last, however, is often served in the draw- 
ing-room. 

Modern hostesses begin their luxurious table- 
fitting now with, first,a red cloth. This is covered 
with an open-work laced white momie-cloth, which 
allows the interstices of red to show through. 
The napkins are also of this fine open needle- 
work. The centre of the table is frequently 
adorned with a red velvet mat, on which stands 
the silver épergne. The bottles of crystal or ruby 
glass for wine are frequently of most choice and 
expensive workmanship, and mounted with gold 
handles. The giass at each plate is of Bohemian 
or Venetian manufacture, and looks as if mount- 
ed with gems. The china is invariably very beau- 
tiful, and of different varieties—French, Chinese, 
Japanese, English, and Dresden. Each plate is 
flanked by a goblet for water, and glasses for 
five or six different wines. The dinners are in- 
variably served a la Ruse, that is, everything is 
carved off the table, and handed by the waiters, 
who place a full plate before one, and take away 
the empty one. No one asks to be helped twice 
to anything, except it may be iced water or Cham- 
pagne. The first duty of a hostess is to make 
herself agreeable to every one. She must see 
that all are introduced, and must remember to 
throw in a word if conversation lags. It is per- 
fectly proper for people to speak to each other at 
a dinner party whether they are introduced or 
not, but Americans will not think so. After the 
dinner is over, she leads the way to her drawing- 
room, where the ladies follow her, the gentlemen 
remaining to smoke, and to take a final glass of 
wine, or brandy, or cordial. 

Dinner cards bearing mottoes or conundrums 
are a great help to a hostess at a large dinner, as 
they bring out conversation. The opulent dinner- 
givers add bouquets and bonbonniéres, and some- 
times very valuable gifts to each lady, but this 
last is in questionable taste. Flowers always are 
in perfect taste. The profusion and beauty of 
them at a New York dinner exceed all competi- 
tion in any part of the world. The dinner cards 
are now exceedingly pretty and luxurious, on satin 
and card-board, exquisitely painted in all sorts of 
designs. This industry occupies several thousand 
persons, and the variety is endless. 

A smaller dinner, less formal, requires, of 
course, an invitation of less length of time. The 
friend who chooses to write a note in the first 
person to ask you to a dinner next Thursday, 
whose table-cloth is of spotless damask, who gives 
you five courses instead of twelve, who has six or 
eight in company instead of sixteen, is quite as 
apt to give you a very agreeable dinner as another. 
But the etiquette remains the same in regard to 
answering the note, in keeping the engagement, 
and in arriving punctually. 

One of the modern attempts at reviving an old 
fashion is to pass, after the dinner, a large silver 
or gold dish filled with rose-water, in which each 
guest dips his napkin, and thus cleanses lips and 
fingers. But as these dishes were invented be- 
fore finger-bowls, they are now rather supererog- 
atory. The finger-bowl, filled half full of fresh 
water, with an orange blossom or leaf floating in 
it, or a bit of lemon peel, is a refinement of mod- 
ern luxury which should accompany every meal. 
It is important at breakfast, particularly if fruit 
be eaten, and at dinner it is perfectly indispensa- 
ble. The finger-bowls now are in every variety, 
from the plain glass at two dollars a dozen up to 
the choice specimens from Salviati, at Venice, 
which are four or five dollars apiece, but in any 
light they are most entirely to be commended. 

In a small household where economy is an ob- 
ject, a very pretty dinner can be gifen, if the 
hostess» has taste, with great success. Perfectly 
clean fresh napery, a few flowers, pretty glass 
and china of inexpensive style, and a well-cooked 
and plain dinner, often give more pleasure than 
the most elaborate entertainment. Soup, fish, a 
roast and salad, and a nice dessert of ice-cream 
and a little fruit—these are the indispensables. 

Of the serving of wines the etiquette varies, 
but this is the usual plan: a white wine ac- 
companies the oysters, either a Hock or Chateau 
Yquem; sherry is poured with the soup, and 
Champagne first bubbles with the piece de résis. 
tance, or the heavy dishes. Claret, Burgundy, Ma- 
deira follow. The most delicate-throated gour- 
mets say that Madeira should be poured before 
the sweets, as they destroy the palate for receiv- 
ing its delightful flavor. ; 

e Champagne should be iced almost to freez- 
ing-point, the sherry must be cool, but the claret 
and Burgundy must be allowed to remain exactly 
of the temperature of the room. Sometimes in 
winter these wines are placed near the fire to 
give an additional warmth. 

The light at a modern dinner is now chiefly 
of candles, shaded with red shades. Lamps are 
also added. Gas is voted vulgar. This is very 
pretty but inconvenient, as lamps can not be 
depended upon. They are not yet quite certain, 
and to smell the smudge of a lamp destroys a 
dinner, The candles throw a very becoming 
light, and are cool, which gas is not. 

Nothing is placed upon a modern dinner table 
but the flowers, ornaments, bonbons, and a few 
ornamental bottles of wine. Some.imes large 
silver dishes containing nothing are placed to 
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give the table a hospitable and a grand look, and 
these are removed at the dessert; but this is not 
common. The most admired tables look exactly 
at the end of the dinner as they did at the begin- 
ning. The table-cloth is not removed, as former- 
ly. It is not an entirely exploded idea that both 
gentlemen and ladies should know how to carve. 
Indeed, it is very proper that they should, as at 
tables in the country, and at the lesser and in- 
formal dinners, gentlemen still do cut. up their 
own turkeys. A lady who carves gracefully adds 
much to the appearance of her table, and worlds 
to its hospitality. The old-fashioned idea of a 
hostess can not be readily forgotten. The every- 
day dinner gains by each such accomplishment. 
And although a lady may teach even her maid- 
servant to carve and hand everything from a 
side table, it is well if she knows how to do it 
herself. 

Much attention {s given to the proper cool- 
ness of the modern dining-room. With our fur- 
nace heat and gas the guests of the past few 
years have been entirely too warm. The act 
of eating and drinking is, of course, a heating 
process, and to add the severe fury of a mod- 
ern furnace was to spoil the pleasure of the 
party. Now dining-rooms are heated by wood 
fires or soft coal, or not at all, and the tempera- 
ture is consequently just what it should be. The 
gas, too, being omitted, half the trouble is thus 
done away with. 

The charming luxury of fruit ices has been 
added to the variety of the dessert within a few 
years. Ice cunningly introduced into orange, 
lemon, peach, pear, and banana skins, even into 
grape skins, and retaining the flavor of the origi- 
nal fruit; these are some of the many varieties, 
The sugared strawberries, also, are delicious, and 
this process is carried even to the consolidation 
of a violet or an orange blossom in a coating of 
sugar. The making of these delicate dishes can 
be learned in a day of the confectioners, and it is 
well worth the attention of ladies living in the 
country. 

“A good soup is the turning-point of a perfect 
dinner ;” so says Brillat-Savarin. The ladies who 
live away from reach of Pinard and Delmonico 
should teach their cooks to make their soups the 
day before, and should carefully see to it that all 
fat is skimmed off while the stock is cold; then 
the clear jelly which remains will warm up the 
next day into a good soup. 

In the decoration of the table with flowers, many 
ladies prefer one color; and the most beautiful 
tables of the winter have been dressed with 
Jacqueminot roses throughout, or with the scar- 
let carnation, or with white or yellow roses un- 
mixed with other flowers. The pink Gloire de 
Paris makes a beautiful effect in this way. 
Even the humble daisy has set forth more than 
one table this winter alone. However, flowers 
seem to need company, and masses of gor- 
geous and well-assorted flowers are more often 
seen. Flowers of very heavy scent should be 
avoided, as they make some people faint. 

The form of responding to an invitation to 
dinner should be exactly that of the invitation. 
If it is formal, and in the third person, the reply 
should read: “Mr. and Mrs. McAlister accept 
with pleasure the polite invitation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Morningdale for dinner on the 17th, at seven 
o'clock.” This repetition of day and hour serves 
to correct any possible mistake as to the date. 

If the invitation is informal, in the first person, 
answer it informally, and in the first person. A 
foreign ambassador, once a visitor to New York, 
took an everlasting displeasure because his notes 
were not answered as he wrote them. Always 
be sure to add your address and the date to all 
notes, whether formal or informal. These minu- 
tise constitute part of the necessary etiquette of a 
fashionable society. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


oh BEC or fashionable ? is the query of the 
London dressmaker to her customers; but 
the Parisian modiste has improved upon this, and 
combined these requisites. Thus Worth adopts 
the intense colors that English artists have re- 
vived—the jonquil yellows, dull green, coppery 
red, and old blues—trims them with effective 
black Spanish laces, and copies picturesque fea- 
tures from the quaint costumes of old portraits ; 
but to all these he adds something of to-day, a 
chic, an air of nineteenth-century fashions, and 
dares to omit features that are not becoming, but 
merely odd. Among the latest importations from 
Worth’s is a: costume in olive green and black, 
with the polonaise of olive grenadine—an armure 
ground with velvet leaves—opening upon a round 
skirt of Surah satin of the same olive shade, 
trimmed up the entire front with three pleated 
flounces, each edged with black Spanish lace. This 
dress is a study to the fashion writer, for both 
the polonaise and the skirt have novel features, 
both are effective yet simple, the coloring is ar- 
tistic, and the style most refined. The front of 
the polonaige is cut away below the waist like a 
vest, is covered in vest shape with lighter olive 
Surah, which is trimmed down each side with a 
scant jabot of black Spanish lace, and this lace 
edges the vest-like part at the bottom; below 
this, the fronts of the polonaise are merely faced 
on the wrong side, and are drawn back to meet 
behind on the tournure under the back breadths. 
Two front darts and an under-arm dart are in 
each front. The back has the new bodice shape, 
formed by the four forms—two middle and two 
side forms—being cut off in a sharp point low 
in the tournure, well whaleboned in each seam, 
and the bunchy back drapery of two breadths of 
grenadine sewed in full pleats to these four forms. 
To add to the quaint style of this, a long-looped 
bow with ends of black moiré ribbon is placed on 
the left side of the point. The coat sleeves reach 
just below the elbow, and have a frill of black 
Spanish lace falling on the wrists, and another 
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frill of the lace is turned upward, and forms a 
puff over light olive Surah, which is also tied into 
a puffy bow on the top seam of the sleeve. A 
frill of the black lace is turned down instead of 
upward around the neck, and this frill is laid in 
pleats. No white inner lace is added. The skirt 
has a pleating of Surah sewed to the foot of the 
dress—not on it—and this is three inches deep. 
Across the front and sides, covering them entire- 
ly, are three satin Surah pleatings, each three- 
eighths deep, and each edged with black Span- 
ish lace three inches wide, in rose pattern; the 
lower Aounce goes all the way around the skirt, 
and is seen below the polonaise, while the remain- 
der of the back is hidden by the polonaise dra- 
pery. These pleated flounces have their monot- 
ony broken by three rows of shirring across them, 
a finger below the top of each flounce. The spe- 
cially novel feature in this is the foundation skirt, 
which is concealed by the satin Surah, but gives 
it admirable shape. This is now made of four 
breadths, two of which are the straight back 
breadths, while those in front have a straight 
seam down the middle of the front—joining sel- 
vedges—but are sloped on the sides, beginning 
with three fingers for breadth at top, and widen- 
ing to five or six fingers at the foot. The full- 
ness is massed in a very small space at the back. 

The favorite straight round skirt used here is 
made up by Worth over a foundation shaped like 
that just described, and consists of five straight 
breadths of satin Surah gathered to the belt, 
hanging full, though not puffily, to the knees, 
where there is a cluster of shirring around the 
figure ; a second cluster is lower down, and the 
remainder falls as a flounce. In such skirts there 
is also the pleating sewed to the edge of the 
foundation skirt, and this is nearly covered by 
the gathered skirt above it. Soft satin Surahs in 
écru shades are made up in this way with a 
round waist, and the only drapery is an immense 
bow at the waist line behind, formed of a width 
of the Surah doubled. Ecru batiste embroidery 
forms a shoulder cape, and trims the foot of this 
artistic and fashionable dress. 


PICTURESQUE DRESSES FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


Mothers who understand the picturesque get 
rid of all primness in their children’s dresses, and 
instead of fashionable models, rely upon the ar- 
tistic, copying Kate Greenaway’s pictures for their 
frocks, and bending the brims of their shepherd- 
ess hats until they flop about their ears, or poke 
over their foreheads, or surround their faces like 
a halo, trimming them with groups of feathers 
arranged in studied confusion. For cool morn- 
ings their cordurette dresses are made up in 
pleated princesse fashion, and worn with deep 
Charles Stuart collars of white embroidered mus- 
lin. .A pretty study in brown is a brown-eyed, 
fair-haired girl of six in seal brown corduroy, 
with a Panama hat faced with brown velvet and 
trimmed with an ostrich plume; while a tiny 
brunette of foug years, as round as a rolly-poly, 
wears & Mother Hubbard cloak of claret-colored 
cloth and a claret rough straw poke bonnet with 
short nodding tips upon it. One of the prettiest 
features of wedding processions this spring is 
two demure little girls six or eight years old, 
dressed in old English costumes, who follow the 
bridemaids and precede the bride, carrying bou- 
quets almost as large as themselves. They wear 
white mull dresses with short waists and shirred 
shoulders, wide sash ribbons beginning just below 
the arms, and large flapping brim hats of straw 
trimmed with white feathers; their gloves are 
long lace mitts, and a great deal of the new Va- 
lenciennes ms of lace may be used in the 
dresses, though the batiste embroideries are pre- 
ferred. Simpler little gowns in Mother Hubbard 
fashion are made of blue, rose, or cream white 
mull without lace. These are very full, and are 
in straight lengths from the neck down, being 
shirred in rows around the neck, and again lower 
down across the front and back between the arm- 
holes, The sleeves are gathered at the wrists, 
but are prettiest when sewed plain in the arm- 
hole without gathers, and trimmed there with a 
full puff. A turned-down ruffle of pleated white 
embroidery trims the neck. These little slips 
may be worn with a sash or without, and there 
may be tucks above the hem at the bottom, but 
the skirts are not ruffled, because they are so very 
full. Such dresses are sold in the shops for $7. 
Other Mother Hubbard dresses have less shirring 
about the neck and shoulders, a single drawing- 
string (that may be let out when being washed) 
passing across from the arms to make one full 
puff in yoke shape ; others, again, have the short 
waist separate from the skirt, and fully gathered 
at the waist line to a narrow belt, or else merely 
toacord: The sheerest batiste, soft nuns’ veil- 
ing, and Surah silks are made up in similar styles, 
but mothers prefer muslins and other cotton 
goods for these dresses. A Mother Hubbard 
frock of gay Turkey red calico, or of bright blue 
Chambéry, or printed percales, linen lawns, or of 
the gay Scotch ginghams in small stripes, is use- 
ful foo midsummer, and these full dresses will 
also be made of dark blue flannel for the sea- 
shore. As shirring is not easily washed when 
stitched closely on a lining or held im shape in 
any way, mothers sometimes make a plain yoke 
and merely shirr two or three loose rows of the 
waist below the yoke. For larger girls such 
dresses come in two pieces, viz., a shirred blouse 
and a puffed skirt. The skirt is gathered to the 
belt over a shaped foundation skirt, and is form- 
ed into two large puffs by clusters of shirring 
passing around the figure, and the edge of the 
skirt falls in a flounce. When made of soft fou- 
lard or Surah, a stiff white muslim sometimes 
lines the puffs. The blouse is then shirred around 
the neck and in the middle of the back at the 
waist line, and falls open in front over a shirred 
and puffed vest like the skirt; full bishop sleeves. 
This is very pretty for girls of eight to twelve 
years when made of pale blue Surah for the skirt 
and vest, while the blouse is foulard—pale blue 


with olive figures in it—and the ribbon bows are 
of blue and olive satin; cream and pink with 
brown ribbons is another combination. The 
blouses reach far below the hips, and are simply 
hemmed. The Mother Hubbard cloaks are sim- 
ilar to the dresses already described, but are fast- 
ened in front. They are made of white cash- 
mere lined with rose or blue Surah for dressy 
wraps for children of eighteen months and up- 
ward ; or else they are of pale blue, cream, beige, 
or drab cashmere, and have satin ribbon in bows 
down the front and tied across the back at the 
waist line to make them look short-waisted and 
bunchy. These have a straight width of the 
cashmere for the back, and half a width in each 
front. The puff at the sleeve-hole must not be 
omitted. Pale blue or gray flannels of light 
quality are used for inexpensive cloaks made in 
this way, and may be had from $4 75 upward in 
sizes suitable for girls of from two to eight years 
of age. A straight yoke with the shirring below 
it is on some of these cloaks, while others have a 
shirred yoke with the full cloak also shirred and 
sewed on, with an upright ruffle for a heading, 
and still others have the shirring at the top of 
the full cloak without separating it. The écru 
pongees are being made up for summer cloaks. 
The fullness in flannel cloaks is sometimes held 
in “ gauging” made by taking alternate short and 
long stitches, and thus massing the thick fabric 
in a small compass. Sailor suits for girls’ sum- 
mer dresses are not yet abandoned; made of 
blue flannel, they have tucked skirts and a blouse 
that has a revers collar deep and square behind, 
and turned back down its entire front to open 
over a vest that is braided with white in vermi- 
celli patterns. Low-necked dresses worn over 
white muslin guimpes are also used. They are 
made of gay ginghams, or of pongee, or of zephyr 
cotton in écru shades. A Turkey red cotton sash 
is worn with the cotton dresses, and one of red 
Surah with the pongees. Rough-and-ready straw 
hats are worn for every day, and in better quali- 
ties for the nicest use. The wide flaring brims 
rolled upward all around, and framing the face 
when set far back on the head, have low crowns, 
and are chosen for general wear in dark blue, 
claret-color, or brown, or else mixed white and 
colored straws. Several silk pompons are around 
the crown, or else some chenille galloon makes a 
hat-band, or perhaps there is one large satin bow 
on the crown, and some cords pass around it. 
These are from $8 to $5; large exaggerated 
pokes are also worn in rough straws. Hand- 
somer hats in quaint poke shapes, or with in- 
dented brims not wired, are of chip or satin 
straw, or Tuscan, and are invariably trimmed 
with white satin bows and some white ostrich 
tips. Panama straw hats, with the brim faced 
with white Surah, and trimmed with white pom- 
pons, are very pretty. The dark velvet linings 
for brims are becoming to pale children, who 
need a dark background for their delicate tints. 
Claret-colored velvet, or else seal-brown or dark 
blue velvet, lines the brim, and is usually placed 
an inch away from the edge, having a margin of 
the straw for a border. Pretty little sun-bonnets 
with poke fronts and stiff high crowns are made 
of repped piqué, or of dimity shirred on cords or 
on rattans, and trimmed with a ruche and bow of 
the material pinked on the edges. Light blue, 
cream, and pink muslin bonnets are made up in 
the same way. Solid-colored stockings are most 
worn by small girls. Their shoes of kid are but- 
toned and without heels. 


‘WINDOW-CURTAINS, 


The taste for color has almost done away with 
plain white curtains. Those who can afford to 
bay artistic embroidery, or who are skillful nee- 
dle-women, have embroidery on all kinds of cur- 
tains, from those of simplest cotton cloths done 
in outline stitches, or scrim wrought with field 
flowers, up to the most elaborate decorations on 
plush or satin; even holland shades are no long- 
er merely white, but are often of Turkey red, 
green, drab, or écru, and are trimmed with fringe, 
or with showy white Irish point lace. Very full 
draperies are now used at windows, and in many 
instances there are first the narrow sash dra- 
peries of scrim or of canvas grenadine, or perhaps 
Madras muslin arranged close against the pane, 
and tied back in diamond shape with gimp bands 
or ribbon; inside this is the holland shade, and 
next this, showing in the room rather than out- 
side, is the flowing curtain with full drapery of 
two breadths, either of lace, Madras muslin, or a 
made-up curtain of canvas grenadine, or of fine 
scrim with a wide border of modern guipure in 
antique designs, or of Cluny, or the heavy Russian 
lace, or else in imitation of Irish point. At the 
top of the curtain inside the room is the straight 
valance, which may be the end of the curtain 
turned over, or it may be of raw silk, of plush 
put straight across, or else box-pleated or gath- 
ered slightly to make it drape well. The curtain 
is then caught on rings that pass over poles, and 
there are no heavy cornices. The rods are about 
two inches thick, with pointed ends, and are of 
walnut, ebony, whitewood, or of brass, with rings 
tomatch. It is usual to place the rod above the 
window facing to make the window look long. 
Curtains ready made in the shops are four yards 
long, and it is possible to buy these of scrim, with 
antique insertion and narrow lace, as low as $5 
the window ; the walnut rods and rings are from 
$2 25 a window upward. The novelty in scrim 
is the introduction of stripes of color woven in, 
but the colored embroidery done as a border is 
far more effective than this. For drawing-room 
windows, fine qualities of scrim and of lace are 
used, also the square-meshed canvas grenadine 
curtains; with lace and insertion, the latter be- 
gin as low as $22 a window, while those at $50 
a window are very handsome. Scrim curtains 
with appliqué muslin trimming in scroll designs 
on net are very effective, and cost $75 a window. 
Madras muslin curtains are shown in a single col- 
or—écru, olive, or blue—at very low prices, such 


as $7 a window, or they may be bought by the yard 
as well, or in cross stripes of one color with white 
fot $12 a window; but those in which many rich 
colors like illuminated glass are seen cost from 
$15 to $30 a window. The écru Madras muslins, 
two yards wide, at $1 25 a yard, or with a little 
color for $2, or with richly tinted cross stripes for 
$3 a yard, are an excellent choice, and the ex- 
pense is easily computed when the length of the 
window is known. Tamboured muslin curtains 
are liked for country houses, and come in effect- 
ive patterns for $15 the window. Few lace cur- 
tains are sold now, except in the very fine quali- 
ties. Nottingham and other inexpensive laces 
are superseded by the various muslins already 
described. Crépe cloths, momie-cloths, and dim- 
ities in gay colors and Oriental patterns are used 
in country houses and chambers instead of cre- 
tonnes. Cross stripes are liked for valances, 
and rich curtains are bordered across the top 
and bottom instead of down the inner sides, For 
vestibule doors, sash curtains caught back with 
ribbon are made of Madras muslin, or of scrim 
and antique lace. Striped and sprigged mus- 
lins are more used than those with polka dots, 
and the stripes made to represent drawn-work 
are still used. Ecru linen shades with fringe at 
the bottom are used for city windows, and cost 
$3 50 each for windows of average size. Green 
holland shades are liked for the country, where 
there is great glare of light. A novelty is the 
printed linen shades—white grounds with flowers 
of a single color—red, buff, blue, or drab. These 
are $4 50 to $5 a window. 


BED-SPREADS AND PILLOW-SHAMS. 


Color has also found its way to bed draperies, 
and the finest white Marseilles counterpanes now 
have an inner border of many colors in cretonne 
patterns, or else of a single color such as dull 
red or blue. _ The more showy spreads are, how- 
ever, of lace over colored silk, or else silesia, and 
the pillow-shams are to correspond. In some in- 
stances bands, squares, and three-cornered pieces 
of colored Surah, or else of satin richly embroid- 
ered, are made up with squares of antique gui- 
pure lace; the latter are $125 to $175 a set, but 
those with plain satin and lace begin as low as 
$18 a set of the three pieces. Very pretty écru 
spreads, with an antique lace square centre, then 


, two wide bands of scrim, and two insertions of 
| guipure, with lace on the edge, are $12. Linen 


bunting spreads like the square-meshed grena- 
dine for curtains are similarly made, or else in 
smaller mosaic patterns, and cost from $33 to 
$150. The solid antique guipure lace spreads— 
that is, all in one piece—are found for $20 with 
pillow-shams to match, while those of Cluny are 
$40; the shams of these sets are a yard square, 
while most shams measure only seven-eighths of a 
yard. The heavy Russian lace spreads, put to- 
gether with open-worked linen and drawn-work, 
are among the handsomest secn, and cost, with 
shams, $150. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swrrzer ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co. ; 
A. T. Srzwart & Co.; Lorp & Tartor; Srern 
Brotners; and E. A. Morrison. 


PERSONAL. 
THE eae of His Majesty Myself, Carter ok 


terman, The New ey: irginians in 

and various other works of fiction, Rev, WILt- 
1am M. Baker, is about to re-enter the pulpit in 
Philadelphia. 

—The magnificent studio of Mungacsy, the 
Paris painter, narrowly escaped destruction by 
fire the other day. A singe picture of his is 
valued at forty thousand dollars. 

—CHARLEs DIcKENs not only edits the Lon- 
don Cuckoo and AU the Year Round, but has re- 
vived Household Words, founded by his father, 
the novelist. 

—A drama ie being prepared for presentation 
on the German stage which was written by King 
Oscar of Sweden, and treats of an episode in 
one of the wars waged between Denmark and 
his own country. 

—A ten-thousand-dollar house is being built 
at Nantucket for Mr. CaaRLEs O'’Conor. 

—The cemetery where many of the “ Six Hun- 
dred”? are buried, in the Crimea, is reported to be 
in a ruinous condition, with broken walls, cattle 
grazing on the graves, aud wandering Tartarsa 
encamping within. 

—The Presbyterian Church gathers Don Cam- 
ERON and Secretary BLaIne into its fold. 

—The last of the Glastonbury sisters, JULIA 
E. Sarr, paid her tax this year, but under pro- 
test. A number of cows, a bank share, and elev- 
en acres of land were seized by the collector in 
previous years, when she declared against ‘‘ tax- 
ation without representation.” 

—The new Spanish Minister’s wife speaks 
English fluentiy. 

—For each of his portraits of Dr. Mommsen 
and Professor HELMHOLTZ, Lupwic Knauss re- 
ceived ten thousand thalers. — 

—A girl in Indiana cultivated, harvested, and 
threshed and sold, three hundred and fifty bush- 
els of wheat last year. And yet women are not 
ready for the franchise ! 

—At a recent féte given in Paris by the Prin- 
cesse de n, a halberdier in Michelangelesque 
garments stood at the bottom of the staircase, 
and strnck the ground in medizyal style as each 
guest passed. 

—A lovely plate design of the flower and leaf 
of the eae nd grouped on a ground of céladon, 
is the work of a Western lady. 

—White outer walls that reflect the sun like 
mirrors, embattled towers, yellow and green cu- 
polas, arabesque ceilings, rainbow-colored col- 
umns, with the invariable fountain, are some of 
the fine points of the palace of MOHAMMED-BL- 
Sapoke, Bey of Tunis, which is a wonder of 
Moorish architecture. 

—The Maine Historical Society has been pre- 
sented by Professor LonereLLow with a por- 
trait of himself. 

—When Lfton Gambetta, who fs of Italian 
origin and Hebrew descent, made a speech at a 
state trial, half a dozen of the principal cities of 
France wished to be represented by him in the 
national Assembly. hen he first appeared as 


an orator in the Chamber, unwashed and un- 
kempt, he was listened to with enthusiasm by 
the court and his opponents. 

—When Rev. MaTHER BYLEs saw a carriage, 
with the town-clerk and a selectman of Boston, 
stuck in the mire before his house, after he had 
in vain begged them to put the streets in decent 
condition, he saluted them, and said he was glad 
to see the authorities personally “stirring in the 
matter.” 

—The chateau of Gatschina, the Czar’s new 
home, is said to be a paradise for hunters, the 
wood devoted to bear-hunting being hedged in, 
and the bear as carta protected as if he were 
in danger from the Nihilists. 

—The gown of Parma violet satin, with Mech- 
lin trimmings and draperies of pinkish satin, in 
the portrait of the Duchesse de Lamballe, has 
been reproduced for Mile. DE MaGnieER to wear 
in Monte Carlo. - 

—The three daughters of the Princess of Wales 
take their music lessons at nine in the morning 
daily, ‘‘mamma” waking up and appearing in 
her dressing-gown to superintend them. 

—RAcHEL SHERMAN, daughter of the General, 
is enjoying Paris in the society of the THur- 
MAns and EvartsgEs, 

—There are towns in Russia where letters are 
delivered only once a month. 

—The prowess of a game-cock so delighted 
the late Sultan ABDUL-AZIz on one occasion that 
he decorated the bird with the Medijiéh of the 
third class—sometbing like casting pearls before 
swine. 

—At a wedding in England lately the bride 
paid the compliment to ber husband’s national- 
ity—he belonging to County Tipperary—of hav- 
ing her white satin gown embroidered with pearl 
shamrocks. 

—George Eliot and Miss EpGzwortH were 
both fond of chess. 

—WaLt Waltman says that WuirtTrEr’s 
verses are like the measured tread of Crom- 
WELL’s veterans at times. 

—The new portrait of Tennyson, by Mr. M1L- 
LAIs, represents the poet holding his hat, and 
gazing at the spectator. 

—Within a few miles of Hughenden Manor, 
the estate of the late Lord BEACONSFIELD, is the 
place where MILTON finished ‘“‘ Paradise Lost ;’’ 
Olney, where the poet CowpgR lived; Hamp- 
den, where the patriot dwelt; Great Marlow, 
where SHELLEY was inspired; Stoke Pogis 
church-yard, made faméus by Gray’s “Elegy,” 
as well as his tomb; Barnham Beeches, where 
Grote wrote—are all in its neighborhood. 

—Professor Owen has been able to evolve the. 
great horned dragon, with vast teeth, barbed tail, 
huge claws, and powerful wings, first cousin to 
St. George’s dragon, not from his inner con- 
sciousness, but from a few fossil remains which 
have been sent him, and to decide that he once 
lived in Queensland. 

—Senator MILLER, of California, was a brave 
officer in the late war, and lost an eye. He is 
an Indianian by birth, and a tine speaker. 

—THOREAU is said to have been an entertain- 
ing and companionable fellow, after all, who 
could play his flute, trip on the fantastic toe, 
when the spirit moved, and sing Drsnin’s “ Tom 
Bowling.” 

—The body of the Quaker philanthropist 
WILLIAM PENN is to be brought from Jordan 
Meeting-house grave-yard, England, to Phila- 
delphia, if nobody objects. 

—Young women as well as young men are ad- 
mitted to the Italian universities. 

—Each town of Roumania bas begged for the 
privilege of supplying one jewel for the crown 
and insignia of King Cuar.es for his approach- 
ing coronation. 

—The decorations in relief so much used by 
Japanese artists originated with Kamegdo, a fe- 
male worker in bronze, of Nagasaki, who lived 
iu 1800 or thereabouts. 

—Subscriptions are being taken up for a me- 
morial window to Jouw Howarp Payne, autbor 
of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” in the church of St. 
Augustine, in Tunis, where he was once Ameri- 
can consul, and where he is buried. 

—Ten years ago an artist, FREDERICK WALK- 
ER, advised making advertisements and play-bills 
beautiful, because they were “ the pictures of the 
poor’; a movement in the same direction is sug- 
gested by Mr. HUBERT HERKOMER, the Angli- 
cized Bavarian, and Professor RicHMOND pro- 
poses, in an address at Edinburgh, that a body 
of artists should form a guild, and execute these 
pictorial advertisements themselves, for the pur- 
pose of developing art in the populace. 

—EmILe DE GIRARDIN never employed a sec- 
retary nor refused to seeacaller. His brougham 
was painted yellow, and drawn by a large white 
horse, in order that he should have no trouble in 
finding it on coming out from receptions. 

—Mr. ALcoTT says that his daughter Loursa 
is a philosopher, whose heroes and heroines are 
her ideal men and women. 

—A Spanieh history of the United States, pub- 
lished at Madrid, was lately discovered by a tour- 
ist in the city of Mexico, which makes the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation refer to Indians instead 
of negroes, locates an incident in King Pariip’s 
time in the war of the Rebellion, and speaks of 
the characters in Uncle Tom's Cabin as historical, 
while in one of the pictures President LincoLn 
appears with a cabinet partly of Indian chiefs. 

—A curiously designed silver ring, with the 
inscription, ‘France is mourning for General 
Foy,’’ in French, such as was once worn as a 
badge of hostility to the reign of BONAPARTE, 
was unearthed in a garden of Syracuse, New 
York, the other day. 

—Dacosekrt’s bronze chair, gilded in places, 
and ornamented with panthers’ heads, in which 
all the Carlovingian kings of France have re- 
ceived the oaths of their vassals, and which was 
borrowed by Napoveon I. for the purpose of 
distributing the first decorations of the Legion 
d’Honnenr, at his camp in Boulogne, in 1804, has 
been given to the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

—Of the one hundred and sixty-six Prices 
from the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania who are practicing medicine, Miss RacHEL 
L. BopDLer, Professor of Toxicology and Chem- 
istry in that college, has ascertained that twen- 
ty-four are receiving as much as one thousand 
dollars a year, and less than two thousand ; twen- 
ty as much as two thousand, and less than three 
thousand; ten as much as three thousand, and 
less than four thousand; five as much as four 
thousand, and less than five thousand; three as 
much as five thousand, and less than fifteen 
thousand; four between fifteen and twenty thou- 
sand; while three of the alumni had accumula- 
ted enough to allow them toretire from practice, | 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[June 11, 1881. 


Monogram.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 


THis monogram is 
worked on linen in cross 
stitch with embroidery 
cotton in contrasting 
colors, or in two shades 
of a single color, 


Cover for Toilette 
Cushion.—Spanish 
Embroidery. 

Tus cover is worked 
on a foundation of fine 
écru linen with gold 
thread, small gold spangles, and 
fine embroidery silk in dull tints, 
and is laid over colored velvet. 
After the design has been trans- 
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Fig. 4.—Design ror TRavELLING 


Pittow, Fias. 1 anp 3. 


Description of Symbols: 8 Dark Olive; 
S Blue; ® Red; © Light Olive; 
' Foundation, 


Fig. 1.—Travettixc Porrrorio,—Crosep, 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


ferred to the material, the outlines are defined 
with silk, and then the design figures are all 
edged with a double row of gold thread, button- 
hole stitched down on the foundation with silk. 
In the course of the work the outer row of gold thread is laid at regular inter- 
vals in loops or picots, which are either fastened by a button-hole stitch in the 
opposite outline, or linked with one or more of the adjacent picots. The button- 
hole stitch edge around the central figure is worked with heliotrope, the outer 
edge of the four large arabesques with olive, and the inner edge with bronze, 
that of the leaves and stems inclosed by them with bronze, red, and blue silks, in 
several shades. The five leaf-shaped points of the figures which connect two 
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Fig. 2.—Borster ror Trave.iine Pittow, Fic. 1. 


arabesques are edged with red silk, the centres of them with blue. The leaves 
on the sides of the arabesques are edged with bronze, gray, and blue silks, and 
the figures between them with dark red and pink in two shades of each. The 
surface of the design figures is embroidered in stem and in feather stitch with 
silk of the color used in the button-hole stitch edge, except in the case of the 
central figure, which is edged with heliotrope, but filled in with pink silk in two 
shades. The spangles are sewn down according to the illustration, after which 


Borper ror Tipy.—Cross Strrcn Emprormery 
AND Ho.petn-Work, 


Cover ror Toretre Cusnion.—Spanish EMBRoIvERy. 
Designed by Madame Emilie Bach, Directress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work. 


Fig. 3,—Desicn ror Travettine Portro.io, Fics. 1 AND 2.—FEATHER AND Srem Strrcu Emprorery. 


Fig. 2—Trave.uine Porrrorio. 
Orren.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 1—Travettine Pittow, or Lar Rose.—[See Figs. 2-4.] 


the linen is cut awayfrom 
between the outlines of 
the design figures, 


Border for Tidies, 
Aprons, etc.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 

Tuts border is work" 
ed on linen or cotton in 
cross stitch, either with 
or without the aid of 
canvas basted on the 
material, with embroid- 
ery cotton in two shades, 


Travelling Pillow, Figs. 1-4. 

For this travelling pillow, which 
may also be spread out and used 
as a lap robe, two pieces, each 
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| MonoGram.—Cross Stitch EmMBrowery. 
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Borper ror Tipres, Aprons, etTc,—Cross 
Srirce Emprorwery. 


twenty inches wide and forty inches Jong, are cut 
of silk or linen. The pieces are joined along one 
side and at both ends, and then stitched seven 
times at regular intervals through the double lay- 
er, forming compartments as shown in Fig. 2, which are afterward stuffed with 
feathers. For the outside of the case a piece of the requisite size is cut of écru 
diapered linen, in which canvas squares are woven, and for the inside a piece of 
the same size of plain écru linen. The canvas squares are embroidered in cross 
stitch according to Fig. 4 with cotton of the colors given in the description of 
symbols. The parts of the case are joined along both sides and at one end, 
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leaving the other end to be furnished with buttons and button-holes. The case 
is edged with coarse colored cord, and handles of similar cord are attached at 
the ends. When the pillow is to be used as a lap robe, it is folded through the 
middle, and the ends of ribbon attached along the sides are tied in bows in the 
manner shown in Fig. 1. To convert it into a hanging pillow, it is folded 
through the middle once more, and the ribbons at the corners are tied togéther, 
as shown in Fig. 3. 
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. . herring-bone stitch with yellow silk.. The stand- 
Princesse Dress closed in the Back. ing collar is ornamented in a similar manner. 

Tus dress is made of réséda cashmere, and is | The skirt, which is joined to the bottom of the 
closed in the back with buttons and button-holes. | waist, is trimmed with a side-pleated flounce sey- 
The lining of the front is covered down the middle | en inches deep. The joining seam is concealed 
with a tucked cashmere plastron; the material | under a scarf eighteen inches deep, of blue and 
on each side of this is shirred in a deep cluster | gold-colored striped wool, which is arranged in 
at the waist, and pleated above and below.: The | upturned folds about the dress, and forms a sin- 
back is pleated at the bottom, where it is joined | gle long loop in the back. 


to the skirt. The skirt is side- 2 , 
pleated, except on the sides, Fichu-Collars, Figs, 1-5. 
where it is covered by a panel For the fichu-collar Fig. 1, a double 
of tucked cashmere thirteen band of stiff net ten inches long and 
inches wide, of the same length an inch and a quarter wide is edged at 
as the skirt. The cash- the top and around the ends 
mere drapery is stitch- with a double ruche of pleat- 
ed at the edges, and ed lace an inch and a half 
held’ down on the left wide. A hood-shaped piece 
side by knotted silk of white silk gauze is joined 
cords. The sleeves are to the lower edge of the band 
trimmed with a tucked in the baek, and the point at 
strip of cashmere and the bottom is covered with 
a stitched cuff and but- shirred gauze in the manner 
tons. The deep sailor shown in Fig. 2. A bias 
collar is stitched, and is strip of gauze is folded to 
form the collar, which is fin- 


hooked to the dress. 


Fig. 3.—ScurRan 
AND LACE 
Ficnu-Coiiar, 
[See Fig. 4.] 


Princesse Dress CLOSED IN THE’ Back, 
ror Girt rrom 5 to 10 Years oLp.—CotT 
PartErn, No. 8095; Price 25 Cents. 


Fig. 1.—Yoxke Prin > Dress ror Girt 
rrom 5 To 10 Years otp.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3094; Prick 25 Cents 


Fig. 2—Gavze anp Lace ished by a knot in the back, and a cluster of 


Surah Satin and Chenille Cloth Mantle. Fig. 1.—Gavze anp Lace Ficuv- 


Tue front and back of this mantle are cut of CoLtar.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] Ficuv-C OLLAR.—Back, shirring and two ends six inches long and ten 
res SF MEN Tf ‘ [See Fig. 1.] inches wide in the front. The collar is trimmed 
black Surah satin, while the sleeve forms are 5 witht hike lake tito (alee aiik asbelteids 
of chenille cloth that is interwoven with gold threads. The trim- &,) The fict lar of which Fig ns hae % nk: ind Fic. retry oe i a athe 
ming consists of Spanish lace four and seven inches wide, crimped e~) ne fichu-collar of whic 1 Fig. 3 sh ws the ‘ d g s me 
of cream-colored Surah, which is shirred in clusters, and lace of the same 


tape and jet fringe seven inches and a half deep, and a border two 
inches wide of gold and jet bead embroidery on tulle. 


Yoke Princesse Dress, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tur front and back of this dark blue cashmere dress are shirred in 
two clusters, one-at the waist and the other at the top, where they are 
joined to the yoke. The yoke is covered with dark blue satin, 
which is slightly gathered at the upper and lower edges, and caught Sa 
down on the lining at regular intervals with stitches of yellow silk Ss 
in the manner shown in Fig. 2. The sleeves are shirred on the shoul- 
der, and gathered at the wrist to a blue satin band, embroidered in 


shade two inches and a half wide, arranged as shown in the illustrations on a 
foundation band of stiff net thirty inches long. 

For the collar Fig. 5,a rounded foundation of stiff net three inches deep in 
the back and sloped to an inch and a quarter in the front is cut, covered with 
white India mull arranged in folds, and edged at the bottom with white Span- 
ish lace four inches wide, The fichu consists of two mull scarfs, each forty 
inches long and twenty inches wide, which are edged at the sides and one end 
with lace, and shirred at the other end, by which they are attached on the 
wrong side of the collar in the front. The scarfs are also shirred at twenty 
inches from the lower ends. When worn, they are crossed in the front, and 
held together in the back under a bow of wide striped ribbon. The neck 


Fig. 4.—Suran anp Lace Ficuv- 
Back.—[See Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 2.—Deram or Yoke Princesse 
Suran Satin anp CHENILLE CrotH MANTLE, Dress, Fie. 1. 
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is finished with a threefold box-pleated lace ruche 
and a bouquet. 


Surah Satin and Lace Mantle. 
See illustration on page 873. 

Tue front, side forms, and back of this mantle 
are made of black Surah satin, lined with thin 
silk. The sleeve forms are cut of black net taken 
double, and covered with lapping rows of Spanish 
lace four inches wide, with a fringe of chenille 
and silk and jet drops falling over every other 
row. The bottom of the mantle is trimmed with 
a passementerie border seven inches wide, the 
points at the lower edge of it falling over a row of 
Spanish lace of the same width, A very full lace 
ruche trims the neck, and a jabot the front edge. 
Passementerie ornaments and satin ribbon bows 
complete the trimming. 


(Begun in Harprr’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 


THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avrtuor or “ Aut or Norutine,” ‘Tur Biossomine oF 
an Axor,” “ A GoLpEN Sorrow,” ETO, 


CHAPTER X. 
WITH THE PRINCE. 


THERE was an unusual gravity about the look 
and demeanor of the master of the house when 
Helen saw him at breakfast next day. She had 
not seen either him or his wife in the interval, 
for they dined out; and she met him with the 
resolution she had taken unchanged. Her inten- 
tion was to write to him, for she did not believe 
herself capable of saying what she wanted to say ; 
but the change in his look and manner made her 
feel that something was coming, and she hastily 
resolved to speak if the opportunity offered. The 
meal was served according to the English custom, 
and during its course Helen had an uneasy sense 
that there was something in her companion’s 
mind as unusual as the purpose that was in her 
own. He waited, however, until she was about 
to leave the room, according to custom, and then 
he asked her to remain and listen to what he had 
to say to her. She resumed her seat, turned very 
pale, and nervously fingered a fork, but she said 
never a word. Mr. Townley Gore had seldom 
faced any task so unpleasant to him as the pres- 
ent. He deserved no little credit, all things con- 
sidered, for undertaking it. 

“Tam afraid,” he said, “ you were annoyed yes- 
terday by my wife’s refusal to let you visit your 
friend?” 

He paused, but Helen made no reply and no 
sign. 
ey thought she might have explained her mean- 
ing and given her reasons more fully, and so I 
have undertaken to do so for her, as she dislikes 
anything like controversy, and her wishes on a 
point of the kind must be final, Of course you 
feel that ?” 

“T suppose so. I don’t want to go against 
them,” said Helen, in a trembling voice. 

“That's right.” 

Mr. Townley Gore felt ever so much more com- 
fortable. This tiresome girl, with her impossible 
friendships, had nothing of the rebel about her, at 
any rate, 

“You must not take her decision for a person- 
al unkindness ; you do not understand things of 
this kind, and what she meant was that a school 
friendship with a person in a class of society so 
inferior to your own could not possibly last be- 
yond your school days, and that I am sure the 
young person you mentioned would thoroughly 
understand. She would neither expect that you 
would visit her nor blame you for the impossibil- 
ity. You may be sure if this Miss—Miss—” 

“ Jane Merrick.” 

“Miss Jane Merrick knows, as I presume she 
does, that my wife is one of her aunt’s custom- 
ers, she will be perfectly prepared to see or 
hear nothing of you.” 

“She does not know I am in Paris.” 

“So much the better; that makes it all right. 
She never need know it, and we may dismiss the 
subject.” His tone was quite airy. This was 
getting through his task very easily. “I have 
only to give my wife an assurance on your part 
that you will strictly attend to her wishes.” He 
took up that morning’s Figaro as a signal that 
she was free to leave the room, but Helen rose 
from her place opposite, and going up to him, 
laid a detaining touch upon his arm, 

“Stay,” she said; “let me speak to you. I 
too have something to say.” 

He looked up at her flushed and eager face, at 
the large gray eyes full of purpose and feeling, at 
the slender upright figure, and the hands now 
linked  together—an action which brought her 
father back to the memory of his old companion 
through all the intervening years with a strange 
distinctness and a very curious sensation, one to 
which he was utterly unaccustomed; the sensa- 
tion of a sharp and serious misgiving passed over 
him. 

“T don’t know how to tell you,” she went on, 
“without seeming to be what I am not—un- 
grateful for your kindness, and unworthy of it— 
but I must. I wish to go away. Pray, pray let 
me go without trouble, without blame to any 
one.” 

Mr. Townley Gore stared at her in profound 
amazement, and pushed back his chair, as if for 
the purpose of getting a better look at her. 

“Let you go! Go where ?. What for? What 
do you mean ?” 

“Let me go away altogether. I am not happy 
here, and I am doing nothing. Iam no use, no 
pleasure, no comfort, to any one. I want to go 
away. I know that you are very good to me, 
and Lam sure I am to blame, but indeed, indeed, 
I can not live on here.” 

His good-looking face darkened, and he mut- 
tered something unpleasant between his teeth, as 


Helen put her hands before her face and sobbed. 
He had known that his scheme was not answer- 
ing, but he had not suspected its failure to be so 
bad as this, 

“What is the matter?” he asked, sternly. 
“Does any one ill-treat you? Do you want for 
anything ?” 

He glanced at her dress; it was simple and 
plain, the deep mourning that it was still proper 
for her to wear. He knew she had a good room, 
and there was no lack in his house of the com- 
fortable, on a scale that was highly luxurious 
compared with her former experience; what 
could be the matter with this tiresome girl? 
Caroline’s temper, most likely; that was not 
pleasant, no doubt. She did not always so con- 
trol it as to make it pleasant for him,and he 
preferred not to speculate upon what it might be 
for other people; but Helen must put up with it 
like those other people ; she was a fool to quar- 
rel with her bread and butter in such a fashion 
as this. She did not answer his questions; she 
only sobbed, so he repeated them: 

“ Does any one ill-treat you? Doyou want for 
anything ?” 

“Nobody. Nothing,” she faltered; “but Iam 
very, very unhappy; it is my own fault, 1 know. 
You ask me if I want for anything; I do not, 
that I can explain; but I know what is in my 
own mind about myself, and I want to go away, 
and earn for myself. I am too much here, and 
too little; Iam not a friend, and not a servant; 
and I can not, no, I can not bear it.” She made 
a strong effort, controlled herself, checked her 
tears, and went on more calmly, “I am not too 
young to understand things, and nothing is ex- 
plained to me. I am very unfortunate, for no- 
body likes me, except one person, in all the 
world, and now I must never see her again, if I 
stay here, and so I would rather, much rather go. 
But it is not only on account of that, I know it 
would be better. Mrs. Townley Gore does not 
like me; I have not been able to please her, and 
I don’t think you can imagine how unhappy that 
makes me.” 

There was such downright indisputable truth 
in what Helen said that her hearer did not dream 
of contradicting her. Nor, little as he under- 
stood the feelings of the girl, did he think it 
would be exactly the thing for him to say to her 
in so many words what he distinctly thought, 7. e., 
that she was a fool to care whether his wife liked 
her or not, so long as she was well off in a com- 
fortable house, with all the chances afforded by 
such a position of being enabled one day to 
leave it for as good a one of her own; for he 
could at least perceive that Helen’s pride was in 
arms; he took, therefore, a ready and decisive 
course, 

“My dear,” said he, using, to the astonishment 
of Helen, a familiar tone which had never pre- 
viously been addressed to her by him, and placing 
her in a chair, with a quiet but decided move- 
ment, “do not excite yourself and worry me by 
entering into any further explanations. I don’t 
know, and I don’t want to know, anything about 
how you and my wife get on or do not get on to- 
gether; that is your affair and hers, and I can 
not interfere or make myself responsible. You 
tell me you are to blame, and I am sorry for it. 
That is the sentimental side of the question; now 
let us come to the practical side. You talk very 
glibly about going away, and earning for your- 
self, and it is excusable at your age that you 
should talk such nonsense.” 

Helen started, and was about to protest; he 
stopped her with a slight gesture. 

“Hear me out,” he continued. “I know it 
sounds like sense to you, and you may have had 
Heaven knows what notions of heroism and self- 
help and so forth put into your head at school ; 
but, from what I have seen of you, I should think 
you have very little of the heroic, even of the 
mock-heroic, that is the last fact of the hour, 
about you, and that you would be a very, very 
bad hand at helping yourself. I don’t mean to 
be unkind in saying this; quite the contrary. 
Now here you are, in a comfortable home, under 
safe protection, the protection your father desired 
for you; and what do you complain of ? what is 
it you want to get away from? You fancy we 
don’t like you. Well, we are not romantic peo- 
ple, certainly, and my wife is a little difficult, but 
I don’t think I am.” 

“No, no; indeed you are not.” 

“That's well; at least I have always meant 
well to you, and you might not find other people 
a bit easier to get on with than we are. This is 
the plain common-sense of the matter so far. 
Now we come to your notions of what you want 
to do. Will you tell me what they are ?” 

“ Yes,” said Helen, “I will; and though I know 
all you say is kind and true, I still hope you will 
let me do what is in my mind.” And then with 
some flutter and incoherence at first, but settling 
down as she proceeded to a clear-enough narra- 
tive, she repeated to Mr. Townley Gore the offer 
which Jane Merrick had made her just before 
his own arrival at the Hill House, and declaring 
thai she knew her friend would redeem her proin- 
ise at any time, she entreated him to allow her to 
adopt the humbler way of life, in which she could 
be happier and more independent. 

The prosperous gentleman heard what this un- 
accountable girl had to say with decidedly un- 
comfortable feelings. One thing was clear to 
him—his wife had treated Helen worse than he 
had suspected; and how this could be remedied 
or prevented in the future was a question that 
opened up dismal vistas of difficulty, and that 
particular necessity which he most disliked, the 
necessity for giving his mind to other people’s 
business, Again, whatever the remedy for the 
state of affairs, it could not be that which the in- 
terpolated and very inconvenient member of his 
household proposed: however she was disposed 
of, or was permitted to dispose of herself, the 
daughter of Herbert Rhodes should not leave his 
house for that of his wife’s milliner. 


“Very nice and well meant of Miss Merrick,” 
he said, when Helen paused, “and just the sort 
of thing that two inexperienced girls might talk 
about and no harm be done, but not to be prac- 
tically thought of for a moment. I need go no 
farther than your own words to show you that 
you object to dependence upon me, your father’s 
friend; how do you reconcile yourself to depend- 
ence on a person not in your own class of life 
and a stranger ?” 

“T should not be dependent for long; I could 
learn to be of use; and besides,” she blushed, and 
grew greatly confused here, “ there’s my own mon- 
ey; I could pay something for myself; and I—” 

“Your own money, my dear, I deeply regret to 
tell you, must not enter into your calculations, 
It is not available for any such purpose.” 

“Why? Is it not quite my own? Miss Jer- 
dane told me it was.” 

“*Miss Jerdane believed what she told you; but 
she was mistaken. Your little fortune is in my 
hands, and nothing could induce me to allow you 
to dispose of any part of it in a way which I 
should so entirely disapprove.” 

With increasing embarrassment, Helen still in- 
sisted : 

“Pray forgive me; I don’t mean any disre- 
spect ; I only want to understand. I saw the law- 
yer’s first letter to Miss Jerdane, and there was 
nothing about you in it; not even your name.” 

“That makes no difference in the fact, as I 
tell it to you. You can not dispose of, you can 
not get possession of, the money without my con- 
sent. Come, my dear, let us make an end of this. 
Don’t be fanciful and foolish; make the best of 
things that are not so bad, after all, and try to 
be more cheerful and pleasant.” 

He now rose, with so decided an appearance 
of terminating the interview that Helen was help- 
less; he did not seem to expect a rejoinder to 
what he had last said, or any promise or assur- 
ance; indeed, he presently settled the matter by 
walking out of the room. 

The want of the faculty of looking at things 
from other people’s point of view is a prolific 
cause of evil in this world. Mr. Townley Gore 
was deficient in that faculty, and he did serious 
harm to Helen in consequence. Could he have 
formed any adequate idea of what the girl had 
suffered, and of the spirit of revolt that his treat- 
ment of her appeal had awakened, he might have 
been moved to a line of conduct which would 
have changed all her future history. As it was, 
he merely thought of the affair as a worry hap- 
pily got rid of, at all events for the present. 

As for Mrs. Townley Gore, she was neither 
more nor less disdainfully indifferent to Helen, 
neither more nor less affected by the conscious- 
ness that she had trampled on the girl’s heart 
than usual, But Helen, learning in her misery 
and helplessness to use her perceptive faculties, 
guessed that Mr. Townley Gore had not told his 
wife anything about her appeal to him. 

“J went to the wrong person,” thought poor 
Helen; “if I had had the courage to appeal to 
her, she would have made him let me go, and 
take my money with me; she would have been 
too glad to get rid of me to lose the chance. She 
would not have minded my leaving her house for 
Madame Morrison’s ; it would have meant her be- 
ing relieved of me forever. Little does he think 
the pains she takes to let every one know I am 
only a poor pensioner.” 

Helen sat at the window of her room that clear 
sunshiny afternoon, watching the tide of carriages 
rolling by, and going over and over again what’ 
Mr. Townley Gore had said to her. She had made 
him no promise; her mind was not changed ; she 
would only yield so far as keeping away from 
Jane while they remained in Paris was concern- 
ed. Afterward she would write and tell her ev- 
erything—the strange difficulty about her money 
included—and ask her for help. 

A few days later it seemed as though Helen 
would find an earlier opportunity of consulting 
her friend than she had anticipated, for a cir- 
cumstance occurred that threatened to recall Mr. 
and Mrs. Townley Gore to England. This was 
the illness of Mrs. Townley Gore’s former guard- 
ian, an elderly gentleman whom Helen had seen 
a few times at the house in Kaiser Crescent, and 
to whom she was painfully conscious Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore had represented her position in the light 
that was so hurtful to her pride and her feelings. 

Mr. Horndean had never taken any notice of- 
her beyond the barest civility, and she had in- 
stinctively avoided him. She could not help won- 
dering that Mrs. Townley Gore, whom she knew 
to be a model of philosophy in the matter of the 
misfortunes of her friends, should be so much 
disconcerted by the news of Mr. Horndean’s ill- 
ness; but a short conversation which took place 
in her presence partially explained the reason, 

‘¢We shall have to return at once if he gets 
worse,” said Mr. Townley Gore. 

“ Of course,” assented his wife. ‘“ Could there 
have been anything more provoking? Just as 
Paris is worth living in again, Iam sure I never 
believed it could be, under these wretched crea- 
tures. That is the best of the French, however: 
they can keep themselves clear of their political 
pitch, and fit for us to associate with.” Mrs. 
Townley Gore looked complacently at the great 
mirror which reflected her elegant figure, and at 
a guéridon beside her, laden with cards and in- 
vitations. “It will be inexpressibly annoying if 
we are hurried back to London. I shall impress 
it strongly on Mrs. Grimshaw that she is not to 
croak too much; I must remind her of the false 
alarm last year.” 

“ Be cautious in what you say, Caroline; a false 
alarm last year makes it all the more likely this 
cne may not be false. I suppose they have writ- 
ten to Torton ?” 

“She does not say,” said Mrs. Townley Gore, 
glancing over the letter written by Mr. Horn- 
dean’s housekeeper. ‘“ And if they have not, I 
can not do it for them, for I have not the remot- 
est idea where he is,” 


“Indeed!” said her husband, uneasily. “It 
may be very unfortunate if there’s any difficulty 
in getting athim. You had better ask Mrs. Grim- 
shaw the question.” 

After this nothing more was said for a week, 
when Mrs. Townley Gore observed to her hus- 
band that if on the following Monday the news 
of Mr. Horndean should be favorable, they might 
reckon on another month of dear, delightful 
Paris. ; 

The news of Mr. Horndean was favorable, and 
the “turn for the better,” reported by his house- 
keeper to Mrs. Townley Gore, enabled that lady 
to apply herself with the additional satisfaction 
of a good conscience to the enjoyment of Paris, 
She troubled kerself even less than usual about 
Helen; but she had taken Mr. Townley Gore’s 
suggestion that something should be done to 
amuse her in very good part. 

“ Miss Rhodes is not much more amusable than 
the Grand Monarque, of whom my dear old Mar- 
quise de Hautlieu talks as if she had known him 
in her childhood,” she observed; “but I will 
send her to the picture-galleries. Of course in 
her deep mourning she can’t go ‘out,’ even if it 
would be quite fair to the poor girl to take her.” 

Mr. Townley Gore was fain to be content; that 
tone was unanswerable. 

The month of anticipated delights is within a 
week of its close, and Paris has become as dear 
and delightful to the neglected and disdained 
“young person in whom Mr. Townley Gore takes 
an interest,” as to his handsome and admired wife 
herself. This change has taken place unper- 
ceived by either Mr. or Mrs. Townley Gore; the 
former does not care enough for Helen to note 
the alteration in the tone of her voice when she 
speaks, in the expression of her fair face when she 
is silent; the latter, though she hates her, does not 
study her with the close attention of dislike. She 
is too insignificant for that, a thing of too small 
account; ready at hand when her enemy chooses 
to vent her temper on her, but not worth think- 
ing about as an antagonist. So the girl becomes 
more and more lovely every day, the tea-rose col- 
or deepens in her cheek, the lambent light deep- 
ens in her eyes, the delicate lips curve with a 
proud, tender smile, the tall slender figure is held 
more upright, and the subdued languidness of its 
movements has given place to supple grace, and 
the light-footedness that befits her blooming girl- 
hood. The days are no longer dreary, nor the wak- 
ing hours of the night care-laden. When Helen 
thinks of her father now, it is not with pain and 
terror as forever lost to her; it is as losing her 
and looking at her from some fair unknown 
world, from whence he has sent her comfort. 
Perhaps, Helen thought, it was this Jane Merrick 
meant when she used to talk to her about the 
grace of God, and very present help from hea- 
ven. The hours of her solitude were not hours of 
weariness now; and the sense of neglect and dis- 
dain, though it was still present and always justi- 
fied, had comparatively little pain in it. 

Had there been any one to ask the question: 
What was the interpretation of this change? the 
answer would not have been far to seek. 

Into the life of Cinderella had come the Prince. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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WOMEN ARE STRANGE. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avutuor or “ GRaNDMOTUER’S Money,” ‘‘ Poor Hu- 
manity,” “‘Cowarp CoNsOLENOE,” ETO, 


“Les femmes sont si étranges.”—PatLLERON. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CLARA BIDS GOOD-BY TO HER MOTHER. 


Leavine Mrs. MacAlister to explain the position, 
so far as it was in her power, to Colonel Darrell, 
let us see for ourselves what is going on in that 
up-stairs room to which we have more than once, 
somewhat unwillingly, conducted our readers. 
All that has preceded the revelation to the fa- 
ther need not be dwelt upon here; it will be suf- 
ficiently shadowed forth in this meeting between 
mother and daughter to which we now stand wit- 
nesses. 

They are together—two strange women enough, 
or our pen has failed to depict their idiosyncrasies. 
The crisis has arrived, and they are face to face ; 
for the last time this that they will ever exchange 
words, little as they reck of it, for all the re- 
proaches of one, the resolution of the other. 

Mrs. Cuthbert—we will call her by her stage 
name to the end of our brief chronicle—is sitting 
up, with more animation in her manner than we 
have witnessed hitherto; and Clara Darrell is by 
her side, sitting on the edge of the same couch, 
and holding the thin, hot hands in hers, until they 
are torn away from her. The eyes of the elder 
woman are full of wrathful fire; the fate before 
her she meets with some amount of courage, if 
this be not bravado, the mere histrionic clap-trap 
born of early training in the art dramatic. 

“Tt is all a plot!” she cries. ‘You sent the 
woman here—you and that father of yours; I’m 
sure of it.” 

“JT did not know she was in the house until she 
came from you to me. I did not expect her,” is 
the daughter’s answer. 

“Ah! it is all very fine to say so.”, 

“You do not believe me, then ?” 

“No, I do not believe you,” replies the mother. 
“Who are you, after all, that I should take your 
words for gospel? What have I ever seen of 

you ?” 
her Not much. But that has not been my fault.” 

“ Oh, that’s it !—taunt away,” she cries. “It’s 
very fine to fling my weakness at’me, not know- 
ing the hard life, the hard words, I have had to 
put up with from your wretch of a father. I hate 
him—I curse him—there?’” 
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Mrs. Cuthbert is excited in good earnest now ; 
she raises the hands, which she had torn away 
from her daughter’s, high in the air, like a witch 
prophesying evil; her frame is trembling very 
much ; the-decanter at her elbow is empty of the 
spirit it contained. 

“He has been a good father to me; he would 
have been to you the best of husbands,” says 
Clara, shuddering. “He is so generous, so kind 
aman.” 

“T have told you I don’t believe a word 
say,” the mother answers, quickly and defiantly. 

“Some day you will, I hope,” responds Clara, 
sadly, ‘ And now tell me what you want with 
me.” 

“ Nothing,” is the sullen answer. 

“You sent for me. Aunt Martha bade me 
come at once,” Clara Darrell says. 

“She speaks the truth, though she is a Dar- 
rell,” replies Mrs. Cuthbert. ‘She tells me of 
the misery I shall be to you—of the unhappiness 
I am preparing for you—of the easy task for me 
to say ‘Good-by,’ lest the father should be set 
against the child. As if I care for that!” 

“What else ?” 

“T don’t know what else,” she answers, fret- 
fully, “except she preached, and flung her Bible 
texts at me, as saint pelts sinner always, and 
talked of my repentance. God knows what else. 
Don’t ask me.” 

“There is something else—tell me what it is,” 
Clara demands. . 

“T don’t remember—I am confused somehow,” 
is the reply. “It’s like a dream altogether, that 
woman’s coming here. But it’s my duty to tell 
you to get away from me, she says. I never did 
my duty. But you can go; I am plague-stricken.” 

“Shall I tell you what I have thought and 
hoped about you ?” asks Clara, very gently. 

Mrs. Cuthbert regards her doubtfully, and then 
shakes her head. 

“ Don’t worry me,” she pleads. 

“They are only a few words.” 

“They are quite unnecessary,” is the reply. 
“They say it is best you should go with your 
father, and they know what is best so much bet- 
ter than I do, or ever did. They are such wise 
and: virtuous women, both of them !” 

“Mrs. MacAlister—and my aunt?” 

“ Yes.” 

“They see more clearly than you and I, for 
they are less interested,” says Clara. “But you 
saw it too a few moments since ?” 

“TI told your father’s sister so—it got rid of her 
more quickly,” replies the mother. 

“Then you would have me remain with you, 
devoting my life to yours, tending to your wants, 
assisting, so far as lies in my power, to relieve 
your malady, trying to teach you by degrees to 
look back upon your past with that true sorrow 
which leads to penitence? Say that, then.” 

Clara Darrell waits eagerly for the response. 

“Which leads to the mad-house,” comes the 
reply at last. ‘Oh, none of that forme. I’m 
not sorry; I have been happy enough; I have 
had ‘nothing to grieve over in all my life.” 

“J don’t think I believe you now,” says Clara, 
sorrowfully, “I thank Heaven all this is un- 
true.” 

“T wish you would go,” the mother mutters. 
“There’s your father waiting down stairs. What 
will he think of his fine daughter’s talking up 
here with so vile a wretch as I am?” 

“Yes, I will go,” replies Clara. 

“Ah! you are in a terrible hurry,” she ex- 
claims, “now you are found out. Your father is 
rich, and will disinherit you for disobedience. 
I’m only a—” ; 

“Hush! hush! I will come again, when you 
are better able to listen to me and hear reason. 
You are not yourself to-day,” reproves Clara. 
“This is not the mother I would have taught to 
love me.” 

“Oh, don’t flatter yourself, madam. I should 
have never loved you. You are much too stuck- 
up for me,” says Mrs. Cuthbert, spitefully. 

“ Not the mother, then, let me say, whom I was 
trying hard to love.” 

“Why ?” asks the other, curiously. 

“ Just because she is my mother—that’s all,” 
is the mournful answer. | 

Mrs. Cuthbert does not reply to this at once. 
She sits and stares at her daughter for a while. 
Then she covers her face suddenly with her hands, 
and moans like a dumb beast in direful agony. 
When Clara Darrell leans over her and attempts 
to touch her, she wrenches herself sideways from 
her, and then with the effort sinks back prostrate 
on the couch. 

“Tell me I can do good by staying,” Clara 
urges—‘ that I may be of use, and I will ask 
him to let me remain. I will stop, if you wish. 
My word upon it!” 

“don’t wish,” she murmurs, faintly; “I want 
you gone. You will kill me if you stop. You 
have become a frightful woman. I am afraid of 

ou.” 

“Shall I go now?” 

“Yes, please.” 

“Shall I come again, presently, with his per- 
mission, and when there are no more secrets in 
our midst ?” she inquires. 

“ No—don’t come again.” 

“Oh, mother !” 

“T can’t be upset any more. I’m not strong. 
You had no right to tell me who you were, and 
make me think like this,” she murmurs, “I—I 
didn’t want to think about it.” 

“T wanted to see you—to speak to you,” says 
Clara. ‘I had no remembrance of a mother.” 

The thin lips of the listener quiver very much, 
before the hands steal up once more to the 
face. 

“ Will: you go?” the muffled voice inquires 
again. 

“Yes. But to return—presently.” 

‘©Ah! presently.” 

‘cWhen' I am stronger—when you are strong- 
er,” says Clara; “then I will come. . This is not 


like a parting forever—you must not think 
that.” 

“ But it is.” 

“No, no.” 

“ And I’m glad of it, too,” cries the voice an- 
grily again. ‘I hope to God I sha’n’t see you 
any more.” 

“T will write to-morrow—every day.” 

“T shall burn everything you send me.” 

“T don’t think you will.” 

“You've nothing to do with my life. You have 
chosen between your father and me, and there’s 
an end of it.” 

“T pray to Heaven, only the beginning.” 

“Oh! I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Good-by, then. Let me kiss you, mother, 
now.” 

But the hands are held very tightly over the 
face, and Clara can not get them from it. She 
kisses the long, bony fingers instead, and whis- 
pers something in her ear that is of prayer and 
promise both, and then passes away with much 
sorrow at her heart. 

She has made her choice wisely, despite of all 
these vain regrets: Martha Durrell has, after all, 
taught her where her duty lies. Between the 
father alone in the world and the mother who 
left him alone there is no real or honest choice. 

For the mother’s sake—for the mother’s bet- 
ter life’s sake—she would have remained; but 
that life is in shadow, and the mother is not of 
the stuff of which penitents are made. She is of 
the stage, stagy—and will keep so to the end. 
It is the fate of more strange women than Mrs. 
Darrell—and, God help us, of more men too— 
to fight hard for the evil when the good is within 
hand’s-reach, and can be plucked like a sweet 
flower from its stem. 

They have said good-by, mother and daughter. 
The parting is final, if only half complete. They 
will exchange no further words this side of the 
boundary line drawn by the Great Hand. It is 
over, 

Mrs, Cuthbert lies there with her hands before 
her face till the sound of carriage wheels in the 
street without strikes upon her listening sense, 
then she sits up quickly, with a white wan face 
smeared with the red of the artist, and listens 
eagerly. There is talking in the street without, 
and she slides, with a rapidity at which she mar- 
vels presently, from the couch to the floor, and 
totters feebly to the window, where she stands 
upright—as she has not done for years before— 
and with her fingers clutching at the window- 
frame. 

Mrs, MacAlister enters, but she does not see 
her, does not hear her when she calls her name. 
It is only when the old actress is at her side, with 
her hands resting. lightly on her shoulder, that 
she is conscious of who has come into the room. 

“You shouldn’t be standing here ; it is rash,” 
is the warning kindly conveyed to her. 

“Tt is a miracle,” she answers. “See how 
strong I am, Sophie, after all.” ; 

“You have borne this parting well.” 

“Well! Why, I have only known the girl 
about a fortnight,” she'cries. ‘‘ Don’t let us have 
any more sentimental nonsense about that.” 

“No, it’s not much use,” is the dry response. 

“Keep sentiment for the foot-lights, you.” 

“And you?” 

“Sentiment was never in my line.” 

“ Never.” 

“T was a light comedienne—very light, So- 
phie,” she says, with a hideous little laugh ;' but 
the straining eyes are not turned away from the 
street below, and the finger-nails seem dug into 
the window-frame in their tenacity of clutch. 

“T would not stand here,” says Mrs. MacAlis- 
ter; “you are risking your life.” 

“What's it worth ?” ; 

“They will look up and see you. Clara is sure 
to look up,” says Mrs. MacAlister. 

“T don’t care,” the mother replies. ‘They're 
nothing to me, any of them. I shall stand here 
as long as I like.” 

“Very well. Lean on me when you're tired,” 
remarks the other. 

“Tm not tired. Phere they go, all three of 
them. He has not altered much,” says Mrs. Cuth- 
bert, half enviously, half pathetically. ‘Good 
God! how little the man has changed, to be sure! 
Whilst I—” 

She shrinks suddenly away. 

“ What is the matter ?” asks Sophie MacAlister. 

“T thought he was going to look up,” she mut- 
ters; ‘I shouldn't like him to see me such a hag 
as this.” 

“ Pray come away.” 

“Let me be,” she cries, reverting to her old 
position. ‘He won’t look up; he knows too well 
I'm here. But if she does not—if she does not, 
mind you, Sophie—I'll never forgive her to the 
last day of my life.” 

“ Never mind that,” says Sophie, bluntly. “Has 
she forgiven you ?” 

“You—you have no right to ask me such a 
question. You're as bad as the rest,” cries Mrs. 


Cuthbert; “‘and when you want to borrow any 


money again, ask some one else tq help you, not 
me. And—there, she is looking up at me, and 
smiling. She is waving her hand. Oh, God bless 
her! God help me! what shall I do” 

She turns and puts her arms around the act- 
ress’s neck in a child-like fashion very new to 
her, and cries upon her shoulder, but like a heart- 
broken woman rather than a child. As the cab 
wheels are heard rolling away toward the Strand, 
Mrs, MacAlister leads her to her old rest upon 
the couch, and whispers to her, “ Courage.” 

She looks up defiantly again. 

“ Dutch courage, you mean,” she exclaims, hys- 
terically. ‘Give me some more brandy, there’s 
a good Sophie.” 

““Not yet.” 

“Then goaway. Iam tiredout. Let me sleep.” 

“Yes, sleep is about the best thing for you at 
present, if you can sleep,” adds Mrs. MacAlister, 
as she walks softly from the apartment. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
SPLATTERDASH’S BENEFIT. 


Tue benefit night had come at last, and the 
chance of retrieving the fallen fortunes of Octa- 
vius Splatterdash by liberal subscriptions and ex- 
tensive patronage was at hand. Thanks to Mrs. 
MacAlister, who had taken up the cause of the 
unlucky Splatterdash with considerable energy, 
the actors and actresses were many who had re- 
sponded to a call to the rescue, and the pro- 
gramme was lengthy and attractive. No one had 
particularly admired Splatterdash when he was 
head of affairs, and browbeat everybody in his 
power, and lived up to the rate of ten thousand a 
year, when he was not losing more than five thou- 
sand; but they were all ready to help him, after 
the custom of gay, forgiving, warm-hearted, devil- 
may-care Bohemia. 

The house was crowded. It was in Lent, when 
the theatres are generally half closed or half 
filled, and there were not many disappointments 
at the last moment from artistes of repute. Ev- 
erybody was going to play in something or oth- 
er; Wigginton and March were coming from the 
Gwynne; Harvey Grange would play late, after 
his own “extraordinary conception” of Timon 
of Athens ; and Clara Galveston would make her 
last appearance on any stage as Juliet to his Ro- 
meo, in the balcony scene, and with lime-light ef- 
fects. There was a little doubt about Miss Gal- 
veston; she had not been seen or heard of since 
her hasty departure from Mrs. MacAlister’s— 
“She was always hooking it off from somewhere 
or other,” said Splatterdash—and her part had 
been understudied by Miss Rose Limpet, who 
was the only person in town who sincerely trust- 
ed Miss Galveston would not present herself at 
the stage-door in due course. 

Poor Splatterdash had told a great many lies 
about the Galveston: she was sure to come; she 
had promised him; she had written to him by 
every post. Harvey Grange had assured him it 
was all right—Harvey Grange, who was as much 
in the clouds as Splatterdash himself as to Clara’s 
intention, although he had seen her a week since, 
one Sunday down in Derbyshire, by especial invi- 
tation of Colonel Darrell. 

The house was very full, and there were red 
faces enough in the pit and gallery to cheer the 
heart of any manager ; the dress circle had come 
early, and the stalls were nearly filled before the 
rising of the curtain. 

“ What a ’ouse !”’ said Splatterdash, after peep- 
ing at it from his side of the foot-lights. ‘“ By 
Jingo! if I'd had this lot for a week or two last 
year, I shouldn’t have wanted budging up like 
this. I say, old fellow,do you see those four 
empty stalls in the middle of the fourth row?” 
he asked of little March, who was at his elbow. 

“Yes—what of ’em? Who’s coming? Not 
Lord Southside, to scowl at rising talent, and 
pitch over sterling genius !” said March, savagely. 

Lord Southside had intimated to Messrs. Wig- 
ginton and March that he should put no more 
money into the empty coffers of the Gwynne, and 
that a small amount of what he had contributed 
thereto he should be glad to see back as soon as 
convenient. 

“No; bother Lord Southside,” said Mr. Splat- 
terdash. 

“So say I” 

“Two of them are Colonel Darrell’s stalls. 
Harvey Grange picked them out himself, and 
would have them exactly in the centre, and next 
to his father’s two, which are empty also. I 
should like to see them filled,” said Splatterdash ; 
“it would make me sure of Galveston. It would 


make my heart light, sir.” 


“Qne never was sure of Galveston,” replied 
March, with a sickly smile; “she left me in the 
lurch just as my piece from Paris was taking a 
turn. We spent five hundred pounds on Dresden 
china in that piece, Splatterdash.” 

“TI should have spent it on brains,” said a 
voice at their side. 

“Oh, Mr. Grange, so glad you are here!” said 
Splatterdash. 

“T am going back in an instant to my house.” 

“But you—” 

“ Will be here totime.- I have only looked in to 
tell you that Clara Galveston will play to-night.” 

“ Bravo! bravo!” cried Splatterdash. “Come 
into my room and have a bottle of fizz.” 

“No, thank you.” 

And away hurried Ernest Archstone again ; 
and about the same time Colonel Darrell and his 
sister Martha were shown into their places in the 
stalls. Martha Darrell had resolved to accom- 
pany her brother; she was not fond of theatres 
in Lent—she was not fond of theatres at all, 
and had had much unnecessary and adverse crit- 
icism to bestow upon them; but she had come 
“to please her brother Leonard” partly, and 
partly because Selina and Rebecca had aggravated 
her by expressing their surprise at her intentions. 
There was a third reason, but she had not con- 
fessed to it—Alderman Archstone was coming, 
Ernest had said, and his two stalls were next to 
Colonel Darrell’s. She thought that she should 
like to see Alderman Archstone again—a plea- 
sant, amiable gentleman, courteous to a degree, 
and extremely deferential to the fair sex. A 
nice man, for all her brother Leonard’s con- 
temptuous opinion of him. 

“I hate coming early,” said the Colonel, when 
he had settled himself in his stall, and Martha had 
looked round her very nervously, to see if any 
part of the edifice wag already in flames; “ but 
Ernest wished it.” 

“IT suppose the Alderman is coming early too, 
Leonard.” : 

“Oh! if that’s it, Pll go and walk about the 
lobbies until the balcony scene begins,” said the 
Colonel ; “I can’t stand that old man all the even- 
ing.” 

But Alderman Archstone and the friend who 
was to occupy the second stall did not appear be- 
fore the firat piece was over. 


Mrs. MacAlister was expected to deliver an ad- 
dress next: the celebrated Mrs. MacAlister— 
“the rage” of five-and-twenty years ago—the one 
lady of the stage whom the old stagers still swore 
by. There was a buzz of expectation in the house 
before her appearance, and the whole place was 
ringing with cheers as she advanced quietly and 
composedly to the front, escorted by Splatterdash 
in a brand-new evening dress, and shining like a 
beetle. She bowed once slightly and smiled, as 
much as to say, “I deserve all this, it is my right” ; 
and Splatterdash kept bowing and taking all the 
credit to himself, till her low voice in his ear 
whispered, “ Don’t be a fool,” when he executed 
another bow more clumsily, and retired in haste. 

The British public was still excited and vocif- 
erous, and Alderman Archstone and a lady were 
scrambling toward their places in the stalls—the 
Alderman limping somewhat, it was noticed— 
when the curtains of a box were drawn a little 
aside, and a woman’s face peered down at the new- 
comers and at Colonel Darrell. 

Only Martha Darrell, as if attracted by some 
impulse, “mysterious affinity,” chance, or what 
not, caught the flutter of the red curtain, and look- 
ed up. The face disappeared, but Martha was 
sure it was Mrs. Cuthbert’s—as sure as she was 
sitting there. If so, there was another last ap- 
pearance at the Theatre Royal, Kemble—and an- 
other Clara Darrell in the field. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS, 


Franors V.—You will find your questions answered 
in the article on card etiquette in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X. 

Matinéer.—A matinée of Surah, pale blue or white, 
made at home, and trimmed with inexpensive Breton 
lace, will not cost much, and will be pretty. A grena- 
dine short suit, one of Louisine or of dark Surah silk, 
and nuns’ veiling, with a pretty dotted muslin dress, 
will take you safely through your visit at a hotel, pro- 
vided you do not get conspicuous-looking dresses. A 
Cheviot suit for going back and forth to the beach 
will be necessary. 

Littran.—The best dressmakers use hand-sewing for 
shirring and for putting on bias trimmings. Stripes, 
blocks, and watered silks are now more stylish than 
black brocades for trimming black suits. 

8.—Make your blue cashmere by the Grecian Polo- 
naise pattern, No. 8062, and trim it with the brocade 
you now have, though stripes are more stylish. Your 
pink batiste should have a shirred waist with a short 
panier over-skirt and many bordered ruffles. 

Wesr Vigeainta Gret.—Get mall or else china silk 
for a Jane wedding dress. Have a shirred basque, 
surplice neck, and puffed sleeves; the front may be 
shirred across, and trimmed with full frills of Langue- 
doc lace. The train must be flowing, and finished 
with two or three soft puffs at the bottom. Get very 
dark green Surah satin, or else olive Surah, instead of 
navy blue satin de Lyon, for your dress, and trim it 
with iridescent beads. Get open-worked embroidery, 
or else that with polka dots, instead of lace for your 
linen lawn dress. 

M. C. M.—The small checked silk mast have a great 
deal of shirring on the basque and skirt, with facings 
of red or blue Surah. The olive would be handsome 
if brightened by striped satin Surah. The thin striped 
silk should have a pleated lower skirt, with an apron 
over-skirt upturned from the knees, and a box-pleated 
belted jacket like the shooting jacket. Black Spanish 
lace would trim it prettily. 

Marcaret Huit.—The “regret” paper is not used 
by fashionable people; the only paper used by people 
of taste is plain paper, or, at most, the day of the week 
may be engraved or printed in the corner, or it may be 
embellished with your crest or cipher. But modern 
fashion is doing away with both, and uses only a plain 
thick sheet of cream-colored or white note, without 
linea.’ An outside envelope is always used. No lady 
should take a gentleman’s arm on the street who is not 
engaged to him, unless he be an elderly person or a 
relative.—You ask what class of persons live ou a cer- 
tain street. Undoubtedly all classes. Some very re- 
spectable people do live there, but no one has the 
privilege of Asmodeus in Paris to unroof all the 
houses. 

Mas. B. M. C.—A young gentleman can introduce 
two ladies to each other if both desire it, but it is not 
proper for him to do so until he has received the con- 
sent of both parties. 

Extir.—Cheese is never served with pie at fashion- 
able dinners. It is served with the salad, and eaten 
with a fork at dinner. At informal meals, like lunch- 
eon, etc., it is often taken in the fingers and eaten with 
bread. If served with pie, it must be in an informal 
manner, and can be eaten either with fingers or fork.— 
A lady should never sign her name “‘ Mrs. John Brown,” 
or “‘ Mrs. May Brown,” unless in writing to inferiors. 
She should always sign it, ‘May Brown.” It is prop- 
er to use her name thus in a formal invitation, “ Mrs. 
John Brown requests the pleasure of Mra. James 
Smith’s company”; but it is not legal, or proper, or 
fashionable, to sign a note written in the first pereon 
by other than the Christian name.—All first-class na- 
tions send ambassadors or ministers to every other 
nation.—A mother should always receive her guests ; 
daughters never, if they have a mother, unless she be 
ill, and ask them to do so. In a family of grown sons 
and daughters, guests should always be served first, be- 
fore the family.—You ask how Lady Washington got 
her title. Probably by courtesy, as Washington ab- 
jured all titles. Some foolish old master of ceremony 
at Philadelphia is accredited with using it first. 

Mus. M. D. 8.—Satin Surah is most ased for mantles. 
Black esquare-meshed grenadine is also used, but is 
generally made warm by being lined with red or green 
Surah. 

Mus. C. MoM.—Read about black grenadine dresees 
in late numbers of the New York Fashiona. Get 
striped moiré to combine with your black silk by any 
of the designs lately published in the Bazar. 

Mes. V. A. P.—You can buy at the notion counter 
of any large dry-goods store round weights of lead to 
be sewed in the facings on the edge of a basque to 
keep it in position. 

8. H.—Make your linen lawn with a belted gathered 
waist and round skirt very fall behind, and an apron 
on the front and side breadthe. Trim with gathered: 
ruffles of the lawn edged with Hamburg embroidery. 
Get brown shaded ostrich feathers, either tips or a long 
plume, to trim your straw hat. Gray, écra, and red, 
with some shades of blue, should be becoming to the 
brunette you describe. Make shirred belted jackets 
and full round skirts with one or more flounces for 
your girl of twelve years. 
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FRAMES AND FRAMING. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
IV, 
EFORE describing the stitches used in frame 
embroidery, we will say a few words as to 
the frame itself, the manner of stretching the 
material in it, and the best and least fatiguing 
method of working at it. 
The essential parts of an embroidery frame 
are: first, the bars, which have stout webbing | 
nailed along them, and mortise-holes at the ends ; 
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second, the stretchers, which are usually flat 
pieces of wood, furnished with holes at the ends 
to allow of their being fastened by metal pegs 
into the mortise-holes of the bars when the work 
is stretched. In some cases the stretch 

fastened into the bars by strong iron 

which are held by nuts. In choc 1 frame for 
a piece of embroidery, we must at the web- 


| bing attached to the sides of the bar is long enough 


to take the work in one direction. Begin by sew- 
ing the edge of the material closely with strong 
linen thre ad on to this webbing. If the work is 


too long to put into the frame at one time (as in 
the case of borders for curtains, table-covers, ete. ), 
all but the portion aboubto be worked should be 
rolled round one bar of the frame, putting si 
paper anda piece of wadding between the mat 
and the wood, so as to prevent its being marke 
The stretchers should then be put in, and secured 
with the metal pegs. 
The material should have a piece of webbing 
itched on to each side previous to putting it in | 
the frame, and these should now be braced with | 
twine by means of a packing needle, taking a 
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stitch in the webbing, then passing the string 
over the.stretcher before taking the second stitch, 
and finally drawing up the bracing until the ma- 
ed evenly and tightly in the frame. 
ubrie is one which stretches easily, the 
bracings should not be drawn too t é 
For small pieces of work a deal hand frame, 
mortised at the corners, will suffice, and this may 
be rested on the table before the worker, being 
held in position by two heavy leaden weights 
covered with leather or baize in order to prevent 
them from slipping. It should be raised off the 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


(June 11, 1881. 


between the points with dark brown. The wav- 
ing line along the middle is worked in stem stitch 
with dark olive wool, the long chain stitches 
branching off on each side are in light olive and 
brown filoselle silk. The semicircles are defined 
in chain stitch with blue wool along one side of 
the border, and with maroon on the other; the 
space between the two lines is filled in with a 
cros8 seam in a contrasting color. The point 
Russe in the blue semicircles is worked with ma- 
roon wool, thatin the maroon semicircles with blue 
wool. This design was used on the quilt illustrated 
on page 356 in the last number of the Bazar. 


Border for Tidies, Covers, etc.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery and Holbein-Work. 
See illustration on page 372. 

Tus border is worked on linen canvas tidies, 
covers, and similar articles in cross and in Hol- 
bein stitch with cotton or filoselle silk, It may 
also be worked on cashmere and like materials 
by basting on strips of canvas, which are re- 
moved thread by thread when the embroidery is 
completed. 


WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
(From Ovr Own CorresronveEnt.] 


HE recent confirmation of ex-Senator Stanley 
Matthews to be an Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court renders opportune 
some remarks about that body, which may be of 
interest to those unfamiliar with the customs of 
the court and incidents in its history. As is well 
known, all the justices wear black gowns while 
sitting on the bench. The Chief Justice’s gown 
is of satin, the others of gros grain or satin de 
Lyon; all are of excellent quality of the material 
used. The Chief Justice says he gets a new one 
only once in four years, and wears it first when 
administering the oath of office to a President. 
These gowns are made long, reaching to the an- 
kles, and are quite full ; the breadths are straight, 
and fastened to a yoke. The sleeves are wide 
and flowing. The gowns, in brief, resemble close- 
ly those worn in the pulpit by most ministers of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

There is a robing-room near the Supreme Court 
Chamber in the Capitol, in which the justices put 
on their gowns before going in to take their seats 
in court. The Chief Justice has a chair in the 
centre, and the justice who has served longest as 
a member of that august body sits on his right, 
and he who has served next longest on the Chief 
Justice’s left, and so on in the order of the dates 
of their commissions, the two justices most re- 
cently appointed sitting on the extreme right and 
left. 

The appointments on the Supreme Bench being 
for life, changes in that body have usually been 
rare, but within the past four years they have 
been frequent. From the date of Chief Justice 
Waite’s appointment, in January, 1874, to suc 
ceed Chief Justice Chase, who had died a few 
months before, there were no vacancies until Jus- 
tice Davis, of Illinois, resigned, in 1876, to accept 
a seat in the United States Senate. He was suc- 
ceeded in November, 1877, by Justice Harlan, 
and the resignations last winter of Justices 
Swayne and Strong left two more vacancies, which 
have been filled by Justices Woods and Stanley 
Matthews. As two other justices—Clifford and 
Hunt—are in such physical and mental ill health 
that they can never hope again to sit with the 
court, it has now but two left of those who con- 
stituted it prior to 1870, when Justice Bradley 
was appointed. Justice Miller took his seat in 
1862, and Justice Field in 1863. Both of these 
gentlemen are in excellent health, and have no 
thought of retiring, nor are they yet old enough 
to do so on full pay, each being only sixty-five 
years old. 

The law permits a justice of the Supreme 
Court, when he has attained the age of seventy, 
if he has served ten years, to retire with full sal- 
ary—$10,000. It was under this law that Jus- 
tices Swayne and Strong retired. The former had 
served nineteen years, and the latter two months 
less than eleven years. 

Justice Clifford is privileged to follow their 
example, having been appointed in 1857, and 
served continuously until his health broke down 
last autumn, after his arrival here, intending to 
take his seat with the court as usual ; but he is 
understood to be unable to write his resignation, 
and there is no law to enforce the retirement of 
a justice of the Supreme Court on account of age 
or infirmities. Justice Hunt will not have served 
ten years until December, 1882, so, if he resigned, 
he could not have his salary continued. 

The Supreme Court at its first session, in 1790, 
consisted of a Chief Justice and five Associate 
Justices. The number of the latter was increased 
to six in 1807, to eight in 1837, to nine in 1863 by 
appointment of Judge Field ; decreased on Judge 
Catron’s death in 1865 to eight, and still further 
decreased when Judge Wayne died in 1867. “In 
1870 it was again increased to eight, the number 
still retained. 

Only seven persons have ever filled the office 
of Chief Justice, and of these, one, John Rutledge, 


presided during only one term of the court, and’ 


retired because the Senate refused to confirm 


him. 

Chief Justice Taney and Associate Justice Clif- 
ford were each confirmed by a majority of but 
one vote, as Justice Matthews was. 

Only two Chief Justices—John Jay and Oliver 
Ellsworth—have ever resigned, and out of thirty- 
nine who have served as Associate Justices only 
eleven have resigned, the others holding their po- 
sitions until relieved by death. The following 
held the position thirty or over thirty years: Chief 
Justice Marshall, 1801-1835 ; Bushrod: Washing- 
ton, 1798-1829 ; William Johnson, 1804-1834 ; 
Joseph Story, 1811-1845; John McLean, 1829- 

"1861; James M. Wayne, 1835-1867. Several 
others have served over twenty years. 


Justice Harlan is the youngest in years of the 
Justices now on the bench, being only forty-eight 
years old. Judge Matthews is but four or five 
years older. When he became Chief Justice, John 
Jay was only forty-four, being the youngest who 
has ever filled that position. The following were 
under forty when they became Associate Justices : 
James Iredell, thirty-nine ; Bushrod Washington, 
thirty-six ; and Joseph Story, thirty-two. 

Two having resigned, and two more being in- 
capacitated, makes a great change in the person- 
nel of the Supreme Bench within two years, four 
being missed from the nine who sat together un- 
til 1879, when Justice Hunt was paralyzed. 

The severe and protracted illness of Mrs. Gar- 
field has been by common rumor attributed to 
various causes other than the most obvious one 
—the severe mental and physical strain she has 
undergone for nearly a year, beginning with the 
excitement of the Chicago Convention early last 
June. From the time of his nomination General 
Garfield’s house at Mentor was filled with visit- 
ors, hand-shakers, office-seekers, politicians, and 
private friends. When he brought his family to 
Washington, three days before his inauguration, 
his wife had nearly as many visitors as he, and 
was from that time until several weeks after their 
removal to the White House rarely disengaged 
except during the night. Her evenings were al- 
together taken up by company, for although she 
announced that she would receive only on Tues- 
day and Friday evenings, she has enough private 
friends in Washington, owing to her long resi- 
dence here, who felt privileged to call on other 
evenings. Although the receptions on Tuesdays 
and Fridays were understood to be only for those 
actually acquainted with the President and Mrs. 
Garfield, they were very dressy occasions. Mrs. 
Garfield always made a special toilette for them, 
wore gloves, and the ladies who assisted her were 
generally in evening toilettes, and many gentle- 
men who called wore full dress. The lady visit- 
ors wore evening hats and reception toilettes. 
This is mentioned because it has not been the 
case during the other recent administrations that 
there has been so much dress, except when pub- 
lic receptions were given. It was also customary 
at Mrs. Garfield’s informal receptions to light the 
East Room and all the suite of parlors every 
evening, instead of one parlor only, as heretofore 
usual, except at public receptions. 

Mrs. Blaine and Miss Dodge (‘‘ Gail Hamilton”), 
or some other of the ladies of cabinet families, 
usually were present as aids to Mrs. Garfield, and 
the President rarely failed to come down and 
spend a portion of the evening, chatting in a 
lively way with the visitors. He enjoys society 
far more than his wife, and the duties of receiv- 


ing and entertaining visitors who do not come 


to talk on business is alwayg pleasant to him, 
while to her the duties of a hostess always seem- 
ed irksome. It was no wonder, therefore, that 
she wore out her strength in a service which was 
performed as a duty, and gave her no pleasure as 
a compensation. 

The last evening when she received was Tues- 
day, May 3.. She said then to a lady who called 
that she was aching from head to foot, and could 
scarcely stand or rise from her chair to greet her 
visitors. . 

The idea of her illness being caused, or at any 
rate aggravated, by sewer gas forced through 
stationary wash-stands, was never advanced by 
her physician, but by outsiders unaware that 
there are no stationary wash-stands in the White 
House, and that although the building is old, the 
plumbing is of quite recent date. There were 
never any bath-rooms or closets in the White 
House until 1871 or 1872, when many necessary 
changes were made, and these conveniencies first 
introduced. Therefore there is no reason why 
the plumbing should not be the best possible. 
The two bath-rooms are on the second floor, and 
partitioned off, so as to disconnect them entirely 
from the bedrooms. They have windows open- 
ing outside the building. 

This subject suggests the fact that the bed- 
rooms in the White House have no closets attach- 
ed for clothing, except such small ones as have 
been contrived in the spaces of doorways between 
rooms, which, owing to the great thickness of the 
walls, are deep enough to make a small closet, 
and are inclosed by glass doors lined with color- 
ed fabrics. 

The lack of such conveniences as were unknown 
when the President’s House was built is really 
the only serious objection to be made to it as a 
place of residence, for it is constantly the subject 
of comment on the part of unprejudiced persons 
that it is wonderful that the architects who de- 
signed it, nearly a century ago, could have so far 
anticipated the needs of a building which would 
be used after the national capital had increased 
in population, and its accessibility to other parts 
of the nation been greatly augmented. 

Although, as has been previously mentioned, 
the plumbing of the White House is compara- 
tively new and is very good, of course any such 
improvements, having been introduced so long 
after the house was built, were necessarily pret- 
ty much of the order of patchwork. The worst, 
however, is that there is an old brick sewer run- 
ning immediately beneath the building, from 
which it is feared sewer gas may escape and per- 
vade the house at any time. It is purposed as 
soon as the family remove for the summer to do 
away with this sewer, and introduce metal pipes, 
to be brought out in front of the house, and con- 
nect with one of the large sewers, so that there 
will be no sewer immediately under the building, 
Some members of the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds visited the White 
House lately, inspected it thoroughly, and con- 
ferred with Colonel Rockwell, the Superintend- 
ent of Public Buildings and Grounds. The com- 
mittee was much shocked at the dilapidated con- 
dition of the White House, and intend to urge 
prompt measures for its repair. It is probable, 
too, that a new residence for the President’s fam- 


ily will be put up near the present one, and the 
latter will be used for executive offices. 

When the river flats are drained, there will be 
no possible objection to the present location, 
and therefore it is said the new building will be 
placed in the grounds near the old one. 

It is worthy of note that when General Sheri- 
dan accompanied Secretary Blaine’s party to 
Mount Vernon, in company with the Duke of 
Sutherland and party, he made his first visit to 
the home of George Washington. It is curious 
that in several instances our prominent men have 
first visited Mount Vernon in company with emi- 
nent subjects of Great Britain. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Devens had been here in that position over 
two years when he made his first trip to Mount 
Vernon at the invitation of Mr. Drummond, of 
the British Legation, who celebrated the Queen’s 
birthday, by a pienic there. 

The Japanese Minister, Mr. Yoshida, has three 
children, the eldest and youngest of whom were 
born here, and the second during his visit to Ja- 
pan two years ago. The youngest is named 
Grant, for our ex-President, and was born here 
last summer. 

Senator Mahone, of Virginia, wears a No. 3 
shoe, ladies’ size. His wife, who is about the av- 
erage size, is prepossessing in appearance, and 
probably does not wear a smaller shoe than her 
husband, as she weighs some 150 pounds, while 
he weighs only 109. 


A PIECE OF CHINA. 


N Y uncle had one hobby, one which usurped 
all his time: his life was passed in gather- 
ing rare pieces of porcelain, and, with due respect 
to him, I might almost say he was a maniac on 
the subject. He lived but with the idea of getting 
new specimens for his already fine collection, and 
his life was spent in travelling to out-of-the-way 
places on the Continent with that idea in view. 
I staid at home during those long tours, and 
guarded the treasures in the time I could spare 
from my business of architect and decorator. 

Left an orphan at an early age, Mr. Romaine, 
my uncle, had brought me up, had educated me, 
and launched me out in life with the pleasant un- 
derstanding that I was eventually to become his 
heir, and the inheritor of his collection. It is 
needless to say my education on the subject of 
china had not been wholly neglected. As far back 
as I could remember, my uncle had tried to im- 
plant in my young mind that passion for porce- 
clain which possessed him; so it happened that I 
could tell the difference between Sévres, Dresden, 
Berlin, and Vienna before I knew the alphabe 
and learned the various marks, from the cross 
swords of the Dresden to the interlaced L’s on the 
Sévres, before I could write. The immense im- 
portance china exercised on the human race was 
vividly impressed upon my mind as Mr. Romaine 
would sit among his treasures, showing me their 
beauties and peculiarities. As I became older I 
became more his companion, and he would con- 
fide in me the secrets of how he managed to get 
this or that prize—now a piece of vieux Saxe, now 
a set of Sevres pdte tendre, whose beauty almost 
made him shed tears of delight. Such was my 
life. Until I went to college I had hardly lived 
in the world at all, and knew of nothing more im- 
portant than a real masterpiece in china. 

He had succeeded so well in his endeavor to 
interest me in what interested him that porce- 
lain had come to be also a passion with me, and 
my excitement was almost unbounded when my 
uncle burst into the office one morning, while I 
thought him in Germany, and said, scarcely able 
to talk coherently: “Oh, my boy, embrace me! I 
am the happiest mortal alive!” 

“ What! not married ?” 

He looked at me reproachfully. “No. Ihave 
found the crowning gem of my collection—a chef- 
d’euvre that I have searched for for years in 
vain. At last success has crowned my efforts, 
and I have an exquisite Frankenthal vase. You 
know that old porcelain of the Palatinate, mark, 
C and T surmounted by a crown, older than 
Sévres, and twice as valuable as the pdte tendre,” 
he said, excitedly. “‘ But come, come, and see it. 
I can hardly believe I have it when it is out of 
my sight.” 

So together we hastened, I myself scarcely less 
happy than my uncle at the capture, 

How he enjoyed that bit of china! I am sure 
no human being ever found “il segretto per esser 
felice” as he did during that time, when he would 
sit of an evening pointing out its beauties, and 
noting the resemblance it bore to the early speci- 
mens of Sévres. 

“ What would the collection be without that ?” 
he would say. ‘To think that I or some one 
might break it! I can not imagine what would 
become of me. It would kill me. I know it; 
I feel it. I fully believe I should murder the 
breaker first. That would be some satisfaction— 
not much. What, after all,is a mere life? There 
are lots of them, but there is only one Franken- 
thal vase like that.” 

Soon after, he left in search of new treasures, and 
cautioning me to guard the treasures as I would 
my life, 1 was left to resume my quiet existence. 
All had gone well until the evening when the in- 
cidents of this story commenced. I came home 
late that night, having been detained at the of- 
fice, and the street was as dark as Erebus, with a 
fog so thick that one could only see for a few 
feet. The house was dark too as I let myself in. 
The servants, thinking I would not return that 
night, had not lit the gas. I groped around in 
the darkness, trying to finda match. None to be 
found. I was about to call the servants, when my 
foot struck something—there was a crash. The 
servants rushing in with lights, thinking there 
were burglars in the house, I saw at my feet— 
oh! the agony of that moment !—the priceless 
Frankenthal, the idol of my uncle’s worship, 
smashed into a thousand pieces, Then I felt in- 


deed I was ruined. In one moment I had lost a 
fortune, and a collection without price. I saw 
them both left to a hospital, and my uncle’s sorrow 
and rage as I gradually told him of the terrible 
disaster. Oh, it was too horrible to think of ! 

T had, and still have, a profound veneration for 
the power of money; but I think, of the two, I 
would have given the fortune to have seen the 
vase in its accustomed place, and thus have saved 
my uncle the greatest sorrow I could inflict upon 
him. That piece of china was more than a wife 
to him; he and it were still in their honey-moon, 
and new fancies had not taken its place in his 
affections. Ah, what an iconoclast I was! Ihad 
at one touch destroyed my uncle’s peace of mind by 
breaking a piece of china, and had lost a fortune 
as well. Such were my thoughts that night, and 
they were not enviable ones, I assure you. 

It was useless to imagine it could be replaced. 
Had that been possible, either my uncle would 
have found it out long ago, or would not have cared 
so much for it. Still, there was the faintest chance, 
So in the next few days I ransacked every shop 
in the city where there was any likelihood of find- 
ing the object of my search, but all to no avail, 
as I had expected. Some dealers had never heard 
of it, others tried to pass other wares off as 
Frankenthal, and others frankly said I could not 
find any out of the collections. I gave up in de- 
spair. I felt it was a useless task I had under- 
taken, not one chance in a hundred I could find 
the make, not one in a thousand it would be the 
duplicate to the piece I had broken. 

I gave up in despair. I had done all I could 
think of. Every day brought my uncle’s return 
nearer, and every day I was further from finding 
a duplicate. So, feeling that I was powerless, I 
telegraphed to several well-known collectors on 
the Continent, and let events take their course, 
hoping for the best, but decided to face the worst. 

Want of sleep and worrying over the matter 
had so changed me that Mr. Graham, my partner, 
could hardly recognize me when I entered our of- 
fice the next day, and really did not seem to think 
my case was so desperate when I had confided my 
terrible grief and despair at the awful deed I had 
done. 

“Well, sir,” said he, after I had finished, “I 
can’t see there is anything for you to do but wait. 
You may hear of a duplicate. I can’t tell the 
probabilities as to that, not being up in china. 
Meanwhile you must not let your mind rest on the 
subject. If you keep on at the present rate, you'll 
need a coffin more than a piece of china in a few 
days.” 

I nodded my head. I felt it was too true. 

““What you need is change. Let me prescribe 


for yoy. I have an acquaintance, who is rather 


odd, but you're thé very i to get along with 
him. He’s a bric-a-brac hunter, His name is Mr. 
Plantagenet Montrose; lives in a funny kind of a 
house, very interesting—a regular museum; has 
no respect for the present generation, so he tries 
to live in the past entirely. He wishes a part of 
his house decorated, and one of us will have to 
go. It’s a golden opportunity. Will you go?” 

“ What if my uncle should return, or a telegram‘ 
come—” 

“T will send it to you immediately. You can 
do no good here; there you will be doing me a 
favor, and improving your health as well. I never 
could help putting my foot in it, and talking tele- 
graph or railroads or some other abomination to 
the old gentleman. Keep clear of such things, 
and you are allright. He has a daughter, too—” 

“Well, I suppose, as you say, I might as well.” 
There may be some chance of hearing of a dupli- 
cate vase, I thought. 

“So you accept ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Craigmere’s the station. Mr. Montrose will 
explain what he wants. Good-by.” 

That afternoon the train deposited me at that 
place. There were very few signs of inhabitants 
around. An old man dressed in a livery that seem- 
ed made of bits of old tapestry, standing by a ve- 
hicle that surely antedated the flood, was the only 
living person around. I felt that that must be- 
long to Mr. Montrose from the looks of antiquity. 
Nor was I wrong. “It did belong to Mr. Mont- 
rose, and was I the gentleman as was expected ?” 
I was, and shortly after I was being whirled away 
toward Blenheim, as the house was called. 

We reached the entrance after a ride of a mile 
or so; the ponderous iron gates swung on their 
hinges, and we entered. The lodge-keeper, dress- 
ed in a costume similar to that of my acquaint- 
ance the driver— 


“The suit, if by the fashion one mi é 
Was velvet inthe youth of good ripe Beas” — 


smiled and bowed as we passed, notwithstanding 
his eighty or ninety years. On we drove up the 
well-kept drive. The house appeared: a long, 
rambling building, built in all sorts of styles, and 
at many different times; still, there was nothing 
new about it. The marks of the restorer and 
the adapter to modern comfort were not visible. 
Nothing except time and the ivy had softened 
down the incongruities ; but, on the whole, the ef- 
fect was very. far from unpleasant. 

An old gentleman with a tie-wig, dressed in 
black velvet, with huge diamond buckles on his 
shoes, stood at the door—a dignified old gentle- 
man who wore his ancient garb as though accus- 
tomed to it, and not as though he was masquer- 
ading. I felt that I beheld the much-talked-of 
Mr. Montrose, by some called a lunatic, by others 
a savant. 

n He came to the carriage as it stopped before 
im. 

“Mr. Romaine, I believe?” he said. 

“The same, at your service, sir,” I replied. 

“You are most welcome to my house. In any- 
thing that I can serve you, I beg you tou command 
me. 

Thanking him in as antique style as I could 
muster, we entered the house. And what a house: 
it was !—what wonder if the possessor,loved to 
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try and live in the good old times, when all he 
knew of them was in the art masterpieces he had 
gathered together! If all the rest had been in 
keeping, what a golden age they would have made! 
As it was, he had gathered the flowers of art, and 
taken no notice of the disagreeables. I could 
only glance around as I was being shown up to 
my room, but that glimpse convinced me that the 
reports of the house had not been exaggerated. 
Everything so in keeping, too, even to the people ! 
All I had yet seen seemed to be on the shady side 
of a hundred. Surely, I thought, Mr. Montrose 
must have some process for preserving life. Who 
knows but he may have the “elixir vite” among 
his curiosities ? Who can be sure that he is not 
of the time he tries to live in, and these are the 
servants grown old in his service—very old ? 
The daughter I bad heard of —was she in the same 
antique style, I wondered. Probably a maiden of 
seventy, with skin like parchment, and as ugly as 
& gargoyle. 

Such were the thoughts that occupied my mind 
until I was summoned to dinner, and I felt like a 
very important personage, preceded as I was by 
two octogenarian footmen bearing huge candles 
in huger brass candlesticks. Now for Miss Mont- 
rose, I thought, as I straightened my cravat, and 
felt as much out of place in my modern dress as 
a Zulu might feel at a ball. 

My host was waiting for me below, and togeth- 
er, preceded by the ancient footmen, we went 
into the dining-room. Alas! the room was empty. 
In vain I searched: no signs of the daughter. I 
came to the conclusion she must be dead, and 
put that down as a subject not to be broached, 
along with the telegraph and railways. 

The dinner was peculiar, and the silver and 
china so beautiful and artistic that it seemed al- 
most a sacrilege to eat off them. The dishes 
were studies for the archzologist, but most of 
them were rather mysterious—pasties with pecu- 
liar names, becaficoes, sweetmeats whose manu- 
facture belongs to the lost arts. These the butler 
proclaimed as he brought in one after the other, 
heading a small procession of menials. When 
Mr. Montrose discovered I was the nephew of 
the well-known porcelain collector, he became far 
more cordial. I presume he had thought me one 
of the innovators—a nineteenth-century vandal. 
When, added to that, he found that I, like him, 
had a strong liking for the ancient, he fairly 
beamed upon me. 

“My dear Mr. Romaine,” he said, “this is a 
most unexpected pleasure. I am enchanted to 
find one of your age with traits so honorable to 
you, and so different from most of the young 
men it has been my great misfortune to come in 
contact with. In yot, however, I am glad to rec- 
ognize one to whom I can talk, who. can appre- 
ciate my collection, and who will not mistake Cin- 
que-cento for Etruscan.” 

T bowed profoundly. 

“Every one has his idea as to what will give 
him the greatest happiness. Mine, you already 
know, is to live as far as possible in the good old 
times. I long ago came to the conclusion that 
in them alone was the secret of happiness; that 
mankind had reached it, had passed it, and was 
now groping in the dark. I, as you see, have en- 
deavored to retrace my steps, as far as possible, to 
that time when art still existed, when the smoke 
from the manufactory did not blacken the face 
of nature, and railways destroy it. I have sur- 
rounded myself with persons whose ages approach 
those times as near as it is possible for mortals, 
and with objects that will keep the present as 
distant as may be.” 

The dinner was over—at least I imagined so, as 
the procession ceased to come in with new dish- 
es. Only the wine was left. I looked at it with 
some apprehension. Would Mr. Montrose carry 
out the custom of our ancestors by drinking him- 
self under the table? I could not feel sure either 
way. Suddenly I heard a step behind me. I 
looked up, expecting to see the usual retinue. 
No: incredible as it seemed to me, it was a girl, 
positively, and a young one. I could not have 
felt more excited had I seen the duplicate of my 
uncle’s vase. 

She was carrying a tiny silver waiter with cof- 
fee, dressed in that costume Watteau has immor- 
talized in his pictures, and Dresden china has re- 
produced so endlessly. How charming she look- 
ed in it, too! It suited her exactly. She wore it 
as though she had never been accustomed to a 
more modern dress, and her face—I am not 
equal to the task of describing that: it was 
such a one as should accompany a Watteau 
costume. 

Could she be a servant? She scarcely looked 
like one. Mr. Montrose did not speak to her as 
though that were the case. A companion of 
the dead daughter, or « poor relation, I con- 
cluded. She magnificent eyes, be she who 
she may. . 

Mr. Montrose had been engaged in a long talk 
on the superiority of things ancient over things 
modern while all this had been taking place. I 
am afraid I was a poor listener, and well it was 
that he did not wait for me to answer, or he 
would have discovered my absent-mindedness. 
Finally I succeeded in concentrating my mind on 
what he was saying. 

“T shall be pleased to show you my collections, 
of which I am, I think justly, proud,” he said, 
shutting his snuff-box with a snap. ‘I have a few 
things that many a museum searches for in vain; 
and as to china, I think I am only second to your 
uncle.” 

At the mention of china my heart beat. The vi- 
sion of loveliness had almost chased Frankenthal 
from my mind. “I wish china had never been dis- 
covered,” I said to myself as I thanked him and 
followed him to see his treasures. 

Those things that I had only glanced at when 
I arrived I could now examine more minutely. 
Well might Mr. Montrose feel proud! Never in 
my life, in private collections or in public muse- 
ums, had I seen so many treasures heaped togeth- 


er, all chefs-d’euvre. Almost every available 
foot of space on the walls was covered by a pic- 
ture. Paintings by Diirer and Cranach, quaint 
and stiff; Giorgione and Titian, all warmth and 
color; Del Piombo and Botticelli, Hobbema and 
Van Eyck, and hundreds that bewildered me with 
their variety, hanging against tapestries gorgeous 
and faded— Arras, Gobelins, and Beauvais—and in 
frames that were pictures in themselves. There 
was the Florentine, with its large gilt ornaments, 
Venetian ebony, and ivory from Switzerland, 
Rome, and Germany ; frames in tortoise-shell and 
gold and every sort of rare wood; little Pepinot 
enamels framed on a dark red velvet background ; 
enamels from Limoges; stamped leather hangings 
from the Netherlands; pieces of china here and 
there, I recognized the famous makes, but no 
signs of Frankenthal among them. Slim, taper- 
ing Venetian glasses, made with a rainbow in 
them; majolica of all sorts and kinds; number- 
less figures in all sizes in wood, ivory, ebony, and 
amber. 

At lenght Mr. Montrose paused in his explana- 
tion, and drawing aside a curtain almost unno- 
ticeable, he said: ‘Enter, Mr. Romaine. This is 
my holy of holies; this is where I keep my real 
treasures,” 

What more could he have in store, after what 
I had seen? I walked in very much as a mortal 
who had wandered into a fairy palace. So it 
seemed to me as I looked around. There were 
the things that museums had sought for in vain. 
Not seemingly any more beautiful than those in 
the other rooms to any but a connoisseur ; but the 
initiated saw marks and evidences of far greater 
treasures. There was the Madonna della Rosa, 
by Raphael, that was given up as lust; a frame 
by the famous Brastelone, the Michael Angelo ih 
wood; a clock in Boule’s first manner ; vieux Saxe 
designed by Watteau; Antoinette Sévres, with 
the royal A and crown. 

Finally my host stopped. “There is one thing I 
wish to show you—a thing I consider one of my 
greatest gems. I will test your knowledge in 
porcelain. Still, I shall not be surpriséd if you 
do not know it, as it is of a make little known 
here, and I have reason to believe it unique. See 
if you can tell its name.” With that he took a 
piece of old brocade off of something, and before 
my eyes I beheld the duplicate of my uncle’s 
broken vase ! 

The objects in the room swam before my eyes, 
as I managed to gasp, “‘ Frankenthal !” 

“You are right,” answered Mr. Montrose, 
calmly. “Frankenthal. Precious vase! There 
are many collectors in England to-day who would 
not scruple to take my life could they get that 
specimen. You are aware to what an extent the 
mania for collecting drives some men. You be- 
ing only an amateur, and not a collector, have had 
a sight of what I have shown but to few. I can 
show it to you without fear for my life, only don’t 
tell your uncle.” 

Little did he think as he spoke that I was a 
worse person to confide in than the greatest china 
maniac in all England; that even then I was 
thinking how I could wrest it from his hold. Did 
I not need it more than ever human being want- 
ed a piece of china? Was it not my fortune—the 
life and happiness of my uncle? What crime 
was not justifiable ? 

There was little more I noticed that evening 
in the Honorable Plantagenet’s collection; very 
little of his conversation that I heard. Two things, 
the Frankenthal vase and the girl in the Watteau 
dress, absorbed my thoughts. Finally, giving up 
the hope of banishing those interesting subjects, 
I excused myself on the plea of fatigue, and went 
to my room, not before I had assisted in a cere- 
mony involving an enormous punch-bowl and 
various members of the antique household in 
various stages of decay, but I saw no sign of 
Dorothy. 

Alone in my room, I sat down and pondered. 
My partner had sent me to Blenheim for the re- 
pose I needed, and the first thing almost I see is 
a duplicate of the broken vase—see it, knowing 
it to be as far beyond my reach asever. “ Rath- 
er worse off than before,” I thought. If ever in 
my life I have been tempted to murder, or robbery 
at the very least, it was that night as I went to 
bed in the worst state of perplexity as to the 
best thing to be done. ‘‘ Worse off than ever,” I 
thought. “A little more, and I shall go raving 
mad. Not much between me and a padded cell. 
All for a piece of china!” 

The following day I commenced my work, un- 
der the supervision of Mr. Montrose. The rooms 
for which I was to draw designs were in a part of 
the house that had been unoccupied of late, the 
decoration being too modern for my host’s taste, 
having brought on a fit of sickness by their ugli- 
ness, I was to decorate them more in accordance 
with the rest of the house. Sometimes he would 
stay with me for hours, superintending and direct- 
ing; then again I would hardly see him at all, as 
from time to time he would take some musty old 
book and disappear for days. 

Time went on. I had been nearly a month at 
Blenheim, but was no nearer the object of my 
search. Though I had become no more intimate 
with that specimen of the china of the Palatinate, 
I had with Dorothy, as she would often sit in the 
room with her embroidery. I fancied that she was 
rather lonely among all the old things, human 


‘and inanimate, and was pleased at having some 


one under eighty to talk to. Anyway, I did not 
object, for she was just the sweetest, dearest, 
liveliest girl alive, and made the time more en- 
joyable than all the bric-a-brac since the flood. 
What was it all worth, Frankenthal included, 
compared with Dorothy? There! Well, I might 
as well confess it at once. Yes, I adored her, 
that was the truth of it; loved her. I, accus- 
tomed to love nothing but china, found it a 
new sensation—an extremely pleasant one. I 
could not tell whether my passion was returned. 
There was one thing in my favor: she had been 
so shut up in the old house with old people, I be- 


ing almost the only young man she had seen, I 
could not suffer by comparison ; that was one con- 
solation. 

She had such charming ways, she seemed so 
anxious to sympathize with one, that I decided to 
tell her my trouble (about the vase, I mean), and 
ask her advice, tell her what a terrible predicament 
I was in, and take counsel as to what was best to 
bedone. One morning I told her all—my expecta- 
tion of a telegram from London announcing my 
uncle’s return, his rage, and suicide perhaps, my 
wrecked future and lost fortune. How sweet, 
how soothing her voice sounded as she comforted 
me, told me not to be discouraged, as all might 
come out straight: she would think of some 
way. 

Then I could not restrain myself. I told her 
the other secret. I said— Well, it don’t make 
much difference what I said,or what she answer- 
ed; in fact, I can’t really say whether she an- 
swered at all or not. Two heads being better 
than one, we put ours together, but it was not of 
Frankenthal we talked. 

“TI suppose I had better speak to Mr. Mon- 
trose,” I said, after an eloquent silence. 

“] think, according to the precedent of Queen 
Anne’s time, my father should have been spoken 
to first,” she answered, with a blush. 

“Your father ?” 

“Why, you goose, do you mean to say you did 
not know that before ?” ; 

“ No.” 

“ Haven’t you heard me call him so a hundred 
times ?” 

“No, I had not noticed it.” 

“Thinking of that vase, I suppose. I am ter- 
ribly jealous—” 

“ But the coffee 9” 

“Tam afraid you are no student of the customs 
of your ancestors. That is entirely correct ; great 
mark of respect to an honored guest. Father 
found it in some old book. I don’t enjoy it par- 
ticularly, but there’s so much precedent, you 
know.” 

“Tam both glad and sorry. I am afraid he 
will never let me have you. Perhaps he would 
rather I should ask for his Frankenthal— I am 
not built enough in the Queen Anne style.” 

“So it is immaterial whether you get the 
Frankenthal or me—” 

“Ob, Dorothy !”” 


That evening, after dinner, there was a lull in 
the conversation. Now is the time, I thought. 
Courage! ‘“ Mr. Montrose,” I said, ‘‘ we have been 
acquainted but a short time—so short, in fact, that 
the request I am about to make may seem the 
more unwarrantable. Still, I flatter myself that 
we have become friends in that time; besides, 
the request I speak of could not be postponed: 
my feelings forbid it. I have the honor to ask 
the hand of your daughter in marriage.” The 
last sentence I delivered standing, bowing, with 
one hand on my heart. That was antique, and, I 
am sure, told in my favor. 

When I first commenced my speech he seemed 
rather irritated; thought, I suppose, I was going 
to ask for one of his art treasures; as I went on 
he appeared more relieved ; and when I concluded, 
after taking a long pinch of snuff from his won- 
derful snuff-box, he said: “ Mr. Romaine, in be- 
half of my family I thank you for your offer. 
As you say, our acquaintance has been of short 
duration ; but I do not flatter you when I say 
that I have noticed in you traits such as I should 
be proud to see in a son-in-law. Your love for 
bric-a-brac is most grateful to my feelings as a 
father, and I feel assured that should you find 
equal favor in Dorothy’s eves, you will secure her 
happiness. I leave it entirely to her, and we will 
accept her decision.” 

I could have embraced him on the spot. With 
great self-control I abstained, and thanked him 
cordially. 

“She shall be a thousand times more precious 
to me than—than—all the rarest china in the 
world.” 

“Wait; we have not heard what she has to 
say. I shall feel the more sorry to lose her, as 
with her I shall lose one of the rarest objects in 
my collection. This very afternoon she made me 
promise, if ever she got married, I would give her 
my Frankenthal vase as a wedding present. She 
seems to have taken a sudden fancy to it of late, 
so you see I stand to lose two treasures, both in- 
valuable.” 

At that moment the door opened, and Dorothy 
came in, as on that first night I had seen her, 
only lovelier, sweeter, and more charming than 
ever, blushing in the most becoming way. 

“Dorothy,” said her father, “I have something 
of great importance to tell you. This young man 
has had the audacity to ask me for your hand in 
marriage. What say you? Think well. Are you 
willing to leave your quiet, peaceful life for the 
tumult of the cold, disagreeable world?” 

She looked first at her father, then at me; then 
coming to me, she put ber arm through mine, and 
murmured the most angelic and sweetest words I 
had ever heard: “ Yes, father.” 

“Both gone! Really, Mr. Romaine, I had no 
idea you would prove such a robber,” said Mr. 
Montrose, with a smile. 

Could any one ever have been more happy than 
I as I wrote-to my uncle, telling him of my en- 
gagement and approaching marriage, inclosing a 
vivid description of my fiancée and her love for 
porcelain? This I knew would endear her to him 
without any other recommendation. Nor was I 
wrong. Shortly afterward came the answer. 
After congratulating me on my admirable taste 
in choosing a wife who was alive to the impor- 
tance of china, and wishing me all kinds of plea- 
sant things, he concluded by saying: .“‘I shall en- 
deavor to be present at the marriage. In case 
that be not possible, please present to the bride 
the greatest treasure I possess, as a slight token 
of my interest and affection—my Frankenthal 
vase,” 
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AN UNAPPRECIATED TYPE. 


The Ineffective Type.—Often Delicate in Form.—Fine 
Eyes.—The Usual Mistake of this Type in Dress.— 
Advantage over Others.—Quiet Elegance.—Table of 
Colors.—Effect of White on Complexion.—Quantity 
of White to be Used.—Black, with Dull Surface.— 
Black Satin.—Black Velvet.—Invisible Blue or Green 
in Velvet.—Suggestions of Costume. 

if at is a type very frequent in America 

which is usually called “ ineffective” ; and 
women belonging to it are ordinarily set down as 
plain, though among them we often find delicaey 
of form and fine eyes. 

They have dull, light brown hair, and no brill- 
iancy of complexion ; the eyes are often gray or 
blue. We find them making one of two mistakes 
in the color of their dress, in hopes of mitigating 
this ineffectiveness: one is to wear reds, which, how- 
ever, fail to produce either harmony or contrast ; 
the other is to dress in fawn-colors and grays, as 
if hoping by this paler setting to give color to 
themselves by contrast. All this is futile: fawns 
and grays require a complexion either brilliant or 
delicate ; browns are out of the question; soft 
pinks or blues, well contrasted with white of a 
creamy tone, or black, make the best choice. If 
the eyes are green, dark green may be used ; but 
we rarely find them green with this type. 

There is hardly any type that has not its ad- 
vantage over others. The one we have just men- 
tioned may have a peculiar elegance from its very 
quietness. It is easy for the more effective types 
to look overdressed and conspicuous ; let this less 
effective one turn its deficiency into a distinguish- 
ed unobtrusiveness. : 

We will give the following table of colors for 
this type, feeling sure that none will have a wider 
usefulness, and set at advantage some of our 
most charming women, often our must spiritual 
and intellectual, often, alas! the most delicate in 
health, and requiring, therefore, the more care in 
the choice of dress. 


COLORS TO BE CHOSEN, 


Black, never dull. Pale blue, never chalky. 
agit el Invisible blue. 
Pale pink, warm tone. Invisible green. 


COLORS TO BF AVOIDED. 


Fawn-colors, Browns. 

Tan-colors. Lavender. 

Blue-white. Bright greens. 

Grays. All rich tones of claret, 
Frank blue, maroon, purple, etc, 
Yellows. Olive green. 

Reds. 


White, by casting reflected lights, clears the 
complexion ; yet where the complexion lacks brill- 
iancy, white may easily be used in too t 
quantity, and just in what quantity can only be 
determined by experiment. : 

Black that has a dull surface, like cloth or 
cashmere, may often be trying when the complex- 
ion is not clear, where the black of satin, well re- 
lieved by lace—black or white—may be a most 
becoming setting, The black of velvet has rare- 
ly a fault. 

Invisible blue or invisible green, in velvet, has 
almost the effect of black in the evening, and is 
much richer in tone; yet it may be worn by this 
type, and relieved by white lace and the pale pink 
of a flower, or a delicate ribbon, giving a charm- 
ing effect. 

Winter morning dress—invisible green cash- 
mere, with linings of pale pink, cap of lace, with 
pale pink bows, lighter green stockings, with dark 
green clocks; black or dark green kid slippers. 
Carry in pocket a pale pink handkerchief. 

The same, with lining of a warm pale blue, and 
blue stockings in same tone of color. 

Morning dress of invisible blue, trimmed with 
dark fur, and lined with a paler blue, cap of a 
plaid handkerchief—pale pink, blue, and creamy 
white. 

Morning dress of creamy white cashmere, with 
pale pink tie, or with pale pink roses. 

Morning dress of invisible green cloth or cash- 
mere, with waistcoat of creamy white cashmere, 
and pale pink tie, cuffs turned back of cream- 
white cashmere; gray stockings, : 

Morning dress of invisible blue, with trimmings 
of velvet, same shade, pink or blue tie. 

Morning dress of pale pink cashmere, lined 
with a pink almost white: wear with it a full 
muslin scarf swathed about the throat, with a 
bow tied with lace ends; a white lace cap, with 
ends loosely tied beneath the chin. Gray stock- 
ings and slippers will be charming with this dress. 
This same costume in blue, and trimmed with 
Breton lace, will be pretty; but if of pale blue, 
it will in most cases be wise not to choose a plain 
surface, but a fine check, which gives a soft and 
silvery tone, and looks at a distance like a plain 
color. A foulard of a ehintz pattern containing 
pink and blue, and trimmed with bows of plain 
pink and blue ribbon mixed together, and sub- 
i with some simple lace, may be very charm- 
ing. 

A blue muslin, with a little pattern in white 
upon it, is not too striking for this type, and black 
velvet ribbon may be used with it for sash or 
bows. 

Black must not be worn with pink for this type, 
unless when the pink serves as a lining, and is 
very subdued. Blue must not be worn in rich 
stuffs, such as silk, in too great mass. All vio- 
lent effects of color must be avoided; black and 
white never worn together, except in lace or oth- 
er transparent stuffs. 

And for ornaments, neither diamonds, nor opals, 
nor garnets, nor rubies, nor topazes, nor amethysts, 
should be worn. 

If the eyes are blue, a sapphire may be worn, 
though often it will be too deep in color; some- 
times a greenish turquoise will be becoming, some- 
times a pearl, moon-stone, chalcedony, ornaments 
of intaglios, or mosaic, or scarabees—something ' 
quiet and distinguished, an ancient coin, or some- | 
thing rare aud curious rather than brilliant, 
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isturtic Gown For Girt From 3 To 7 YEARS OLD. 


Artistic Costumes for Little Girls. 


RUE miniatures of grown-up folk are our lit- 

tle ones to-day. Mamma has but to choose 

a smaller edition of her own garments in simpler 
fabrics and trimmings, and she has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing her girls at least are attired quite 
in approved style. Not that Fashion transforms 
them into the premature damsels that gaze at us 
so demurely from Charles I. pictures. Indeed, 
the goddess would have a difficult task if she 
tried it. Only fancy the roguish, gleeful child- 
hood of these times forced into such prim pro- 
priety! No, the borrowed garments of older 
wearers merely set with pretty quaintness on our 
juveniles. The tremendous bonnet is, perhaps, 
the only feature about which there could be two 
opinions, but really, in its most ex: rated 
phase, we can but look amused at it: the little 
face inside seems-to. be all the merrier for its 
huge screen. Maybe the vogue of short costume 
has helped this fitness of the same style for young 
and old; a trained dress demands a certain flow 
in all its details, but the bunchings, sashes, pleat- 
ings, etc., now so popular, adapt themselves 
equally to a costume reaching the knees or the 
ankles, Again, the light materials in use soon 
impart daintiness to the children’s attire. Look 
at the pretty gown of our first figure, the quaint 
simplicity of which it is made up in plain and 
fancy cambric of the most cheerful shades, or in 
the palest cashmere, stylishly trimmed with satin. 
This garb, if you please, is called the “ esthetic,” 
and though the little girl probably concerns her- 
self more .about dollies and sugar-plums than 
High Art, she certainly wears it with grace. The 
long, narrow skirt, with its two flounces, the 
short waist and broad sash, the armhole puffings 


Breaxrast OVERALL For Girt From 3 To 7 YEARS 
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and big collar, have all become quite familiar in 
modern nursery-rhyme books, as well as the poke 
bonnet. Bright blue and scarlet are. the rival 
colors in ribbons, the ombré kinds being gener- 
ally preferred this season. Our small esthetic 
carries a sunshade, too, which harmonizes with her 
plain attire. Among figured parasols there are 
none prettier than the baby ones of spotted cot- 
ton, with lining and pinked-out frillings in fou- 
lard, a bow of the same ornamenting the handle 
of polished wood.’ The breakfast overall is also 
one of an attractive nature. Mothers will appre- 
ciate the easy cut of this garment, to which an 
artistic touch is given by the puffedssleeves and 
ruffle; for school wear they will no doubt choose 
it in one of the many washing cambrics brought 
into requisition for the purpose, or in the ever- 
durable holland and French linen, enlivened with 
colored satteen or twill. The overall is also 
made up in serge, beige, and cashmere, the latter, 
for dressy toilettes, being adorned with embossed 
velvet. The bib collar of such frocks exhibits 
almost every freak of stitchery: it is frequently 
honey-combed by colored cotton, or ‘set in flat 
pleats caught down with feather stitching, while 
as to gaugings it has almost every kind—verti- 
cal, horizontal, spaced, close set, or rucked, etc. 
The accompanying hat is, as usual, in the dress 
material. 

The short-waisted missie in the centre certainly 
belongs to Kate Greenaway’s school. . Her gown 
will look best in some soft fabric—beige, delaine, 
summer serge, or cashmere, for instance—unless 
it is going to be quite a stylish affair, when it will 
be reproduced in satin or foulard, of a full crim- 
son or royal blue, beautifully relieved by one of 
the imitation Mechlin or blonde laces. As an 
out-door costume, it may be worn either with a 
“Hundred Years Ago” bonnet of the same silk, or 
with a large Leghorn hat, of queer flopping shape, 
tied down by ribbons 
exactly in the color 
of the straw. Rather 
diverse are the envel- 
oping garments ; some 
parents adhere to the 
long paletot in the 
palest and thinnest 
cloths, ornamentally 
tabbed and piped with 
colored satin; others 
prefer a Louis XV. 
jacket opening with 
large revers in silk or 
velvet, though the ma- 
jority patronize either 
the gauged cloak or 
an adaptation of the 
Pilgrim Ulster. This 
garb, the innovation of 
Jast autumn, has wend- 
ed its way to the lit- 
tle ones rather shorn 
of one or two of its 


friar’s girdle has, in 
most cases, given way 
to a hip band sustain- 
ing a satchel of the 
stuff itself, and the 
cape is often divested 
of its hood, though 
when it has one, the 
gay silk lining forms 
a leading point of the 
whole. By-the- way, 
ladies who wish to face 
their Pilgrim cloaks 
afresh will find the 
very thing in the new 
cockle brocaded silk. 

Then comes the loose 
princesse frock of the 
child with arms behind 
her, making some im- 
portant resolve which 
we must leave to her 
busy brain. Plain and striped ginghams, especial- 
ly pink, have a great vogue for these simple dress- 
es, likewise various cotton canvases, piqués, and 
linens trimmed with plain contrasting bands, or 
more fancifully with strips of Russian embroidery. 
If in summer woollen fabrics, the shoulder-cape is 
often finished by a silk cord with tassels, tied in 
a bow at the throat. Honey-combing freely fig- 
ures in dresses of this cut; occasionally the front 
fullness resolves itself into a tapered plastron, 
divided into cells by stitches of contrasting silk, 
while round the lower part gauged tabs fall over 
a skirt honey-combed to within an inch or two of 
its edge. 

The cozy Mother Hubbard cloak, with its flut- 
ed bonnet, produces a winsome little “grand- 
mamma.” For. warmest days the eloak is pre- 
pared in holland, with gay satteen lining the frill 
of sleeves and neck; while of a more substantial 
character it appears in cashmere, Angola, and 
beige, similarly ornamented with satin. Pompa- 
dour, cambrics, and Levantine stripes are now 
creeping, into these old-fashioned garments, and 
their effect is very striking. In the buttons pearl 
and metal have the preference, and though not 
very large, they are replete with decoration in the 
shape of chasing, inlet atoms of colored glass, 
embossing, ete. 


THE MARTYR LANDLADY. 
See illustration on page 384, 


s RS. MITE!” Just like she was. How 
well I remember her ! 

Here she is. The head of the establishment. 
The lady whom the boarding-house belongs to. 
Our genial hostess, “the Giantess,” the scoffers 
have dubbed her, “ the Giantess of Grindyerbones 
Castle.” A smal), thin, wiry, washed-out woman, 
eager and anxious-faced. She comes forward 
with a forced smile, which has something that 
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seems to me quite pitiful about it. She is dress- 
ed as near to the fashion as she has time to fol- 
low it, but her clothes have a tossed and tumbled 
look about them, as though they were thrown 
about carelessly when taken off at night, and sat 
upon or crushed beneath a heavy weight. She 
rubs one hand over the other as she speaks to 
you, and more than once, in the few sentences she 
has to say, promises the “ home comforts” prom- 
ised in the advertisement you read in your morn- 
ing paper before coming to her. “ Ghoul Square, 
sir,” she says, as you leave, “No.1. But allow 
me to give you one of my cards. Mrs. Mite, sir. 
Mite by name, and Mite by nature. It’s odd it 
should be so, isn’t it? He! he! All the gentle- 
men laugh—” And she stops abruptly, with no 
smile upon her face, over which a gray shadow 
passes, and her eyes wander with a frightened 
look around the room. A moment afterward, 
though, her hands are passing one over the other, 
and she beams with a dim radiance, and proffers 
you a crumpled courtesy as you take your leave, 
saying something more about the “ home com- 
forts.” 

Poor soul! There is no one on earth with less 
knowledge of the comforts of home. She has a 
house, but is not at home in it. She has a daugh- 
ter who does not care for her—who is pretty and 
idle and dirty, and who robs her when she can. 
She has a husband—a man of mystery, who is 
generally travelling, but who has been known to 
turn up after a long absence, and beat her the 
first night. 

Mrs. Todgers, you may remember, told Miss 
Pecksniff that no one would believe what she 
had undergone on account of gravy. “There is 
no such passion in human nature,” said she, “as 
the passion for gravy among commercial gentle- 
men.” And Mrs. Mite complains that she don’t 
know where to turn for “bits of brown.” By some 
fatality her board- 
ers all like their meat 
overcooked. There is, 
as a rule, no lack of 
gravy, but the joint 
“goes no way.” It is 
a sight to make you 
sad to see her when 
the cover is lifted, and 
the cormorants gath- 
ered round devour the 
leg of mutton with 
greedy eyes. There 
is, I fancy, something 
of shrinking appeal 
in her eyes, and when 
the eldest boarder, to 
whom the duties of 
carver are relegated, 
ruthlessly slashes the 
flesh with a knife that 
he has been three min- 
utes sharpening for 
the purpose, I have 
seen her involuntarily 
make a forward move- 
ment with her hand, 
as though she would 
shelter the poor mu- 
tilated thing from the 
brutal butcher, Anon, 
amidst the deafen- 
ing clatter of cut- 
lery, and the mumble 
and munching of the 
boarders’ jaws, the 
work of destruction 
goes on its greasy 
course, whilst she re- 
signedly looks on: she 
herself never eats at 
meal-times. 

Poor sufferer, there 
is ever on her face an 
expression of mingled 
fear and pain; the 
tones of her voice are 
those of one craving for mercy for herself and her 
belongings, and the food that “goes no way.” 

What is her history ?—for she has one, I am 
sure. What has she been? One day, by chance, 
on a top shelf in an old cupboard, I find a band- 
box containing a gauzy petticoat, some spangles, 
and a pair of old ballet shoes, wrapped in an old 
play-bill. 

“See here, Mrs. Mite, in the name of all that’s 
Terpsichorean, which of the old girls do these 
belong to?” 

“They're mine,” she says, quietly stretching 
forth her hand. 

“You don’t mean to say,” says J, “ that you—” 
And, in my funny way, I gave a twirl, and dropped 
into attitude. 

“The idea!” she says ; but says-no more. 

Not long afterward, one day at dinner, the con- 
versation turns on ballets and ballet-dancers, and 
Mrs. Topsawyer, our most important lady boarder, 
denounces the painted creatures from the lofty 
pinnacle of her own impregnable respectability. 
Little Green, however, our youngest gentleman, 
takes the popular poetical view—the sick girl 
supporting the aged mother, and buying her own 
seal-skin out of eighteen shillings a week. Whilst 
the dispute is at its height, I glance at Mrs. Mite. 
Her eyes are downcast, and there is a curious 
smile lurking round the corners of her mouth; 
but she is silent. 

No one ever was more on her guard—so equal 
to the occasion in any emergency. I do believe 
she has, at some time in her life, been a ballet- 
girl; but she was certainly born a lady. 

Well, bed-time comes at last, and with it rest 
of some kind. The forced smile fades away, and 
the feverish manner is put aside. Like a mask 
her gray face lies upon the pillow, and she dreams 
of tradesmen screaming for their money, and the 
cormorants clamoring for more and more food. 
Perhaps, too, she dreams of the man who is away 
travelling, and will come back again to take away 
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what little savings she has put away, and beat 
and bruise her in the silent night. 

I think I hear her smothered sobs, though they 
are not loud enough to disturb the house, and the 
thud of the ruffian’s fist. 

What a cruel shame it is! 


THE BUTTER-TREE. 


(PENTADESMA BUTYRACEA.) 


Ve attractive must be those localities upon 
the banks of the Niger where the native 
hut-dweller has ever within his reach a butter tub 
that never fails. The rich and oily secretion af- 
forded by the butter-tree is so abundant as to as- 
sure the house-mother of unlimited comfort in the 
cooking and dressing of viands-most desired, 

Indeed, so productive is this wonderful forest 
gift that fears are entertained lest its fruitfulness 
may at no late day effect'a great social revolu- 
tion in districts where it most abounds. Slave 
merchants have dreaded its power as an article 
of commerce, and at one period the King of Da- 
homey was induced to issue an order for the de- 
struction of all the butter-trees in his kingdom. 

But all attempts to destroy it have thus far 
proved useless, Cut, hewn at the roots, nay, even 
burned, it springs up with apparently renewed 
vigor; royal edicts are powerless, and “ shea-but- 
ter” is still sold abundantly in market, retaining 
its well-deserved popularity, even though imperi- 
al orders would, if carried out, utterly exterminate 
from the earth this marvellous gift of God. 
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Riker’s Pownrr is quite perfection, 
It absolutely defies detection. 

Used upon the most beauteous face, 
It adds thereto an extra grace. 


Sold everywhere, 25c. per box. Ww». B. Riker 
& Son, Druggists, 353 Sixth Avenue, sole manu- 
facturers. Test it. Those who prefer a liquid 
preparation will find Riker’s Cream of Roses the 
Taost satisfactory article they can use.—[Com.] 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 

I usrp Horeford’s Acid Phosphate in a revere case 

of nervous prostration; was pleased with the result. 

I shall prescribe it hereafter with a great deal of confi- 


dence. A. G. Bisseit, M.D, 
Detroit, Mich.—[Adv.] 


Prrsons with weak stomachs onght to have their bis- 
cuit, etc., raised with Hanford’s None Such Baking 
Powder, said to be the most simple kind made, and to 
conten nothing but the best Cream Tartar and Soda. 
—{Com.] 


Anp now the boot and shoe men have got it. They 
think they can get the same money for less leather by 
eelling a bottle of German Corn Remover. Sold by 
druggists. 25 cents.—[4dv.] 


ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dyape ptics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Suld 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Royat Baxtne Powprr Co., New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


GERMAN 


SWEET CHOCOLATE. 


The most popular sweet 
Chocolate inthe market. It 
is nutritious and palatable; 
a particular favorite with 
children, and a most excel- 
lent article for family use. 
The genuine is stamped 8. 
German, Dorchester, Mass. 
Beware of imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CoO., 
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Dorchester, Mass. 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
G R | [ L0 N Sold by all Chemists 
and Drugygists. 
75 cents the box. 
CORSET. 
Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
» ever made is thus secured. 
<x Recommended by our best 
RY ect tie as not injurions to 
0K health. For sale by Chicago 
MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 
CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 
856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIRS IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
T A M A R A laxative and refreshing 
de la Faculte de Paris, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris, 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
Corset Co.,67 WashingtonSt., 
Chieago, Il Price by mail, 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING| 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 

ment. Established 1874. For circular, s 
Miss WARY HUNTINGDON, 

P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


PHOTOS Speer ees 


Views of Chicago, &c. Cz 


idress 


over 1500, and prices whole 
retail, sent free. E. LOVE 
88 State Street, Chicago, 


LOVELY Moss-Rose & Avss't. Chromo Cards, 
name on, 10c. A 32-col. story paper Free with 
every order. Amrnioan Cagp Co., West Haven, Conn. 
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ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND 
DECORATIVE PORCELAIN. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELLER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is appro- 

riated to a very complete stock of fine BRONZES, 

antel Sets, Marble, Bronze, and Polished Brass 
CLOCKS, with chimes and (patented) atem-winding 
attachments controlled by this house; travelling 
Clocks, &c., together with choicest pieces of decor- 
ative PORCELAIN, in Plaques, Vases, Jardinieres, &c., 
of the Royal Worcester, Minton, and other favorite 
Wares, selected with critical taste and of the latest 
importation, forming a collection of rare merit. 

Visite, if for inspection only, are particularly invited. 


Roth’s Patent Donble-Bone Corset 


Is made with a double row of 
bones on the side, where strength 
and pliability are most desired, 
and will 


Positively not Break Down. 


Should they do so, merchants are 
authorized and requested to re- 
turn the money. Sold in the leading retail 
stores, or samples by mail, 81 25. 
ROTH & GOLDSCHMIDT, Manufacturers, 
16 Walker Street, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL JAPANESE FANS 


At about one half former prices. Each Fan contains unique and 
elegant designs interspersed with silver spray, two silver bands or 
borders encircling the whole. The Ribs and Outsides are heavily 
Lacquered, the latter being boautifully decorated with either Gold or 
Silver. We have selected the latest and most fashionable shades of 
color, and ladies who desire a stylish and rea)ly beautiful fan ata 
trifling cost, either to present to a friend or for their own use, should 
order one or more at once. Our lady friends must not associate these 
fans with the common Japanese fans sold at a low price. The above 
{llustration is an exact representation ofthe fan. Each fan packed in 
astrong bor. Price 21 cents, or seven Scpostage stamps. Three 
fans (different shades of color if desired) for 5&0 cents. Send clean 
portage stampe of any denomination, and we will mail the fans post- 
paid. Address 


EUREKA TRICK & NOVELTY CO., 
Box 4614. 87 Warren 8St., New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only srgaing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., Without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


twelve for 48 cents. 
stamps of any denomination. 


EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 


(June 11, 1881. 


ASK FOR 


THE DIADEM COMB. 


PA'CENTED. 


GOLD, SILVER, AND NICKEL PLATE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO., 


NEW YORI. 


~DEGBIAF & TAYLOR, 
Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th Street, 


Running through to 
No. 48 WEST 15th STREET, 


THE LARGEST FURNITURE AND BED- 
DING ESTABLISHMENT IN THE CITY. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


o WAVE” 


The unparalleled succers of 
this charming addition to a 
t lady’s toilet is due to their 

CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means lenst, 
) the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE givento ey wearer, 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE'S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature js, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG*LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pine and the danger of ruining of one's 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
jlege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for IJJust’d Catalogue free. We have NO Agents. 


qprererror HAIR. — Madam Wambold’s 
Specific permanently removes superfluous hair 
without injuring the skin. Send for circular. 

Madam WAMBOLD, 34 Sawyer St., Boston, Mase. 


Beautiful Japanese Table Mats. 


A handsome and useful Japanese article, and one the value 
of which the ladies will at once appreciate. 
made of a material as thin as paper, yet 80 strong that a very 
energetic pull fails to tear it. 
known only to the Japanese, from whose deft hands it ema- 
nates. Each mat is very handsomely decorated with curious 
Japanese designa. They can be used for a thousand and one 
purposes, and make really elegant ornaments for the centre- 
table or piano. 
follows: three assorted patterns for 18 cents; six for 30 center; 
Mailed, postpaid. Send clean postage | 


It is a table mat 


Its construction is a secret 


We have six different patterns. Prices are as 


Address 


87 Warren Street, New York. 


RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.) 


Five Shadee—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). 


box, 25 cents. 


To suit all complexions. Per 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 


SARAH BERNHARDT, MARIE ROZE, 


MINNIE HAUK, 


Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Eytinge, 
Maud Granger, 
Mile. Angele, 
Kitty Blanchard, 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


ETELKA GERSTER, FANNY DAVENPORT, 


Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 
Linda Dietz, 
Effie Ellsler, 
Marte Litta, 

KE. von Stamwitz, 


Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Rogers, 


and many others. 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(VOR KNITANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 


Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. - 

Three Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. Large bottles, 50 cents. This is beyond all doubt the Porrst and 
Most Satisractory Skin Lotion in existence, being Positive.y Guaranteed free from ARsENIO, CORROSIVE 
Suntimatrs, Leap, Bismotu, Citanx, Wittina, MAGNESIA, Or ANYTHING detrimental. 

The above articles are manufactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable drug firms in the City, 
viz: WM. B. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between 2ist and 22d Streets, New York. 


Sold everywhere. 


A Book ‘of 112 pages royal « 
It also contains “a Gala 


hair. 


illustrations of articles of n 
Mailed to any address upor 


Its postage 


vo, contains: full information with regard to « 
It-edge Spe 


home, and 1s, 


‘CAN EPITOME ON BEAUTY.”’ 


h re and the care of the 

lty Houses of N. Y.,” as well as over 280 

1 complete SHOPPING CYCLOPEDIA. 
HELMER & GLUTH, Publishers, 


tT THIR NEAR Broaoway, New York. 


EENTH ST 


|IEPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well- selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tina, 3g and Ib., labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 
Also, Eymps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


lie 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest 


ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 


TEETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this BaLsamic dentifrice has 
a beneficial effect on the TEETH and GuUMs. 
IupurE Breau, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as § 
water, and has been endorsed by the most }% 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists. (@ 


FFERIE NIS* 


Our Complete Set for $10. 


Cannot be equalled in this country, 
Jefferie’s Best IMPORTED SETS, $20, 
35, $340, and $50. 

Our superior Match Tennis Ball, felt covered and 
cemented, per dozen, by mail, $5. All leading clubs 
that have given this ball a trial pronounce it supe= 
rior in firmness, and without the lumpy 
defect of the English ball. Send stamp tor 
catalogue. PECK & SN Y DER, Manufacturers, 
124 & 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


$25, $30, 


Tine Salvator for invaiids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 
A Superior Nutritive in Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and 
intestines. 


in Sami position, principally the GLUTEN de- 
rived from the WHITE WINTER FLINT 
WHEAT CEREAL, a sold extract, the inven- 
tion of an eminent Chemist. It has not only been 
highly recommended but certified to by a large 
number of Chemists and Physicians--representing 
a very high degree of medical science--as the 
SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 
FOOD FOR THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION 
OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, and for Mothers 
lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 
Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition-- 


That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Blood. 
That which is easy of Digestion--never 
constipating. That which Is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those intestinal 
Disorders Incidental to childhood. 

And, while it would pe diiicult to conceive of 
anything in Food or Dessert more Creamy or de- 
licious, or more Nourishing and Strengthening as 
an aliment in Fevers, Pulrionar: jomplafata 
Dyspepsia and General Debility its Medicinal 
Excellence in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 
Dysentery, Chronic Diarrhosa and Cholera 

infantum, | 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 
S ae sOLoBby aN, - 
ipRUGECIST 
i INTHE R " 


IPRINCIPAL CITIES! (ak 


SS ee 
ys. justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation, is, 


OF THE 


UNITED Stat 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 

§ P 250 Richly Colcred 
BE UTIFUL CRA 1» Embossed Scraps, for 
Screens, Albums, etc., including Bouquets of Flowers, 
Animals, Groups of Fruit, Birds, Leaves, Hunting 
Scenes, Colored Portraits of Celebrities, &c., &c. The 
above will be sent, post free, upon receipt of Postal 
Order for one dollar, or a one dollar bill. Address 
ROBERT GAUL & CO., Fine Art Publishers, 2 Elder 
Street, Bishopsgate, London, England. 


OLLING CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 


of others use them, 
Send for Circular to 


FOLDING CHAI& CO., New Haven. Conn. 


June 11, 1881.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


STERN BROTHERS | 


32 to 36 West 23d St., 
NEW YORK, 


Are now offering the largest stock of 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
Suits and Garments : 


LSO, 
DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 


UNDERWEAR, 


TO BE FOUND IN THE COUNTRY. 


Goods sent to all parts of the United States and 
Canada. 

Send for our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, which 
will be mailed upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS. 


Established Half a Century. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


New and elegant designs in Black Fringes, 
Gimps, and Buttons, samples of which will 
be sent on application stating about what 
price goods are wanted. Colored Fringes 
made to match samples, with Buttons to 
correspond. 

P.S.—Wholesale Department, second and 
third floors. 


SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Illustrated Catalogue 


Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, No- 


tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &c. 
Prompt and special attention given to mail orders. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO., 


Broadway and 10th St.,.N-Y. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
, The Ladies’ Sewing Compamon 


isa very usefularticle. It 
hangs on the wall ont of 
the reach of the “ little 
ones,” holds two thim- 
j bles,large or small, a vel- 
vet emery cushion for 
needles and pins, four 
spools of thread, and pair 
of scissors, making a very 
neat ornament for the 
room, as well as to help 
keep things in their re- 
spective places. This is 
the best selling article 
you EVER SAW. One 
little girl, mime years old, in Iowa, 
sold 50 in two days. One agent in 
Michigan has sold over 5,000 at 
retail since last July. Never was 
an article invented that sells equal 
to this. Everybody buys it. Sample, 
with best terms to agents, sent free 
on the receipt of 30 ets. in postage 
stamps orcurrency. Address all or 
ders to F. M. Van ETTEN, 208 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill 


TRIAL COPY FREE! 


NG 


8E 
COMPANION. 


FACT! FICTION! FUN! 


Great Authors! Great Stories! 


~~ aN No. 590 oF 


NATURDAY J OURNAL 


Commence three splendid serials by American 
Authors, whoge names are Household Words. 

Send name and address on a postal card and sample 
copy will be sent free. 


PUBLISHERS OF ‘“‘SATURDAY JOURNAL,” 


98 Winiiam St., New Yorx. 


Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished to withstand 
d or sea-alr, 


CRAP 


“Domestic” BuILDING, B’way & 14th St., N. 


Lisrary or Coneress, 
Coryrient Orrior, WAsuINGToNn. 

To wit: Be tr Rememurrep, that on the 11th day 
of May, Anno Domini 1881, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of New York, have deposited in this Office 
the titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which 
are in the following words, to wit: 


MARCO PAUL'S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Boston. By Jacon Asport. 
STUYVESANT. A Franconia Story. By the Aa- 


thor of the Rollo Books. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 

: Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for 
the further terms of fourteen years from the expira- 
tion of their respective copyrights. 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 


SUMMER GOODS OPEN. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


A_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 

= oO 0 
DRESs GOODS. Ovo 
MILLINERY. 


oO C FANCY GOODS. 
oe O apy 
DOMESTICS.9 O Unperwear. 
eae O —s 
LINENS. O OG LACES. 

QO 
° JONES ° 
D fe) 
a) oO 
2s 1s . ews x 


f = - 
| Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
| New York City. 


x 


\ 
x 


“>, JONES .° 


SHOES. 0 O Cuttery. 
Upnorereey. oO CCROGKERY. 
FURNITURE. [G O°” GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. 0 AO REFRIGERATORS. 


= Gist = 
CARPETS, RUGS, &c. ‘\/MOUSEFURN'G Goopbs, 


Fine line of CHILDREN'S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 


Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Uneqnalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JONE 8th Avenue JONES 


and 19th St. 
NEW YORE: 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


LADIES’ HOSIERY. 


Roman Stripes and Hair-lines in French 
Lisle Threads; also, solid colors in all the 
New Shades. Fancy Balbriggan Striped and 
Solid Colors. Silk Hose, choice novelties in 
Embroidered and Plain Tints. 


GENTLEMEN'S HOSIERY, 
Balbriggan, Lisle Thread, and Silk. Plain 
and Fancy Styles. 


UNDERWEAR FOR SUMMER 


of every description for Ladies, Misses, and 
Gentlemen. 
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HARPER'S CYCLOPEDIA 


JAMES McCREERY & British ald Americal Poetry. 


CO0.”’s Dress Goods Depart- 
ment has always been at- 
tractive to ladies who de- 
mand the best fabrics, latest 
styles, and lowest prices. 
This year the stock of 
seasonable goods is larger 
and more varied than ever 
before, and includes many 
special and exclusive novel- 
| ties for Spring dresses that 
| Offer the fullest possible 
value for the money. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Iilth St., 
New York. 


BARGAINS 


Mavile Clocks 


LE BOUTILIER & C0. 


3 Union Square, New York. 


Unique 


Assortment of 


PARASOLS 


In chvice designs and colors. 


Broadway & |9th St) 7 7G Taylor 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 


BUNTINGS, 


Great sale of Buntings this week ; large assortment of 
Black and Colored, Plata, Striped, and Lace Buntings. 

Also, sale of BLACK CASHMERES, All Wool, 40 
in. wide, at 50c., Gtc., and 88c. This is a job lot, and 
well worth 20c. a yard more. 


PARASOLS. 


All the latest designs at popular prices. 
Send for Catalogue. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. ¥. 


THURBER'S BIRD SEED, 


Properly Mixed 
-lb. Cartoons. 
Onur Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
ed, combined by an expert, 
and neatly packed in one- 
pound cartoons, with a piece 
of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
toon. If you wish your Birds 
to thrive, ask your Grocer for 
THURBER'’S Bird Seed; alxo 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 
ages to go with the Seed. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
6 East 14th St., N.Y. 


Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers 
and Importers of Real Honiton and 
Point Lace Braids. How to Make Lace, 250 
Illustrations of all the Stitches, 50c., post free. 

Say 8c. for Illustrated Price-List. -@e 


in 


4 Lovely Floral, Panel, Hand,& 


with name,10c. Franklin Prt 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $% outfit 
free. Address H. Hatuett & Co.,Portland, Maine. 


uet Chromo Cards, 
0., New Haven, Ct. 


Broadway and Twenticth Street. 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 


THE VALDENIA, 
A Combination of Embroidery and Lace, sold 
by all retailers at prices from 10 cents to 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ 4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Yeag............... 400 | 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year.............+ oe. 4:00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sqnare, N, Y, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD.CO'S 
. BEAUTIFUL_EVER BLOOMING 


The oy ane making a 


We deliver Strong Pot Plants, 
suitable for immediate bloom, Sy, by mail, postpaid, 
at all post-offices. § splendid varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $13 12 for $25; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 
35 for $5; 75 for $10; 100 for $13. We CIVE 
AWAY, in Premiums and Extras, more ROSES 
than most establishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE 

a complete Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. elegantly illustrated, 
describes 500 newest and choicest varieties —/ree to ali. 


THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Bose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 


EDITED BY 
EPES SARGENT. 


Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 


How has Mr. Sargent performed his task? He has 
shown the knowledge and the skill that might have 
been expected from so well rend and so accomplished 
awriter; he has shown a catholicity as well as a sure- 
ness of taste; and he has avoided the two great temp- 
tations which always lie in wait for the latest editor— 
the determination to represent his authors by poems 
that were never before quoted, and the determination 
to represent his subject by authors that were never 
before quoted —a hazardous undertaking, in which 
success, except a measurable success, is alinost impos- 
sible. He has proceeded on what seems to me the 
true principle of arrangement, that of chronology; he 
has made his selections as full as he could consistent- 
ly with the multitude to be selected from, neither re- 
jecting old ones because they were old, nor accepting 
new ones because they were new, but earnestly aim- 
ing in both cases to represent the great body of Brit‘ 
ish and American poets at their best, and their best 
only; and he has felt the demand of his work —the 
natural demand of its readers for information con¢ 
cerning it and its authors, biographical, critical, his- 
torical; in short, for all sorts of information—an im- 
perative demand which he has fultilled with a thor- 
oughness that is honorable to his scholarship, and a 
modesty that is honorable to his genius, That suck 
2 work as this might have been done differently, I can 
see; that it could have been done better, I do nut see 
at all.—R. H. Stopparp, in The Critic 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


CR Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of thé 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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The On y Remedy 
i That Acts at the Same Time on A 
he Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneyspe 


4 This combined action ives it wonderful 
power to cure all diseases. 


Why Are We Sic 


— a ee Eo 

Because we allow these great organs to be- 
come clogged or torpid, and poisonous hu- 
mors are therefore forced tnto the bloo 
that should be expelled naturally. 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne: 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 
by causing free action of these organs and 

@ restoring their power to throw off disease. 

Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys ? 

Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 

Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice int 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 
One package will make six qts of Medicine. 
Get it of your Druggist, he wilt order tr 

Sor ace Price, $1.00. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Proprietors, 

| (Willsend post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


ORGANS, [5 useful stops, 5 gets reeda, 


} ’ 
BEATTY’S only $65. Pianos, $125 up. 27 Illus. 
Catalog. Farr. Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


NEW MUSIC. 


40 Choice _ Pieces with Complete Words 
and Music for only 21 Cents. 

The usual price of sheet music is 35 cents per pie 
price the above 40 pieces would cost #14.00. 
cost of music is due to the few pieces sold of each pie 
the large discount made to dealers, 
new nmiusic into every household, we will send 4O pieces 
of our latest and best Music, consisting of all the vocal 
Gems trom the Comic Operas of Olivetie, The 


hat 


eh 
, and 
In Order to introduce our 


Mascotte, Billee Taylor, now all the 
rage in Lond New York ani Boston, to- 
gether with Ss > RALLADS, DUETS, 
WALTZE KAS, ete., ete., by the 


Agents’ profit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit $500, $4 outfit free. 
ie. G. Ripxour & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$55.66 

prsks FOR LADIES, Letters Received, Private 
Boxes. General Agency, 6 West 14th St., N. Y. 
InNew Type{fic 

YOUR NAMES Secatasl0¢ 
New styles, by best artists: Bouquets, Birds, Gold 
Chromos, Landscapes, WaterScenes,etc.—no two alike, 
‘ Agent's Uomplete Sample Book,25c. Great variety 
Advertising and Bevel-Edge Cards, Lowest prices to dealers 
and printers. 100 Samples Fancy Advertising Cards, 50c. 

Address STEVENS BROS,, Box 22, Northford, Ct. 
Can secure permanent employment 

Lady Agen with good salary selling Queen City 
Skirt and Stocking Supporters, etc. ample outfit 
Free. Address Queca City Suspender Co,, C incinnati,O. 


Carda, Chromo, Motto, Roses, &c.,all new style,name 
on 10c. Agt’s samp!es 10c. G.A. Spring, Northford, Ct. 


ALEGME NT WANTED. £100,100 


3 re 
ALESLADIESSN SOSITION with PARTICULARS, 
4. M. RICHARDSON & CO., 104 W. 42d 8t., New York. 


Large new style prettiest Chromo Cards sold, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nussau, N.Y. 


5 Flegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
e with name, 1@c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


ga WEEK. $12 day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine, 
30 


Happy Day, Chromo, Lace, &c., Cards, with name 


& morocco case, 10c. Hf. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn, 


Landscape, Chromo Cards, &c., name on, 10c. 20 
Gilt- kdge Cards,10c. Clinton & Co, North Haven,Ct. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


THE MARTYR LANDLADY.—[(Sgx Pace 381.) 


FACETIZ. 


“Wet, I’m getting about tired of this ’ere life,” 
éaid an ultra specimen of the genins tramp. ‘Going 
half starved one day, and drenched to the skin anoth- 
er; sleeping one night in a barn, the next night under 
& hedge, and the third in the lock-up; this life isn't 
what it used to be. Tell yer what ‘tis, boys, if ’twasn’t 
for the looks of the thing, I'd go to work.” 


“Damp WAL, it 


—S—_—_ 


Laura has once been told that it suits her Style of Beauty to be extremely ani- © 
mated ; so she is always on the sparkle, even though Brown is telling her, in bro- 


ken accents, that ‘‘ when he saw the Judge put on the Black Cap, he nearly fainted 
away,” etc. 


and jolly scrumptious too !”’ 


Morto ror a Barser—There’s nothing like lather. Why are people who stutter not to be relied upon ?— 
—_—_—_o—— Because they are always breaking their word. 

“T never contract bad habite,” said Robinson to his 

wife. 


asap peta, 
Why does a “ baby boy” always receive a hearty wel- 
“No, dear, you generally expand them,” washer reply. 


come in a family ?—Because it never comes a miss. 
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Why did i lawe? Se was much against 
4s Gull, F ony assure nyow.” 


MR. GEORGE WASIIINGTON BLINKERS IN SEARCH OF A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Whereas Maud knows that her great Charm lies in a certain hungry look of in- 
effable Yearning toward the Infinite, and piles it on Charles, who is assuring her 
that all he ‘got to eat in Spain was fat pork stewed with garlic and broad-beans, 


“ Well, you are the biggest goose I ever saw!” ex- 
claimed Jones to the partner of his joys and sorrows, 

And Mrs. Jones smiled upon him with a seraphic 
amile as she remarked, ‘Ob, Jones, you are such a 
self-forgetful darling !” 
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Summer Costumes, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on front page. 

Fig. 1.—Watkine Costume. This graceful Pa- 
risian dress is made of pomegranate red satin Su- 
rah and silver gray nuns’ veiling. The skirt of red 
satin Surah is shirred to the depth of ten inches 
below the waist, and falls thence to the foot in fine 
pleats. A wide scarf of nuns’ veiling forms the 
over-skirt; this is gathered in coquilles down the 
middle of the front, and is draped very high be- 
hind, forming natural folds of abundant drapery 
beginning at the belt under the little basque of 
the corsage. The short basque of nuns’ veiling 
has three bias folds crosswise on the hips, the 
upper one simulating a belt, and being completed 
by a bow in front; at the back these folds stop 
at the pouf which terminates the corsage. A 
large piece of the red satin Surah is shirred 
around the neck in the shape of a collar, and 
falls in fan-shaped pleats curved down the front 
and back; this piece ceases to be pleated at the 
waist line behind, and is enlarged to form a pouf. 
The sleeves have a red pleating at the wrist and 
some folds above. Gray straw hat, with pome- 
granate velvet and silk trimming, and a cluster 
of gray and red ostrich tips. Red Surah umbrel- 
la, with rose lining. 

Fig. 2.—Warerina-piace Costume, This 
youthful toilette is of sky blue Surah, trimmed 
with écru lace. The skirt of foundation silk 
is entirely covered with pleated lace flounces. 
The over-skirt has a pointed apron, and falls 
very low behind, with the sides turned back en 
vevers, and trimmed with lace and satin rib- 
bon loops. The full waist is shirred around the 
neck, and worn under a corselet that is cut out 
in points on the lower end, finished by bows 
of satin ribbon, and laid over two full frills of 
the lace. Elbow sleeves with one lengthwise 
row of lace and two frills around the arm, sur- 
mounted by a scarf of the Surah and bow of nar- 
row ribbon. Leghorn hat, with blue Surah scarf, 
blue facing in the brim, and a cluster of pink 
and yellow roses. Blue Surah parasol, with écru 
lace frill. Lemon-colored undressed kid gloves, 
and amber-colored shell bracelets. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 84 of Harrer’s YOUNG PEOPLE, tssued 
June 7, opens with an exciting chapler of “ The 
Cruise of the * Ghost,” in which the boys havea 
very fortunate escape from a crew of river thieves. 
Lt also contains another chapter of Major Pinto’s 
adventures. in Africa, illustrated ; a capital article 
on Lawn Tennis, with illustration, diagram of 
the courts, and instructions as to laying out the 
ground, and how to play the game ; stories by Fim- 
my Brown, DAVID KER, AGNES CARR, and W. 
T. PETERS ; @ beautiful double-page engraving ; 
and many other attractions. 


NEW STORY BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


In the number of HARPER'S WEEKLY for Fune 
18 was begun the publication of a new story by the 
popular novelist WILLIAM BLACK, entitled 


THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH, 
with numerous illustrations. 


1 Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Bathing Dresses, 
Cloaks, Caps, and Slippers ; Surah, Nuns’ Veil- 
ing, India Muslin, Beige, and other Summer City 
and Country Dresses; Ladies’ Summer Wrap- 
pings ; Boys and Girls’ Summer Suits; Ladies’ 
Bonnets, Caps, Dressing Sacques, Petticoats ; 
Embroidered Parasols and Fans, ete., etc. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 


ALADDIN’S LAMP. 


EADY money, says some one, is Alad- 
din’s lamp; it will summon the genii, 

and bring almost everything within our 
reach. Do we wish to sail in gondola or 
junk, to watch the moon rise among the 
Apennines, or see the midnight sun at Lof- 
foden f—we have only to bring out Aladdin’s 
lamp, and all will go smoothly with us. . Do 
we wish to cultivate ourselves in any given 
direction ; to foster this taste for art, or that 
for science; to publish the novel or poems 
which publishers fail to appreciate; have 
we a fancy for bric-a-brac, or the whim to 
sit in Congress, an aching void which only 
diamonds can fill, or a hobby for useless in- 
vention ?—Aladdin’s lamp is the very thing 
for us. In fact, ready money is one of the 
best messengers ever sent on an errand; it 
keeps us out of the slough of debt, it buys 
the best service, and perhaps love is the 
only thing in the world that it can not pur- 
chase, though it may procure a very fair 
counterfeit of that article, which the unob- 
servant might accept as the real, and it may 
ever bribe health to return. To be sure, 
one may become a bond-slave of the lamp ; 
but it is a slavery which nobody shuns, 
which calls for no under-ground railways or 
abolition movements. Though it can not 
bestow talent, it can awaken it, can till the 
arable fields of the mind till they yield a 
hundredfold; it can stimulate and develop 


all the dormant powers of the intellect: and 
though there is no royal road to knowledge, 
and the millionaire must wrestle with the 
alphabet as well as the beggar, yet ready 
money steps in later, with aids and abettors, 
quickens his imagination by the presence 
of the great masterpieces of art, introduces 
him to the wisest thoughts of Christendom 
or heathendom, to the deepest thinkers of 
his era, and ransacks every clime to sur- 
round him with luxury; with Aladdin’s 
lamp in his hand, science may become his 
servant, and art his plaything. But per- 
haps the greatest pleasure at the command 
of its possessor is the power to give, to feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked, to educate 
the ignorant, to endow hospitals, to encour- 
age struggling genius. So many live and 
flourish, however, without the auriferous 
beams of Aladdin’s lamp shining in their 
eyes, 80 many artists have produced their 
best works without-its aid, so many think- 
ers have spun their loftiest themes, so many 
inventors have worked miracles, and so 
many songs have soared from an attic and 
an empty stomach, that we willingly ac- 
knowledge it is not indispensable to happi- 
ness or perfection. Still, while the genius 
of some is inextinguishable, and will scintil- 
late, however humble the conditions, as well 
in a hut as a palace, that of others demands 
all the benefits that ready money confers, in 
order to do justice to itself. 


“PARMACETI FOR AN INWARD 
BRUISE.” 


. is a question whether there is not a sin 
of unselfishness. The cases are many 
where this humble virtue raises up a whole 
progeny of vices in the soul of him or her 
toward whom it is exercised. Thus the wife 
who never thinks of her own comfert or 
proper dignity feeds the incipient tyrant in 
the breast of her husband, till presently she 
has not a right which he feels bound to re- 
spect. And the husband who forgets him- 
self, and the claim of body and soul to rest 
and growth, that he may heap all things at 
the feet of his wife, fosters selfishness, van- 
ity, cruelty, in her. Thus parents injure 
children, children harm parents, and friend 
suffers at the hand of friend, though it was 
love that prompted to the ill-considered sac- 
rifice. 

But unselfishness may also turn and rend 
its possessor, women especially; and very 
good women above all others have reason 
to watch against that besetting sin. We 
are @ very nervous race. There is a whip 
in the sky to lash us on, if ever we pause 
for a moment in the incessant round of duty 
to family, friends, society. Night closes all 
too soon on our busy day. And we seem 
hardly to have slept when the vigilant sen- 
try, Dawn, standing on the threshold of to- 
morrow, calls us from our dreams. 

Women whose nerves are on the surface, 
played upon by every wind of discord that 
blows, and who put their conscience into 
basement and attic, as well as nursery and 
parlor, are often so overweighted by the 
slightest additional burden—as a hasty 
word from the husband on whose altar they 
are daily and hourly offering up their whole 
existence, or a declaration of independence 
from some stout young rebel among the chil- 
dren for whom they are forgetting that they 
are anything more than mothers and nurses 
—that they are crushed for the moment. 
The joy has gone out of life. The sacrifice 
they have made seems unknown and unval- 
ued, and if they had time, they could cry 
like any child. But they put their grief be- 
hind them, and goad themselves on with the 
braided thong of will and conscience to a 
completer forgetfulness of self, and its im- 
perious claim to consideration. 

Now, if they were dealing with a little 
child of organization as seusitive as their 
own, who was worn out with its tasks, as 
they with theirs, and who had burst into a 
“tantrum” such as only age and principle 
forbid to them, they would think only how 
to comfort and console. They would not 
remind the small sufferer, as they do them- 
selves, of all the blessings it enjoys and all 
the miseries it is spared, and close the ad- 
monition with a statement of the child’s 
wickedness and ingratitude in crying over 
its lot. Rather would they gather the poor 
little delinquent in tender arms, and soothe 
it with kisses and soft words, taking its view 
of life for the moment, but only to explain 
that things look dark because the baby brain 


is overtaxed and the baby body tired, and 


coaxing back smiles and contentment with 
a merry game or a frolic with the kitten. 
Why, then, should not these conscientious 
mothers take the medicine they administer ? 
The disease is the same, but in their case far 
the more serious. No woman born ever out- 
grew the need of outspoken love, and of oc- 
casional petting. If she have taught her 
husband, by perpetual self-forgetting, that 
he too is to forget this vital want, then she 
should pet herself, at wholesome intervals, 
for both theirsakes. When her “tantrums” 


of quivering nerves seize her, let her solace 
their dumb misery with tender care instead 
of calling herself to task. What kind of 
petting will minister to her mind diseased 
she must decide. It may comfort and quiet 
her to lock her door on all the house, and 
lie down on the lounge with a delightful 
novel. It may be best to have a walk in 
the sunshine. Perhaps a play, or music, or 
a long afternoon among pictures, or a visit, 
is the medicine her idiosyncrasies demand. 
But whatever it be, let her insist upon it to 
herself, as she would to another. It will be 
vastly better for husband and children that 
the wife and mother should be individual 
woman as well, with her own salt of differ- 
ence from them, her own tastes, her sense of 


her own needs and rights as clear to her vi-. 


sion, and as justly maintained, as her sense 
of theirs. The women who understand this 
diagnosis and prescription will not be hurt 
by it, and it is chiefly they who need this 
“parmaceti for an inward bruise.” 


TABLE MANNERS. 

OTHING is so important in the training of a 
family of children (after teaching them rev- 
erence, and to tell the truth) as to give them good 
table manners. It is said by foreigners to be a 
great national defect with us Americans. We 
do not, as a nation, comport ourselves well at ta- 
ble. In the first place, we eat too fast, and are 
very apt to make a noise over our soup. Well- 
bred people put their soup into their mouths with- 
out a sound, lifting up the spoon slowly, thinking 
about it, and managing to swallow it noiselessly. 
In the second place, we are accused of chewing 
our food with the mouth open, and of putting too 
much in the mouth at once. Again, we are ac- 
cused, particularly at railway stations and at ho- 
tels, of putting our heads in our plates, and of 

eating with the knife instead of with the fork. 

Now in Germany well-bred people do eat with 
their knives, and a broad-edged, shovel-shaped 
silver knife is seen on the tables of even German 
princes, with which they may be said to shovel in 
the peas and beans and sour-krout which they af- 
fect. But with the French, the English, and our- 
selves this plan is considered afflictingly vulgar, 
and we use a fork even to the eating of ice-cream, 
which many dainty people now prefer to eat with 
fork instead of spoon. 

Therefore a child should be taught to eat with 
his fork in the right hand early, and to manage 
knife and fork with ease and composure. He re- 
moves them from his plate when the plate is 
placed before him with them on, and he crosses 
them on his plate when he has finished, so that 
they may be easily removed. He also learns to 
use a spoon properly, not leaving it in his cup, 
which it may tip over, but putting it in his sau- 
cer. He breaks his bread neatly, not covering 
the table with crumbs; nor does he make bread 
pills of it, as some slovenly people do. 

The modern way of laying a table, in which 
several sets of knives and forks are laid at each 
plate, is apt to embarrass a neophyte, who does 
not know which to take first. The smallest fork 
is for the raw oysters, which generally precede a 
handsome dinner, the next smallest fork for the 
fish, and so on. These rules are soon learned. 

But at the ordinary every-day table there should 
be the best of manners, beginning with respect 
for one’s elders, and then an absence of glutton- 
ous haste. It is not the fashion now for people 
to help each other, as the waiter passes the dishes ; 
but if it is to be done, let it be done very quietly, 
not officiously. 

No one should leave the table eating. Let the 
food be swallowed slowly, and a few minutes’ con- 
versation follow the last drop of the final cup of 
coffee, which generally ends the repast of dinner. 
It is not well to talk or laugh loud at table; all 
well-bred people take a quiet tone at meals. A 
good appetite is no disgrace, but the people who 
eat a t deal, ravenously and fast, are never 
considered refined. We should moderate our ap- 
petites in all things, and learn to keep the rebell- 
ious body in order. 

If wine is drank, the glass should be taken by 
the stem, and not by the bowl, nor should a fin- 
ger ever be put over into the bowl of goblet or 
wine-glass, as some elderly people do. 

Fish and fruit are eaten with silver knives and 
forks ; or if silver fish-knives are not provided, a 
piece of bread can be held in the left hand. Fish 
corrodes a steel knife. 

Never tilt a soup plate for the last drop, or 
scrape your plate clean, or drain your wine-glass 
to the Cah Leave something for “ manners” 
—a old rule. 

As for vegetables, they are generally eaten with 
a fork, but there are two or three exceptions. 
Asparagus can be eaten with the fingers; so can 
radishes, water-cresses, and olives ; also cheese, if 
@ person chooses. It is not proper to pick chick- 
en bones or to eat any kind of meat with the 
fingers. 

ext to greediness, indecision should be avoid- 
ed. Always refuse or accept promptly. Tell 
your host if you prefer white to dark meat; do 
not give him the labor of choosing. Be firm in 
your determination not to take any kind of wine 
if you do not wish it. It is generally poured by 
the waiter, that he may drink it himself after 
dinner. Never play with food, nor handle the 
glass, silver, or china unnecessarily, but try to be 
composed in manner even if you do not feel so. 

A young person is always annoyed at upsetting 
a glass of wine, and no doubt it is one of the 
most painful of the petites miséres ; but it is not-of 
as much consequence as one thinks, and is as 
nothing to the more uncivilized faults to which we 
have alluded. It is a thing which may kappen 
to any one, and as such is always forgiven. 


When a finger-bowl, placed on a napkin and a 
glass plate, is set before one, the finger-bowl 
should be removed with the right hand and placed 
in front of the plate, and the little doyley, or fruit 
napkin, should be then placed at the left hand, as 
it is mtended that the fruit shall be put on the 
glass plate. : 

Many people now carve an orange, or an ap- 
ple, or a peach, by holding it on a fork and cut- 
ting it with the knife, not touching it with the fin- 
gers. But this is a piece of overscrupulousness, 
and quite unnecessary. It is always proper to 
pare an apple, to cut a peach, to prepare an or- 
ange, with the knife and the fingers. 

The mouth should be carefully wiped with the 
napkin after soup, after drinking, and after eat- 
ing anything which can leave its traces on the 
lips. Gentlemen with mustaches should be very 
careful in this respect. It is not now the fashion 
to pin the napkin up to the coat or dress, al- 
though some elderly people doit. The napkin is 
placed across the lap, ready, at the right hand. 

It is no longer the custom, as it once was, to 
wait until every one is helped. The service of a 
modern dinner rather demands that every one 
eats what is put before him when it is placed 
there. A little tact will, however, decide this 
question. A hostess must always notice if some 
one is behind the rest in finishing, and must pre- 
tend to eat, to keep him company, unless her guest 
is unreasonably long in getting through. 

If a person is so unlucky as to break anything 
at table, the best apology is a very short one. 
Do not lose your composure, or trouble your host- 
ess. She will be far more sorry for you than you 
can be for her, if she is a kindly, well-bred per- 
son, and if she is not, her feelings are of not so 
much consequence. 

Table manners forbid on the part of the host- 
ess any rebuking of servants in the presence of 
guests. They must be rebuked in private, for it 
disturbs the pleasure of a dinner very much to 
see that unequal contest going on. 

Even if her guests arrive late (an intolerable 
rudeness), a hostess must seem not to see it. No 
accident which can happen must deprive her of 
her self-possession. She must be calm and cheer- 
ful and pleased, and make her company happy; 
if she is fussy and nervous, who can be happy ? 

If anything is to be removed from the mouth, 
let it be done from behind the napkin, and all use 
of the tooth-pick should be also from that ob- 
scurity. Nor should one drink or speak with 
eatables in the mouth. 

In getting rid of the skins of grapes, or the 
pits of fruit, much delicacy should be cultivated. 
The hand is the proper medium from the mouth 
to the plate. Some people eat instinctively with 
great elegance, some never achieve elegance in 
these minor matters, but all should strive for it. 
There is no more repulsive object than a person 
who eats noisily, grossly, inelegantly. Dr. John- 
son is remembered for his brutal way of eating 
almost as much as for his great learning and 
genius. With him it was selfish preoccupation. 

Table manners should begin before going to 
table in the making one’s self fit for the table. 
If no further toilette is possible, one should at- 
tend to the cleanliness of hands and face, and 
the smoothing of hair. In.ordinary households 
every one can make a modest toilette for dinner. 
In any event, students and clerks, and women 
who are artists, or authors, or shop-girls, or in 
any walk of life, can at least make themselves 
clean. And then the business of mutual respect 
and of mutual good-breeding begins. The hum- 
blest meal may show the highest manners, and 
the real lady or gentleman shines at the board- 
ing-house table as at the queen’s banquet. 

Abuse of one’s food is in bad taste everywhere. 
Travelling in America is as yet rather a severe 
trial to those who have cultivated the gustatory 
powers, and the cook is not abroad, There are 
often reasons for complaining. But the person 
who spends the dinner hour in complaining of 
his food makes one more dish at a bad dinner; 
ten to one, he has not been accustomed to better 
meals at home. Every one can appreciate the 
mutual misfortune of a bad dinner; therefore let 
each one bear his burden smilingly and well. 

There are a thousand little laws which our fore- 
fathers regarded as important which we heve for- 
gotten. One was that an egg should be eaten out 
of the shell instead of out of the glass ; that pep- 
per and salt should be handed from left to right ; 
that no one should help another to salt, for fear 
of quarrelling; that there should be toasts drank 
at dinner (now fortunately gone out of fashion) ; 
that the host or hostess, or, worse still, that some 
guest, should carve—all of which brought about 
an awkwardness, 

Now we have the habit of teaching our waiters, 
men and women, to carve, and to serve the tea 
and coffee also, fromm a side table. It is much 
more agreeable for all concerned. Eating and 
drinking table manners share in the general im- 
provement; we make everything easier as we go 
on in civilization; but we do not wish the preity 
customs of the past to be altogether lost; we 
should keep all that is good, and add on every 
refinement and every respectful courtesy, 

It is not now the fashion to put the condiments 
on the table, excepting always salt. One fortu- 
nately escapes the sight of that neglected caster 
which was once the chief horror of a careless 
table, that cloudy vinegar and doubtful oil, which 
Dickens describes with such pathetic minuteness 
in one of his inimitable sketches, 

Table manners include that beautiful custom 
that the men should rise when ladies leave the 
table. If it is only the mother or the sister who 
leaves, or who arrives after the gentlemen are 
seated at the domestic breakfast or dinner, every 
man should rise until the ladies have either seat- 
ed themselves or have left the room. 

It is a part of the chivalry of nature. Break- 
fast is always an informal meal, and in England 
at a great house gentlemen jump up and cut a 
slice of ham at the sideboard, help themselves to 
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a fresh cup of tea, and in every way make the 
meal a very easy one. Luncheon also is some- 
what a transient and informal meal. 

But dinner is a very formal meal, and no one 
stirs, unless taken ill and obliged to leave the 
table. The servants hand everything, and the 
guests devote themselves to amusing each other. 

A part of table manners should be the con- 
versation. By mutual consent, every one should 
bring only the best that is in him to the table. 
There should be the greatest care taken in the 
family circle to talk of only agreeable topics at 
meals. The mutual forbearance which prompts 
the neat dress, the respectful bearing, the delicate 
habit of eating, the attention to table etiquette, 
should also make the mind put on its best dress, 
and the effort of any one at a meal should be to 
make himself or herself as agreeable as possible. 
No one should show any haste in being helped, 
any displeasure at being left until the last. It is 
always proper at en informal meal to ask for a 
second cut, to say that rare or underdone beef is 
more to your taste than the more cooked portions, 
to ask for another glass of Champagne or sherry. 
But one never asks twice for soup or fish; one 
is rarely helped twice at dessert. These dishes, 
also salad, are supposed to admit of but one help- 
ing. 
When a dinner is served @ la Russe, one never 
asks for anything. The courses follow each oth- 
er too fast for that, and it would disturb the host- 
ess. No one need fear that his appetite will not 
be appeased. In the matter of taking wine, one 
is permitted in these days to decline all, if one 
wishes to do so. With our forefathers—e7en 
with our fathers—this was considered very bad 
manners. But “nous avons changé tout cela.” 
Many a lady at a fashionable dinner now motions 
the waiter away with her forefinger put on the 
edge of her glass, and she drinks nothing but 
water. 

Ice-water is the tipple of the Americans. It is 
always served with every meal, and is the great- 
est luxury in our hot dry climate. It should be, 
however, a part of table manners not to drink 
too much of it, or to show an impatient desire to 
have the glass filled too often. Like every good 
thing, it may be overdone. 

In rising from the table, put the napkin by the 
side of the plate, unless you see that the custom 
of the house demands that you fold it. If so, do 
as the rest of the company do. In most modern 
houses, however, napkins are used but once. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


COACHING COSTUMES. 


HE annual parade of the Coaching Club is 
one of the prettiest displays of the year in 
New York. Twelve or fifteen coaches are in line, 
driven by gentlemen in the club uniform ef green, 
with white hate, accompanied by ladies dressed 
in the gay toilettes in which they are to attend. 
the club dinner when the drive is over. The pro- 
fusion of flowers worn would of itself make this 
& gay scene, as they appear in huge bouquets in 
the corsage and in the hands of each lady, in the 
gentlemen’s coats, and in rosettes on the heads 
of the horses. The ladies wear light-colored 
dresses of satin Surah, or nuns’ veiling, or China 
crape, or elegant brocaded and embroidered cos- 
tumes composed of several fabrics. Olive green 
and pale lemon-color were the favorite hues this 
season. The dresses are such as would be seen 
at any other dinner party, but the hats are coach- 
ing hats, and the parasols are of the most brill- 
iant red stuffs, or enriched with rows of lace laid 
over Surah of some favorite color. For longer 
drives on coaches, and for all other occasions ex- 
cept this of the annual club dinner, plainer Eng- 
lish costumes, simple and even severe, yet stylish, 
are adopted. For these, ladies have cloth and 
Cheviot suits made by a tailor, and their hats are 
bought from a hatter who imports them direct 
from London. The hat is as gay as color, rough 
straws, and nodding plumes can make it, and the 
English parasol corresponds with it in color, be- 
ing sometimes of Turkey red oil-calico, lined with 
white silk, or of red taffeta silk that endures rain 
without injury, or else of the dark blue and gold 
changeable Venetian silks. The simple costumes 
of cloth or Cheviot for which the tailor charges 
$75 to $100 are very perfectly fitted to the fig- 
ure, and most simply draped, but are otherwise 
without trimming, unless the English fashion of 
adding many rows of soutache braid is adopted. 
The newest of these costumes is in the pale gray- 
blue shade called Russian blue by many, while 
some merchants call it porcelain blue. A cloth, 
camel’s-hair, or Cheviot dress of this shade, or of 
olive green or condor brown, or else of the very 
dark claret shades, will be made with a basque 
as short and plain as that of a riding-habit, and 
one of the round apron over-skirts that have been 
in vogue for many seasons. The lower skirt may 
be laid in loose large lengthwise pleats or in 
very fine narrow pleats, or it may have no trim- 
ming but many rows of stitching, while the front 
and side gores have three or four lapping plain 
pieces, each abundantly stitched, placed across 
below the apron. When braid is used for trim- 
ming, it is soutache—not of the narrowest width 
—and is put in parallel rows, If the wearer is 
very slight, and a fuller dress is required, three 
deep pleated flounces cover the back breadths, 
and the front has a deep apron, while there is 
probably some fullness added to the basque by 
a deep pleating on the fronts, extending down 
from the waist line, and as far back as the middle 
forms of the back. The simplest lingerie is 
worn with such dresses, consisting merely of a 
narrow linen collar, fastened by a very slender 
brooch of gold or of silver, and dispensing with 
the large white or colored bows worn with house 
toilettes. Cuffs are omitted also when the long 
loose-wristed gloves of tan-colored undressed kid 
are worn. The corsage bouquet is, however, worn 
eveu with this simple costume, and sometimes a 


gay-bordered handkerchief is stuck in the cor- 
sage or the belt of the hunting jacket, to give a 
slight touch of color. Shoes with cloth tops 
matching the dress, or else with écru or drab tops, 
in contrast with the dark color, are worn by Eng- 
lish ladies, and are also seen here in the morn- 
ing. The toilettes just described are also suita- 
ble for travelling. 


SUMMER EVENING DRESSES, 


Some of the prettiest dresses for summer even- 
ings are made of the twilled Surahs in light 
shades of blue, rose, or lemon-color, trimmed with 
Spanish laces dyed the color of the Surah. The 
pleated flounces that half cover the short skirts 
are widely edged with this Spanish lace, and 
sometimes the large dotted Spanish net of the 
same color is draped at the top for an over-skirt, 
and forms the transparent sleeves. In other 
dresses the corsage is of the Surah, shirred in 
many rows quite high about the neck like a deep 
collar, or else it is pointed in surplice fashion 
quite low, and finished with a shell jabot of the 
lace. A soft belt folded very wide, with a large 
sash bow at the back, is placed around the waist, 
and has ends that fall almost to the edge of the 
skirt. Similar dresses for quiet occasions are 
made of black satin Surah, trimmed with black 
Spanish lace and a sash of black watered ribbon, 
or else of striped watered silk cut in two in the 
middle of the breadth. Black and white striped 
satin flounces covering an entire skirt are also 
worn with a basque and over-dress of black Span- 
ish net, edged with black Spanish lace laid over 
white lace. A white Spanish lace polonaise abun- 
dantly trimmed with lace and white moiré ribbon 
bows is a beautiful over-dress to wear with white 
skirts of satin Surah, white moiré, gauze, or nuns’ 
veiling. Such dresses have short skirts, and are 
entirely white; they are worn at day receptions 
with white Panama bonnets or round hats that 
may have colored plumes, and colored velvet 
pleated in the brim, but are also seen with white 
plumes and with white Spanish lace scarf-man- 
tles, the only color in the whole toilette being 
given by the large bouquet of natural flowers in 
the corsage. 

The Bengaline or Victoria silks, repped like Si- 
cilienne, and as soft as Surah, are lovely fabrics 
for summer evening dresses. They come in 
white and the palest tints, and are most effect- 
ively trimmed with white laces, especially the 
new Valenciennes with plain meshes and simple 
feathery edge. A lemon-colored Bengaline dress 
has the waist deeply pointed in the neck behind 
and before, and the wide Valenciennes gathered 
very full in the edge of the neck to fall about on 
it carelessly. The sleeves are of alternate length- 
wise insertions of Valenciennes and bias bands 
of the Bengaline. With such a waist, the skirt 
will be of the silk nearly covered with pleatings 
of the lace put around in rows. 

The chiné figured satin Surahs are also very 
beautiful for full-dress toilettes. With a ground 
of cream white, the figures in pale blue and rose, 
with green foliage, look like chenille embroidery, 
or like hand-painting. These are for basques and 
trains with shirred petticoat fronts of plain white 
Surah, or else of ombré shades like the green fo- 
liage or the pink of the rose in the figured part. 
Valenciennes lace in stripes forms the sleeves of 
such dresses, and the front of the basque is cut 
square, and has a stomacher of the lace. A bow 
or slight drapery of the ombré Surah is on each 
sleeve and on the corsage in front and behind. 


HINTS ABOUT DRESSES, 


Instead of frills at the wrists and neck of 
dresses, they are sometimes finished with a puff 
of the Surah used for trimming. To make this 
puff fluffy and soft-looking, it is first pleated, then 
doubled, and the pleating is pulled out in the 
middle of the puff. A single wide ruche at the 
foot is a favorite trimming for the skirts of sim- 
ple dresses. This ruche is five or six inches wide, 
and is laid in treble or quadruple box pleats, 
folded very deeply, and each cluster of pleats 
placed an inch away from that next it. It is 
then stitched in the middle, and the edges are 
allowed to fall forward and almost meet. Many 
collars sewed around the neck of dresses are now 
wired ; this is true of dresses that are high about 
the throat, as well as of those opening low on the 
bust. For instance, a high-necked dress of cash- 
mere, trimmed with watered silk, will have a stand- 
ing collar two and a half inches high behind and 
curved to the front. A wire is placed inside the 
collar at its upper edge, and the collar is then 
rolled over to turn down half its depth in the 
back This is a very neat fashion when two ma- 
terials are used in the collar, such as cashmere 
on the outside and watered silk for the lining 
that is rolled over at the top. The fichu finish 
for the throat of dresses retains its popularity, 
and is seen on black grenadine and Surah dress- 
es prettily made of the large dotted Spanish lace, 
with full frills of narrow Spanish lace for edging 
it. The regular coat sleeve is still preferred by 
most ladies, but is made slightly full at the top 
ofthe arm. The newest sleeves on French dress- 
es have only one seam, that inside the arm, and 
are very bias and large in the armhole, where 
they are held by four or five tiny pleats that are 
confined to the front. 


PINS FOR DRAPING, ETC, 


A novelty on imported dresses is the use of 
large pins of gilt or oxidized silver, shaped like 
huge hair-pins, for securing the drapery of wool- 
len dresses, such as dark blue nuns’ veiling or 
porcelain blue camel’s-hair, Smaller pins, shaped 
like nail heads flattened, are then thrust into the 
scarf drapery on the wrists of the sleeves, in the 
belt, and are also used to close the front of the 
dress like buttons. 

VARIETIES. 


Throat bows of satin Surah of pale blue, rose, 
or lemon-color are trimmed with Spanish lace 
dyed the color of the Surah. 


The Medicis puff for the neck is newer than 
the ruff. it is made of bias mull shirred through 
the middle to form a full puff each side of the 
gathering, and these puffs are worn high and 
close about the throat, or else pointed low en sur- 
plice. A ruffle of lace may be placed below the 
lower puff, but the upper puff rests against the 
neck without lace. Two soft puffs, each turned 
toward the hand, are placed inside the dress 
sleeves. A long-looped bow of ivory white satin 
ribbon fastens the puffs at the neck. 

Black Spanish lace fans of circular shape are 
made up over a stiff foundation that is pleated in 
the centre, and fastened to a thick handle wrapped 
with ribbons. A bunch of natural flowers is the 
prettiest trimming for such a fan, though they are 
usually provided with artificial clusters of Marshal 
Neil roses or dark Jacqueminot buds. They cost 
from $8 upward. 

A very large Alsacian bow of dark red plush, 
held by a gilt ornament, is worn in the hair with 
morning toilettes. 

Pocket-handkerchiefs for day use have a nar- 
row hem of porcelain blue or of dark red, and 
sometimes the entire centre is in small blocks of 
écru with white. 

cru lace mitts, and dark tan-colored mitts in 
the closely woven silk Marguerite patterns, are 
stylishly worn with black dresses and those of 
very dark colors. 

The scarfs of colored Surah for the neck have 
square ends of white or of écru vermicelli lace, 
embroidered with gay silks in pretty designs of 
baskets holding flowers, butterflies, and birds’ 
nests. 

A pendent pocket of white satin and Spanish 
lace is hung by ivory white ribbons to the belt 
to be worn with evening dresses. A gold brooch 
holds the lace together in the front, and a cluster 
of natural flowers is thrust in it, or is fastened on 
the outside. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. E. Connetty; and Messrs. ARNOLD, Consta- 
BLE, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tay- 
Lor; and ArTKEN, Son, & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


A TRAY of sand filled with grass, among which 
poppies and daisies appear to be growing, is a 
poetical idea for a dinner-table decoration, which 
is borrowed from Dor#’s picture of field flow- 
ers. 

—The wife of the Turkish commander, Ma- 
dame Hosart Pasha, is an artist of considera- 
ble skill, and has exhibited a number of paint- 
ings at Pera. 

—Professor DENNEBSCQ is constructing an 
folian harp for a Rochester gentleman, of some 
pretensions; the sounding-board is of Norway 
pine, seven feet high, and the back of hard curled- 
maple of forty-five years cut, all imported from 
Europe, as the slow growth in that climate gives 

%a texture better adapted to musical instruments. 
It is to be placed on a tower, and it is thought 
that the music will be heard for three miles up 
we river, like “horns of Elfland faintly blow- 
ng. 

Skin American autumn landscape, by Mr. Er- 
NEST PaRTON, of which able judges speak highly, 
was rejected by the hanging committee of the 
Royal Academy because it was thought that 
nature could not compass anything so porgcons 
in tint. The hanging committee should travel, 
and make acquaintance with nature’s possibili- 
ties. 

—At her coronation the Queen of Roumania 
wore white satin, with Marie de Medicis collar, 
a white satin mantle lined with sable, and coro- 
net of pearls; she recited passages from her poem 
of ‘‘Sappho”’ to Mr. Heaty while sitting for 
her portrait, and said he had painted the heroine 
of her poem as well as the author. 

—An excellent coffee-house, open Sundays as 
well as week-days, has been given to the vil- 
lagers of Hawarden by Mrs. GLADSTONE, who 
has also established a home for orphans near the 
castle. The fact that many of the GLADSTONE 
servants have been in the family thirty and forty 
years speaks volumes, 

—A _grandniece of President JoHn TYLER, 
Miss JULIA BEAUREGARD, was lately married, at 
8t. Louis, to Lieutenant Lane HowkLt, of the 


army. 

ae a facetious issue of the London Times for 
1980 the House of Lords is the House of Ladies, 
there are fashion notes from the Feejee Islands, 
and news of a battle in the arctic regions, and 
the capture of the north pole, 

—Three hundred cbildren are provided for by 
Prince ALESSANDRO TorRLONIA, of Rome, who 
keeps two doctors to attend the poor, who dread 
hospitals, and has established an asylum for the 
old and a hospital for the blind, and gives away 
a hundred and twenty dishes to the needy daily. 

—The brother of BkapLaueH is a successful 
evangelist in London, and his parents were pious. 

—The reading-desk of Trinity Church, Boston 
has a garnet velvet valance, from a design of 
Mr. La Farce, worked by the Decorative Art 
Society. 

—The musical people at Barcelona were en- 
thusiastic over Miss Emma TuHursBy, and recall- 
ed her several times. 

—JeEnny Linp lives in London, and is worth 
a million dollars. 

—The wife of Henry VILuarp, the railroad 
magnate, who was one of the first emigrants to 
Pike’s Peak, is a daughter of WirLL1amM LLoyp 
GaRRISON; he is a native of Rhenish Bavaria 
himself, and forty-six years old. 

—The dramatic critic of the Boston Traveller 
was presented with the dagger used by SaLVINI 
iu Macbeth during his engagement here. 

—A bust of the late Frank BUCKLAND, exe- 
cuted by the English sculptor J. WARRINGTON 
Woop, is to be set up in the Fish Museum, at 
South Kensington. 

—Cambridge, Massachusetts, is the birth-place 
of Margaret FULLER, LOWELL, ALLSTON, and 
HOLMES. 

—SoJOURNER TRUTH, the aged African, one 
hundred and six years old, has had a new silk 
gown sent her from England, and has started 
with it on a lecturing tour in Michigan. 

—Speaking of the Chinese treaty not lon 
ago, Senator Hoar quoted St. Paut, ‘for Go 
had made of one blood all the nations of the 
earth.” ‘Quote the rest,’’ said Senator MILLER, 


of California. ‘‘There is no more,” returned 
Mr. Hoar. ‘Oh yes, there is,” persisted Gener- 
al MILLER—‘‘ ‘and hath determined the bounds 
of their habitation.’ ” 

—The FarrBanks house in Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, two hundred and twenty years old, 
claims to be the most ancient dwelling in New 
England, and is occupied by the seventh gener- 
ation of the name. 

—Mr. W. E. BYERLy, who graduated from Har- 
vard ten years ago, is to succeed Professor BEN- 
JAMIN PEIRCE. 

—M. Duranp, father of the lady whom M. 
GAMBETTA is reported to be about to marry, 
made his fortune in the coffee and cocoa trade. 

—A Boston gentleman bought a colonial pat- 
tern cent of 1785 for one hundred dollars the 
other day at an auction in Baltimore. 

—It is reported that Mr. BLarne said last win- 
ter that his relations with CoNKLING were the 
pleasantest imaginable—they had not spoken for 
ten years, 

—It is suggested in an English paper that a 
statue should be erected to Lord BEACONSFIELD 
by penny or shilling subscriptions from the ar- 
tisans of the United Kingdom, since he mainly 
helped to give them the Factory acts and the 
franchise. A peal of bells for the Hughenden 
church has been given by some unknown bene- 
factor. 

—Senator FRYE is trouting in the Maine lakes, 
and Hon. HANNIBAL HAMLIN is fishing in the 
head-waters of the St. John. 

—A fine portrait of Madame Mopjgska, by 
Mr. ForBes-ROBERTSON, the English actor, is 
exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery. 

—The inventor of lawn.tennis, Major WALTER 
WINGFIELD, is to receive a testimonial from the 
English lovers of thegame. He deserves anoth- 
er from lovers of flirtation. : 

—The Emperor of Russia has such physical 
strength that he has been known to bend a 
horseshoe with his fingers. 

—WHITTINGTON is the subject upon which 
F. C. BarNnarD is writing a burlesque drama. 

—The elder daughter of Lord Houcuton, Hon. 
AmiciaA MILoREs, is soon to marry the Director- 
General of Public Accounts to the Khedive of 
Egypt, Mr. GERALD FITZGERALD. 

—MOHAMMED HasHem Khan, the absolute 
ruler of a fortress in Candahar, which is consid- 
ered as the Metz of India, is not quite seventeen, 
and a year ago might have been seen wandering 
ragged and dirty about the British camp. He 
ean speak only the patois Puchtor of the wild 
robbers among whom he has dwelt. 

—A new design in fans is a frame covered on 
both sides with moss, in which are fustened ox- 
eye daisies and anemones. 

—A San Francisco Chinaman, Wone Zyr 
Fung, lately paid fifteen dollars for a live turtle, 
in order that he might be allowed to take it to 
the wharf and restore it to the water again, show- 
ing that the milk of human kindness is not alto- 
gether a product of Europe or America. 

—An exhibition of art from all the prominent 
Northern artists whe, in Paris, Munich, Rome, 
and other art centres is to be opened at Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, in June, when visitors will be 
able to judge of the great progress made during 
the last forty years in Northern art, — _ 

—The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh nar- 
rowly escaped drowning the other day at Sid- 
mouth, on the coast of Devon, having visited a 
spot on the coast which at high tide is inacces- 
sible, save by boat, and the tide stealing a march 
upon them, a vessel in the harbor was obliged 
to send a life-boat to their aid. 

—Congressman W. A. Russet is going to 
Europe for the summer, taking his lovely daugh- 
ters with him. 

—A miniature of Ricwarp III., by OLtver, 
was sold in London recently for four thousand 
dollars, and a majolica dish, by Groraio, for 
eight hundred and ten dollars. 

—At a dinner given at the British Embassy at 
Pera, the other re by Mr. GoscHen to Sarp 
Pasha, the present Grand Vizier, and others, the 
handsome form of a Turkish mosque, composed 
of ham and gelatine, was the centre-piece, of 
which his Highness refused to partake, Mr. Go- 
SCHEN not being aware that in offering it he 
was asking his guest to commit profanation. 

—Normanhurst, Mr. T. Brassgy’s place in 
Sussex, England, which, while quite a new place, 
is full of valuable pictures and things money 
could not replace, came very near being destroy- 
ed by fire not long ago. 

—When BoswEL.’sJohnson and when Moore's 
Byron appeared, the same sort of a commotion 
was created as that which Froupr’s Reminis- 
cences of Carlyle has produced. 

—Mr. CARNEGIE; the steel manufacturer of 
Braddock, near Pittsburgh, is fitting up a free 
library for his workmen at a cost of twenty-five 
thousand dollars. May his tribe increase! 

—The Queen has sent her portrait to Baum, 
Lord BEACONSFIELD’S confidential valet, and has 
taken possession of the pet peacocks which were 
kept at Hughenden, driving to the aviary with 
LEOPOLD and BEATRICE to welcome them when 
they arrived at Windsor. 

—At the recent steeple-chases of the Eleventh 
Hussars, at Sandown, England, the tent in which 
luncheon was served was decorated with the 
battered bugle which sounded the ‘‘ advance’’ at 
Balaklava, us well as with the silver trumpet 
blown by the trumpet-major at the proclamation 
of the Empress of India, while around the tent 
the names of the battles in which the regiment 
had borne a part were arranged in flowers. 

—A native of Greece who was present at the 
Greek play given at Harvard says that Professor 
RipDie’s pronunciation was better than that of 
any of the others, and that Jocasta’s was worse. 
He complains that the Greek d was pronounced 
like the English d, instead of like ti, but adds 
that the traditions of the Greek stage were ad- 
mirably followed, and except for the false pro- 
nunciation, the whole thing was excellent. 

—The Princess of Wales has been presented 
with ashawl of English-grown wool by the mem- 
bers of the Central Chamber of Agriculture. 

—Miss MARIANNE NorTH, who has just ar- 
rived in New York, has been travelling alone all 
over the world for the last ten or fifteen years, 
painting trees and flowers, with a bit of land- 
scape to show their habitat. She has climbed 
wild mountains, been driven through savage 
ps in camel-wagons guarded by natives, and 

as floated down strange rivers upon inflated 
skins, She has made more than six hundred 
studies of trees and — some of them un- 
known to botanists before, and has presented 
them to the Kew Gardens, where she has built a 
gallery for them. 
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Table-Cover, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts table-cover 


at iq i Ai is of coarse écru 


linen, and is orna- 
mented with a bor- 
der worked in a 
aii, AY A = (= | al. Sai} crown imperial lily 


TTT 


lee ores design, in stem, sat- 
a) in,and knotted stitch, 


= with red embroidery 
silk and gold thread, 
Fig. 2 gives a sec- 
tion of the border 
and the corner; the 
design for the rest 
of the border will 
Testo be given in next 
aees week's Supplement. 
The edge of the cov- 
er is secured in but- 
ton-hole stiteh with 
red silk, and the 
REE : EP Sareea ke” linen beyond is rav- 
: elled for fringe, 
which is separated 
into strands of equal 
size and tied to 
form tassels, 


Cross Stitch 
Embroidery for 
Sachets, etc. 

Tue _ illustration 
gives the embroid- 
ery for one-quarter 
of a square cover 
for the top of a 
sachet or toilette 
cushion. The em- 

| Mi } broidery is worked 
DAW TN Naan a AM yA LM Wig on a square of stiff, 

Pi NY Ar BNA BRRA Yeah Mt ae 
Hy Hy | AB i) rather coarse, ecru 
A linen, in cross stitch, 
with light and dark 


SL 


as SS Ye I 


Fig. 2.—Borprer or Towet, Fic. 1.—Ho.pern -Work. 
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Wy 


Fig. 1—Emprowerkp Towrt.—Horsern -Work.—[See Fig. 2.] red silk, and in Hcl- 
Designed by Madame Emilie Bach, Directress of the Vienna School bein stitch with goll 
of Art Needle -Work, thread. Each stitch 


is taken over three 
threads of the linen. The centre of the square is covered by a maroon velvet application, 
which is fastened with the innermost row of cross stitches, and the embroi lery is bordered 
on the outside with a strip of similar velvet an inch wide, which is fastened with the outer- 
most row of cross stitches. 


; Embroidered Towel.—Holbein-Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus linen towel is woven with a diapered border with a plain canvas-like stripe. The 
stripe is embroidered with red and blue cotton in Holbein-work after a design by Madame 
Emilie Bach, directress of the Vi- 
enna School of Art Needle-Work, 
given in Fig. 2. The ends are ray- 
elled to form fringe, the strands of 
which are plaited and knotted in 
the manner shown in Fig. 1, 


Fig. 1.—Tanrx-Cover.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design see uext Suppicment, No. X., Fig. 56, 


Girls’ Hats, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 405, 

Tue hat Fig. 1 consists of a Tusean 
straw brim joined to a soft crown of 
brown velvet, 
lined with foun- 
dation. The top 
of the crown is 
formed by a cir- 
cular piece seven 
inches and a half 
in diameter, to 
which is joined 


Cross Srrrco Emrromery ror SacuEts, ETC. Fig. 2.—Crown Inprrtan Liry Desicn ror Tanre-Cover, Fre, 1.—Srem Srircn Empromery, 
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The handle is wound with red 
silk cord, to which red woollen 
balls are attached. The bor- 
der around the edge of the 
basket is in crochet gimp, 
which is worked in the man- 
ner shown by Fig. 8 on page 
564, Bazar No. 36, Vol. XIIL, 
with a double thread of olive 
tapestry wool, and edged with 
several rounds in crochet. The 
round at the lower edge is 
worked with old gold silk, and 
consists of alternately 6 loops 
of the crochet gimp caught 
together with 1 se. (single cro- 
chet) and 6 ch. (chain stitch). 
Tassels made of olive wool and 
old gold silk are worked around 
each second 6 ch, as shown 
in the illustration. The first 
round at the upper edge is 
worked with old gold silk, and 
consists of 2 loops of the gimp 
caught together with 1 sc. and 
1 ch,, alternating throughout. 
In the second round, which is 
worked with olive wool, 1 se: 
is worked on every se. in the 
preceding round, and between 
every 2 sc. 1 picot, consisting 
of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first 
of them. This picot round 
covers the lower edge of the 
bag. The crochet gimp, after 
it is fastened on the basket, is 


SS 


Saw 


for the side a 
straight strip 
fiveinches deep; 
a fold is form- 
ed in the latter 
by depressing 
the top of the 
crown, and on 
each side of this it is encircled by a 
brown satin ribbon that terminates 
in a bow on the right side. 

The brim of the yellow English 
straw hat Fig. 2 is faced with ruby 
satin and edged with straw galloon. 
Ruby satin ribbon two inches wide 
encircles the crown, and passes un- 


Fig. 2.—Tuscan Straw aNp Fig. 3.—Cravat 
Lace Bonnet. Bow, 
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ig. 1.—Hart ror Girt From 6 10 8 Fig. 2.—Har ror Girt rrom 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD, YEARS OLD, 


der the straw galloon in the middle of the back, where it is formed into 
loops and ends. A mull searf twelve inches wide, edged with lace, is 
shirred at the middle, and drawn in till it measures an inch and a half 
across, and fastened on the centre of the crown; the ends are twisted 
about the’satin ribbon, and arranged in a bow in the back, 


Work-Basket with Embroidered Bag, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tur basket is of willow-ware, and is furnished with a bag made of red 
satin, embroidered with ground figures in the design given in full size by 
Fig. 2. The embroidery is 
executed in feather stitch 
with embroidery silk in two 
shades of maize and one of 
brown for the roses, and 
three shades of olive green 
for the leaves. The veins 
and stems are worked with 
olive silk in stem stitch. 
The satin is turned down at 
the top of the bag, and 
stitched twice through the 
double material to form a 
shirr, through which red 
silk cords are drawn. When 
the bag is closed, the cords 
are tied in loops over the 
handle as shown in Fig. 1. 


Fig. 4,—Lace Srraw Bowyer. 


studded with small 
balls made of olive 
wool and old gold silk, 
as shown in the il- 
lustration. 


Table with Embroidered 
Border. 

Tue top of this carved wood 
table is ornamented with an em- 
broidered border, finished at the 
lower edge with fringe. The 
foundation of the border is black 
cloth; on this a strip two inch- 
es and a half wide of light blue 
cloth is applied, and bordered 

- —— half an inch wide on each side Fig. 5.—Warre Carp Fig. 6.—Cravat 
Fig. 1.—Work-Basker with EmprowsreD Bac.—([See Fig. 2.] with brown cloth. After the Hat. Bow, 
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design has been transferred to the material, the 
flowers are worked in satin stitch with brown 
wool, and edged in chain stitch with yellowish- 
brown silk; their centres are worked in satin 
stitch with blue silk. The bars are worked with 
white and brown wool alternately, and edged in 
chain stitch with maroon silk and in stem stitch 
with yellowish-brown. The leaves are outlined 
in chain stitch with brown wool in two shades, 
the arabesques in chain stitch are worked with 
dark green zephyr wool, and the figures they 
contain are worked with brown, maroon, and 
steel gray wool, and maroon and pink silk. The 
blue cloth is edged in button-hole stitch with 
brown silk, the brown cloth in chain stitch with 
bluish-gray wool; slanting stitches of blue and 
olive silk and white wool are worked on the lat- 
ter. The figures on the black cloth are worked 
in satin stitch with steel gray, brown, brownish- 
yellow, and blue wools in turn, and edged in 
chain stitch with maize silk. To make the fringe, 
ends of yellowish-brown wool, with each of which 
a thread of yellow silk is taken, are folded to 
one-half their length, and knotted around a dou- 
ble thread of similar wool; three rows of trans- 
posed knots are worked with the ends, and tas- 
sels of similar wool are knotted into the last row. 
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Tusk not very anxious experiments, and quite 
idle speculations about the uses of various forms 
of labor, might have gone on indefinitely but for 
the very certain fact that Douglas’s small stock 
of money was being slowly but surely exhausted. 
Slowly, it is true, for he had wholly given up to- 
bacco; his dinner was a roll or a biscuit eaten 
in the street; and as his landlady charged him 
sixpence for each scuttleful of coals, he preferred 
to keep himself warm, on these now bitterly cold 
evenings, by tramping about outside, and looking 
at theshops. That good woman, by-the-way, was 
sorely disappointed in this new lodger, out of 
whom she could make no indirect profit ; and she 
had a waspish tongue. John Douglas regarded 
her taunts—almost amounting to open insult— 
with a patient and mild curiosity. It was a little 
bit of psychological study, and more interesting 
than book-keeping by double entry. Meantime 
things were becoming very serious; with all his 
penuriousness, he had arrived at his last half-sov- 
ereign, 

One night, a few minutes after nine, he was 
returning home along one of the badly lit little 
thoroughfares in the Borough, when he saw the 
figure of a woman slowly subside on to the pave- 
ment in front of him. She did not fall; she trem- 
bled on to her knees, as it were, and then lay 
prone—near a door-step, Well,-he had grown 
familiar with the sights of London streets; but 
even if the woman were drunk, as he imagined, 
he would lift her up, until some policeman came 
along. 

He went forward. It was not a woman, but 
a young girl of about seventeen or so, who did 
not seem a drunken person. 

“ My lass, what is the matter with ye ?” he said, 
kneeling down to get hold of her. 

“Oh, I am so ill!—I am go ill!” the girl moan- 
ed, apparently to herself. 

He tried to raise her. She was quite white, 
and almost insensible. Then she seemed to come 
to; she struggled up a bit, and sought to support 
herself by the handle of the door. 

“T shall be all right,” she gasped. “I am 
quite well. Don’t tell them. Iam quite well— 
it was my knees that gave way—” 

“Where do ye live, my lass?” said he, taking 
hold of her arm to support her; for he thought 
she was going to sink to the ground again. 

“Number twelve.” 

“Tn this street ?” 

She did not answer. 

“Come, I will help ye home, then.” 

“No, no,” she said, in the same gasping way. 
“T will sit down here a few minutes. I shall be 
all right. I—I am quite well—” 

“You are not going to sit down on a door-step 
on a night like this,” he said, severely. ‘Come, 
pull yourself together, my lass. If it is number 
twelve, you have only a few yards.” 

He half dragged and half carried her along. 
He knocked loudly at the door. There came to 
it a tall black-a-vised woman, who, the moment 
she saw the girl, cried out, 

“Oh, Mary Ann, are you took bad again?” 

“No—don’t tell them,” the girl said, as she 
staggered into the narrow passage. ‘“ They’ll 
turn me off. They said so the last time. I shall 
be all right. But my head—is so bad.” 

They got her into the dingy little parlor, and 
laid her down on the horse-hair-covered couch. 
Her hand was clasped to her head, and her whole 
frame was shivering violently, as if with cold. 

John Douglas had never before had to deal 
with sickness. His first notion, seeing this vio- 
lent shivering, was to order hot whiskey and wa- 
ter; but then he thought it more prudent to ask 
where the nearest doctor could be found. The 
tall dark woman did not seem inclined to go or 
send for any doctor. She stood regarding the girl 
quite apathetically. 

“Poor Mary Ann!” she said, watching her as 
if she were a dog in a fit. “She wasn’t took as 
bad as this before. She’s been starving herself, 
she has, to keep her mother and her young sisters ; 
and she can’t stand all day in the shop as she 
used to. I’ve seen it a-coming on.” 

“‘God bless me, woman,” said Douglas, “ we 
must do something instead of standing and look- 
ing at the poor lass. Can not you tell me where 
bea t doctor is? Has one been attending 


“Poor Mary Ann,” the woman said, composed- 
ly; “she'll come out of it; but it’s worse this 
time. A doctor? She couldn’t afford to have a 
doctor, she couldn’t. A doctor would be bring- 
ing physic; she can’t pay for physic, she can’t. 
She owes me three weeks’ rent, and I ain’t ast for 
itonce—notonce. Thirteen hours a day standing 
behind a counter is too much for a slip of a girl 
like that. Poor Mary Ann! Is your head bad, 
my dear ?” 

Douglas made use of a phrase which is not to 
be found anywhere in the writings of Marcus Au- 
relius, and hurriedly left the house. He made 
for the nearest chemist’s shop, and asked the 
youth there where he should find a doctor. The 
youth glanced toward the back room, and said 
Dr. Sweeney was at hand. Dr. Sweeney was sum- 
moned, and appeared: a hard- headed - looking 
youngish man, whom Douglas immediately bore 
away with him. 

The young Irish doctor did not seem much con- 
cerned when he saw his patient. He seemed to 
be familiar with such cases. He said the girl 
must be put to bed at once. She was merely suf- 
fering from a feverish attack on a system weak- 
ened by exhaustion and fatigue. Then he began 
to question the landlady. The usual story. Girl 
in a draper’s shop; mother and sisters in the 
country; sends them most of her earnings ; prob- 
ably does not take enough food ; long hours ; con- 
stant standing ; drinking tea to stave off hunger ; 
and so forth. Douglas listened in silence. 

“And when she recovers from this attack, 
slight or severe,” he said at length, “ what would 
restore that young lass to a proper state of health ? 
—can ye say that, doctor »” 

“T can-say it easily,” said the young Irishman, 
with a sarcastic smile. “I can prescribe the rem- 
edies: and there are plenty of such cases: unfor- 
tunately the patients are not in a position to fol- 
low my prescriptions. I should prescribe good 
food, and fewer hours of work, and an occasional 
week in the country air. It is easy to talk of 
such things.” 

“ Ay, that is so,” said Douglas, absently. 

He went home. He took from his pocket the 
biscuit wrapped in a bit of newspaper that he 
had meant for his supper; but he put it on the 
top of the little chest of drawers, thinking it would 
do for his breakfast in the morning, and he would 
save so much. Then he went to the little stock 
of money in his locked-up bag, and found there 
eight shillings and sixpence. He took seven shil- 
lings of it, and went out again into the cold night, 
and walked along to the house where the sick girl 
was, 
“ Mistress,” he said to the landlady, in his slow 
staid way, “I have brought ye a little money that 
ye may buy any small things the lass may want; 
it ia all I can spare the now. I will call in the 
thorning and see how she is.” 

“You needn’t do that,” said the tall woman. 
“Poor Mary Ann—she’ll be at the shop.” 

“She shall not be at the shop!” he said, with 
7 frown. “Are ye a mad woman? The girl is 
7 tt.” 

“She'll have to be at the shop, or lose her 
place,” said the landlady. “There’s too many 
young girls after situations nowadays, and they 
won't be bothered with weakly ones.” 

However, as it turned out, there was to be no 
shop for Mary Ann the next day, or for many 
a day to come. When John Douglas called in 
the morning, he was informed that she was “ de- 
lirious like.” She was imploring the doctor— 
who had been there an hour before—not to let her 
lose her situation. She was talking about her 
mother and sisters in an incoherent way; also 
about one Pete, who appeared to have gone away 
to Australia and never written since. Douglas 
looked at the girl, lying there with her flushed 
face, closed eyes, and troubled breathing, uncon- 
scious of his presence, only twisting the bed- 
clothes about with her hot hands. 


“Poor Mary Ann!” the landlady said, contem- - 


platively. “If she dies, she’ll ’ave to be buried 
by the workus. And if she lives, she’ll be worse 
off than ever; for they won't take a girl with 
cropped hair into a shop—and the fear of infec- 
tion besides. She ain’t got a friend in the world, 
sheain’t; except her own people, and they’re only 
a drain on the poor thing. Poor Mary Ann! she 
have had a bad time of it. Perhaps it would be 
kinder in Providence if He took her; for who's 
to pay for her keep if she gets through the fever? 
Not that I would ask to be paid for her lodging ; 
1 ain’t one like that; there’s her room, and wel- 
come; that’s what I says to my husband when he 
come home last night; and neither him nor me 
afraid of fever, nor would turn out a poor thing 
as have been took. But law! it would be months 
afore she’d get another place; and she ain’t got 
nobody to look after her.” 

“What have you done with the money I gave 
you last night ?” he asked. 

“There it lies, sir—on the mantel-shelf. It 
ain’t for me to touch ; it is for the doctor to give 
his orders about that money.” 

“Just put this eighteenpence to it, mistress, 
and ask the doctor what the poor lass may want. 
It is all I happen to have with me the now.” 

Then he left; and walked away with an un- 
usual air of determination. He was not downcast 
because he had parted with his last sixpence. 

“Tt is even better thus,” this stern-faced man 
was saying to himself, “for now we must face 
facts, and get rid of speculation. Let us begin 
at the heginning—with one’s ten fingers. Poor 
lass! It is a dreadful place, a great city like 
this ; it has no compassion. Surely, in the coun- 
try, she would not be so utterly thrown down in 
the race. Surely some one would say, ‘At meal- 
time come thou hither, and eat of the bread, and dip 
thy morsel in the vinegar’; and would command 
the young men and say to them, ‘ Let her glean 
even among the sheaves, and reproach her not. And 
let fall also some of the handfuls of pu Sor her, 
and leave them, that she may glean then, 
buke her not.’ Poor lass! poor lass! Even that 


and re-" 


cadaverous-jawed, Tennants’-stalk of a woman 
thinks it would be better for her to die.” 

He walked quickly, his lips firm. It was a mis- 
erable morning; the noisy thoroughfares full of 
mist and wet and mud; drifts of sleet swooping 
round corners; the air raw and cold. The river 
was scarcely visible when he crossed London 
Bridge; the steamers and ships were like ghosts 
in the fog. He made his way as quickly as he 
could through the crowded streets, until he reach- 
ed Tower Hill; then he passed up into the Mi- 
nories ; there he paused in front of one or two 
shops, in the windows of which were the most 
miscellaneous objects—old clothes, water-proof 
leggings, tin cans, and what not. At last he en- 
tered one of these places, and after a great deal 
of haggling and argument, he exchanged his coat 
of gray homespun for a much shabbier- looking 
dingy blue overcoat, that appeared the kind of 
thing a pilot would wear. To this was added a 
woollen comforter; there was no money in the 
transaction, Douglas wrapped the comforter 
round his neck there and then, and put on the 
coat ; when he stepped out again into the mud and 
snow and murky atmosphere, his appearance was 
much more reconcilable with the neighborhood. 

Still walking quickly, he went down to the Lon- 
don and St. Katherine Docks, passing under the 
shadow of the gaunt walls, and then along that 
dismal thoroughfare, Nightingale Lane, that looks 
like a passage between two great prisons, until 
at last, with moderated pace, and with a certain 
anxious, nervous look, as if he did not wish him- 
self to be seen, he arrived at the entrance to a 
space at the corner of the London Dock which 
was inclosed with some rusted iron railings, and 
partially roofed over. In this shed, shivering in 
the cold, and occasionally moving so as to avoid 
the whirling of the sleet, stood a number of most 
miserable-looking wretches, men and lads. John 
Douglas knew very well who these were, and what 
they were there for. Here, so far as he had learn- 
ed, was the only place in London where a starving 
creature could get work without a character or 
qualification of any kind. Hither came those who, 
through drink, or idleness, or sheer misfortune, 
had got right down to the fvot of the social lad- 
der; waiting patiently in the dim hope that some 
extra pressure of work inside would occur to give 
them an hour or two’s employment. Well, he did 
not hesitate long. He seized a moment when the 
attention of these poor devils had been attracted 
by some sound to the other side of the grating 
(where the foreman was expected to appear), and 
glided in among the group, hoping to be unper- 
ceived. But what sharp eyes hunger makes! 
They had no sooner turned hopelessly away again 
than every man and lad of them caught sight of 
the stranger. 
They regarded him with curiosity, and with apathy. 
He looked well-to-do for that kind of work. Per- 
haps, if he were one of the lucky ones, he would 
stand a pot of beer on coming out in the afternoon. 

But, to their great astonishment, they were all 
to be lucky ones that morning. The foreman ap- 
peared, ran his eye over the group, and engaged 
the whole of them for the day—all except one 
dazed, drunken-looking tatterdemalion of sixty or 
so, whom he warned off by name. Almost before 
he knew where he was, John Douglas found him- 
self at work in the docks, at fivepence an hour. 

And the work was very easy, it seemed to him. 
What it might be in the warehouses he knew 
not; but here his business was simply to shove 
a small and light railway truck, carrying two 
boxes of oranges, from the unloading steamer 
along the side of the basin to the barge which 
was receiving them. The work was light, and 
there were pauses; moreover, the snow had 
ceased, and the surroundings—the ships and 
barges and what not—were picturesque enough ; 
the scent of the oranges was pleasant. And his 
companions, these poor wrecks of humanity who 
had drifted into this curious, quiet little pool, 
were in the main good-humored, though most of 
them seemed too depressed to speak much. Of 
course they instantly called him “Scottie.” Scot- 
tie got through his short day’s work with satis- 
faction; and when at four o’clock the great bell 
began to toll, and when his wages, two shillings 
and a penny, were paid him, and when he set out 
for the gate, he was much contented, and was 
considering that if he did his work diligently and 
respectfully and in silence, it was not at all un- 
likely that the foreman would take him on as a 
regular hand, at four-and-twenty shillings a week. 

He was thus thinking, and he had got almost 
to the gate, when something ahead of him oc- 
curred that made him shrink back with a look of 
dismay on his face. He saw that each man as 
he passed through the portal held up his arms, 
while one of the gate-keepers passed his hands 
over his clothes. They were being searched. 
Douglas stood still, his whole spirit in angry re- 
volt. He would rather give up his day’s wage, 
the coat off his back, the shoes from his feet— 
anything—than have to go through this shameful 
ordeal. He looked back: could he not get out 
by the wicket at which he entered, at the other 
end of the docks ? 

“Come on, Scottie; you ain’t been priggin’ 
oranges, eh ?”’ said one of his mates, laughing at 
him. 

Now it was quite clear that this searching of 
the outgoing laborers was in most cases merely 
formal; but when the gate-keepers saw this man 
hanging back, they naturally concluded he had 
been stealing. They called to him to come along. 
He hesitated no longer. With a grim air he ad- 
vanced, and held up his arms in the usual way. 
He would betray no shame. Doubtless it was a 
necessary precaution, And as he had stolen 
nothing, they could not hurt him by merely sus- 
pecting him. 

But this gate-keeper’s inspection was minute ; 
and when he came to some slight protuberance 
on the breast of the coat, which, indeed, Douglas 
himself had not noticed, he demanded to know 
what it was. Nay, he had the coat taken off. 


They did not resent his intrusion. | 


On examination, a part of the lining of the coat 
was found to have been cut open and carefully 
sewn together again. 

“Took all that trouble?” said the gate-keeper, 
glancing at him. 

“T did not know there was any pocket there,” 
said Douglas, hurriedly; “I got the coat only 
this morning.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said the other, with a slight 
derisive laugh. ‘I shouldn’t wonder if we found 
some tobacco all the same.” 

The lining was ripped open in the presence of 
the little crowd of laborers, carmen, stevedores, 
and so forth, who, seeing something unusual going 
on, had collected. Douglas certainly looked very 
guilty. His face was burning red; and the nat- 
ural sternness of his features made him look as 
if he were angry at being detected. But, on the 
other hand, the expression on the face of the big 
red-bearded gate-keeper changed very suddenly, 
when he took from inside the lining a little ob- 
long parchment bag, flat and dirty, and opened 
it, and drew out a thin packet of what turned out 
to be Bank of England notes. Not many, it is 
true; but a marvel all the,same. The gate- 
keeper glanced at the culprit again, and said, 
good-humoredly : 

“Bought that coat this morning? then you’re 
in luck’s way, my man, that’s all I can say. We 
don’t keep them kind o’ goods in our warehouses. 
There ye are.” 

He once more examined the dirty little parch- 
ment bag all over; there was no scrap of writing 
on it, or on any of the notes. 

“There ye are,” he said, giving him back both 
the coat and the valuable package. ‘There's 
some as would advertise in the papers about that 
money ; and there’s some as would go to Scotland 
Yard, and expect to get something; and there’s 
some, seein’ as there’s no writin’, as would stick 
to it, and set up a shop. Where did you buy the 
coat, my man ?”’ 

“ At an outfitter’s in the Minories—it was an 
exchange for my own,” said Douglas, hastily. He 
was anxious above all things, money or no money, 
to get away from this crowd of curious faces. 

“ An outfitter! yes, it’s a fine name. Anyhow, 
the money don’t belong to Aim. Most likely, 
now, that coat belonged to some sea-faring man 
as got drownded, and the poor chap’s things sold. 
Pass on there, my lads!” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XII. 
“TRUST ME FOR ALL IN ALL,” 


Heten shrank, breathless, and with crimson 
blushes, from her lover’s embrace, as she repeat- 
ed, wondering, his words, 

“No parting for us ?” 

“None, dearest. Don’t look so scared. Noth- 
ing ought to frighten you that I say.” 

“Nothing does,” she said, quietly; but the 
hand which he was pressing close to his side 
trembled for all that ; “and nothing that anybody 
could say can frighten me now; but I don’t un- 
derstand.” 

“T will explain while we walk on. There is 
not a moment of our precious time to lose. This 
letter from your father’s solicitors makes a great 
difference to you; not as you take it to mean, but 
asI do. If Mr. Townley Gore really had money 
of yours in his keeping, and was accountable to 
you, or to any one representing you, for it, he 
would never lose sight uf you, depend upon it. 
He would fecl that a point of honor. But we 
now know that he has not any such trust, and he 
must have talked of that money which ought to 
have been yours merely for the purpose of as- 
serting authority over you.” 

“Oh no, Frank, I think not,” remonstrated 
Helen. ‘Mr. Townley Gore was really to 
me, and he must have known I should find that 
pretext out some day.” 

“ Of course ; but if it served his purpose in the 
mean time, he would not mind that, you know. It 
is perfectly easy to see through his motives, though 
I can easily believe that he was what you call 
‘good’ to you, darling little angel that you are; 
and you might have borne the life there very well 
if he could have had his own way. He wanted to 
fulfill your father’s trust, of course. Any man 
would, under the circumstances, and it would have 
been unpleasant for him if they had gone back 
without you, and it had been made plain that the 
burst of generosity had lasted a very short time ; 
so he very naturally would not let you go; but it 
would not last, my darling—it would not last.” 

“T do not want it to last; I want to leave them ; 
but I can not think he calculated in that way.” 

“How should you think so? How should you 
think anything but that all the world is as white- 
winged as yourself? But I know the world as it 
is, my lily maid, and it is not white-winged at all. 
You would have been more and more unhappy ; 
and one fine day, when the experiment had lasted 
long enough to enable them to say that you were 
incorrigibly headstrong and ungrateful, you would 
have had the truth told you, that you had nothing 
in the world but their bounty to depend on, and 
you would have been provided for, according to 
their notions of gentility, in one of the ways we 
talked of on that forever-blessed day at the 


Louvre.” 


“ But that is what I want, Frank.” 

“ And that is what shall never be. You have 
promised to be mine, Helen, sooner or later; and 
you will trust me, will you not, now, and in all 
things?” 

“] will indeed. I do indeed.” 
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If ever there was perfect confidence expressed 
in a woman’s face and voice, it shone on Frank 
Lisle then, and sounded in his ears. 

“You will come away from them to me; you 
will exchange the home that has been made mis- 
erable to you by the tyranny of that woman, for 
the home, hidden and humble though it must be 
for a while, that I will provide for you, and that 
will have love to adorn it? Say you will, dear- 
est; you have given me the dear assurance of 
your love too often for me to doubt that you will 
trust me altogether.” 

“Yes; but I don’t know what you mean. You 
said, when you told me—what it made me so very 
happy to hear” (what a radiant smile it was that 
lighted the face into which he looked so ardently !) 
—*“ that you could not marry me for perhaps along 
time, and that in the mean time, no one, not even 
Jane, must know. And I was quite content—far 
more than content: nothing could do me any 
more harm, I knew, because you loved me. Why 
do you say I am to come to you now that I am 
poorer even than we thought, when you said then 
that we must wait for better days? Are you any 
richer, Frank ?” 

“T am. I have had a stroke of luck; you 
would not understand how without a long expla- 
nation, and there is not time for that. And it is 
your being poorer that gives us this chance, for 
Mr. Townley Gore will not trouble himself about 
you long, as he has not any accounts to settle 
with you. There need be no miserable parting 
and wearisome time of separation for us, my 
Helen, if you will trust me now. ‘Trust me for 
all in all, or not at all,’ is a true saying. I am 
very, very much to you, am I not ?” 

There was a soft persuasiveness in his tone, in 
his touch, in his eyes, intinitely alluring, and she 
answered him almost in a soft whisper: 

“You are all the world to me.” 

He knew that very well, and triumphed in the 
knowledge. 

“Listen, then. The difficulty in my way was 
not that of money only; there is another obsta- 
cle, but it does not concern myself alone; it is 
another person’s secret, and I would rather not 
explain it just now.” 

“You never need tell me a single word about 
it.” 

“Did I not tell you that you are an angel? I 
take you at your word. I have good reason to 
believe that I shall not have to contend with this 
obstacle for very long; that any sacrifice I shall 
ask you to make for me will be short-lived.” 

“A sacrifice, and for you? I am quite ready, 
Frank. What is it? You puzzle me more and 
more.” 

“The sacrifice of keeping our marriage secret, 
my darling. Secret only for a little while, just as 
you promised that our engagement should be kept 
secret. I will take you away from these people, 
and place you in safety and comfort, and then I 
shall have to go to England for a few days, but 
you shall be well cared for while I am away, and 
when I return we shall never part again. You 
will not refuse, Helen: are you not mine already 
by every sacred promise, and because you love me 
and I love you? Ah, how happy we shall be? 
No more misery and dependence for you, my 
beautiful treasure, but the happiest life that love 
can make for you.” 

“But—but” (she was clinging to his arm, and 
in tears) “this can not be. I could not leave 
them in this way.” 

“Not for me, Helen? You could not brave 
their displeasure—and you will never know any- 
thing about it—for me? Is this your love? Is 
this your trust ? I have told you why I can not 
make myself known to the Townley Gores; I 
have fully explained that.” 

Some dim idea that the interests of his friend 
ought to give way to the more urgent considera- 
tion of herself did get itself into Helen’s mind 
for a moment at this crisis of her fate, but it was 
expelled by the influence that is stronger than 
self-preservation. 

“ And I have told you why our marriage must 
be kept secret for a time.” 

He had done nothing of the kind, but she nev- 
er thought of that. 

“ How can this be done if you do not leave the 
Townley Gores without their knowledge, and trust 
me to settle everything for you ?” 

She asked, in great agitation, would it not be 
better to wait until the reason for secrecy should 
have ceased, and then to act openly? After all, 
she was a free agent. 

“Is not that what I am urging,” said Mr. 
Lisle, with just that touch of passionate impa- 
tience which is singularly charming to a woman’s 
fancy, “that you are free, free to do what I ask, 
what I implore, what will make me happier than 
any king or prince in all the world? And you 
will not listen to me; you put me off with petty 
objections about people who will forget you in a 
day, and would not care what had become of you 
for five minutes, Ah, Helen, if you call this love, 
these scruples, this timidity, this hesitation to cast 
in your lot with mine, to face life with me who 
am almost as much alone in the world as you are 
yourself, you have very little notion of what love 
means.” 

“Oh, Frank, do not say that; say anything but 
that. I can not bear it.” 

“ How can I say, how can I think, anything else, 
when you coldly oppose my plan for securing our 
happiness? Is life so long or so certain that we 
can afford to lose an hour of it, or to put an hour 
of it in peril? Is there anything in it so dear 
and precious as our love? What is anything 
else to us ?” 

His hand clasped hers, and he spoke hurriedly, 
the eyes whose pleading was so irresistible mak- 
ing themselves felt, though her own were down- 
cast.. Mr. Lisle’s previous experience in the art 
of love-making had not familiarized him with 
such perfect innocence and trustfulness as Hel- 
en’s; but he knew those qualities when he saw 
them, and he wooed the beautiful ignorant girl, 


through them, with consummate skill. And this 
was not altogether or only art, and the pleasant 
sense of exercising it, for she had really charmed 
him very completely, and in a way which was en- 
tirely novel. He mingled with his protestations 
of love and his worship of her beauty pictures of 
a fair and tranquil life, in which she was to play 
4the part of helpmate and good angel to a hard- 
working artist who should value the fame he was 
to win only as a tribute to be laid at her feet. 
He drew a picture of the romance of their secret 
marriage, of the blissful consciousness that, let 
fate have whatever else it might in store for 
them, it could not have the dread of the one 
tremendous and incommensurable evil that be- 
sets all lovers—separation ; they would be free, 
and what freedom was to compare with that? 
He returned to the well-worn, ever-delightful, 
never-exhausted theme of their first meeting, re- 
minded her, needlessly, of the air of destiny that 
it had, and claimed it as destiny ; he touched ev- 
ery chord of her fancy and her heart, and as he 
spoke the words which made the finest of poems 
to her ear, in the voice that was the sweetest of 
music, her scruples vanished, her reluctance was 
overcome, and the sacrifice that her lover asked 
of her, and which she but dimly comprehended, 
seemed small to the innocent eyes in which he 
was a hero, 

When it was time for them to part, Mr. Lisle 
exerted himself seriously to restore Helen’s com- 
posure. To get rid of his fear that the signs of 
emotion in her tell-tale face would be observed, 
he had to remind himself that no one was likely 
to regard her with discriminating eyes. They 
parted, as usual, at the entrance to the Bois, and 
a little incident occurred which gave Helen an 
almost childish pleasure, dominating the tumult 
in her heart. It was cold, and she was not very 
warmly clothed ; she wanted to pin her veil round 
her throat, and Frank Lisle fastened the veil with 
his breastpin; it was a small cameo, a head of 
Apollo, very finely carved. 

“ My first gift,” he said, “and a poor one. 
second shall be a plain gold ring.” 

Helen hurried away toward her home; but 
Frank Lisle re-entered the Bois, paced one of the 
allées for a while in deep cogitation, and then, 
having apparently made up his mind on some 
point, walked briskly off in the direction of 
Neuilly. 

Helen went home like a person in a dream, and 


My 


around her that all her life afterward she would 
be able to recall the look of the broad avenue, 
the houses, the horses and their riders, the vehi- 
cles that passed her, the sky, the feel of the air, 
the noises of the morning, and how, when she 
reached the house, she saw Zamore lying on the 
window-sill of the concierge’s lodge, exactly where 
he could profit by the sunshine and escape the 
wind. Helen paused to stroke Zamore, who yawn- 
ed and stretched himself as if he liked it, and to 
inquire for Madame Devrient. She was glad it 
was not Devrient to whom she had to put her 
questions, for she disliked him, but that black- 
eyed, handsome niece of his wife’s, who always 
reminded her of a leopard in a cage. Delphine 
was happy to tell mademoiselle that her aunt was 
much better—so much better, indeed, that Del- 
phine was going away on the following day. Ma- 
demoiselle was very good to notice Zamore ; his 
mistress would be honored. And while she said 
those few words, Delphine had ample opportunity 
to observe that mademoiselle was wearing an or- 
nament which had formed no part of her attire 
when she had gone out, and that the added or- 
nament was a gentleman’s breastpin. 

Whether the stroke of luck that had enabled 


Mr. Lisle to avail himself, for the furtherance of | 


his own purposes, of the information conveyed in 


Messrs. Simpson & Rees’s letter to Helen, would .- 


prove to be a stroke of luck for her as well, it | 
would be for time to tell; at the present it seem- 


ed ominous of disaster. She had no notion of 


its nature, though the very phrase would have | 


conveyed one to a person only a little more skill- 
ed in the world’s ways than herself. The “stroke” 
had come from the quarter whence Mr. Lisle was 


in the habit of trying his “luck”—the gaming | 


table. He was a gambler, and had the reckless- 
ness of nature that generally accompanies that 
vice when a gambler is not a swindler also, and 
possessed of the phlegm and caution requisite 
for the double character. Mr. Lisle was “ indif- 
ferent honest,” as men are counted in a world 
which does not hold the thirst for unearned mon- 
ey to be dishonest, and living for pleasure to be 
unmanly. Hitherto he had not had any. higher 
aspirations, and though he had sometimes been 
forced to pay the cost of his pursuits, he had 
never counted it. To shut his eyes to conse- 
quences was easy and natural to him, and he 
shut them now, when he was about to play a 
game on which was staked all the future of a 
beautiful and innocent girl. But he was in love 
with the girl, and that was the chief fact of the 
case in his eyes—the interest to which every oth- 
er must give way. If he lost her, he would be in 
despair; by which he meant that he would feel 
uncomfortable, savage, and bored for a short 
time. 

And he had the best reason for knowing that 
if she was left with the Townley Gores, she must 
be lost to him. He had never intended this ; but 
when had he ever intended any of the foolish 
things he had done before this? He had only 
seen her twice when he reminded himself that he 
could not marry her, and his only idea had been 
to indulge in the sight of a pretty face—an 
amusement to which he was always partial— 
and to lay up materials for the satisfaction of a 
certain private grudge. 

The coincidence of Mrs. Stephenson’s letters, to 
which Helen frequently and gratefully recurred, 
was not a stronger one than that of which she 
knew nothing—the coincidence by which Helen 
enabled him to satisfy that grudge. But he had 
taken no account of his passions or his reckless- 
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ness, and they scattered his feeble and only “ half- 
bred” intentions like chaff before the wind. 

A few days later, and he was what he called 
“madly in love” with the beautiful girl who be- 
lieved in him so implicitly; and he was not mis- 
led by vanity, of which he had his full share, 
when he perceived that she loved him. Then 
everything was forgotten, flung aside, except the 
passion of the moment—love—and the passion 
that was permanent—play. Unhappily the one 
came to the help of the other. 

Frank Lisle had had good reason to knit his 
brows over his note-book on the day when Hel- 
en’s destiny threw her in his way; he had seldom 
been in what he called “a deeper.hole” than at 
that moment; but from that moment the luck 
turned, and with such safety as a gambler can 
ever be said to have, he was at present safe. The 
exhilaration of success rendered him more charm- 
ing, more irresistible, than ever. The poor chiid’s 
absolute belief in him, her romantic notion of him 
as a genius struggling with difficulty, and maybe 
with envy, pleased this young man of elastic con- 
science as if it had been founded on fact. She, 
too, would be wretched if they were parted. Who 
could tell what the chances of the future might 
bring about? And so the die was cast. 

Mr. Lisle had changed his mind on more than 
one point of his former meditations, Not only 
did he relinquish the “safety” that he had de- 


clared to himself there was in the conviction that’ 


his marrying Helen would mean irretrievable ruin, 
but he ceased to believe that if he could and did 
marry her he would “ of course” be sorry for it. 

And now, after he had recklessly declared 
his love, and won from her a confession of her 
own, and a consent toa secret engagement, there 
had come the letter about Helen’s money, and re- 
moved the great obstacle between them. He 
knew the peuple she had to deal with. If he 
managed it cleverly, they would not interfere, hav- 
ing no bonds of sheer business-like honor tv her , 
and he would put all his mind to managing it 
cleverly, 

As Frank Lisle walked toward Neuilly he was 
as busy with details of contrivance as a fabricator 
of plays who has an order for an adaptation ina 
hurry, and the reckless pleasure of the scheme 
mingled with and enhanced the elation of his tri- 
umph. If all, not only in the immediate present, 
but in the future, went well with him, his imagi- 
nation pictured a day of surprise and “ revanche” 
of the quiet and sarcastic kind that suited his 
humor. 5 

Did he then mean to make Helen his wife? He 
believed that he meant to do 80, if certain possi- 
bilities which were ahead of him just then should 
become realities ; if they did not—why, then, at 
the worst, Helen should always be well cared for, 
and ge could not fail to be far happier than she 
was in her present position. 

(to BE conTINUED.] 


KI-MAO-FAN. 


HIS is Chinese, and means “House of the 
Hen’s Feathers.” 

Unce upon a time, as is authentically recorded, 
certain humanitarians dwelling in the ancient city 
of Pekin set on foot a charitable enterprise, wide- 
reaching and very peculiar. 

An immense dormitory was established, where, 
for one-fifth of a farthing per night, mendicants, 
irrespective of age or sex, might secure the shel- 
ter of a roof and the unusual juxury of a feather- 


bed. 

“Each one alone?” you ask. No, indeed; “a 
most promiscuous medley” entered in; privacy 
was a matter unthought of: indeed, the word is 
not essentially associated with ideas of comfort 
in the “ Flowery Kingdom” ; pre-eminently is this 
the case with vagrants in that far-off region. 

Over the floor of r, large hall a thick layer of 
hens’ feathers was strewn. At the hour of open- 
ing, 8 grotesque crowd surged in, each one settling 
to such state of repose as was possible, literally 
making his own nest, and presently dropping otf 
to dream-land, watched over, doubtless, by friend- 
ly fairies, who, out of pure compassion, tinged 
the troubled fancies of the wretches with tender- 
er hues than daylight experiences might warrant. 

By dawn all must be astir; no delicious morn- 
ing naps, no restful daylight snatches of repose, 
for occupants of this gigantic phalanstery. An 
officer received the trifling charge of one sapeck 
from each lodger, and the place was soon vacated. 

In the early stages of this oddly planned phi- 
lanthropy, a spread of decent proportions was al- 
lowed for each lodger. Alas! some of these pil- 
grims of a night, regardless alike of honor and hon- 
esty, surreptitiously diverted them to other uses, 
sometimes as wearing apparel, oftener exchan- 
ging them for food. 

Some new method must be devised, and again 
these Oriental city fathers gathered themselves to- 
gether, and in solemn conclave voted for a mam- 
moth coverlet. 

An immense one of felt was fitted for the great 
emergency ; it was lowered and raised by pulleys. 
When the lodgers had settled themselves for the 
night, this huge extent of cover was gradually let 
down, and poised with extreme accuracy, so that 
apertures cut to accommodate each head and face 
should fall exactly into position. .A sea of faces 
presented itself. 

At the morning signal there was need of urgent 
haste; delays were pre-eminently dangerous. 
Loiterers would experience most unhappy results ; 
so of necessity these mendicant slumberers fell 
into more sprightly ways than the average Orient- 
al beggar could understand, for even outcasts are 
tenacious of life. 

No suggestion of bathing seems to have enter- 
ed in; possibly the originators of this mammoth 
scheme deemed it a non-essential. At all events, 
as far as is recorded, this motley crowd went their 
several ways, a great unwashed throng, trusting, 
it may be, to flowing streams and cleansing fount- 


ains outside, eager mainly to secure another sa- 
peck, and to fall upon some happy chance for 
daily bread. 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cuamp.—Shirred waists with belts, shirred fronts 
with a puff below and two deep pleatings put on in 
curves, and some simple back drapery, or else full 
straight back breadths, will be stylish and pretty for 
wash dresses. 

Auprry.—A pleated ruffie of Surah with the upper 
half shirred would lengthen your sacque and im- 
prove it. 

Nataix Linp.—Get black satin Surah for your dress, 
and trim with shirrings and pleatinga of the same. 
Instead of chip, get rough straw for your hat, and let 
your pink feathers be shaded into dark red. White 
skirts are worn from the first spring days until winter. 
Brown cashmere, or else Cheviot or foulard, will be 
suitable for your over-dress, and more atylish than 
checks. We do not publish a monthly fashion paper. 
A cape trimmed with Spanish lace would be pretty for 
you. 

Miss M. C.—Any of the fancy stores whose warcs 
are advertised in our columns will supply you with 
embroidery cottons. 

Mrs. H. 8.—Your English check wool dress should 
be made with a hunting jacket, an apron over-skirt, 
and a short round skirt that has a single pleated 
flounce upon it. Read about travelling dresses in Ba- 
zar No. 22, Vol. XIV. 

Evsir.—A lady should not accept an invitation from 
a gentleman who has never called upon her. A young 
girl whose forehead is low should not wear a bang. 
She should comb her hair smoothly behind her ears, 
braid it, and cross it back and forth from ear to ear 
quite low behind. Dark red, yellow, and bronze should 
be becoming to you. 

Syivia.—A young lady's Scotch gingham dress 
should be a belted basque that may either be shirred 
or pleated in hunting jacket fashion. The skirt may 
be flouuced up one side, and have a Greek over-skirt 
draped to show the side flounces. 

Penstr.—Read reply just given “Sylvia.” 

Inenz.—Get cashmere or else foulard of the same 
color as your silk, and make a basque and over-skirt 
for a shirred skirt of the silk. 

Sistrr.—Your two little sisters should enter the 
church behind the bridemaids and just before you and 
your father. Dress them in old-fashioned white mus- 
lin dresses and large poke bonnets, and let them carry 
immense bouquets. For day weddings the groom 
wears a frock-coat and dark trousers, even when his 
bride wears white satin. Gentlemen do not wear 
gloves at day weddings. 

Mars. F. E. B.—Your sample of cotton goods is very 
stylish, and should be made in a shirred polonaise to 
wear with an olive or brown skirt of cotton satteen, 
or else of silk. The striped grenadine is also a stylish 
sample. 

Mes. M. L.—A straight-backed foll ronnd skirt of 
your plain silk, with a sash bow behind and a roche 
at the bottom, will be pretty with a round waist of 
the brocade. 

VittaGce Marpen.—Your sample was not inclosed. 

R. E. D.—Trim your dark summer silk with bias 
rufiles edged with narrow black lace. Have a shirred 
basque, and put a good deal of shirring across the 
front of the skirt, with ruffles between and drapery 
behind. 

L. L. L.—Mrs, Henderson's Practical Cooking and 
Dinner Giving, which will be sent you by Harper & 
Brothers on receipt of $1 50, contains full instructions 
for dinners, lunches, etc. Papers on these topics have 
also been published in the Bazar. Spanish and French 
laces are the only kinds used for trimming satin de 
Lyon and satin Surah mantles. 

A New Svussogrsez.—You will find darned net pat- 
terns In Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.—A regret is always 
the same thing at all parties. To regret an invitation 
to a wedding party, this form will do: “Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown regret that it will not be in their power to ac- 
cept the polite invitation of Mr. and Mra. Smith for 
the wedding of their daughter.” It is never obligato- 
ry to send a wedding present, but if you wish to send 
one, the refusal or acceptance of an invitation makes 
no difference. 

A. B. C.—In wording the invitations to the wedding 
of a clergyman it is proper to use his title of “ Rever- 
end”; that should never be omitted. In a wedding 
after the English form the best man comes out last, 
generally with one of the ushers, or often informally 
with the rest of the company. His function is at an 
end. 

Pracrr.—Make your striped summer silk with a 
shirred basque and round skirt. Put two deep flounces 
widely shirred across the front, nearly covering it; 
then have a panier scarf across the hipe, and bouffant 
back drapery. 

Reaper.—A shirred-yoke belted waist, fastened be- 
hind, and a full straight round skirt with three or four 
ruffles and a sash, will be a pretty design for your mull 
dress, 


Kate.—We know of nothing for darkening the cyc- 
brows that ie not injurious. 

Jane L.—Do not make a summer silk with a surtout. 
A shirred basque with a good deal of shirring all about 
the drese is a better plan. 

Lvottz.—The bridemaid’s dress should match the 
travelling costume in which the bride is married. 

A Faruge’s Wisk.—You can get back numbers of 
Harper's Weekly at this office. Your black barége is 
not confined to mourning, and will be handsome with 
shirred flounces edged. with Spanish lace, or the lace 
you have, while the waist has gay striped satin Surah 
with black ground fora panier scarf and on the shirred 
waist. 

Ave.ine.—Get a Cheviot shooting jacket of coach- 
man’s drab shades. Use this also for a spring jacket 
for the street with your black skirts. You can geta 
copying wheel at this office for 25 cents. 

T. H. G.—A satin Surah costume simply made would 
be handsome for you for church, but is too good for 
wearing in the cars, unless well protected by a travel- 
ling cloak. If the material is good, you will not 
want elaborate trimming—merely shirred and pleated 
flounces of the same on the skirt, with gay stripes for 
retrouseés on the basque. 

M. B. L.—As you are leaving off mourning, your 
travelling dresa, in which yon are to be married, should 
be of the silver gray satin Surah now so fashionable, 
with steel beads for trimming. If you want some- 
thing less expensive, get a fine sheer wool of this 
shade, and make it over silk. 

Friperia.—You will find it safer to send your chud- 
dah shaw! to a professional cleaner. 

C.D. M.—We do not furnish addresses to our read- 
ere. Any rubber store will send you rubber gloves, or 
at least a list of prices, _ 3 
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LIFE IN THE PUSZTA (HUNGARIAN HEATH).—[See Pace 410.) 
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THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


See illustration on page 413. 


I wart and I watch for the turn of the tide, 
For then will my sailor come back to my side. 
O breezes, be swift as ye ruffle the sea, 

And fill the white canvas that’s flying to me. 

Oh dance, little wavelets, all feathered with foam, 
And break in his path as he steereth for home. 


I wonder what luck had my good man this day ?7— 
The hours drag elowly while he js away ; 

And ah! if the gray rack scud over the sky, 

And spitefal gusts mutter that tempests are nigh, 
I shudder to think of the clouds growing black, 
The storm swooping fierce on his perilous track. 
‘Tis a lone life, a sad life, my sailor, for me, 

When you are afar on the pitiless sea. 


But aye when the wet sand grates under the keel, 
And I spring for the fish that shall burden the creel, 
When, swarthy and bronzed with the wind and the sun, 
My man leaps ashore, and his day's work is done, 
Would I change with the lady who sits in her pride? 
Not I, with my true love safe home at my side. 


Ah! weary’s the time when the ebb leaves the shore— 
Faint-hearted I gaze from my low cabin door; 

Bat joyous the lap of the in-rushing sea— 

When the tide is at flood, it is music to me. 

Then quick with the drifts, set the hearth-fire ablaze, 
And sing, merry kettle, an air in his praise, 

Who comes with the bread that is won from the wave, 
‘The fisherman, sturdy and faithful and brave. 


Far inland, I’ve heard, there are billows of corn, 

And orchards that laugh in the light of the morn, 

Great gardens of roses, thick hedges in bloom, 

And forests that rustle in whispering gloom :— 

I would rather dwell here, by the stern ocean's side, 

Where I watch and I wait every turn of the tide; 

Where, though storms may be fearful, yet harbor is 
sweet, 

And the silver surf creeps with a kies to my feet; 

Where I climb to the rocks and gaze over the sea, 

To welcome the sailor who steereth to me. 


LIFE IN THE PUSZTA. 
See illustration on double page. 


| Pees Pesth to the borders of Transylvania, 
from Tokay to Belgrade, stretches a vast al- 
luvial plain of about twenty-two thousand square 
miles. The region is called the Alfdld, or “ low- 
land,” or more usually the Puszta, or “ steppes.” 
The soil is fertile; the greatest river of Europe, 
the Danube, sweeps round two of its sides, while 
the Theiss traverses it from north to south. It 
will one day be the granary of Europe. The 
word “ Puszta” literally means “empty space” ; 
but it is not destitute of inhabitants, nor is it un- 
cultivated. It has cities like Szegedin and De- 
breczin, and numerous towns and villages. As 
the traveller enters the vast expanse, his first 
impression is.of a sea of verdure, calm, motion- 
less, and silent, dotted with fields of corn that 
look like golden islands in an emerald ocean, 
while not a single song-bird breaks the stillness, 
But high overhead dozens of falcons are wheel- 
ing and screaming; enormous herds of cattle are 
seen browsing as they march along, and countless 
herds of horses career across the field of view. 
Countless tracks cross each other, grow. fainter 
and fainter as they leave the neighborhood of 
some village, till soon no sign of a road can be 
seen. A shepherd’s hut, the beam of a well, a 
rehistoric tumulus, alone break the monotonous 
scape, The Puszta is the very centre of Hun- 
garian nationality, the true cradle of the chival- 
rous Magyar. Monotonous as this immense plain 
seems when any detailed description of it is at- 
tempted, it has rare beauties of its own. Dawn 
on the Puszta has a tone and a color which 
mountain regions know not of. The rising light 
floods the green carpet with rays of blue, violet, 
and yellow, pale tinges of pink are scattered over 
the pearl gray of the sky, and all creation seems 
to awake with the calm strength of youth. More 
solemn than sunset on the ocean or the forest is 
the decline of day in these Hungarian steppes. 
The busy hum of insects is hushed; darkness 
falls after a brief twilight ; the eye sees no bound- 
ary; the ear detects no sign of created being. 
Almost all the inhabitants of this region are 
true Magyars. In all equestrian accomplishments 
the Magyar has no equal; he sits on his steed 
with a grace that comes by nature. He is a con- 
summate connoisseur in horseflesh, and it is hard 
to say whether the chase of the herds of wild 
horses or a horse fair is more attractive to him. 
A fair at Raab or any of the larger towns con- 
tains a countless number of horses of every col- 
or, quality, and description, of every age, size, 
and character; and the human types are no less 
varied. The Hungarian peasant may be recog- 
nized by his large hat, his long black hair, his 
long mustache, and by his thin wiry frame, and 
open frank face, which is at once soft and proud. 
Compared with the majestic Magyar, the Slovak 
peasant looks like a slave, the German farmer 
like a burgomaster in a comedy, and the gypsies 
like wandering phantoms. The Hungarian csikos, 
or horse-jockey, is the gaucho of Europe. He 
wears long spurs, and carries in a shoulder-strap 
a gourd covered with foal-skin; his whip is or- 
namented with leather rosettes of all colors; and 
he proudly displays an enormous tobacco pouch 
embroidered with flowers. Mounted on his fleet 
and hardy steed, he circles round the herds of 
wild horses, flogging the stragglers into the crowd, 
or at times lassoing some fugitive. A heavy ball 
at the end of his whip thong converts it into an 
instrument like the Jolos of the Pampas Indian ; 
the long lash sweeps through the air, and: the 
weighted end curls round the victim’s neck. In 
such horse chases the Archduke Rudolph does 
not disdain to join. He has all his mother's love 
for the horse, and all her affection for the noble 
Hungarian people. Her favorite abode is Gé- 
déllo, near Pesth. The scenery is flat, but it is 
the very country for a gallop, and, for miles 
around, the Empress Elizabeth may be seen ca- 
reering over the plain with a bevy of lovely Hun- 
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garian ladies. Rudolph loves the sports of the 
mountains, and he can guide his young bride into 
the wildest recesses of the Carpathian Mountains 
if she wishes to see the eagle in his native eyrie. 
The Archduke’s favorite companion in his sport- 
ing tours is the naturalist Breken, and, we regret 
to say, this learned man doubts the story that 
wild horses defend themselves from wolves by 
forming a circle, with their heads to the centre 
and their hind-feet outward. He says that the 
wild horse charges, neighing loudly, on his foe, 
and tramples him under foot. 

If the Magyar is the Brahman, the gypsy is the 
pariah of Hungary. The Tsiganes, as the gypsies 
are called, are a considerable element in the pop- 
ulation. They have the dark eye, black hair, and 
olive complexion which distinguish the wandering 
tribe elsewhere, and follow the pursuits of fid- 
dling, fortune-telling, horse-dealing, and _tinker- 
ing. According to one of the beneticent laws of 
Joseph IL, landlords are compelled to assign in 
their villages lots for gypsy settlers. In these 
gypsy towns, with dirt in heaps before every hut, 
and with swarms of naked children, the Tsiganes 
live in the winter. In the summer they com- 
mence their roving life wherever the love of lib- 
erty carries them. They pitch their tent wherever 
they can find pasture for their horses. They 
have no word in their language that expresses 
“to dwell.” There are still in Hungary a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand of these perpetual vaga- 
bonds, wandering with their frail carts and their 
cloth tents. They know nothing of house or 
home, and they care little for clothes. Till they 
are fifteen the boys wear hardly anything, and 
the girls are content with a necklace of beads. 
The tents have no furniture; the inhabitants sit, 
eat, and sleep on the ground. Their bill of fare 
is varied. Hedgehogs, foxes, squirrels, and cats 
are great delicacies. The hedgehog, we may in- 
form our readers who have a desire to try a new 
dish, istuffed with onions and rubbed with garlic. 
The fox is kept for two days in a stream of run- 
ning water, and then cdoked in the ashes. One 
gift they have in which they need fear no rivals— 
the taste for music. No fate is celebrated without 
a gypsy orchestra. Their music is as free as their 
lives—no intermediate modulation, no chords, no 
transition; from the plaint barely heard they pass 
brusquely to the warrior’s song; passionate and 
tender, burning and calm, their melodies are a 
faithful expression of the Hungarian character. 
Liszt, who has studied them, writes: “ The art of 
music being for them a sublime language, a song 
mystic in itself, but clear to the initiated, they use 
it according to the wants of the moment. They 
have invented their music, and have invented it 
for their own use, to sing about themselves to 
themselves, to express themselves in the most 
heart-felt and touching monologues.” 


Cad 


COUNTESS BEAUREPAIRE. 


G OODNESS only knows what took possession 
JT of Mr. Vincent Maurice on the first time that 
he ever saw Kate Rivers. He was one of the 
stateliest young gentlemen that ever stepped, 
wedded to all the proprieties and conventionali- 
ties, with a precision of manner that would have 
been priggish had he not been of such superb 
stature and shape that it became almost majes- 
tic—had it not been for his beauty of countenance, 
and for an intellect more than common. Of an 
old family, of moderate wealth, with a good legal 
practice, and with a fine political outlook, what 
fate, asked the gossips of the air, led him to the 
side of Kate Rivers ? 

For Kate Rivers was the very opposite of Mr. 
Maurice in all respects: young, child-like, every- 
body’s friend, with no perception of difference of 
rank or degree, full of mischief and gayety and 
light good-humor—a nature utterly incompatible 
with that of the haughty young gentleman who 
stepped on the earth as if he made it. . 

One would naturally. have supposed that it 
would need be something quite the antipodes of 
this that would have attracted Mr. Maurice, some- 
thing cold, chiselled, with manners having the 
calm glitter of an iceberg; and one could only 
premise trouble if such incongruous elements as 
these came together. That she should have ad- 
mired him was not at all remarkable; but what 
in the world did he see in her? 

He saw—on the bright May day that he went 
into the country to call on his step-mother, who 
was visiting there, and sauntering over the grounds 
of his hostess, found himself in those of the next 
place—he saw a child asleep upon a bank of vio- 
lets, a rosy young girl, exquisite as a beautifully 
carved piece of marble, with one arm tossed 
above her head, rising round and lovely from its 
purple pillow, the nut-brown hair blowing all 
about the ivory brow and bosom. He seated 
himself on an old vine-covered tree trunk and 
surveyed her; and the more he gazed, the more 
ineffaceably that sleeping face was stamped on 
heart and brain; and he was just becoming aware 
that he was taking an enormous liberty, when she 
opened a large pair of half-affrayed blue eyes, 
and he felt that the time in which he had gazed 
was long enough to have given him something 
like familiar acquaintance. 

“Can you tell me,” he said, in his most re- 
assuring manner, “on whose grounds I am tres- 

ing?” 

“On mine, sir,” said the young thing, half 
rising. 

“You are, then—” 

“Kate Rivers. And I suppose you are my 
cousin Francis, I heard you were coming. Mrs. 
Stanton said she should bring you over—” 

“Fate did me that kindness first,” said Mr. 
Maurice, gravely. ‘ But—” 

“ Ah, well,” she said, quickly, ‘it doesn’t mat- 
ter, so long as you are here. Mrs. Stanton said 
you would be so interested in the old manor, it 
has so many of your ancestors’ portraits on the 
walls, as well as mine.” And she rose, and be- 
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fore he quite understood it they were walking on 


together. ‘“ Will you come up ?” she said. “ How 
stupid of me not to have asked for your family! 
Are they with you? Is your wife well? Is—” 

“J—I haven’t any wife,” said Mr. Vincent 
Maurice. 

“No wife! What do you mean? Surely—” 
But here, probably lest he might have lost his 
wife, and her words be recalling painful memo- 
ries, she stopped herself, and ran after a flower 
she espied. “There!” she exclaimed. “Iknew 
there must be some left still !’ coming back pres- 
ently with her hands full of straw-bells. “ Don’t 
you love them’” she said. ‘They don’t know 
whether they are flowers or grass, and they are 
so shy about it. They seem to me to be full of 
all the happiness that there is to be in summer.” 

“T suppose you find a great deal of happiness 
in summer, then ?” 

“Oh, always! The days are not half long 
enough. Are they for you?” 

“T don’t know. Sometimes, perhaps, too long.” 

“Ah, now, you don’t mean to say you’re like 
that Mr. Vincent Maurice who is coming to visit 
Mrs. Stanton—” 

“May I ask what is the matter with Mr. Vin- 
cent Maurice ?” 

“His name, I guess. Vincent, conquering— 
and he sighs for more worlds.” 

“ Blasé 2” 

“T hate the word! How can anybody be that 
in so beautiful a world as this? How does any 
one man suppose there is nothing more to learn 
or to enjoy in all this universe of beauty, of art, 
of the secrets of science ?” 

“Science really has some secrets, then, you 
funcy ? It isn’t all a vicious circle that lets us 
come out where we went in—” 

“Do I fancy that? Why, I fancy we are only 
at the gate of secrets. I expect our descendants 
to know just how the Lord made the earth. I 
expect people in the next century to leave their 
cards on people in the planets, if they still do 
such stupid things as to leave cards anyway, and 
to hitch up a team of comets for the journey.” 
And presently they were deep in a discussion 
of favorite ideas and theories, all of which the 
pretty creature had.evidently thought for herself, 
whether wise or foolish, in her loneliness, for she 
was too young to have read or studied much ; and 
all the time that they were talking she was dart- 
ing off in pursuit of a leaf or a butterfly, or of 
the greyhound that had joined them, and return- 
mg to his side in a confiding way that Mr, Vin- 
cent Maurice found indescribably agreeable, with 
a sweet bright innocence that he had not met 
before—and all the time so beautiful! Here they 
sat down on a big rock; here they went leisurely 
strolling up the path, and it was all of an hour 
before they reached the door of the old manor, 
“ Now,” she said, “I will introduce you to your 
aunts and uncles and grandfathers, the pretty 
Priscilla in her jonquil-blossom brocade, the staid 
old Mrs. Margaret in her black lace. I wonder 
what they will think of you—somehow you are 
not at all like what I thought my cousin Francis 
would be—” 

“Very naturally,” said Mr. Maurice, finding it 
impossible to enter the house itself under his ali- 
as, “for I am not your cousin Francis.” 

“What! Not? Not my cousin Francis? Who, 
then, are you ?” cried the young beauty, in a quick 
flame of indignation, in which, to say truth, she 
looked lovelier than ever. : 

“Tam Mr. Vincent Maurice.” 

And for all answer Miss Kate Rivers clapped 
her hands upon her face, and ran away round the 
piazza, and behind the lattices, and out of sight, 
as fast as her feet could fly. 

It was not a very promising beginning, but 
lightning falls where it will, and Mr. Vincent 
Maurice was very nearly in love. He came over 
in state next day, with his mother and Mrs. Stan- 
ton, to make his peace; and perhaps because he 
found the maiden refractory he became all the 
more in earnest, and before a week had passed 
it was all over with him, and he felt life was not 
worth living without Kate Rivers. And little 
Kate, who had known not a dozen men in all her 
life, and never had a lover, when her indignation 
had died out, had all her defenses down, and 
thought so fine, so charming, so ideal, so perfect 
a gentleman had never been completed on this 
earth as Vincent Maurice was, and returned his 
love with idolatry. 

Well, it was a season of rapture, that summer. 
It seemed to Kate that happiness could go no 
further than sitting by Vincent’s side, rowing on 
the river opposite him, riding through the forest 
ways, with all the glorious green and golden 
glooms and sun-lit spaces about them. Happi- 
néss made her more of a child than ever; she 
could hardly walk for dancing, she could hardly 
speak for singing; a bird, a bubble, any light and 
airy thing, was less light and airy, less gay and 
sparkling, than she. 

At first, Mr. Vincent Maurice found this sim- 
ply intoxicating; and perhaps it would still have 
been as much so, if at the end of a month of it 
he had not brought down Mr. Geoffrey, a pecul- 
iarly staid and elegant counterpart of himself, 
and all at once seen these gay, frank ways with 
that friend’s disapproving eyes. The friend’s 
eyes supplied a new point of view. It was the 
first sensation that he had had that she was not 
altogether faultiess, but it was not the last. 
When he came from the city at another time, and 
found her trimming the chapel for some festival, 
sitting on the top ofa pair of steps, and wrapped 
round and round by some of the rustic youths 
with the long oak-leaf garland with which the 
walls above were festooned, till she looked like a 
dryad, when, seeing him, she stood up, breaking 
all the green bonds asunder, and sprang down the 
stairs to his side, he met her with words which, 
under the circumstances, were a sharp rebuke. 
It became rather frequent after that, presently 
almost constant. At the end of another month 
it was not poetry and love that filled their entire 


conversation, but Mr. Vincent Maurice was en- 
deavoring to formulate a code of manners. Would 
she walk, and not skip? would she talk, and not 
sing? would she listen, and not laugh? would 
she leave her pranks, and be serious? Was this 
perpetual merriment only for the sake of display- 
ing her dimples? Was she going to wear her 
curls in her neck forever? For Heaven’s sake, 
what did she mean by allowing these country 
bumpkins to address her by her Christian name— 
the woman who was going to be his wife? Would 
she always be a rural hoyden, and never a wo- 
man of the world? Wasn’t it time she cultivated 
some repose of manner? And did she never in- 
tend to speak without blushing? Under this 
pressure, Kate’s gayety became a very forced 
thing, and half the interim of his absences she 
spent in tears. 

“If you object to my dimples, you are taking a 
fine way to smooth them out,” she cried. 

“And a few such speeches as that,” he an- 
swered, “would make the loveliest lips disgust- 
ing.” 

Sut there was a spirit in her that made it im- 
possible yet to give up her individuality. She 
would have done anything under the sun to please 
him; but it would have been somebody else, and 
not herself, had she done this—and then the sight 
of him made her so happy, and the moment she 
was happy, the old exuberance of spirits would 
assert itself. But the sight of him was getting 
to be not so frequent as it had been, and she 
was drooping visibly under the neglect. 

One early September afternoon, however, he 
came, and came unexpectedly, to find ber in a 
field surrounded by a group of children, crowned, 
as they were, with a coronet of ripe grains and 
straws, bearing strong resemblance to the head- 
dresses of Madge Wildfire, and tossing together 
with them the hay-cocks of the aftermath, in 
which they had all been tumbling. He stood 
looking on in haughty disapproval. As soon as 
she could she disengaged herself from the little 
people, and from her harvest crown, and came to 
his side. 

“T wonder you could leave such companion. 
ship for mine at all,” said he, stiffly, for greeting. 

“Why, Vincent, certainly,” she began, falter- 
ingly and with changing color. 

“Certainly what?” he asked. - 

“Tt is their holiday,” she said, taking courage 
from his rudeness. ‘And you would not wish 
to deprive them of it—ana they are so used to 
me, it would not seem holiday without me.” 

“As much a child as they. Are you never 
going to be a woman ?” 

“T feel already like an old one when you speak 
to me 80.” 

He softened a little at that. “The fact is,” 
he sagd, “ that you ought to go away. You ought 
to.sec'the world. My mother must take you to 
New York this winter, and to Newport for a fort- 
night, now before it is quite too late, and you 
might learn how it is that other women conduct— 
women that know how to play their part in the 
world, which you certainly have not yet learned, 
and which it seems as if you never would. Do you 
think I shall have any pleasure in marrying and 
taking among my Washington friends a—” 

She had been growing whiter and whiter list- 
ening to him. She saw that the end had come. 
But, for his part, he was as much astonished, in 
his supreme self-concentration, as if it had light- 
ened out of a blue sky, when her voice rang out: 
“Stop! Ido not think you will take any pleasure 
in marrying me. I understand that we are to- 
tally unfitted for each other. I hope you will 
find a better-bred woman for your wife. Good- 
by!’ And then she was gone, and she had call- 
ed the children round her; and whatever it cost 
her to do it, she was frolicking with them as be- 
fore, let her heart break or not. 

Mr. Vincent Maurice was speechless with in- 
dignation and amazement. But he had no idea 
that his engagement was broken—how could it 
be when he had not broken it? He turned and 
walked up to the house, but when, after an hour, 
she did not follow him, he went to the inn, and 
thence to Mrs. Stanton’s for the evening ; and re- 
ceiving word that there was no answer, on send- 
ing up a card in the morning, he returned to 
town. 

It was not till a letter, made up of equal parts 
of reproach, anger, and love, was remailed to him 
unopened, that he began to think the matter se- 
rious, and to ask himself if he had not made a 
mistake. When Saturday came, although badly 
injured, he could not help going down again; he 
felt, after all, as if he must see the lovely face 
again, again touch the sweet lips; he hardly knew 
how to wait longer for the pressure of the dear 
arms. But the house was closed. The two old 
servants left in charge said they had no instruc- 
tions except to “stay on.” And nobody could say 
whither Miss Rivers was gone. Nobody knew, in 
fact, that she had anywhere to go to, it being gen- 
erally supposed she was that fortunate being born 
to a good estate without relatives, her cousin Fran- 
cis Rivers and his wife being quite overlooked. 

But it was to the shelter of her cousin Francis 
Rivers’s Newport villa that she had betaken her- 
self, a welcome guest, during the two months that 
they lingered there after the full swing of fashion 
was over; and when they returned to their home 
in Philadelphia, after a round. of rather quiet if 
elegant gayeties there, she departed with him and 
his wife for a European journey, and all that Mr. 


| Vincent Maurice heard of her for the next two 


years was a notice in some newspaper that Mrs. 
Francis Rivers and Miss Kate Rivera had been 
presented to the Queen by the American Minis- 
ter, and the beauty and the exquisite dress of the © 
younger lady had created a sensation at the Draw- 
ing-room. 

Doubtless Mr. Maurice would have been quite 
pleased with Kate could he have seen her at that 
time. The sorrow of an almost broken heart, the 
loneliness following the lost love, the regret at 
not pleasing, the despair-of being able to do so, 
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every thought and word of all which she kept to 
herself, had taken away the overflowing spirits 
which had been s0 offensive, and she had uncon- 
sciously contracted something of the more gentle 
ways of those about her, growing, indeed, so list- 
less and so apathetic that at last her cousin Fran- 
cis lightly reproached her indolent want of sym- 
pathy with everything—she who had sympathized 
with the very flies upon the pane. But the re- 
proach, good-humored as it was, brought such a 
flood of tears, and the tears such a prostrate nerv- 
ous reaction, that a physician was summoned, who 
ordered her to her bed; and once there, she did 
not leave it for many weeks. When at last she 
came out into the open air again, that fire had 
utterly burned out, and its ashes were cast to the 
winds. It seemed to be a new world about her, 
and she took as vivid an interest in it as if she 
was herself new born to it. 

It was a new world—the world of art; for they 
were in France, and that was followed by Rome 
and Naples, by Venice and Dresden and Munich, 
by some stay in Paris, by a London season. If 
at the end of it all the child of nature had not 
been transformed into the brilliantly artificial wo- 
man of the salon, it was because of the gentle 
wisdom of her cousins, who knew just where to 
stimulate and where to repress, until the gracious- 
ly developed brain and soul were evident perhaps 
a trifle sooner than they would have been other- 
wise ; for Mr. Vincent Maurice need not have trou- 
bled himself with any fear that, when the bud 
was already so lovely, the full blossom would be 
less than perfect, if he had but given it time to 
bloom, instead of rudely tearing it open. 

He was not a very happy man in those days; 
he remembered with increasing bitterness the 
brief happiness of other days. He longed now 
with all his heart to see Kate Rivers once again, 
sure that all would then soon and easily be made 
right. 

His longing was answered; he saw her again. 
It was in the court of the Grand Union at Sara- 
toga, one evening when the electric light was 
burning, and the fountain blushed in the hues of 
all the precious stones, and the trees waved their 
boughs through vast lights and shadows, under 
which the people moved fantastically while the 
band breathed its music. A group stepped out 
from among the others, and went in from the 
night air. He followed, and saw them again in 
the ball-room: Count Beaurepaire—he had seen 
him before—a tall, heroic-looking man, attached 
to the French legation, or in Washington, rather, 
on a special mission; perhaps it was Mrs. Rivers 
on his arm; just after them came General Fran- 
cis Rivers, and with him—could it be possible — 
Kate? His Kate. A woman whose rounded 
shape wore its lace and silken raiment as a band 
wears its glove; whose face, with its tinting of 
rose and ivory, with its nut-brown hair in Raffaelle 
locks about the snowy brow, with its great inno- 
cent blue eyes half contradicted by the archness 
of the smile running over in dimples, was the face 
of his dreams, of his ideal, of Kate Rivers as he 
had never dared hope to see her. 

He sprang forward; but they had paused only 
one moment, and then Count Beaurepaire had 
bent before her with a questioning air, and they 
were gliding down the room together in a waltz 
that made Mr. Vincent Maurice gnash his teeth. 
She was taken back to her cousins presently, and 
the count drew about her the swan’s-down wrap 
that Mr. Rivers had held, and they went out on 
the piazza, and she passed within a yard of him, 
without seeing him, without dreaming of the 
eager, pallid face, without seeing the quick move- 
ment, the half-outstretched hand, as unconcerned, 
lifting the spotless laces of her train, as if he 
were a waiter standing there, and passing on into 
the moonlight, in the snowy flutter of her dra- 
pery and the soft white down of her mantle, a 
vision of maidenly grace almost too lovely to be 
real. No sleep visited his pillow that night; the 
vision hung before his eyes; he heard, as one 
hears a bell in the ears, the warm rich tones, the 
low sweet laugh, in which she seemed to be re- 
hearsing the scenes of a life with which he had 
nothing to do—scenes of a summer in France at 
the old chateau of the Beaurepaires, famous in 
song and story. 

He was haggard as he looked at himself in the 

glass next day, but he could endure to wait no 
further; perhaps his very haggardness would 
fight on his side, for he began to see himself not 
altogether as a conquering hero. As soon as he 
dared he sent his card to Mrs. Rivers’s parlor, 
and having tipped the servant, followed him bold- 
ly up. 
r «Maurice? Maurice?” he heard Mrs. Francis 
Rivers say, holding his card, the door ajar. “Put 
down your book, Kate. Do you know anybody 
of the name—Mr. Vincent Maurice ?” 

“Mr. Vincent Maurice? Oh yes,” came the 
musical tones again. “I used to know him very 
well. We were t friends once. To tell you 
the truth, Mary, I used to think he was the one 
man in the world. Why do you ask ?” 

“Don’t you hear? This is his card. Will 
you see him? You are so absorbed in that Dau- 
det—” 

“That the servant’s rap didn’t penetrate the 
atmosphere I was living in. Unhealthy stuff; I 
mustn't read any more of them. Seehim? Well, 
no, I think not. The horses will be at the door 
in half an hour, and J would like to finish this 
chapter—” 

He did not stay to hear any more. He stood 
leaning against a pillar some hours later, on the 
return of the riders; he saw her sitting her horse 
like Di Vernon; saw her companion bending over 
her one moment too long as he lifted her from 
the saddle, while the grooms held the horses ; saw 
the quick color come to her cheek with a deeper 
damask as he did so; and then she had swept by, 
and he heard this and that excited comment— 
what dazzling beauty! what combination of gra- 
cious ease and proud reserve! what strange union 
of the sweetest maidenliness with the savoir-faire 


of a woman of the world! He turned away; his 
haggard face, his tortured heart, were nothing to 
this woman of the world. Yet he meant to see 
her; he meant to force the past upon her, to stir 
the ashes, to wake a spark from the ashes; but 
the next morning the party had gone. 

His step-mother wrote him a month further 
on: “Such fine doings as there are at the old 
manor-house here! Kate Rivers has returned 
with a gay company to bid it good-by, and she 
has been giving the children such festas! Ah, 
Vincent, why didn’t you follow up your fancy 
that summer? Anything more exquisite than 
she in beauty and in manner I have failed to 
see. She has the air of a princess just before 
her coronation. And so she is. For they have 
found coal on the old manor place, and opera- 
tions are to be begun at once. They say the in- 
come will be enormous. She will not need it, 
with all the rest she has; still, it will do her no 
harm in France to have revenues of her own. 
She is a little sad, though, to let the old place go 
for all. But the Chateau Beaurepaire is infinite- 
ly more beautiful, she says; hundreds of years 
old, and historic; on an island in a lake, with 
wooded hills inclosing it beyond the gardens and 
deep glades and forests.” 

He did not understand the letter. Why was 
his mother writing to him ahout the Chateau 
Beaurepaire? That was the scattering way in 
which she always ran on. And what did he care 
for the revenues of coal lands? It was not mon- 
ey he had wanted; no one could say that. All 
he gathered from the letter was that Kate was 
going to France again. If she did, he would fol- 
low her. And he cursed the broken ankle that 
now was keeping him prisoner where he was. 
He had written to her, twice, and thrice, but he 
had not sent the letters; those that had come 
back unopened once seemed to bar the way. 
And then he felt as if his presence, his eyes, his 
voice, his words, were more effective agencies 
than any siient writings. He did not answer his 
step-mother’s note, and her correspondence was 
always at long :ntervals. 

Some business, however, sent him to Washing- 
ton in the very early winter, although before he 
felt quite able to be out. And as most doors 
opened before him, he found himself one night 
at a reception at the British Minister's. Such 
things were old stories to him; he cared nothing 
fos them ; he did not know why he had come; be- 
cause others did, he supposed—because Geoffrey 
wanted to be taken; and he was leaning listless- 
ly against a pedestal under a bronze bust of Nem- 
esis, when a party lifted the curtain, coming in 
from an adjoining room, and he started, for it 
was Kate Rivers. 

If she had stepped out of the gates of sunrise, 
she might have looked the same—the same dim- 
pling blushes, the same intense happiness in the 
royal smile, the same starry eyes; she would have 
worn that same palest of peach-bloom brocades, 
frosted with lace and with diamonds, the same 
great sapphires and diamonds in the nut-brown 
hair. 


As it happened, she paused just before him, 
and before he knew it he had extended his hand. 
“ Kate!” he had cried, half under his breath, 
pale as a sheeted ghost. 

She turned and looked at him for a moment 
with that radiant but calm composure. “ Ah, in- 
deed !” she said then, in her low, clear tones, “It 
is an old friend,” and she extended herhand. “Mr. 
Maurice, let me present to you my husband, Count 
Beaurepaire.” There were a couple of glances, a 
couple of bows, a couple of brief sentences, and 
the party moved on, and left him. “You are 
changed,” he had murmured between his stiff and 
freezing lips. 

“Oh no,” she had answered, lightly. ‘I have 
only become a woman of the world.” 


ON THE ORNAMENTATION OF 
BOOKS. 


HE present craze for ornamentation and deco- 
ration seems almost to have exhausted both 
subjects and materials, so that ladies are now 
driven, for want of better objects on which to ex- 
ercise their taste for work of this kind, to paint- 
ing lilies and other flowers in their hoods, and 
embroidering bags for soiled linen. The su; 
tion, therefore, of the revival of a really beautiful 
sort of decorative art will probably be welcome 
to ladies who can draw and paint with neatness 
and precision, and will need no apology for its 
appearance. The objects to be decorated are 
books, and the ornamentations are applied on the 
front edges of the cut leaves. The painting is so 
executed that, when closed, it is concealed by the 
gilding; but when the book is open, and the 
edges of the leaves gre placed in a slanting posi- 
tion, the painting becomes visible, to the surprise 
of the spectator, and the effect is both novel and 
pleasing. 

The way in which this mode of decorating the 
edges of books was effected is described in Han- 
nett’s Bibliopegia. It is as follows: ‘“‘ When the 
edge of the book is well scraped and burnished, 
the leaves on the fore edge must be evenly bent 
in an oblique manner, and in this position con- 
fined by boards tied tightly on each side, until a 
subject is painted thereon in water-colors, ac- 
cording to the will of the operator. When per- 
fectly dry, untie the boards and let the leaves 
take their proper position. Then place the vol- 
ume in the press, lay on it size and gold, and, 
when dry, burnish. The design will not be ap- 
parent when the volume is closed, from the gold 
covering it; but when the leaves are drawn out 
it will be perceived easily, the gilding disappear- 
ing, and a very unique effect is produced. The 
time and labor employed make the operation 
expensive, and consequently very seldom per- 
formed. After the volume is gilt, the edges must 
be enveloped in clean paper by pasting tightly 
the extremities one upon the other, to preserve 


the edge from any injury in the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. This is taken off when the volume is 
completed.” 

The expense of this kind of work would, of 
course, be considerably lessened were the paint- 
ing done by amateur artists; but the work itself 
seems to be especially suitable for an occasional 
occupation for ladies, and will be a novel style of 
decoration for books intended for presents. The 
gilding and finishing must be done by a book- 
binder. It will be readily understood that all 
books which undergo this process must be thor- 
oughly well and firmly bound, or they will not 
open properly. 

The subjects for painting should be selected 
with a reference to the contents of the books. 
Besides landscapes and figures, hunting and hawk- 
ing scenes, coats of arms, floral subjects and or- 
namental designs, such as are often plaved as 
headings of chapters, are appropriate. Designs 
which fill the whole space pretty equally are to 
be preferred to vignettes, and the picture may be 
painted in colors or in monochrome—as in sepia, 
for instance; but the effect of the colors will be 
most pleasing. 

Some little practice will be necessary with re- 
gard to the proper degree of moisture to be ap- 
plied to the colors. They should be sufficiently 
wet to produce crisp edges where required, but 
not so wet as to run between the leaves of the 
book, which is likely to happen if the leaves are 
not held very firmly together in their place by 
boards. The painting must be executed with 
great care; in short, the nearer the work resem- 


bles in quality the beautiful illuminations of the | 


old missals, the better will be the effect. 
The skill required to execute these paintings, 


this style of ornamenting books from becoming 
common, and will give them a permanent value 
as works of art. 


PARIS GOSSIP. 


A French May.—The Paris Salon.—The Medal of 
Honor.—Meixsonier versus Duroas.—Cabanel’s new 
Picture.—Salon Gossip.—The Monetary Conference. 
—Social Entertainments.—Mr. Evarts in Paris. 


THINK that May is, of all the months of the 

year, the prettiest one in which to find one’s 
self in Paris. It has not yet become hot with the 
white glare of a Parisian summer, and the spring 
rains are past, with the exception of an occasion- 
al shower, which serves to keep the turf and trees 
fresh and brilliant. Along the Champs Elysées 
and in the Bois de Boulogne the horse-chestnuts 
show themselves white with pyramidal clusters 
of bloom, and there are other trees with whose 
names I am unacquainted, one kind showing 
masses of lovely lilac flowers, and others clusters 
of blossoms of a deep roge'red. And there are 
such quantities of crocuses and violets and lilies- 
of-the-valley to be purchased for a few sous, and 
such delicious strawberries and green peas in 
market, and the cafés are all gay with fresh paint 
and new gilding, and there are weekly races some- 
where or other, and a sprinkling of pleasant en- 
tertainments at the theatre, and—and— But 
one’s breath gives out in enumerating all the at- 
tractions of this delightful season in fair Paris. 

The crowd at the Salon continues. Really the 
five-franc day is a boon and a blessing to any one 
who wants to examine the pictures. As to the 
free day (Sunday), there is no use in ever trying 
to put one’s foot across the threshold of the Pa- 
lais de |’Industrie unless one is prepared to un- 
dergo an amount of pushing and crushing that 
is well-nigh beyond endurance. On Sundays the 
attendance varies between 30,000 and 40,000. 
Mothers take their babies there, and the poor lit- 
tle creatures, deprived of the fresh air and spring 
sunshine, howl piteously, being overcome by the 
heat and the crowd. <A thick dust rises from 
the boards, disturbed by the feet of such a multi- 
tude. In some of the rooms the press is so great 
that locomotion becomes well-nigh impossible at 
times. Truly a Sunday at the Salon is a curious, 
but by no means an enjoyable, experience. Es- 
pecially is this the case during the present season, 
for the Salon. is a great popular success. All the 
talk and the disputes and the downright quarrels 
between its organizers only served to advertise it 
in a fashion that the stately official art exhibi- 
tion never experienced before. The doors are to 
be closed shortly for a few days, to allow of the 
re-arranging of the pictures and the final award. 
ing of the medals. On the subject of the Medal 
of Honor, fresh dissensions have broken out. 
This crowning recompense is to be accorded by 
ballot, the votes to be cast by the French exhib- 
itors, and already fierce demonstrations of party 
spirit are being made by the adherents of the dif- 
ferent candidates. Of these there seem to be 
but three—Baudry, Bastien Lepage, and Henner. 
Detaille was spoken of as a possible candidate 
before the opening of the exhibition, but his 
“Distribution of the Flags” is so very, very bad 
that nobody has ventured to name him in con- 
nection with the Medal of Honor since that great 
crude, confused chromo-lithograph was unveiled 
to public view. 

I saw Meissonier in the Salon the other day. 
He is beginning to look very old, and his long 
mustache and profuse shaggy hair are as white 
as snow. They say that Vanderbilt has given 
him an order for a picture for which the highest 
price is to be paid that ever was given for a 
French work of art by a private gentleman. 
Meissonier and Alexandre Dumas are, as is well 
known, fast friends. They are both enthusiastic 
billiard-players, and it is recorded here that one 
evening the great artist got so excited over the 
match that he commenced (of course in jest) to bet 
the pictures of his own private gallery, including 
some of his own choicest works, on the different 
games. Dumas won, and won, till he had become 
the nominal owner of every painting in Meisso- 


nier’s possession, including the painting of “The 


Quarrel,” which belonged to Queen Victoria, and 
which had been sent to the painter to have some 
alteration made in it. The next morning Dumas 
sent to Meissonier, as a fitting conclusion to the 
joke, a written release in full of all obligations 
toward him. To this Meissonier replied by send- 
ing Dumas a charming little water-color from his 
own magic pencil, inscribed “ My losses.” 

T am told that when Cabanel’s portrait of Miss 
Eva Mackay was brought before the jury of the 
Salon, the first and most flattering comment that 
was pronounced upon it was a universal “Oh!” of 
admiration. This involuntary tribute of applause 
greatly delighted Cabanel, surfeited as he is, of 
course, with success and ‘praise of all kinds. It 
must have been quite a new sensation for him to 
have his work submitted to the inspection of the 
jury, as, under the old regulations, he has been 
“exempt” for years, But this season everybody 
had to pass through the ordeal alike. Poor Caba- 
nel complains piteously that everything that takes 
place at the Saton which is distasteful to the ex- 
hibitors is laid upon his shoulders, ‘“ Last year,” 
he said, with a comical despair, “ everybody said, 
‘Too many pictures have been accepted ; it is all 
Cabanel’s fault.’ This year the complaint is, ‘The 
jury has been too severe by far; it is all Cabanel’s 
fault.’”” For my part, I believe that the gentle and 
genial artist is far more inclined to err on the side 
of leniency than on that of severity. 

The Monetary Conference has adjourned for the 
present, and the American delegates are about to 
journey forth in quest of fresh fields and pastures 
new. They will need some repose after the round 
of dinner parties to which they have been subject- 
ed by the American colony. Now a Parisian din- 


1 | her with American guests is probably the most 
and the incident expenses, will always prevent — 


perfect entertainment of the kind that can well 
be imagined, but in a long-continued succession 
of such dinners there lurks confusion, that is to 
say, gout. Consequently these numismatic rep- 
resentatives of our country do well to carry on 
their labors in less hospitable lands. The latest 
of the Parisian entertainments in their honor was 
the dinner party given by Mr. William Seligman, 
the banker, on Monday evening, May 28. Our 
brilliant ex-Secretary of State has while here given 
proof of a talent heretofore unsuspected by his 
country-people on this side of the water, namely, 
that of making most delightful and sparkling aft- 
er-dinner speeches, 

The following story, not by him, but of him, 
was told at one of these entertainments. The in- 
cident took place just before his retirement from 
office. One day Mr. Blaine came to consult him 
respecting the removal of a certain American 
official in China. 

“TI think you had better let him stay where he 
is,” remarked Mr. Evarts. 

“But I have been waited upon by a large dele- 
gation, who came to urge his removal.” 

“Best let him alone. You will find it a mat- 
ter of impossibility to fill his place.” 

““Why, any one of those gentlemen who called 
on me would be glad to take it.” 

“T think not. He’s dead.” 

In point of fact, the news ef the unpopular 
official’s demise and burial had arrived that morn- 
ing by telegraph at the State Department. 

Lucy H. Hoorrr. 


DIALOGUE OF THE HORSES.* 


FIRST HORSE. 


WE are the pets of men— 
The pampered pets of men. 
There is naught for us too gentle and good 
In the graceful days of our babyhood; 
We frisk and caper in childish glee— 
Oh, none so pretty and proud as we! 
They cheer and cherish us in our play— 
Oh, none so smilingly sweet as they! - 
And when a little our lives have grown, 
Each has a table and room his own, 
A waiter to fill his bill of fare, 
A barber to clean and comb his hair. 
Yes, we are the pets of men— 
The pampered pets of men. 
They show us, gayly dressed and proud, 
To the eager eyes of the clamorous crowd; 
They champion us in the rattling race, 
They praise our beauty and cheer our pace; 
They keep for us our family trees— 
They trumpet our names beyond the seas; 
They hang our portraits on their walls, 
And paint and garnish and gild our stalls, 
Yes, we are the pets of men— 
The pampered pets of men. 


SECOND HORSE. 


We are the slaves of men— 
The menial slaves of men. 
They lash us over the dusty. roads, 
They bend us down with murderous loads ; 
They fling vile insults on our track, 
And know that we can not answer back; 
In winds of- winter, or summer sun, 
The tread of our toil is never done; 
And when we are weak, and old, and lame, - 
And labor-stiffened, and bowed with shame, 
And hard of hearing, and blind of eye, 
They drive us out in the world to die. 
Yes, we are the slaves of men— 
The slaves of selfish men. 
They draft us into their bloody spites, 
They spur us, bleeding, into their fights; 
They poison our souls with their senseless ire, 
And curse us into a storm of fire. 
And when to death we are bowed and bent, 
And take the ball that for them was meant, 
Alone they leave us to groan and bleed, 
And dash their spurs in another steed. 
Yes, we are the slaves of men— 
The slaves of brutish men. 


* From Farm Festivals. A new volume of Poems 
by Will Carleton. Harper & Brothers. Nearly ready 
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Ladies’ Bonnets and Cravat Bows, 
Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 405, 


Fig. 1.—Satin Straw Bonner. The brim of 
this light olive satin straw bonnet is three inch- 
es wide in the front, an inch and a quarter wide 
in the back, and ia faced with dark olive velvet. 
The facing is shirred 
at both edges and 
midway between 
them, and forms a 
puff between the out- 
er two rows of shirr- 
ing. Two ends of 
ombré olive satin 
ribbon, which extend 
across the front of 
the crown, are close- 
ly pleated at the mid- 

le, and fastened 
down on the middle 
of the crown with a 
knot of ribbon. A 
third end of ribbon 
is similarly pleated, 
and fastened on the 
crown, and, extend- 
ing along the sides, 
covers the ends of 
the ribbon in front, 
and forms the strings, 
The front of the 
brim is covered by 
a half-wreath of yel- 
low hyacinths, A 
gilt clasp is fastened 
in the middle of the 
back over a small 
bow of folded ribbon. — 

Fig. 2.—Tuscan Straw and Lace Bonner. 
The Tuscan straw brim of this poke bonnet is 
four inches and a half wide in the front and two 
inches and a half wide in the back; it is faced 
with dark blue plush, which leaves a margin of 
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straw two inches wide in the front and an inch 
wide in the back. The stiff net crown is covered 
with white satin Surah, and this in its turn is 
covered with frills and jabots of white lace, 
among which a gilt filigree comb is set. The 
bonnet is trimmed, in addition, with two blue os- 
trich feathers, and with light blue satin ribbon 
three inches and a half wide, which forms a 


large bow at the middle of the front, and is car- 
ried to the sides for strings, which are tied un- 
der the chin. 

Fig. 3.—Cravat Bow. This cravat bow is 
made of white crépe lisse, edged with white lace 
two inches and a half wide, arranged in a shell- 
shaped frill in the manner shown in the illustra- 
tion on a stiff net back furnished with a safety- 
pin. 

Fig. 4.—Lacr Srraw Bonnet. This bonnet is 
made of lace straw, interwoven with steel threads, 
and is lined with pink satin, The brim is faced 
with black velvet, and edged with straw lace. 
The trimming consists of a large triple bow of 
pink satin ribbon four inches wide, and vines of 
rose-buds and leaves, which extend from under 
the bow and, hanging from the sides, take the 


place of strings. The ends of the vines are held 
together by a pink satin ribbon bow, as shown 
in the illustration. 

Fig. 5.—Wuite Carp Hat. The brim of this 
white chip hat forms a revers on the left side, 
and is faced with alternate bands of straw lace 
and plain Leghorn straw. A long straw-colored 
ostrich feather extends along the left side above 


SWAN AND IRIS DESIGN FOR WASH-STAND BACK, ETC.—Fromu tue Sovrn Kenerratox Roya Sonoot or Arr Nexpie-Work, 


the revers, and a scarf of straw-colored crépe 
lisse, edged with lace of the same shade three 
inches wide, is arranged on the front and the 
right side. A small spray of roses is set in the 
back. 

Fig. 6.—Cravat Bow, This cravat bow is ar- 
ranged of white silk gauze, edged with white lace 
three inches wide, and is ornamented with a long 
pin with a gilt ball head. 


TREFOIL ROSE DIAPER DE- 
SIGN FOR CHAIR-COVERS, ETC. 
Ww. here give one corner of a particularly 


pretty Royal School of Art Needle-Work 
design, and one that is much in demand for chair- 


covers, albums, etc. It is a conventionalized 
wild rose arranged in trefoils, One specimen, 
worked on very fine écru linen, and intended for 
a chair back, was colored as follows: Stems, out- 
lines of petals, and under side of petals and 
leaves, worked solid in reddish chocolate-colored 
silks. Inner side of petals in two shades of cream 
with a pink tinge to it, the outer part of petal 
of the lighter shade, 
gradually deepening 
until it reaches the 
centre of the flower. 
Centres also cream, 
’ with veinings of 
chocolate. The lit- 
tle trefoil bunches of 
leaves are worked in 
the same way; un- 
der side dark, upper 
light, with dark vein- 
ings. The little fluf- 
fy lines surrounding 
the trefoils are, for 
the large roses, work- 
ed in dark cream; 
for the small leaves, 
in light cream. The 
fringe of this chair 
back was only the 
linen itself fringed 
out. This design is 
sometimes worked 
over the whole sur- 
face of a table-cov- 
er. It can be repeat- 
ed to any extent, as 
may be seen at a 
glance. The color- 
ing given above is 
that most generally 
used, as though decidedly not a rose-color, it still 
gives a sort of pinkish tint when viewed as a 
whole. 


SWAN AND IRIS DESIGN FOR 
WASH-STAND BACKS, ETC. 


HIS beautiful design from the South Kensing- 

ton Royal School of Art Needle-Work, though 
specially designed for a wash-stand back or 
“splasher,” is equally pretty for a lambrequin, 
horizontal curtain border, etc. It is generally 
worked in outlines in brown crewels on cream or 
écru linen, or oatcake, but it may be varied by 
working in natural colors, either solid or in out- 
line. The design, which is given in reduced size, 
can easily be enlarged by any ingenious worker, 
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NOTICE. 


We beg to announce that one W. SCHOTTE, who, 
we are informed, has been taking orders for Hanprn’s 
Maeazine, Harrre’s Weexiy, Hanver’s Bazan, and 
Harrer’s Youne Peorty, is not now und never was 
our agent. 

We make this statement for the reason that receipts 
signed W. SCHOTTE have been submitted to us by 
various persons under the erroneous supposition that 
he was our agent. 


(Signed) HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Rikxer’s American Face Powder. 
by the Medical Profession. 
leading Dramatic Artistes. Praised by all who 
have used it. Sold everywhere at 25c. per box. 
Those who prefer a liquid preparation will find 
Riker’s Cream of Roses the most satisfactory 
article they can use.—[Com.] 


- Approved 
Indorsed by all the 


HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 


It is the best tonic I know of in debility and nervous 
prostration, with sleeplessness, caused by mental over- 
work or prolonged lactation. 

A. E. Canorurrs, M. D. 

San Antonio, Tex. —{Adv.] 


Tus bey the season for picnics and lawn parties, 
ladies wishing to be successful in making delicious 
cakes and pastries, for those cosy, out-door lunches, 
ere use Hanford’s None Such Baking Powder. 
—(Com.] 


Tr seems there are objections even to German Corn 
Remover. Jones said he wouldn't buy it because he 
wanted to know where his feet were. 25 cts. All 
Druggists.—[{Adv.] 


ADVERTISHMEN'IS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
wen Can be eaten. by md = “ome. without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 


Royat Baxtxe Powper Co., New York. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Y CHOCOLATES 


Baker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.— Baker's Breakfast 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
Tecommended by tourists.— Baker’s 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO, 
Dorchester, ass. 

Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
G R i [ [ 0 N Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
75 cents the box. 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E, GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris, 


Re SINGER titi: SENT. 


¥Y To get good agents everywhere, we 

will make extraordinary induce- 

ments on a sample machine, latest im- 

proved Singer, nickel-plated wheel, 

ALL attachments, Address, 

A. P. WHITK& CO., Gen. Agts. 
106 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ail, 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 


for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for Jadies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment, Established 1874. For cirenlar. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 


Allen’s Meldrum Deodorizer. 


Use this Toilet Powder to obviate odors of _per- 
8piration. holesale Depot, 115 Fulton St., N. Y, 


ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND 
DECORATIVE PORCELAIN. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELLER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is appro- 
yriated to a very complete stock of fine BRONZES, 
Mantel Sets, Marble, Bronze, and Polished Brass 
CLOCKS, with chimes and (patented) stem-winding 
attachments controlled by this house; travelling 
Clocks, &c., together with choicest pieces of decor- 
ative PORCELAIN, in Plaques, Vases, Jardinieres, &c., 
of the Royal Worcester, Minton, and other favorite 
Wares, selected with critical taste and of the latest 
importation, forming a collection of rare merit. _ 

Visits, if for inspection only, are particularly invited. 


DR. WARNER’S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material, 
called Coraline, which is 
Vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone, 


A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks, with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affect- 
ed by cold, heat, or moist- 
ure. 


For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1 25, 
WARNER BRO’S, 
372 Broadway, N.Y. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom, It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
TrETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 


a beneficial effect on the TeETH and Gums. 
Iupvre Brearu, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 


use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists, 


A Companion Book to the Revised Veni 
THE REVISION 


OF THE 


ENGLISH VERSION 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


By LIGHTFOOT, TRENCH, and ELLICOTT. . 


With an Introduction by the Rev. Puriip Scuarr, 
D.D., LL.D. 618 pages, Crown 8yo. Cloth, 
$3 00. 


This work embraces in one volume: 


1. ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J. B. Lieurroor, 
D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s, and Hulsean Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edi- 
tion, Revised. 


2. ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, in Connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Rron- 
arp Cuenevix Trenou, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. 


3. CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. Evuicort, D.D., Bisb- 
op of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ca¥" Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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THURBER’S BIRD SEED, 
Properly Mixed in 

= 1-lb. ‘Cartoons. 
Our Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
ed, combined by an expert, 
and neatly packed in one- 
pound cartoons, with a piece 
of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
toon. If you wish your Birds 
to thrive, ask your Grocer for 
THURBER’S Bird Seed; also 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 

ages to go with the Seed. 


MS ae 


Lisrary or Conoress, } 
Coryriaur Orricr, WAsuINGTON. 

To wit: Be rr Rememneren, that on the 11th da 
of May, Anno Domini 1881, BENJAMIN VAUGHA 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of New York, have deposited in this Office 
the titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which 
are in the following words, to wit: 

MARCO PAUL'S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Boston. By Jacon Ansorrt. 

STUYVESANT. A Franconia Story. 

thor of the Rollo Books, 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


By the Au- 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for 
the further terms of fourteen years from the expira- 
tion of their respective copyrights. 


30 LOVELY Moss-Rose & Ass't. Chromo Cards, 
name on, 10c. A 82-col. story paper Free with 
every order. Amxnioan Carp Co., West Haven, Conn. 


THE 
REVISED VERSION 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


HARPER’S AMERICAN EDITIONS. 


The Revised Version of the New Testament of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, Translated 
out of the Greek: being the Version set forth 
A.D. 1611, compared with the most Ancient 
Authorities and Revised A.D. 1881. 

Brevier type, 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
of the Franklin Square Library. 

Also, nearly ready, in 16mo, Cloth, legibly 
printed from new brevier type, 45 cents. 

In Press, an edition in 12mo, and an ele- 
gant octavo edition from pica type. “ 


Yo. 188 


In Harper's Editions of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament, the Readings and Renderings pre- 
ferred by the American Revisers (which were con- 
signed to an Appendix by the English Committee) are 
placed as foot-notes, thus facilitating reference and 
comparison. All Harper’s Editions have marginal 
notes. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


OG” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


THE DIADEM COMB, 


MAY BE WORN AS SHOWN IN THIS ENGRAVING, 


SUPPORTS THE HAIR PERFECTLY. 


FOR SALE BY 


Marshall Field & Co., - - Chicago. 
John Wannamaker, - Philadelphia. 
Wm. Barr Dry Goods Co., - St. Louis, 
John Shillito & Co., - - Cincinnati. 


Our Complete Set for $10. 


Cannot be equalled in this country. 


Jefferie’s Best IMPORTED SETS, $20, 
$25, $30, $35, $40, and $50. 

Our superior Match Tennis Ball, felt covered and 
cemented, per dozen, by mail, $5. All leading clubs 
that have given this ball a trial pronounce it supe= 
rior in firmness, and without the lumpy 
defect of the English ball. Send stamp tor 
catalogue. PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 

124 & 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


- Roth's Patent Donble-Bone Corset 


iis Is made with a double row of 
bones on the side, where strength 
and pliability are most desired, 
and will 


Positively not Break Down, 


Should they do so, merchants are 
authorized and requested to re- 
turn the money. Sold in the leading retail 
stores, or samples by mail, $1 25. 


ROTH & GOLDSCHMIDT, Manufacturers, 
16 Walker Street, New York. 


OF ALL CELEBRITIES, 
Views of Chicago, &c. Choice Chi- 
cago sample view and price Cata- 
logue of over 1500 sent for 10 cts. 


E. Lovejoy, 88 State St., Chicago. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the Se ive of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


» “WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this ee addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
Ph aa) the DECIDED IMPROVED 
CG APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 

the lines that age sometimes creates, They 

are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she Values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
Cc. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Lllust’d Catalogue free. We have NO Agents. 
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CIN AI fis Bp), 


The Salvator for Invalids and. the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 

A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 

Intestines. . 


S justly celebrated Dictetic Preparation, is, 
in ces Peg per. the GLUTEN de- 
rived m the WHITE WINTER FLINT 


AND RELIABLE 
WTH AND PROTECTION 
OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, :and for Mothers 
lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 
Unlike those preparations made from ani or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it 
in its elementary composition-- 
That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Biood. 
That which Is easy of Digestion-~-never 
constipating. That which Is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders Incidental to childhood. 
And, while it would be difficult to conceive of 


anything in Food or Dessert more y or de- 
licious, or more Nourishing and Strengthening as 
an aliment in Fevers mon. m plaints, 
Dyspepsia and General Devility. its Medicinal 
Excellence in all Intestinal seases, especially in 


Dysentery, Chronic Diarrhoea and Cholera 
infantum, 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 


Or Tre 


UNITED STATES 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julians Specific is the only usialing 
remedy for removing radically and, permanently 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring’ the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 


Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 

Recommended by our best 


” 


x 
C3 hysicians as not injurions to 
¢y, OS pct08 fealth. For sale by Chicago 
\ ERN op Corset Co.,67 Washington St., 
ARRANTED ©B Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 


MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


70) QUE NAMEsneczEall: 


best artists: Bo: 


ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds, 
BEATTY’S only $65. Pianos, $126 up. E27" Illus. 
Catalog, FREE. Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J, 


JUNE 25, 1881. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Eller & 5 


)| ELEGANT SUMMER GOODS. 


Grand and Allen Streets, N. Y. 
SUMMER HATS 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, and BOYS. 


FAYAL, JEDDO, AND SWISS MULLS, 49c., 65c. 

THE “CLYDE” POPULAK SUMMER SHADE, 
19c. 

THE “ WHITE STAR” AND “CUNARD” BROAD 
LEAF SAILORS, 25c. 

THE “CAPE MAY” SAILOR, 23c. 

LEGHORNS, POLONAISE, AND JENNIE DEAN, 


38c, 
SPIKED PORCUPINE HATS. 


LIGHT, AIRY, AND SERVICEABLE SHADE, ‘ic. 


SUMMER SILKS, 


IN STRIPES, CHECKS, AND BRAIDS. 


PARASOLS. 


JAPANESE, 15ce., 25c. 

SATIN STRIPED PARASOLS, $1 75, $2 25. 
BROCADES, LINED SILK, $1 75; with Lace, $250. 
SATIN PARASOLS, LINED SILK, $2 00. 


FINE BLACK GOODS. 


ENGLISH AND LACE BUNTINGS, GRENA- 
DINES, &c. 
BLACK GRENADINES, SILK VELVET STRIPED, 


85c. 
FASHION MAGAZINE 


FOR SUMMER, NOW READY. SINGLE COPY, l5c. 
Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 3115 Grand St, 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 
Established Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


New and elegant designs in Black Fringes, 
Gimps, and Buttons, samples of which will 
be sent on application stating about what 
price goods are wanted. Colored Fringes 
made to match samples, with Buttons to 
correspond. 

P.S.—Wholesale Department, second and 
third floors. 


SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, No- 
tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &, 


Prompt and special attention given to mail orders. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO., 


Broadway and 10th St., N. Y. 


Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished to withstand 


dampness 
Shriver’s 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............000+. 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. 


gratuitously on application to Harver & Brorurns. 


tw HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co., Portland, Maine. 
¢ 
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Happy Day, Chromo, Luce, &c., Cards, with name 
& morocco case, 10c. H. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn. 


Landscape, Chromo Cards, de., name on, 10c. 20 
Gilt-Ldge Cards,10c. Clinton & ‘Co,North Haven, Ct. 


Fall list of Har- | 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished | 


[5 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 


—=— 


35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


A SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
oo es 

(sae @) BOYS’ SUITS. 

a) G FANCY GOODS. 
& po 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 

— D 
DOMESTICS.9 
LINENS. O G LACES. 


< JONES , 


G Unprewrar. 


x 


Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. 


i 
————_—E —————— } 


*, JONES 


SHOES. O 


x 


QO Cutiery. 
fa ee 
C CROCKERY. 
G oy 
2] O GLASSWARE. 
a Oo oO — 
LACE CURTAINS. OQ A_O REFRIGERATORS, 
= 0 O - 
CARPETS, RUGS, &. \/HOUSEFURN’G GOODS, 


Upuorstery. () 


FURNITURE. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 


Mail Order Department a specialty ; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Uneqnalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JONES JONES | 


8th Avenue 
and 19th St. 


NEW YORE. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


CANTON MATTINGS. 
A large assortment of White, Small Checks, 
and Fancy Patterns, exclusive styles. 


CARPETS. 


We will continue sale of the best American 
and English Brussels, Moquettes, Tapestries, 
and Ingrains at 


Unprecedentedly Low Prices, to Close 
the Season, 


Broadway & [9th St. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


No. 6 West 14th St., No. 9 Kue de Clery, 
NEW YORK. PARIS. 
IMPORTERS, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
NO. 6 WEST 14TH ST., 
where they are exhibiting the latest novelties in 
PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 


in Plain and Fancy LEGHORN, TUSCAN, and other 


ITALIAN STRAW BRAIDS; ENGLISH SPLIT 
STRAW, DUNSTABLE, and MILAN BRAIDS; 


ROUGH -AND-READY, PORCUPINE, and other 
ROUGH BRAIDS, in the latest and most attractive 
shapes, and at the lowest prices. 

FRENCH FLOWERS, OSTRICH and FANCY | 
FEATHERS, POMPONS and AIGRETTES, the most 
beautiful in the market; RIBBONS, LACES, ORNA- 
MENTS, and all the most fashionable Trimming 
Materials and Trimmings; BRIDAL WREATHS and 
VEILS, TROPICAL LEAF PLANTS and FLOWERS, 
for house decoration. 

I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 

N.B.—The “‘Artificial Flower Guide,” with beautiful- 
ly Ilustrated Catalogue, mailed free on application. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
_ BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING 


a SPECIAL 
RCE HOUSES 
tor RO alone. We deliver Strong Pot Plants, 
suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail, postpaid, 
at all post-offices. § splendid warletien, our choice, 
all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $33; 26 for $4; 
35 for $5; 75 for $10; 100 for $13. We CIV 
AWAY, in Premiums and Extras, more ROSE 
than most establishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE 
a complete Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. elegantly illustrated, 
describes 500 newest and choicest varieties — Sree to all, 

THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, est Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


ALESME N WANTED. $100 a Month, 
—AND— Address at once and SECURE 
ALESLADIES 


The only establishment mak! 
BUSINESS OF ROSES, SOL 


POSITION with PARTICULARS, 
M. RICHARDSON & CO., 104 W, 42d St., New York. 


$55.66 


Agents’ profit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
. G. Rivgout & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 


5 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


SPRING and SUMMER 
WRAPS, elegant PARIS 
MADE Robes, and other 
Seasonabie novelties are 
shown by 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 

Some beautiful Pattern 
Garments will be sold at 
less than the cost of impor- 
tation. 2 : 

STYLISH English walk- 
ing Jackets from FIVE 
DOLLARS upwards. Cloth 
Dolmans and Ulsters for 
Travelling. 

The DRESS and SUIT 
Department presents a wide 
range of Styles and Goods to 
select from. Particular at- 
tention is invited to the col- 
lection of PRETTY Cloaks 
and Dresses for Misses and 
Children. Some are from 
Paris, and ALL possess a 
distinctive elegance of style. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and ilth St., 
New York. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


32 to 36 West 23d St., 
NEW YORK, 


Are now offering the largest stock of 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
Suits and Garments, 


ALSO 
DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 


UNDERWEAR, 


TO BE FOUND IN THE COUNTRY. 


Goods sent to all parts of the United States and 
Canada. 

Send for our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, which 
will be mailed upon application, 


STERN BROTHERS. 


THE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE 


NEAR LONG BRANCH, 

Situated immediately on the Beach, will be opened 

on June 15th.— Women who earn their living may 
apply for terms, &c., at the 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 

No. 7 East 15th Street, New York. 


The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


he Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 


This combined action gives it wonderful 
power to cure all diseases. 


Why Are We Sick ?. 


(oer 
Because we allow these great organs to be-| 
come clogged or torpid, and poisonous hu 
mors are therefore forced into the blood 
that should be expelled naturally. 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne; 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 

causing free action of these organs an 
pearing bles ower to throw off disease. 

Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Meee Neary * mae} 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys ? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 

Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 
One package will make six qts of Medicine. 
Ge it of your Druggist, he will order it) rs 

Jor you. Price, $1.00. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 

| (Will send post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


* 
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Can secure ermanen t em ployment 
Lady Agents with good salary selling Queen City 
Skirt and Stocking Supporters, eto. Sample outfit 
Free, Address Quecn City Suspender Co., C incinnati,O. 


$1) 


A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Teve & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 


415 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave, N.Y. 
POPULAR DRY GOODS STORE. 


GREAT SALE THIS WEEK OF 


COLORED BUNTINGS 


At 17c. per yard, all wool. These goods were bought 
at the late auction sales, and are very cheap. - 
Also, large stock of 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


Bought at the same sale. Will be sold at $1 per yard 
for the Colors, and $1 25 for the Blacks. These Silks 
are decided bargains. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. ¥. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 
THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 


TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions. In bre- 
vier type. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 45 
cents, 


IL 
UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 
trasted with its Earlier and Later History; being the 
Cunningham Lectures for 1880. By Joun Carns, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 
ology and Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 
Cloth, Just Ready. 
IIT. 


HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eres Sargent. 
Royal 8vo, Hluminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 

lV. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE.BOOK FOR 1881. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Enrope and 
the East; being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 
W. Pemproxe Ferrier, With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (1881). In Three Volumes, 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $8 00 per volume. 

Vor. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Vou. If.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vor. III.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
Vv. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA, 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Kwox, Author of “The 
Boy Travellers in-the Far East.” Copiously Illus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 

Wie 

SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS., 
Edited, with Notes, by Wrirtam J. Rourr, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Eugraviugs. 16mo, Cloth, 60 
cents; Paper, 40 cents. 

Vil. 

THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America. 
By Henry Casor Loner, 8vo, Half Leather, $3 00. 

VIII. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books. 
Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Tuble-Talk, 
and Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends. By 
Witiiam Howie Wyte. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

IX. 

THE HISTORY OF A MOUNTAIN. By Enisée 
Reorvs, Author of The Earth,” **The Ocean,” &c. 
Translated from the French by Bertha Ness aud 
John Lillie. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

>. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD. By Grorg Brannpes. 
Translated by Mrs. George Sturge. 4to, Paper, 
15 cents. 

eS 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Child of Nature. By Ronerr Buonanan, 15 cents. 


My First Offer, and other Stories. By Mary Crow. 
liay. 15 ceuts. 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Anthor of “‘ Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The a of the Fleet. By Watrer Besant and 
James Rick, 20 cents. __ 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne Beate. 20 cents. 


Who was Paul Grayson ? ll- 


lustrated, $1 00. 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. Oniruant. 20 cents. 


By Joun Hasserron. 


Beside the River. By Karuderne 8S. Macquorp. 20 cts. 
My Love. By E. Lynn Luvtow. 20 cents. 
Robinson Crusoe, By Dann Deror. 20 cents. 
Miss Williamson’s Divagations. By Mise Tiraokrray 


(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


et? Barrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


C2" Harrer’s Caratoagux mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, ‘Franklin Square, N, Y, 
$4 10 $20 
4 


i Cards,Chromo, Motto, Roses, &c.,all new style,name 
on 10c. Agt’s samples 10c. G. A. Spring, Northford, Ct, 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Lovely Floral, Panel, Hand,& Boquet ChromoCards, 
with name,10c. Franklin Pr'tg Co., New Haven,Ct. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


THE GLORIOUS FUTURE. 


Lapy Customer (come to buy a picture or two). “Yes, the fact is, we are furnishing, and want some- 
thing that will match the draperies; and, in fact, something of an enduring nature.” 


Huspanp. ‘ Ya-as, ya-as, to be sure ! 


FACETIZ. 


Turrr is a language of umbrellas, some one has 
said, as well as of flowers, For instance, place your 
umbrella in a rack, and it will indicate that it is about 
to change owners. To open it quickly in the street 
means that somebody's eye is going to be put out; to 
shut it, that a hat or two is to be knocked off. An 
umbrella carried over a woman, the man getting noth- 
ing but the drippings of the rain, signifies courtship ; 
when the man has the umbrella, and the woman the 
drippings, it indicates marriage. To punch your um- 
brella into a person and then open it means, “I dislike 
you.” To swing your umbrella over your head signi- 
fies, “I am making a nuisance of myself.” To trail 

our umbrella along the foot-path means that the man 

behind you is thirsting for your blood. To carry it at 
right angles under your arm signifies that an eye is to 
be Jost by the man who follows you. To open an um- 
brella quickly, it is said, will frighten a mad bull. To 
put a cotton umbrella by the side of a nice silk one 
signifies, ‘‘ Exchange is no robbery.” ‘lo purchase an 
umbrella means, “I am not smart, but honest.” To 
Jend an umbrella indicates, ‘Tam a fool.” To return 
an umbrella means—never mind what it means; no- 
body ever does that. Toturn an umbrellain a gust of 
wind presages profanity. To carry your umbrella in 
a case me vey that it is a shabby one. ‘To carry an 
open umbrella just high enough to tear out men’s eyes 
and knock off men’s hats signifies, “I am a woman.” 
To press an umbrella on your friend, saying, ‘Ob, do 
take it; I had much rather you would than not!” sig- 
nifies telling a fib. To give a friend half of your um- 
brella means that both of you will get wet. To carry 
it from home in the moruing means, “ It will clear off.” 
= ees, 


© Wuat One or tir Sex says.—A little old maid con- 
fesses that the smallest women look hopefully to Hy- 
men, 
— en 
How to nroome A Favortre.—If yon wish to make 
yourself a favorite with your neighbors, buy a dog and 
tie him up in the garden before you go to bed. They 
won't sleep all night for thinking of you. 
. EP aes aR 
Monsieur Prudhomme lauds the advantages of gym- 
nastics. “There is nothing like it for health,” he 
mays “it increases a man’s strength, prolongs his 
ays” 
“But our ancestors did not practice gymnastics, and 
yet—” interrupts a pupil. 
“They did not,” returned monsieur ; ‘and what is 
the consequence? They are dead, every man of them !” 


Something that will wash.” 


An officer of one of the military organizations that 
went to Galveston to receive Momus brought his wife 
and child along. There were quite a number of ladies 
and gentlemen present, when somebody asked the 
child, ‘When you grow up, don’t yon want to be an 
officer like your pa, and order the soldiers about ?” 

“No,” said the little fellow; “when I get big I want 
to be a mamma, and boss papa about.” 

The little scoundrel would have been subsequently 
arrested and punished by papa, if it hadn't been for 
mamma, who happened to be in command at the time. 

ee ee 

Mark Twain says, ‘‘‘ None but the brave deserve the 
fair,’ and none but the brave can live with some of 
them,” 

THE SHOP-MAN’S LAMENT. 


She stood beside the counter— 
The day he'll ne'er forget; 
She thought the muslin dearer 

Than any she'd seen yet. 

He watched her playful fingers 
The silks and satins toss: 
The shop-man looked uneasy, 

And felt a little cross, 


“Show me some velvet ribbon, 
Barége, and satin ture,” 
She said; “I want to purchase!” 
Then gave the goods a jerk. 
The shop-man, all obedience, 
Brought satins, silks, and crape; 
At length, with hesitation, 
She bought a yard of tape! 


EE TEE 

Why should the theatrical stage be considered an- 
gelic ?—Because it bas wings and flies, 

eT Ss 

How To MAKE your Coat Last.—Make your trousers 
and waistcoat first. ____ 

Hahnemann, the founder of the homeopathic school, 
was one day consulted by a wealthy English earl. The 
doctor listened patiently to the patient. He took a 
small phial, opened it, and held it under his lordship’s 
nose, } 

“Smell! Well, you are cured.” 

“How much do I owe you?” said the earl, in sur- 
prise. 

‘*A thousand francs,” was the reply. The earl im- 
mediately pulled out a check-book, and held it under 
the doctor's nose. 

oT es !” he cried, and then added, “ Well, you are 
paid.” 


OUR ANNUAL SENSATION. 


Great Sea-Serrent. “The Senate adjourned, and nothing in the papers. 
What a bother !” 


have to show myself somewhere. 


Dear me! Now I shall 


hy 


{ y ws i 
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“OPTICS.” 


Lecturer, ‘“* Now let any one gaze steadfastly on any object—say, for instance, his wife’s eye—and he’ll 


see himself looking so exceedingly small that—” 


STRONG-MINDED Lapy (i# front row). ‘ Hear! hear! hear!” 


This is the way in which a South-sea Islander set- 
tled a case of conscience. The missionary had re- 
buked him for the sin of polygamy, and he was much 
grieved. After a day or two he returned, his face ra- 
diant with joy. 

“Me all right now. 
tian.” 

_ ‘What did you do with the others ?” asked the mis- 
sionary. 

“ Me eat ’em up.” 


One wife. Me very good Chris- 


Brtow tar Common.—Miners. 
Seba! Bae 

Onor, Too orrrn.—** Young man,” said a college pro- 
fessor to an under-graduate who had asked for and 
obtained leave of absence to attend his grandmother's 
funeral—“‘ young man, I find, on looking over the ree- 
ords, that this is the fifth tine you have been excused 
to attend the funeral of your grandmother. Your leave 
of absence is therefore revoked. Your grandmother 
must get herself buried without you this time.” 


AN EXAGGERATED VIEW. 
Country Gent. “As big as a Hoss, and comin’ right at me.” 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponvEnt. ] 
MONG the elegant toilettes prepared to be 
worn at a grand wedding that ix to take 
place in a few days I will cite the following, of 
very light dust gray Surah and brocaded satin. 
The front of the skirt, from the belt down, and 
the bottom, are covered with very narrow pleated 
flounces, all of Surah. The train, which is thrown 
very far back, so as to hide none of the skirt 
trimming, is made of satin, brocaded with sprays 
of flowers, pink, white, garnet, and dark gray, all 
in very soft tints, on a dust-colored ground. The 
corsage, of the same brocaded satin, is trimmed 
with a mass of white lace, lined with pale pink 
silk gauze. Bows and pipings of pale pink and 
garnet enliven the somewhat sombre effect, Un- 
der the bottom of the skirt, to serve as a bala- 
yeuse, are set two narrow pleated flounces, one 
pink and the other garnet, the latter being placed 
undermost. A Louis XV. mantelet of brocaded 
satin, covered all over with a profusion of white 
lace lined with pale pink gauze, 
completes this toilette of rare 
elegance, 

Another dress is made en- 
tirely of white satin and white 
Spanish lace. The skirt is 
trimmed on the bottom with 
a Spanish lace flounce, sur- 
mounted by a very wide puff- 
ing, eight inches deep, which 
is folded back in the middle, 
the pleats being fastened in 
such a manner as to form V's, 
facing each other. The over- 
skirt is composed wholly of 
Spanish lace, and is draped by 
a loose sash of white satin rib- 
bon, tied at the side, At the 
back of the corsage are Wat- 
teau pleats, extending from 
the neck to the pouf, abso- 
lutely the same as those in the 
last century portraits. The 
front of the corsage is trimmed 
with a profusion of clusters of 
loops of Spanish lace. This 
lace is still the rage; it is 
made not only in black and 
white, but also in colors, such 
as café au lait, and ficelle, or 
twine. The novelty in the de- 
tails of fashion is decidedly in 
the domain of lace; it is made 
of all colors; pink, pale blue, 
and Valenciennes laces are 
seen for the trimming of 
printed muslins; and twine 
lace is in preparation — very 
fine, it is true, but still twine 
—in its natural color, design- 
ed to trim linen dresses. 
This is often rather fringe 
than lace, and is called Span- 
ish fringe, after the pack- 
thread ornaments used in 
Spain on the trappings of 
mules. English embroidery is 
also made for the trimming of 
satteen dresses; this is worked 
with cotton of the same color 
as the satteen. This kind of 
embroidery will also be man- 
ufactured for summer wool- 
lens (nuns’ veiling and mous- 
seline de laine), as well as for 
those of autumn, such as 
cachemire de VPInde, As an 
example of its use on. silk 
stuffs, I will describe a charm- 
ing toilette of pale lilac satin 
Surah. The skirt’ is quite 
straight, and is covered all over 
with English embroidery, work- 
ed on violet faille. The work 
being open, the lilac skirt shows 
through the interstices. The 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed 
with two or three plgated 


flounces. Short  over-skirt, 

drawn back, and corsage of | mu f 

deep violet satin Surah. Ni Lt Auli 
Each day witnesses the ap- IK — 


—— 


pearance of new fabrics. Dark 
colored muslins, with printed 
borders designed to serve 
as trimmings, will be much 


used; these borders are also made of chenille 
stripes on a muslin ground, or else brocaded in 
colored silks or open-work. Transparent stuffs 
will be worn over light summer silks to match 
for elegant toilettes, and over cotton satteens for 
simple dresses. There is also a kind of thick 
foulard with a multitude of original designs ; 
miniature harlequin checks, Indian, Arabic, and 
Persian figures, etc. For handsome country-house 
toilettes there are magnificent silks, with flowers 
not brocaded but woven in the fabric; large 
bunches of pinks on a vert d’eau ground compose, 
among others, one of the most admired styles of 
this kind. We will also note, among the new 
stuffs, the gauzes and tulles woven with jet 
beads, both dull and lustrous; these are used 
both for the trimming of dresses and for small 
mantles, jackets, and short capes; the jackets 
are very long, and_look like cuirasses and coats 
of mail, 

Fancy jewelry is devoted to the representation 
of all objects of the animal creation; ‘it draws 
from everything, in which it is right, and some- 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 YBARS OLD, Fig. 


For description see Supplement. For 


times makes an unhappy choice, in which it is 
wrong. What interest can possibly be attached 
to the wearing as a brooch of a hammer or 
hatchet, a mason’s trowel, a small clock, ete. ? 
Charming things can be made after insects—I 
mean pretty insects, of which there are many ; 
as to hideous spiders, ugly flies, and nauseous 
earth-worms, their representation is a proof of 
bad taste, which should be protested against by 
all persons of refinement. Brooches, abandoned 
for a time for medallions, which never could ren- 
der the same service, are again in favor, and are 
worn more than ever, of all kinds and all sizes. 
The extravagance in stockings is almost in- 
credible. They must always match the dress 
both in color and embroidery. Silk stockings 
are made with appliqué coins and columns of 
Chantilly lace, black for black stockings, red, 
gray, old gold, etc, The same ornaments’ are 
made of Brussels lace; white on-light-colored 
stockings, pale blue, pink, lilac, sulphur, ete. 
Sometimes these ornaments form an integral part 
| of the stockings, being woven therein, » There 
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. 2—Sarin Suran Dress. 
description see Supplement, 


Fig. 3.—Inpia Musiin Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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are also silk stockings with lace insertions cx- 
tending from the instep half way to the knee. 

All kinds of bonnets are worn, from the pan- 
cake to the sugar-loaf ; from that of the Parisian 
charcoal man to that of the Spanish muleteer. 
Some have straw brims with soft silk crowns; 
others are composed of a simple disk of soft 
straw fastened on the top of the head by a mul- 
titude of pins and a large arrow, barbed with 
precious stones, forming a Catalan coiffure rather 
than a bonnet. 

Among revivals may be mentioned that of 
moiré or watered silk, which was abandoned for 
atime almost as unjustly as satin. It was through 
the white French moiré that this forsaken fabric 
crept timidly into fashion. The discovery having 
been made that the combination of very light 
white wool or muslin with white moiré produced 
a charming effect, people began at once to rave 
about moiré. Elegant bridal dresses were made 
of white moiré, muslin, and lace, and the connois- 
seurs of the day, who are enamored with bizarre 
and picturesque lights and shades, were charmed 
with the shimmer of the moiré 
under the muslin. In the com- 
ing autumn and winter we 
shall witness the return of this 
unlucky fabric, disdained with- 
out cause. Indeed, whole dress- 
es are already beginning to be 
made of pale: café au lait 
moiré (with more milk than 
coffee), entirely covered with 
Spanish lace of the same color, 
with hereand there large bows, 
anda broad sash with enormous 
loops, of purple ribbon, or seal 
brown or maroon for quieter 
toilettes. Many silk gauzes 
are worn with brocade figures 
on a ground of the same, or else 
a lighter or darker shade. 

Emme.ine Raymonp. 


THE NOVEL-READER. 


HERE is no gainsaying the 

fact that novels sometimes 
teach quite as effectually as 
history or biography. What 
is the good novel but an epit- 
omized history of the manners 
and customs of the age in 
which it was written, in popu- 
lar form? The style of con- 
versation in vogue, the fash- 
ionable airs and graces, the 
political or religious bias, even 
the progress of the sciences, 
are embalmed there as secure- 
ly as an insect in amber, or 
the fossil fern in the coal 
formation, This is true only 
of the best, however, while 
there are hordes of those 
which misrepresent society and 
distort facts, and leave the 
reader’s mind more vacant 
than they find it. But the 
chief trouble lies in the fact 
that the confirmed novel-read- 
er is bent mainly upon finding 
out whether Angelina and Au- 
gustus overcame destiny and 
their rivals, or who inherited 
old Ormolu’s money, while the 
masterly characterizations, the 
pictures of the age, are lost 
upon her; she only receives 
a negative impression of some- 
thing familiar in the surround- 
ings of Angelina and Augus- 
tus, if it is a story of her own 
day. She flatters herself that 
she has mastered the nobleart 
of skipping, but the novel one 
is content to skip is not worth 
reading at all, unless one. is 
blockaded in the cars; and 
even then she might study the 
character and situation about 
her to more profit. The origi- 
nal novels, outside the works 
of the greatest novelists, would 
absorb but a fraction of time 
in perusal in comparison with 
the host which are chiefly car- 
icatures or_plagiarisins of the 
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Jatter class, and which offer the reader the same 
materials, with nothing new to give them a charm. 
To be sure, the novel-reader keeps the circula- 
ting library alive, but it is doubtful if she does 
not become saturated with love-making and 
scheming, and grow to consider herself more or 
less of a heroine, and expect to be treated accord- 
ingly. It is quite probable, however, that she 
does not like the poor novel any better than the 
rest of us, but takes it as a last resource, and be- 
cause she is in search of the masterpiece of the 
age, and is willing to wade through a morass of 
nonsense and trash in hopes of stumbling upon 
it. Yet one would think that after making the 
acquaintance of such creations as Romola and 
Dorothea; after hobnobbing with the crowd who 
jostle each other in the pages of Dickens, and 
whose identity starts out as plainly as that of our 
next neighbor; after following Jane Eyre in her 
flight from Rochester; after meeting Lucy Snow 
and Madame Beck; after studying Henry Es- 
mond and Mistress Beatrix—it must be an unex- 
acting mind that can be satisfied to spend a life- 
time, so to speak, among the crudities and super- 
ficialities of inferior writers, Yet, in the nature 
of things, the poorest novel possesses a fascina- 
tion, because it deals with the “ eternal verities,” 
however unsuccessfully, and we are always hop- 
ing the author may blunder upon some solution 
of the riddle that puzzles us. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 85 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLR, issued 
Fune 14, opens with a bicycling article, entitled 
“On Wheels,” with a front-page illustration by 
ROGERS that will prove very interesting to boys, 
The number also contains an article on Postage 
Stamps, “ The Apprentices Leap,” and “ How 
Tom Ran the Engine without Wood or Water” ; 
capital stories by DAVID KER and CHARLES 
BarnarD; Part J. of “ The Daisy Cot,” a two- 
part story for girls, by Lititas C, DAVIDSON ; 
Chapter V1. of “ The Cruise of the ‘Ghost?” ; 
and a great variety of novel attractions. 


DAISY MARCH, THE PRISON FLOWER. 


A charming Novelette, entitled “DAIsy MARCH, 
THE Prison FLOWER,” by a distinguished novel- 
ist, author of “ Female Life in Prison” and“ The 
Memoirs of Fane Cameron,” is begun in this 
Number of the BAZAR, and will be continued with- 
out interruplion unto the end. The English press 
has been loud in its praise of the works of this 
author, in notices of which the London Timers 
has said,“ A prison matron who writes through- 
out with good sense, good taste,and good feeling.” 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW says of “Female Life,” 
“ An interesting and evidently a truthful work.” 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW: “ Zhe life of the crim- 
inal class is thus, as we see, strongly analogous to 
the life of other people, involving some of the strong- 
est and deepest joys as well as sorrows of which 
Auman nature is capable.” THY. ATHENZUM: 
“ This book [“ Female Life in Prison”] should 
have many readers amongst our social reformers 
of both sexes, and few, if any, will close it without 
serious thought having been stirred by the details 
and suggestions contained in it.” 


SMALL THINGS. 


KNOWLEDGE of many little facts that 

are not always to be had systematical- 
ly laid down in books, but which descend 
traditionally from mother to daughter by 
word of mouth, as the unwritten music of 
the songs of SHAKSPEARE descends from act- 
ress to actress, is often more useful to the 
sorely bestead young house-mistress than all 
the Latin and mathematics that she learned 
at school can be. She may know how to 
play BEETHOVEN’s sonatas so as to hold a 
drawing-room breathless and entranced, but 
it stands her poorly if, while she plays, a 
great ink spot on the drawing-room carpet 
stares her in the face, that she does not 
know how to wash out with milk, and clean 
up afterward with warm and nice soap- 
suds, or a grease spot that could have been 
absorbed out of existence by frequent appli- 
cations of magnesia or of buckwheat flour, 
if she had only known enough to sprinkle 
it abundantly on the spot, and brush it off 
afterward. What does it benefit her that 
her wit and ready repartee can keep a whole 
dinner table gay, while the fine cookery, 
that at no end of trouble she has taught 
her cook, keeps them contented, if the com- 
pany are forced all the time to be nervously 
flirting fans and napkins and adjectives 
against the pestiferous flies that she could 
_ have driven away by leaving in the room, 
an hour or so beforehand, a little prepara- 
- tion of equal quantities of cream and brown 
- sugar, and half as much black pepper, had 
her mother ever known as much, or thought 
to tell her of it? Of what use is it to her, 


living possibly far from bakeries and bread 
shops, to keep crackers, for instance, in the 
house, if she has never learned how to fresh- 
en them by leaving them for three minutes 
in a hot oven, or to prevent their being nib- 
bled all over by ants by strewing the store- 
room shelves with a few cloves, occasionally 
renewed? Such things are trifles, each one 
by itself, of course, but half a hundred such 
things can contribute very materially to 
comfort and good-nature in a family. 

If the knowledge that the steam of green 
tea will revive her rusty black lace, and 
make it as fresh as new, has not descended 
to her, of what good is it that the Jace has? 
Or why should she have a costly bit of the 
beautiful Brussels lace in her keeping if no- 
body has ever told her to shut it away from 
the air or from any peculiarly strong per- 
fume? She will spend more presently in 
frequent repairs and redressings than the 
lace cost in the first place. She can afford 
possibly to wear gold embroidery, in an era 
of gilding, if she knows enough to clean it, 
when it tarnishes, with a brush dipped in 
burned and pulverized rock-alum; and she 
may be splendid and graceful in long white 
ostrich plumes that would need as long a 
purse to provide frequently, if she had nev- 
er seen them dipped and dipped again in the 
thick warm lather of curd soap, then rinsed 
and dried, and curled over a knitting-nee- 
dle before the fire. She may be the best of 
cooks, and know how to make twenty dif- 
ferent omelets, but if she is not acquaint- 
ed with the fact that a little salt rubbed on 
the discolored egg-spoon will restore its sil- 
ver tint, she had better not serve eggs in 
any shape; and if they that had the care of 
her youth never let her see that hot water 
took peach stains out of the table-cloth, or 
that port and claret stains were rendered 
null by an immediate handful of salt, wet 
with sherry, she might as well buy gray and 
party-colored damask to begin with. 

What right has she to be the head of a 
family if she is not sufficiently mistress of 
herself and of a few surgical facts to arrest 
the bleeding of a cut limb by a tight liga- 
ture between the cut and the pulsing heart? 
—if she does not know that always handy 
mustard and water will empty the stomach 
that has received poison, or that the white 
of an egg when administered internally will 
transform swallowed corrosive sublimate 
with its deadly torture into the simple sali- 
vation of blue mass !—if she can not distin- 
guish between apoplexy and drunkenness 
by knowing that the whole limb will con- 
vulsively withdraw in the former case if the 
sole of the foot be tickled, and does not then 
further know that the clothing must be at 
once loosened, and blisters be applied to the 
calves of the legs, the pit of the stomach, 
and the back of the neck? If she be a pio- 
neer’s wife, it would be a useful thing for 
her to remember that when her grandmo- 
ther was a pioneer’s wife before her, she 
found pine sawdust nearly as good as soap 
with which to wash her linen. And if she 
is in the heart of civilization, her husband 
can with a better relish set choice wines be- 
fore his guests if she has learned, so that 
she may understand whether or not it is 
well done by her servants, that port should 
be carefully decanted, and that warmth 
brings out the flavor of claret instead of 
ice. 

A myriad such small things as these might 
be supposed_to form necessary parts of the 
education of allwomen ; but in reality not 
even a small fraction of either facts or wo- 
men are acquainted with each other. Few 
wives know how to take the white spots 
out of their old mahogany, the stain of their 
artificial roses from their light silks, to clean 
their filigree silver, to choose a genuine silk, 
to make their own bandoline, or even more 
imperative things than any such as these. 

Of course they may never have light silks 
or filigree silver, or use bandoline, and of 
course it is impossible all at once to make 
one’s mind an encyclopedia of practical 
facts and small recipes; but it would seem 
as if, so long as all these trifles form essen- 
tial features of good housekeeping, and wo- 
men are to be housekeepers, that women 
should, in some way or other, be made fa- 
miliar with all the processes by which their 
possessions are well used and well kept, and 
turned to the best advantage, and that if 
their own mothers and gyuardians do not 
teach them orally and by example at the 
time when the mind most readily accumu- 
lates facts, then somebody else should teach 
them. Doubtless in the next generation a 
dozen scholarships may be founded in wo- 
men’s colleges for the knowledge of the un- 
knowable, but none will ever be founded 
for the treasuring of these and similar small 
facts of useful knowledge; and it there- 
fore becomes the part of all young women 
who have graduated in trigonometry and 
the musical glasses, to hunt up for them- 
selves the things that it may be bitter for 
them some day not to know, when they 
have the management of a household, and 
a husband to whom to render account, and 


for want of tradition and teaching are 
obliged to be their own instructors and 
pupils at once, and to learn the facts that 
were known by other women ages ago, 
when it was all but unlawful for them to 
learn to read, and one in common life who 
knew how to work out a problem in the 
rule of three was held by men in general to 
be a person of too much knowledge, who, 
if given the rein, would soon be looked on 
by them as questionably as the Athenians 
looked on ASPASIA. 


THE SILK GOWN. 


T is mentioned as a great extravagance 
of HELIOGABALUS that he had a garment 
entirely of silk. Shade of royalty, what 
would your critics think of us moderns, who 
believe ourselves badly off with only one, 
when not a cook or scullion in America but 
has or means to have a gown of silk? Silk, 
which was once sold for its weight in gold, 
has become an every-day sort of affair with 
us—not an extravagance, but a necessity ; 
and yet in FRANKLIN’s time the article was 
not produced in England, and the Queen 
graciously deigned to wear a gown from 
the manufactures of the provinces. Indeed, 
England is said to be indebted for the intro- 
duction of this manufacture to a brace of 
public-spirited monks, the last people in the 
world one would naturally suspect of cater- 
ing to the feminine love of dress and finery, 
who, however, took the trouble to carry the 
silk-worms’ eggs from China in a hollow 
cane. Had they never heard of HELIOGAB- 
ALUS, or did they think the English nation 
superior to such frivolities? Or were they 
emulous of those other two monks who, 
ages before, brought the means of teaching 
the craft of silk-making from the Indies to 
Constantinople? Or are they the same 
doughty pair, whom a slight anachronism 
has uprooted from the sixth and set down 
in the seventeenth century? Indeed, the 
history of silk is wrapped in romance and 
mystery. It is a Chinese empress who in- 
vents it twenty-seven hundred years before 
the Christian era; 1t is the monks who come 
out of their cells, leave their vespers and 
visions, in order to introduce the silk cul- 
ture to the nations. When Miss Furbelow 
puts on her gown of satin brocade, which 
once signified a stuff woven entirely of gold 
and silver with silk, do the wraiths of the 
almond-eyed empress and the cowled priests 
pursue her, seem en rapport with her? The 
monks being the most learned people of their 
age, were perhaps also the thinkers, and fore- 
saw the advantage the culture would prove 
to whatever country it was introduced into, 
the employment it would give. Workmen 
completed the work of the priests by carry- 
ing the industry into Italy and France, which 
latter country once held a monopoly of silk. 
In fact, the silk gown is far descended; all 
the nations and civilizations of the world 
seem to have labored to bequeath it to wo- 
mankind, with some new device or lustre 
added. It is an heirloom which once, it 
may be, only queens and nabobs could se- 
cure, but which progress is daily bringing 
within reach of maid as well as mistress. 
Its popularity is not owing only to its ex- 
pense; it is due chiefly to an innate love in 
the human heart of soft and lustrous fabrics, 
and as much as anything to its durability. 
One is always well dressed in it, but not too 
well, and even a shabby one carries in its 
cracks and shininess an air of respectability 
and refinement. 


ENGLISH LUNCHEONS. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


HE prevailing fashions in America for formal 
luncheons, and whether and in what way 
they differ from those obtaining in England, we 
do not know, but as questions are often asked in 
the Bazar as to the “right” thing to do on such 
occasions, a short notice of the last thing on this 
side the water may not come amiss. The invita- 
tions must be issued at least a week beforehand; 
more usually two and sometimes three weeks’ no- 
tice is given, the length varying with the greater 
or less “height” of the season. No cards are 
sent, but notes not quite so formal in tone as 
would be the case for a dinner invitation, as 
luncheon guests are usually more intimate friends 
than those et the larger entertainment. Refus- 
als, if necessary, must be sent immediately on re- 
ceipt of the invitation, in order that fresh invi- 
tations may be issued by the hostess: hence the 
prudence displayed by a three weeks’ notice, 
as it enables her to fill her table in spite of re- 
fusals, the second issue giving two weeks’ no- 
tice. In London, where the men are at leisure 
during the day, the guests are of both sexes in 
equal proportions, Men go in morning dress, 
cut-away coats, etc. Ladies wear visiting cos- 
tumes, and retain their bonnets, Usually a loose 
outer, mantle is worn, which is taken off in the 
entrance hall, and left with the footman. There 
are two or more men-servants, as required by the 
size of the party, a butler and two footmen being 
sufficient for a luncheon of eighteen. - After your 
wrap is removed, the butler precedes you up stairs, 
after asking your name, opens the drawing-room 
door, and announces, “Mr. and Mrs. Blank,” in a 


distinct voice—not ‘Mrs. and Mr.,” as we have 
twice heard done by uninstructed servants, who 
doubtless wished to be “polite to the lady.” 
Your hostess greets you upon your entrance, and 
after a few remarks introduces you to the gentle- 
man next to whom you are to sit at table, but no 
other introductions are made, unless by special 
request. When all the guests are assembled, 
where the number is large, the hostess often asks 
each gentleman to take down the lady whose seat 
is next to his at table; though it is more correct 
(a luncheon not being so formal as a dinner) for 
the company to go down irregularly. A small 
paper menu, bearing the guest’s name on one side, 
is usually put by each place, or a very tiny card, 
with the name plainly written on it, is laid before 
it, and people wander along until they find their 
seat, or it is pointed out to them; this, though it 
sounds confusing, is not so in reality. 

The table is set precisely as for dinner, and 
the menu differs little from that of the later 
meal, except that soup is not always given; the 
number of dishes and of courses is smaller, and 
the food rather lighter in quality. Various wines 
are served, sherry with soup, hock and sherry 
with fish, Champagne with the joint, then claret, 
and afterward hock, claret, or whatever you pre- 
fer. Apollinaris is the mineral water most com- 
monly taken, but the butler can usually procure 
you whatever other you may prefer. Plain water 
stands in Venetian carafes on the table, but is 
rarely called for, We give one menu for a party 
of twelve, which will serve as a specimen. ‘“ Hui- 
tres natives. Potage aux tomates. Filets de sau- 
mon a la Joinville. Supréme de volaille aux 


truffes. Gigot de mouton. Macédoine de lé- 
gumes. Créme vanille aux marrons. Gelée au 
Marasquin. Dessert.” 


It is usual to have two dishes of everything pre- 
pared, and the two footmen pass down the sides of 
the table simultaneously, beginning each time at a 
different point; thus, if the soup started on the 
left at the host’s end, and on the right at the host- 
ess’s, the fish would reverse this, and start on the 
left from the hostess, and on the right from the 
master. The butler stands at a side table, and 
serves the soup, fish, etc., to the footmen. These 
three men never leave the room; the dishes are 
brought to and carried from the room by under- 
servants. Where there is no serving-room attach- 
ed to the dining-room a screen is usually placed be- 
fore the door used for this purpose, as it has to be 
kept open. As soon as the guest has finished with 
his plate, it is removed, and a fresh plate, knife, 
and fork are placed before him. During each 
course the butler passes round with the appro- 
priate wine. 

Now a word as to the manner of eating differ- 
ent things which we have noticed in England, 
which seems often to trouble Americans accus- 
tomed to a different method at home. In eating 
soup it is now the custom to take it up with the 
side of the spoon farthest from you, and to lift it 
out toward the edge of the plate that is furthest 
from you, thus making the whole motion from 
and not toward you. It is also quite customary 
to slightly lift your soup-plate in order to assist 
in filling your spoon, but this must also be tilted 
away from you by slightly lifting the side next to 
you, never by tipping it toward you. The whole 
effect of the outward motion of the hand and 
slight curve in bringing it to the mouth is un- 
doubtedly more graceful and not so greedy-look- 
ing as the inward scoop. For fish it is univers- 
ally the custom to have silver fish-knives, thus 
avoiding the piece of bread with which one used 
to eke out the fork. We have often seen Amer- 
icans who have not been long in London chasing 
after a piece of fish with fork and bread, their 
fish-knife idly reposing beside their plate, they 
thinking it a dessert knife. ‘The English also 
use the ordinary knife and fork differently from 
Americans, as Charles Reade has already no- 
ticed. Here the fork is never changed to the 
right hand. Vegetables and such things are car- 
ried to the mouth by the fork in the left hand, 
the knife in the right hand cutting the meat and 
aiding in putting the vegetables on the fork. 
Entrées such as sweetbreads, croquettes, and 
such soft dishes, are eaten with the fork alone, 
and it is then used by the right hand; but where 
knife and fork are employed, the former is never 
laid down in order to take the latter in the right 
hand, Pudding, jellies, creams, etc., are eaten 
with a fork when at all possible, though some- 
times both fork and spoon (which are always 
brought for them) are used together. After 
them come salad, biscuits (what we call crack- 
ers), butter, and cheese. A dish divided into 
three compartments is usually provided for the 
three last-named articles: the butter is in tiny 
little rolls, and the cheese is cut into very small 
dice. After this course the dessert is passed 
round; plates holding the finger-glasses, contain- 
ing a very little water, and resting upon square 
doyleys about as large as the middle of the plate, 
are placed before the guests: upon these are 
also the dessert knife and fork, and a silver pick, 
if nuts are on the table. When ices are giv- 
en, a glass ice- plate matching the finger- bowl 
is placed upon the china plate, and a spoon ac- 
companies the knife and fork. When the ice is 
brought round, the guest removes the spoon, etc., 
and lifts out the doyley and bowl, which he 
places beside his plate. After the fruit, nuts, 
bonbons, ete., have been handed round, the serv- 
ants place the decanters of various wines, spirits, 
ete., on the table in front of the host, and leave 
the room, and after a longer or shorter period 
the party breaks up, gentlemen and ladies rising 
together and passing into the drawing-room, 
where coffee is at once brought in. Some of the 
guests do not return to the drawing-room, as the 
time for afternoon engagements is approaching, 
and they must economize their moments. Those 
that do remain do not seat themselves, but stand 
and chat for a few moments before taking their 
departure, cloaking themselves in the hall before 
leaving. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


BATHING SUITS. 


RENCH bathing suits imported for ladies by 
the furnishing houses are made without 
sleeves, as any covering on the arm interferes 
with the freedom necessary for swimming. The 
suit consists of two pieces — trousers made in 
Turkish fashion, or else straight and wide, and a 
jaunty over-dress fitted to the figure in the back 
like a polonaise, but as !onse as a blouse in front, 
and confined at the waist by a belt. These are 
made of white serge, e:ab~oidered with blue cot- 
ton, or else of blue wrought with white. The em- 
broidery is on the deep collar, on the epaulet 
that surmounts the armhole, ard cn the belt, and 
is done in an effective thread tuat resembles 
chenille. Wide white Hercules braid is on some 
suits in rows, and sometimes a white sash striped 
with gay colors is provided. For gentlemen black 
or blue serge suits are imported, with white col- 
lars on which anchors are embroidered. The 
imported bath robes to be put on when leaving 
the surf are very long cloaks of white or of écru 
Turkish towelling of the heaviest quality, trimmed 
with Turkey red embroidery, and bound with 
braid. Those for ladies have hoods, while those 
for gentlemen merely have collars. Striped flan- 
nels are also used for such robes. The bathing 
suits made here retain the long sleeves, and con- 
sist of a belted blouse with Turkish trousers, or 
else the long princesse garment is used, with the 
waist and trousers in one piece, while an over- 
skirt to conceal the figure is buttoned on at the 
waistline. The newest blouses have no yokes, but 
are double-breasted and straight in front, while 
the back has a single broad box-pleat like that of 
hunting jackets. Some of these are made of the 
gay handkerchief patterns of heavy serge lately 
worn for dresses. These are shown in peacock 
blue, maroon, olive, ete., with very gay borders on 
the handkerchief squares. Among the prettiest 
suits are those of écru flannel for the blouse, and 
striped écru and brown flannel for the trousers, 
The stripes also make the large turned-over col- 
lar and belt, and border the sleeves and skirt. 
Maroon red flannel blouses are very pretty with 
striped trimmings. The heavy striped cottons 
used for skirts and for boating suits are employ- 
ed in the gayest colors on white for trimming 
blue and black flannel suits. Pleated ruffies of 
striped flannel trim the sleeves and ankles of suits 
of solid color. White flannel or serge suits with 
blue trimming are still popular. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING. 


English styles still prevail for gentlemen’s 
clothing. Coats remain short and trousers are 
narrow. The suit for business, for travelling, 
and for general morning wear is made entirely 
from one piece of English cassimere or Scotch 
Cheviot in neat mixtures of color without any 
defined pattern, or else in very small checks. It 
is de rigueur that this suit be all alike, and as 
trousers show wear soonest, an extra pair of trou- 
sers made from the same piece of goods is pro- 
vided with the suit. This suit may have either 
an English cut-away coat or a single-breasted 
sack, buttoned by one, three, or four buttons, ac- 
cording to the wearer’s fancy. Such coats are 
shorter than those of last season; the vest has 
no collar, and is very high; the trousers are nar- 
rower in the legs. The semi-dress suit for church, 
for visiting, for day weddings, afternoon recep- 
tions, and indeed for all ceremonious occasions 
in the daytime, consists of the Prince Albert 
double-breasted frock-coat of black or blue di- 
agonal cloth, with a vest of the same, and trou- 
sers of neat gray stripes of medium shades, nei- 
ther too light nor too dark. This coat has silk 
facings, and this suit is worn by the bridegroom, 
his best man, ushers, and guests at afternoon 
weddings of the most formal kind, where the 
bride appears in full-dress toilette of white sat- 
in. Gentlemen’s full-dress suits (with swallow- 
tail coat) are now literally what they claim to 
be—evening dress—and are never worn before 
a late dinner. With the English wedding suit 
another English custom of dispensing with gloves 
is adopted here, and the groom at ceremonious 
weddings at Grace Church, or St. Thomas’s, or 
St. Bartholomew’s, receives his bride at the al- 
tar without gloves; of course the best man, ush- 
ers, and guests are also without gloves. The 
narrow white folded neck-tie is replaced on such 
occasions by a flat scarf of satin foulard with 
white ground; this fills up the small space visi- 
ble inside the high coat, which is buttoned close 
about the figure. An innovation recently at the 
marriage of an Englishman to a New York lady 
was the use of white detached gaiters over the 
shoes of the bridegroom and his attendants. 
There is no change to note in full-dress suits 
other than that coats are shorter and pantaloons 
narrower. This suit is the only one for which 
lustrous broadcloth is now used by men of fash- 
ion, Besides the regulation suits just described, 
gentlemen provide themselves with a morning coat 
of black or blue diagonal cloth, cut to button from 
one to four buttons, and with this are separate 
trousers of dark quiet colors, For midsummer 
wear there are also suits of Scotch heather or of 
serge, either blue or brown, made with a sack 
coat, either single or double breasted, but never 
with a fitted coat. White double-breasted duck 
vests are worn in summer with Prince Albert 
frock-coats, Summer overcoats are short sacks 
with silk breast facings; these are made of Mel- 
ton or diagonal cloth of a dark gray or brown 
shade; light brown is the most fashionable color. 
Smoking jackets imported from London are of 
English homespun cloth made up in short skele- 
ton sacks. For travelling are Ulsters of English 
tweed, or dusters of checked homespun cloth, or 
else of gray or black twilled mohair. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 


~ Perfectly plain shirt fronts are used for all 
occasions, even for those of full dress, when the 


are of plain dark color. 


shirt bosom is visible in the low-cut dress-coat ; 
sometimes two pairs of eyelets are necessary, as 
two studs of white enamel may be worn, but for 
those who wear a gem, only one pair of eyelet- 
holes is made. With the high vests and coats 
and wide flat scarfs worn in the daytime, the shirt 
front is never seen. Standing linen collars are 
now made to lap in front, Turned-down collars 
are worn narrow, and do not meet in front, leav- 
ing a space an inch and a half wide at the throat. 
Cuffs are square, and are made to meet, not lap, 
so that they can be worn with linked sleeve-but- 
tons. Négligé flannel shirts for gentlemen to 
wear in the mountains, for hunting, or boating, 
are in Cheviot patterns and colors, or else with 
polka dots of white on blue, or blue on white, 
etc, Balbriggan under-wear is in solid colors 
this season, in shades of fawn or tan; this costs 
from $8 50 to $12 a suit. Pajama lounging suits 
are shown in pure white China silk, in écru or 
gray pongees, in gauze flannel, and also made of 
Scotch gingham. Long dressing-robes of Vicu- 
fia cloth as soft as camel’s-hair are imported from 
London, and sold for $27, Bath jackets of Turk- 
ish towelling, bound with red or blue, are sold 
for $6. 
SCARFS FOR THE NECK. 


The flat folded scarf is now worn in the sum- 
mer as well as in winter, It has been improved 
of late by being made over a corrugated shield 
that fits closely to the wearer, as it is curved 
slightly instead of standing outward, as those 
with stiff straight linings are apt todo. White 
satin foulard strewn with small figures in colors 
is very fashionable for dressy scarfs. Then there 
are dark wide De Joinville scarfs to be tied by 
the wearer in a sailor knot, or else passed through 
aring. Quaint shades of blue are popular for 
Windsor scarfs of foulard that may be dotted 
or else have many Japanese figures upon them; 
similar mottled effects are liked on white and 
cream-colored grounds. Madras colors are pret- 
ty in bars, checks, and stripes, and there are 
some checks of white with a single color, espe- 
cially blue, black, or brown. While the Wind- 
sor scarfs of grenadine and of foulard are wider 
than ever, there are also many narrowly folded 
scarfs of satin or of foulard with “ banged” ends, 
as the dealers call the straight fringed edges. 
Gingham neck-ties narrowly folded are still worn, 
but in larger plaids than those of last summer ; 
these are 25 cents apiece, or $2 50 a dozen. 


HANDKERCHIEFS AND HOSIERY. 


Large French linen pocket-handkerchiefs used 
in the morning have narrow hems of gay colors, 
or else the entire centre of the handkerchief 1s 
in blocks of écru with white, while the corners 
are tipped with red or blue. Ombré stripes of 
ted, blue, or olive on the hem are new and popu- 
lar, English handkerchiefs of silk, either white 
or colored, have dots in the centre and gay hems 
of contrasting color, on which ate large balls, or 
else stripes, or it may be birds or animals. For 
dress are handkerchiefs of sheer linen with me- 
dium hem hem-stitched and a white embroidered 
initial or monogram. 

Balbriggan and lisle-thread socks for general 
wear have dots or fine horizontal stripes, or else 
Very dark blue socks 
for day wear have embroidered spots or rings of 
black or red done with silks, or else they are gray 
rings on lighter blue, or old gold is wrought on 
very dark red, or pale lemon-color on peacock 
blue. Similar contrasts of color are shown in 
very narrow stripes. For full dress to be worn 
with low shoes are plain black silk socks with 
black clocks at the sides... Long Knickerbocker 
stockings of ribbed wool, to be worn on bicycles 
or with hunting suits, are $2 25 a pair. 


SHOES, 


Round narrow-toed shoes have superseded those 
with broad square toes. For street wear and for 
business are buttoned boots—not Congress gai- 
ters—of calf-skin, made with good substantial 
soles, low heels, and narrow toes more pointed 
than formerly. For gentlemen who are great 
walkers laced shoes are commended. Dress shoes 
for the house, the carriage, and for evening are of 
patent-leather. The English dress gaiters with 
light écru kid or cloth tops and black patent-lea- 
ther foxing, made with narrow round toes, are 
worn here by fashionable young men. The Ox- 
ford ties—very low shoes laced on top—are worn 
with separate black cloth gaiter tops by gentle- 
men with English tastes. Low pumps of patent- 
leather are chosen for dancing. 


HATS, 


The dress hat for summer is of dark gray cas- 
simere, with very marked bell crown, broad at the 
top, and six and a fourth inches high; the brim 
has the D'’Oraay curl, and is about an inch and a 
half wide. The price is $6. Business hats are 
of the same blue-gray cassimere as dress hats, 
but are low round crown Derbys in shape. The 
crown is worn as low as the face of the wearer 
will permit, and ranges from three and a half to 
five and a half inches in height; the brim bas 
the English round curl. These are $4 50. The 
fashionable straw hat remains the rough yet soft 
and light Mackinaw straw, in sailor shape, with 
low crown and stiff brim. Higher crowns are on 
the Mackinaw hats worn by elderly men; $2 50 
to $15 are asked for the real Mackinaws, of which 


| there are many imitations that lose their shape 


when exposed to the weather, Manila hats for 
old gentlemen are $5 or $6. The only soft négli- 
gé hats shown are the soft crushed felt travel- 
ling hats to match suits in color. These may be 
folded up and put in the coat pocket; they come 
in white, gray, blue, black, olive, and brown. 
Youths and small boys wear small Mackinaw 
sailor hats with wide bands of fancy -colored 
ribbon, y 
GLOVES, CANES, ETC. 

English kid gloves of heavy quality, with wide 

stitching on is back, and wadressea kid gloves 


.who practically m 


fastened by two buttons, are those most worn by 
gentlemen. Tan and mode colors are chosen for 
driving, promenading in the fashionable streets, 
and for going down town to business in the 
morning; these are the few occasions on which 
gloves are worn, as it is far more usual at pres- 
ent to see gloves thrust in the breast of the coat 
or carried in the hands than worn upon them. 
As we have already said, they are not worn at 
day weddings, nor are they usually seen at recep- 
tions, either in the day or evening. Ceremonious 
calls in evening dress are made without gloves; 
they are seldom worn even at dancing parties— 
a fashion greatly detrimental to the dresses of 
young ladies, of which they complain bitterly. 
Driving gloves of lisle-thread, with kid in the 
palms and inside of the fingers, are $1 50 a pair. 
The fashionable cane is of very light bamboo, with 
a crook of hammered silver; this crook is sterling 
silver, and the cane costs $5. Very heavy long 
shawls of genuine Scotch manufacture, in dark 
plaids of green with blue, are for gentlemen to 
use on board steamers and on long journeys to 
the West; they cost $25. Lap robes of plain 
colored cloth are shown for gentlemen’s wagons, 
and there are also gay striped robes of mixed 
silk and linen for summer drives; the latter are 
$7 50. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
James W. Bett; Samuet Bupp; ARNOLD, ConsTa- 
BLE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; D. D. Youmans; 
and Grazr & McCreepy. 


PERSONAL. 


A GRANDDAUGHTER of the famous beauty, the’ 


Marquise de Minute, of whom Louis XV. once 
eae “Cette Minute est sans seconde,’’ is just 


—Madame Gerster knits all her husband’s 
stockings. 

—Mrs. Rosz Terry Cooke has been invited 
to deliver the poem at the Groton centennial cele- 
bration. 

—The Grand Duke NicHoLas ConsTANTINO- 
VITCH is said to be very handsome and fascina- 
ting, brave as well as clever, and, against the late 
Czar’s orders, he married the lovely daughter of 
a postmaster when he was in exile at Orenburg. 

—The announcement of the death of Mrs, 
Sampson Low, wife of the veteran London pub- 
lisher, occasioned profound sorrow among a 
very large circle of friends and acquaintances at 
home and abroad. The deceased lady was near- 
ly eighty-four years ofage, and had been married 
for sixty years. Until very recently she had 
never had a day’s illness, On the 15th of May 
last she sudaculy became unconscious. The 
family physician, Sir WiLL14m GULL, was imme- 
diately summoned, and everything was done for 
her that human skill could suggest, but in vain. 
Eleven days afterward she quietly passed away. 
Mrs. Low was piety esteemed on account of 
her many estimable qualities of character. She 
was a warm-hearted friend, was very charitable 
to the poor, and was scrupulously careful to ex- 
emplify her religion in the walks of every-day 
life. She leaves four children of the ten she has 
borne, the youngest surviving son being at pres- 
ent connected with the house of HarPer & 
BROTHERS. 

—RistTor!, who has now mastered the English 
language, is desirous of playing Lady Macbeth 
with Mr. IRvIN@. 

—It is thought that alpacas are likely to become 
fashionable again, as the Yorkshire manufac- 
turers appealed to the Princess of Wales the 
other day to help them sell their goods, and 
she, obliging soul, sent for patterns. 

—The creed of the modern esthetic maiden 
runs in this wise, according to her critics: “I 
believe in the wholly lovely preciousness of 
wan weird woman; I believe in BURNE-JONES 
aud WALTER CranE; I believe in the Grosvenor 
Gallery ‘ Higher Culture’; I believe in the 
‘School of Impressionists’ ; I believe there are 
few ‘Impressionists’; I believe I am an ‘Im- 
pressionist.’ ”” 

—Mr. JOHN ALLNUTT, who has just died in Eng- 
land, was father of Mrs. Brassey, and son of. 
that Mr. JoHn ALLNUTT who aided in bringing 
Davin Cox into notice at a time when R.A.’ 
refused even to hang that artist’s pictures, and 
e TURNER'S reputation by 
buying most of his now famous works, being 
an excellent judge of art as well as a generous 
patron. 

—Among the coins at a numismatic sale at 
London recently, belonging to Mr. HALBURTON 
Youn, of Lee, Kent, a penny of ALFRED brought 
over seventy-five dollars, and a two-shilling piece 
of CROMWELL sold for one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. 

—The president of Cornell University, Minis- 
ter ANDREW D. WuiTE, at Berlin, has given to 
the college a collection of casts and medallions 
relating to the bistory of art. 

—Less1n@’s fable of the ‘Knight In Chess” 
grew out of his inveterate Jove for chess, his 
competitors usually being LavaTER or MOSES 
MENDELSSOAN, while the chess scene in Nathan 
the Wise was drawn from an incident in the play 
at MENDELSSOHN’S house. 

—The Emperor WILLIAM has appointed Pro- 
fessor WILLIAM Dwicat WuitTNey, of Yale Col- 
lege, a Foreign Knight of the Ordre pour le Mérite 
for his knowledge of Sanskrit. 

—The English nurse who often risked her life 
on the battle-field and in hospital during the 
cone war, Marx Sgacozg, lately died in Eng- 

land. : 

—The tulip is the fashionable flower with the 
“unutterables”’ of to-day. 

—Mr. Ruskin is in better health, and at work 
upon the series of papers entitled ‘‘ Proserpina.”’ 

—No one who pauses near the lawn of Mr. 
Bancrort, the historian, in Newport, is per- 
mitted to depart without a bunch of his roses, 
which he attends to-personally. 

—A young locksmith from Havre, named Hen- 
RI Prevost, is surprising Paris with a remarka- 
ble tenor voice, which gives the high C with as 
great ease as other singers give a note half an 
octave lower, He is unacquainted with the sci- 
ence of music, and entirely untrained, and is a 
boyish-looking fresh-faced youth, who is highly 


delighted with his success at the Théatre du’ 


Chateau d’ Eau. 

—Mr. RousseLtL McCoy, a descendant of the 
mutineers of the Bounty who settled at Pitcairn 
Teland, the tirst inhabitant who has ever left the 


island, has been in London lately, where the un- 
suspecting man was placed on exhibition, great- 
ly to his discomfiture. 

—When General Grant visited the Queen, she 
sent him away with a cold breakfast, as she often 
serves her guests, and though the British snobs 
may feel that it is being treated like one of the 
family, Americans, who are used to being féted, 
hardly enjoy this sort of flattery. 

—At the last Drawing-room, Lady ARcHI- 
BALD CAMPBELL must have resembled a volume 
of heraldry, with her silver gray satin train em- 
broidered with the ARGYLL coat of arms and the 
motto, Ne obliviscaris, the shield being only five 
feet long; the quarterings of the Argyll Camp- 
BELLS and the CALLANDERS of Ardkinglas and 
Craigforth emblazoned with proper heraldic 
tints on the shield-shaped pockets of the black 
velvet gown, and the device of the shield in sil- 
ver on black satin slippers; while the boar’s 
head above the motto, and the rampant-lion sup- 
porters, might have suggested to the iguorant 
mind the approach of a menagerie. 

—At the last soirée given by the Queen of 
Spain her dress was of changing shades of old 
gold and coral, and a young American lady wore 
a white gown brocaded with gold thread. 

—Cardinal Newman is going to London to sit 
for his portrait to Mr. MILLaIs. 

—Dom FErnNanpo, cousin of King Lzopotp 
I., and his wife, Tueresa, the sister of FANNY 
ELssLer, have a charming home in Paris, de- 
light in fowers and music, and live the life of 
turtle- doves, as Mrs, U. 8. Grant discovered 
when she visited them. 

—Rheomatic gout has attacked the eyes ot 
Mr. WILKIE CoLLins. 

—It is reported that Professor Huxiay is com- 
ing to the States on an angling tour. 

—The Archduke Rupotr# himself designed 
SrépHanie’s Henri II. robe, after an old paint- 
ing. What a convenient husband ! 

—Lord Morey has sent a number of English 

heasants to a friend settled among the Rocky 

ountains, pe ie to introduce them there; 
and now the English are hankering after our 
Thanksgiving turkey. 

—Speuking of his picture of “Christ in the 
Pretorium,”” MunKacsy says, ‘I wished to paint 
a God who has assumed human form, and who 
could only assume it in its most perfect aspect’’ 
—as the critics had accused him of modernizing 
the face of Christ. 

—Mr. BakRETT BRowntne and the son of the 
late Mr. Tom TayLon—Mr. W. TayLon—made a 
successful appearance lately at the Grosvenor, 
the first with flower painting, and the last as an 
animal painter. 

—Rvsin1, it is said, once broke his collar-bone 
in his effort to reach and prolong a high note. 
No mention is made of the effect on the drums 
of the ears of his listeners, 

—At the Museum of the French Revolution, 
opened at the Hotel Carnavalet, one finds the 
palette of Davin, queer fans and Phrygian caps, 
the fauteuil in which VoLTAIRE died, a contem- 
porary bust of Murat, and everywhere the bun- 
dle of rods surmounted by the Phrygian cap— 
the device of the Revolution. 

—Rye Beach, New Hampshire, is a favorite 
summer resort with Secretary Lincoin’s family. 

—European ladies in Cairo are trying to estab- 
lish a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to An- 
imals, where it is thought to be greatly needed. 

—M. De GigarDIn wrote sometimes standing, 
sometimes sitting, using 12mo or 18mo sheets 
of paper, in a study the walls and chairs of which 
were covered with black cloth or velvet, trimmed 
with yellow. 

—‘‘The Valy Prize of Astronomy,” together 
with a valuable Fle medal, has been presented 
by the French Academy of Sciences to Mr. L. 

ROUVELOT, the astronomer, of Cambridge. 

—At Paris the other day a library chair of 
MaRigB ANTOINETTE sold for twelve hundred 
dollars, and a little chair in which the Dauphin 
used to sit brought still more. 

—Rosa BonneEvr’s picture, ‘‘ A Lion and her 
Progeny,’’ which she has nearly completed, is 
destined for the gallery of M. GaMBarT at Nice. 

—The title of the original edition of WaLLER’s 
poems, published during his exile in 1645, runs, 
“Poems, etc., by Mr. EpmMuND WALLER of Beck- 
onsfield,” the manor of Beaconsfield having been 
in his family at one time. . 

—Ex-President Hayes, WaLt WarTman, and 
Mr. EMERSON go abroad in the autumn; in re- 
turn, Pére HyacinTae is to pay us a visit, and 
Madame Loyson will accompany him. 

—A vender of second-hand clothes was the 
ambitious occupation with which Hopart Pasha 
began his career. He fitted out a ship, and in- 
terested himself in the coasting trade in the 
East, in order to sell them, and was made a Turk- 
ish adiniral, having secured a little knowledge 
of navigation. 

—Three thonsand dollars has been offered for 
the sledge belonging to Colonel DsorpsiTsKy, 
in which he conveyed the dying Czar to the 
Winter Palace. 

—A bronze statue of Mr. GLapsTons has just 
been finished by Mr. Bruce Joy, who has also 
completed a statue of heroic size of Harvey, in 
the costume of Caarues L., holding a heart in 
his left hand. 

—The wife of BeNsAMIN Constant is the 
daughter of M. EMMANUEL ARAGO, Minister 
Pienipotentiary at Berne, and the great-niece of 
the famous astronomer, She and her husband 
live in a suite of rooms in Paris furnished after 
the Mohammedan style; the doors are rich car- 
pets, the walls are hung with beautiful stuffs, 
piles cushions take the place of sofas, and one’s 

eet sink into luxurious mosque carpets, while 
pelneiies of Arab and Moorish inspiration con- 
ront one everywhere, 

—An epigrammatic French beggar importunes 
the pious at the church door in this fashion: ‘I 
am a good Catholic, monsieur. I-have some of 
the virtues, but not all: I have faith; I have 
hope; but, Aélas/ as regards charity, I have it 
uot. Will vou give it me?” 

—No well is safe from contamination, says 
Dr. CHANDLER, of the New York City Board of 
Health, if there is a cess-pool within five hun- 
dred feet of it. 

—A cloth of silver and moss velvet, made for 
the palace of a doge three hundred years ago, 
covers the ceiling of the dining-room of Victor 
HuGo, the windows of which are curtained with 
moss green plush and silver; a Venetian mirror 
reflects the soft splendor from the mantel, and 
the apartment is lighted by a sixteenth-century 
candelabrum of chiselled steel. Embossed lea- 
ther of Cordova, dating nearly from. the time of 
the Moors, embellishes one of his sitting-rooms. 
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Fig. 2.—Desien ror BatsinG Siiprer, Cross Stirco Emproiwery 


Fig. 1, Pace 429. 
Description of Symbols: @ Dark Red; ® Light 
Red; & Dark Blue; ® Light Blue; ! Foundation, 


Fig. 3.—Desicn ror Parasot, Fic, 1.—Srantsh Emprowrery.—[ Designed by Madame 
Emilie Bach, Directress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work. ] 


in forms puffs. The tabs, 
which are three inches 
long, two inches and a half 
wide, and sloped to a point 
at the lower end, are edged 
with gold-lace three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide, in 
which the pattern is out- 
lined with maroon silk, 
and embroidered in the de- 


Woven Braid and Crochet 
Edgings for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuesk edgings are worked in 
crochet on a foundation of braid 
about half an inch wide with pro- 
jecting loops on both sides. Yor 
x ? the edging Fig. 1 work as follows: 

Fig, 2.—Desian For Tivy, Fig, 1. 1st round.—Alternately 8 de.(dou- 
Cuan anp Srem Sritcu Emproiwery. 


Fig. 1.—Kery Basxer.—[See Fig. 2.] 


ble crochet),in the fol- 
lowing 2d loop and 1 
ch, (chain stitch), 2d 
round,— > 1 se, (sin- 
gle crochet) around the 
next ch, in the preced- 
ing round, 6 ch.; to 
form a picot work 1 
sc. on the 2d of the 6 
ch., 2 ch.; repeat from 
%, 8d round.— Work 
at the other edge of 
the braid alternately 1 
se. in the next loop 
and 1 ch. 

‘or Fig. 2 begin at 
the lower edge, and 
work in the following 
manner; Ist rount._— 
Alternately. catch to- 
gether the next 2 loops 
with 1 se. and work 4 
ch, 2d round,—Work 
1 se, 1 short de, 4 
de., 1 short de., and 1 
sc. around every 4 ch. 
in the preceding round. 
3d round, — Alter- 
nately 1 se. in the 
next loop on the 
other side of the 
braid and 1 ch. 


sign given in Fig. 2. The 
central figure is worked with 
blue and pink silk in satin 
stitch, edged with gold bull- 
ion that is twisted with silk, 
and ornamented with chain 
stitches and point Russe in 
gold thread. The pendant 
is worked with pink silk in 
several shades, and also 
edged with bullion. The 
arabesques are worked with 
olive silk in three shades 
in herring-bone and chain 
stitch, and with bullion. 
The basket is trimmed with 
maroon silk cord arranged 
in loops on the satin, and 
twined about the handle; 
a bow of maroon satin rib- 
bon an inch and a quarter 
wide is set on the latter, 


Work-Basket with 
) Tidy.—Janina Em- 
! broidery.—Figs. 1-3. 
Y  uis work-basket is of 
light willow - ware 
and black cane, and 
is covered with a 
square olive velvet 
tidy, which is orna- 


Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERY 
FoR WoRK-BASKET 
Tiny, Fie. 1. 


Fig. 4.—Carnation Dr- 
SIGN FoR Fan, Fie, 2. 


ate 


Ww. 


cheege-cloth, in the Epeine For Lincerix. 


Tidy.—Chain mented with Janina 
Stitch Embroid- ect g embroidery in om- 
_—Figs, 1-3. SA CTS bré embroidery 
eta abd “3 silks. ‘This kind of 
Tatts, ree 4 =e J oa Fig. 1.—Parasot with Borprr IN Fig. 2.—Emprowerrep Fan. Fig. 2.—Woven Bratp anp Crocner embroidery is an 

of a square of écru Fig. 1.—Woven Brain axp Crocuet Spanish Euprowery.—[See Fig. 3. ] = [see Fig. 4.] Epcixc ror Lixcenir, imitation of Orient- 


al work. The accompanying 
of guipure tulle are applied in | design is by Madame Emilie 
the manner shown in Fig. 1, | Bach, directress of the Vienna 
and fastened down . School of Art Needle- 
with button-hole >. Work. © The outlines 
stitched scallops , 7 given by Fig. 31, Sup- 
worked with écru : 3 plement, are transferred 
cotton, Thefoun- , to the velvet, which is 
dation — is ‘ then stretch- 
then cut ed in a 
away from frame. The 
under the § embroidery, 
squires of of which Fig. 
guipure & . 2. shows a 
tulle, and - ’ } spray in full 
the four size, is be- 
cheese-cloth gun at the 
squares sur- tip of a leaf 
rounded by or petal in 
the . latter the manner e9% 


centre of which nine squares 


i I 
Fig. 3.—Derau or. Work-BASKET 
Tipy, Fies, 1 anp 2, 


Fig. 1.—Tivy.—Cuain Srircu Emsrormery.—[See Fig, 2; 


and Fig, 3, Page 421.] Emproiwwery.—[See Fig. 2.] 


shown in Fig. 8, which gives the details of the stitch magnified. The 
needle is brought to the upper side of the work at 1 on the right side 
of the leaf, and a stitch is taken through 1 on the left side; the needle 
is brought up again at 2 on the right side, and the next stitch is taken 
through 2 on the left side; the needle is now brought up at 1 on the 
left side, down through 3 on the right, up at 1 on the same side, and 
down through 4 on the left, and the work is continued in this manner, 
somewhat resembling a cross seam. For the large flower, pink and 


are ornamented with chain stitch embroidery worked with fine silk 
according to Fig. 2. The flowers are worked with blue, the dots with 
pink, and the leaves and stems with olive green in three shades of 
each. The border, of which the design is given in Fig. 3, is worked 
to match with the embroidery in the squares. The outer border is 
worked in chain stitch with écru cotton. The edge'is secured in but- 
ton-hole stitch, and the cheese-cloth is cut away around the scallops. 


Key Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. Fig. 1.—Work-Basker with Tiny.—Janina Empror- brown silks are used, and for the smaller ones, blue, pink, and gray; 
Tue basket is of gilded and ebonized willow-ware, and rests on a Ery.—[See Figs, 2 and 3.]|—Designed by Madame the centres are worked with red silk, and are edged, as are also the 
gilded cane stand; it is covered on the outside with old gold satin, Emilie Bach, Directress of the Vienna School of Art petals, with gold cord or fine bullion in the manner shown in Fig. 2, 


and ornamented with four maroon velvet tabs, between which the sat- Needle -Work.—{For design see Suppl., No. IV., Fig. 31.] The leaves are worked with olive and brown silks, and are edged in a 
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similar manner. Brown silk is used for the stems and tendrils, | 
The tidy is lined with thin silk, and edged with fringe, which is 
worked with olive crewel wool; the heading is knotted, and 
strands of red silk are added to the tassels, which are tied with 
red silk. 


Border for Handkerchief.—White Embroidery. 


Tus border is worked on batiste with fine embroidery cotton 
in satin and in overcast stitch. 


Tulle and Lace Fichu. 


Tuts fichu is made of a piece of white dotted tulle, taken on 
the bias, sixteen inches wide and forty-three inches long. The 
lower edge is sloped from the middle of the back to the upper 


| The top is edged with moss trimming of red silk and gold 
thread, and a bow of satin ribbon is set at one corner in the 
manner shown in the illustration, 


Tidy.—Netted Guipure and Cross Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2, 


See illustrations on page 420. 

Tue foundation of this tidy is worked in straight net with 
coarse linen thread. The centre is ornamented with a star 
and with sprays of leaves worked in point de reprise. Around 
this the tidy is bordered with a row in point d’esprit, and the 
corners are filled in in the same stitch. In the heavy border 
the net is darned in point de toile with coarse white cotton, 
and the foundation thus formed is embroidered in cross stitch 


Inpia Mustin Surpiice Basgus. EmproiereD Sacnet.—[Designed by Madame Emilie Bach, Nuns’ Vertine Surprice Basque. 
For description see Supplement. Directress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work. | For description see Supplement. 


corners. The top is 
finished with a nar- 
row hem, and the rest 
of the fichu is edged 
with white lace three 
inches and a_ half 
wide. 


Embroidered 
Sachet. 
For this’ sachet, 
which was designed 
by Madame Emilie 


in, are required. The 
linen for the top is 
embroidered in cross 
stitch with light and 
dark red silk,;and in 
Holbein. stitch with 
gold thread, accord- 
ing to ‘a design giv- 
en on page 404 of 
the last Bazar. The 
centre is covered with 
a maroon velvet ‘ap- 
plication, ‘which ° is 
fastened with the in- 
nermost row of cross 
stitches, and the out- 
side is bordered an 


e ££ ». (F82y Bach, a_ piece of 
. © 4 coarse écru_ linen 
a) Me @ ~ about eight inches 
5 @@® square, and three 
a Vili, squares of the same 
Ha size of dark red sat- 

i. 

H 


KF Noun inch deep with sim- 
> | pr ilar velvet, fastened 
<< pup with the outermost 
row of cross stitches. 

Borper ror Hanp- The two satin squares 
KERCHIEF.—W HITE composing the lining 
EMBROIDERY. of the sachet are 


quilted over wadding 
with white silk, and one of these is joined to 
the remaining plain square of satin to make the 
bottom of the sachet, which is edged with gath- 
ered satin ribbon in thé same shade an inch 
and a quarter wide, over which narrow gold- 
lace falls. The other quilted square is joined 
to the embroidered top, after which both halves Vig. 1.—Srrirep Crora Mantte. 
of the sachet are united along one of the sides. For description see Supplement. 


“ 
vet) 


- 
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with blue cotton ac- 
cording to Fig. 2. 
The border is edged 
with a row in point 
desprit. One row 
of squares is left 
plain, and beyond 
this the lace is work- 
ed in point de reprise 
and in lace stitch. 
The edge is button- 
hole stitched, and 
the surplus net is cut 
away. 


Parasol with 
Border in Span- 
ish Embroidery, 

Figs. 1 and 3. 


See illustrations on 
page 420. 

Tus black satin 
parasol is ornament- 
ed with a border in 
Spanish embroidery 
after a design given 
in Fig. 3 by Madame 
Emilie Bach; direct- 
ress of the Vienna 
School of Art Nee- 
dle-Work.. The piece 
for each gore of the 
parasol is worked by 
itself. . The design 
given by Fig. 3 is 
transferred to écru 
linen, after which 
all the design figures 
are edged with a 
double row of gold 
cord, fastened down 
with long button- 
hole stitches of red Fig. 8.—Desian For 
or olive silk. Loops Troy, Fie. 1, Pace 420, 
or picots are formed Cxarn ann Stem Stircu 
at intervals with the Ewpromery. 
outer row of cord, ° 
which are either caught down with a button- 
hole stitch in the opposite outline, or linked 
with one or more adjacent picots. » The surface 
of the design figures is embroidered in herring- 
bone stitch and point Russe with embroidery 
silk of the color with which’ it is edged, and 

Fig. 2.—Piaw Crorm Travertine CioaK. with gold or silver bullion. When the em. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 32-39, broidery is completed the linen is cut away 
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from around the design figures in the manner 
shown in Fig. 8, and the border is applied on the 
parasol. 


Embroidered Fan, Figs. 2 and 4. 


See {llustrations on page 420. 

Tue sticks of this fan are of ebonized wood, 
each one being covered with an oval piece of black 
satin, taken double, with foundation interlining, 
and embroidered in the design given by Fig. 4. 
The work is executed with colored embroidery 
silks in feather, satin, and stem stitch. A black 
silk cord and tassel completes the fan. 


(Began in Haxper’s Bazaz No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 


THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avtuog or “ ALi og Noruina,” “Tar Biossomine oF 
an ALog,” “A Gotpen Sorzow,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MON DIEU! MADEMOISELLE ! 


Mr. Hornnean was worse; the improvement 
that had taken place so conveniently for Mrs. 
Townley Gore proved to be only temporary. In 
the course of the very day on which Helen had 
consented to place all her future life in the pow- 
er of Frank Lisle, a letter from the housekeeper 
at Horndean conveyed the news of Mr. Horn- 
dean’s relapse into a condition which rendered it 
advisable for Mrs, Townley Gure to see him with- 
out delay. 

“I'm afraid it is not a false alarm this time,” 
said Mr. Townley Gore, shaking his head gravely 
over the letter. He was more sympathizing than 
usual, for he had just gone through a good deal 
of pain himself. ‘You will have to start at 
‘once, Caroline, and I will follow you as soon as 
MacGavan will let me.” 

“T suppose I must. I don’t like leaving you, 
but there’s no help for it. It is very provoking. 
A few days later would have made all the differ- 
ence to me.” 

“True; but you see a few days may make all 
the difference to him in a far more serious sense. 
And I shall soon get right again, now that the 
pain is gone, You will take Helen with you, I 
suppose ?” 

Mrs. Townley Gore particularly disliked her 
husband’s calling his protégée by her Christian 
name, which she herself superciliously avoided 
using, and his doing so made her answer him 
with sharp emphasis : 

“ Certainly not; I shall only take Bennet. Miss 
Rhodes can come with you; she need be no trouble 
to you; but I could not possibly have the charge 
of her. Besides, I shall make hardly any delay, 
but go on to Horndean as soon as possible.” 

“Then, a8 she would otherwise be alone in the 
house, it would be best,” said Mr. Townley Gore, 
and the subject of Helen dropped. 

Tt was that Mrs. Townley Gore should 
start on the following morning, and without giv- 
ing Helen any information as to the cause of her 
change of plans, she told her in the fewest possi- 
ble words that she intended tc leave Paris for 
London next day, and that she (Helen) was to be 
prepared to travel home with Mr. Townley Gore. 

Helen heard the first part of this communica- 
tion with a beating heart, and a deadly dread of 
what was to come. Was she to be taken away 
in the morning without having any means of 
communicating with Frank Lisle? What should 
she do if this were so? She had time for no 
more than to feel her bands turning cold, and a 

al of bells ringing in her ears, when Mrs, Town- 

ley Gore’s sharp words of direction came to re- 
assure her. 

“You will be prepared, if you please, to leave 
Paris on Monday evening: if Mr. Townley Gore 
is well enough, he intends to start for London 
then. You will not be in the compartment with 
him ; he will have a coupé for himself and Moore. 
You will be placed in the carriage for ‘ Ladies 
Only,’ and Moore will look after you at Calais.” 

- Helen did not attempt to make any answer ; the 
conflict of her feelings deprived her of the power of 
speech. Here, several days before she expected 
it, had come that which she had thought. of with 
the test distinctness, amidst the whirling in 
her brain—the last time she was to see and speak 
with the woman whom she so much feared; the 
last time her enemy was to deal with her accord- 
ing to her good pleasure, It was all over—the 
cold, sickening misery of her life, the hopeless- 
ness, the perpetual fear, and constant effort to es- 
cape from scornful depreciation and words that 
cut like a whip; the bitter sense of dependence, 
the obligation to be grateful for that against 
which ber whole goul rose in revolt. All this was 

‘ over forever, and instead of it all there had come 
into her life—Frank. As she stood before Mrs. 
Townley Gore timidly, and with her hands clasp- 
ed in the way that was habitual to her when she 
was troubled, she. could not resist the terrified 
conviction that her secret must be read in her 
face by the keen dark eyes which scanned it with 
a look such as Mrs. Townley Gore never let her 
admirers or the public see. The girl felt as if 
her mask had been torn off, and she stood de- 
tected in the presence of an implacable judge. It 
all passed in a minute or two, and she was brief- 
ly dismissed by Mrs. Townley Gore. 

“T am busy,” she said. “You can go, Miss 
Rhodes.” : 

Restraining her tears with difficulty, Helen 
made her the school-girl courtesy of her Hill 
House days, and left the room. Mrs. Townley 
Gore threw one glance of dark disfavor after her, 
and then applied herself to the settling of a num- 
ber of business matters. To judge by her aspect, 
these were not.all of a pleasant nature. There 
was an inclosure in the letter from Mr. Horn- 
dean’s housekeeper, and this she read two or three 
times before she tore it up carefully. 


“Whom the gods mean to destroy, they first 
set mad,’” she thought. ‘Is not the phrase some- 
thing of that sort? It’s true of Frederick, if it 
was ever true. The obstinacy of him, the ingrati- 
tude of him, are nothing in comparison with his 
tremendous folly.” 

When Helen looked out of her window on the 
following morning, she was forced to relinquish 
the hope of seeing Frank Lisle that day. The 
rain was pouring and sweeping, sputtering and 
hissing, as it only does in Paris, and the sky was 
sullen and black. They had made no account 
of such a contingency, but had been sure of their 
meeting, and Helen did not know what to do. It 
was evident that she could not go out, and Frank 
would have to do without news of her until the 
morrow. She remained in her room, listening to 
the stir which preceded and accompanied the de- 
parture of Mrs. Townley Gore; but she was not 
sent for, and she would not have ventured unbid- 
den into her presence. It was a relief not to 
have to say good-by, and yet so much of the 
sweetness of the girl’s nature remained unspoiled 
that she felt a pang of regret as the rumble of the 
carriage passing under the porte cochére reached 
her strained ears. 

The morning wore on, and still the rain con- 
tinued to fall pitilessly; the hour of the custom- 
ary rendezvous came and passed; Helen had 
nothing particular to do, and no one to speak to. 
She had seen Moore, the valet, and learned that 
Mr. Townley Gore was better; and she had also 
learned, to her great surprise, that he wished to 
see her by-and-by. This was the first effect of 
his wife’s departure. Helen would be glad to see 
him, but again dread seized hold of her. Would 
not he detect the difference in her, and suspect 
her of something? Here again her fears proved 
to be unfounded. Mr. Townley Gore had nothing 
particular to say to her; he had merely acted on 
a good natural impulse; and after a short inter- 
view, in which he talked of their return to Lon- 
don, but said nothing of the cause of his wife’s 
preceding them, she was dismissed, to amuse her- 
self as best she could. 

This trifling occurrence had, however, disturb- 

ed her mind again. Whatever might be the ex- 
planation of his strange conduct with respect to 
the matter of which Messrs. Simpson & Rees had 
informed her—and, of course, Frank Lisle, who 
knew everything, must know best—she did not 
venture to doubt his wisdom even in her inmost 
thoughts. She knew Mr. Townley Gore meant 
to be kind to her, and she was distressed and un- 
comfortable at the idea of inflicting any distress 
or discomfort upon him, She could only console 
herself by thinking that it would not be for long 
—that she would write to him, and tell him that 
she knew how kind he had really been, and that 
he must not worry himself about her, for that she 
was perfectly happy, and at some future time he 
should know where, and how. 
- Helen was confident that Frank would allow 
her to do this; he had not said their secret was 
to be always a secret. So she persuaded herself 
out of all doubts and misgivings, and returned to 
the blissful contemplation of the future which 
was so very near now. She had no idea of what 
Frank’s plans were; of when or how she was to 
leave the house; nor did she fee] much anxiety 
about that. Her complete inexperience, and her 
habitual obedience to directions, rendered her as 
amenable on the actual as her innocence and 
submissiveness of mind rendered her on the mor- 
al side of the transaction. The immediate ques- 
tion was, how was she to receive instructions from 
Frank? She could not answer it; the best way 
was to trust him to do so. 

It was late in the afternoon, and the weather 
was still unchanged, when Helen descended to the 
lodge of the concierge for the purpose of bestow- 
ing a collar on Zamore. This decoration was 
blue netted silk, the work of her own hands. She 
disliked Devrient, and did not like his wife, but 
she had taken to the big white Persian cat, chief. 
ly because his perfect at-homeishness, his free- 
dom, his supreme content, his easy mastery of the 
situation, presented such a contrast to her own 
position. . 

In the lodge she found Devrient; but his wife 
was in the inner room, and Zamore was then tak- 
ing a siesta in a blue-lined basket (blue was “ his 
color,” Madame Devrient had on a former occa- 
sion explained to Helen) at the foot of her bed. 
To disturb Zamore, even for the purpose of in- 
vestiture, was not to be thought of for a moment, 
and Helen entered the inner room to deposit her 
testimonial by his side. While she was talking 
to Madame Devrient she heard the clicking of the 
bell, a quick step, and a voice she knew. It was 
that of Frank Lisle. 

He asked for Mra. Townley Gore, and was in- 
formed that she had left Paris for London. He 
inquired for Mr. Townley Gore, and whether he 
had accompanied madame. Being told that Mr. 
Townley Gore, who was still confined to his room, 
was unable to travel, and that mademoiselle re- 
mained with him, Mr. Lisle went away, and Hel- 
en, in profound amazement, took leave of Zamore 
and withdrew to her room. 

Frank had solved the difficulty, indeed; but in 
what an extraordinary way! It was, after all, per- 
fectly simple, but to Helen it seemed the height 
of audacity. 

In the evening a letter was brought to her. 
She knew the handwriting on the envelope well, 
although it was the first time Frank Lisle had 
written to her; for the copies of Mrs. Stephen- 
son’s letters in his hand, inelosed in a silken cov- 
er, were carefully placed, with her father’s, in her 
desk. 

She was dining alone when the letter arrived ; 
it was not easy to put it unopened into her pock- 
et, and make believe to finish her dinner as if 
this novel and amazing thing had not happened. 
All the time she was hoping this letter might tell 
her that the necessity for secrecy was at an end ; 
that something had happened to enable Frank 
Lisle to make himself known to Mr. Townley 


Gore without compromising his friend; that the 
blessed future opening before her might be clear- 
ed of the one cloud which obscured its radiance. 

But when Helen could read her lover’s letter 
unobserved, she found she must not look for the 
perfection of bliss; the situation in respect of 
the necessity for secrecy remained unchanged ; 
he wrote only to tell her that Mrs. Townley Gore’s 
departure without her had greatly facilitated mat- 
ters for him, and to ask her to meet him next 
morning at the usual place, whether the day was 
fine or not. 

“Come in a carriage,” he added; “it is no- 
body’s business, now that Mrs. T. G. is gone, what 
you do.” 

The next morning was a beautiful one, and 
Helen left the house on foot, and met Frank Lisle 
at the entrance to the Bois. 

Their interview was a long one, and the whole 
art of the lover was exerted to cheer and tranquil- 
lize Helen. She was only too ready to be cheer- 
ed, to believe that all would be well, that hence- 
forth she should know no sorrow, but be forever 
surrounded with the delightful atmosphere of a 
perfect and solicitous love. 

Frank Lisle looked handsome and gallant as 
he poured these promises and assurances into the 
girl’s ear; and to tell the truth of him, he believed 
them too. In the full tide of the new passion 
to which he had unscrupulously given way, and un- 
der the excitement of extraordinary good fortune 
in his favorite pursuit, he felt so elated that he 
gave destiny credit for having any amount of luck 
of the brightest kind in store for him, and was 
brimful of confidence in his own good intentions. 

Helen listened to him with all her soul. The 
beauty of her face—and it had never been so 
beautiful in his sight—was exalted and intensified 
by feelings pure and elevated far beyond anything 
that it was in his mind to conceive; the child and 
the woman were strangely blended in the simple 
faith that accepted all he said as the one perfect 
and absolute truth that existed on the earth, and 
the exquisite smiles and blushes which gave him 
assurance of it. 

“But I must be business-like,” he said at length, 
“and tell you what I have done. You know that 
I have to leave you; I shall return as quickly as 
possible, and explain all to you, and bring you, I 
hope and believe, very good news. So I have se- 
cured and arranged a home for you, and found a 
nice maid to wait on you. It is here in Paris, or 
rather quite close to Paris, at Neuilly, on the bor- 
ders of the Bois”—he pointed in the direction of 
Neuilly—“a pretty little apartment, all freshly 
done up and cheerful. My darling will not have 
to pine for very long in her prison bower; and by 
great good luck I thought of asking the concierge 
whether she knew of any young woman who could 
wait on a lady, and it turned out that her own 
daughter wanted an engagement of the kind. You 
see I am very practical,” he added, laughing, but 
a little uneasily; “for I remembered that you 
must not be installed as'Mademoiselle Anything, 
and | have given myself the dear delight of an- 
ticipating the time when you will bear my name. 
You will take possession of your little realm as 
Madame Lisle.” 

“Oh, Frank, will that be right ?” 

“Of course, my dearest; how should it be 
wrong? It is only a matter of a very short time, 
and it will prevent all suspicion and unpleasant- 
ness.” 

She made no further objection, and he contin- 
ued, with many deviations into eloquent and per- 
suasive love talk, to tell her how his plan was to 
be carried out. 

“T had it all settled yesterday in quite a differ- 
ent wey, but you did not appear, and I made up 
my mind to call at the house.” 

She interrupted him by telling him she knew 
he had called, and expressing her surprise. 

“There was no risk in it,” he said, “and my 
object was to find out whether I might write to 
you with safety ; I might have done that if I could 
only have made sure of that woman’s absence for 
a couple of hours; it was beyond my hopes that 
she was actually gone. This changed everything. 
Now tell me exactly what are the arrangements 
made for your journey.” 

Het told him ; he listened with a triumphant 
smile. 

“Nothing could be better,” he said. “If you 
will only do exactly what I tell you, you will be 
safe in your own little home, while Mr. Townley 
Gore is travelling unsuspectingly to Calais.” 

“T will do anything else you bid me,” she an- 
swered, “ but I can not leave him without a word ; 
I must let him know that I am not really un- 
grateful to him, and that no harm has come to me.” 

“Of course you must; I would not think of 
your doing anything else,” said Mr. Lisle, sooth- 
ingly, “and I see our way to managing that per- 
fectly. It shall be made all right with him, and 
a few weeks, or a few months at the farthest, will 
see us through our troubles.” 

It was hard for her, notwithstanding the strange 
trembling excitement that had possession of her, 
to believe in the existence of troubles in a life to 
be shared with him. 

Before their interview terminated, Frank Lisle 
became convinced that he would be wise to exer- 
cise self-denial in the matter of seeing Helen be- 
fore the appointed time. She was very nervous, 
and she might break down if there was much 
more strain put upon her. The appointed time 
was the coming Monday; this was Thursday: he 
would leave her undisturbed in the interval. She 
had the fullest instructions, and he would write 
to her every day. 


In good time on the following Monday evening 
Mr. Townley Gore, accompanied by Miss Rhodes, 
and attended by Moore, alighted at the Gaze du 
Nord. Helen wore her usual mourning dress, 
and was closely veiled. Mr. Townley Gore, al- 
ways sedulously devoted to his own ease and com- 
fort in travelling, and with the additionally active 
selfishness produced by a recent fit of the gout to 


stimulate his solicitude, did not trouble himself 
at all about Helen. The party was not detained 
in the Salle d’Attente—a gratuity procured them 
that privilege—and Helen speedily found herself 
deposited in the compartment for Dames Seules, 
with her travelling bag and her railway ticket, 
while Moore went on to the engaged coupé with 
his master. 

A few minutes-later the doors were opened, the 
platform was crowded, and the bustle of depart- 
ure set in. .A gentleman presented himeelf at 
the carriage in which Helen was seated, and she 
handed him her bag; she then stepped out, and 
without looking to either side, crossed the plat- 
form and re-entered the waiting-room. The gen- 
tleman took her, without any appearance of haste, 
to a carriage, and they were driven away from 
the station. 

“Take off your left-hand glove,” were Frank 
Lisle’s first words to the trembling girl. She 
obeyed ; he placed a plain gold ring on her fin- 
ger, and held the hand long and closely to his 
lips, She was crying, and he made no present at- 
tempt to check her tears. 

“To the nearest bureau télégraphique,” had 
been his order to the coachman. In a few min- 
utes the carriage stopped, and Mr. Lisle went into 
the office. 

“This is the message I have sent in your name,” 
he said, as he resumed his place by Helen’s side, 
having given the coachman another order: ‘Foe 
Mr. Townley Gore, passenger by the mail-train 
for London, occupying a first-class coupé from 
Paris.—I am safe under the protection of my 
best friend. Take no trouble about me; it would 
be useless, My resolution is fixed. I will write 
after some time.’ This will be sent to the Chef 
de Gaze, and delivered to Mr. Townley Gore as 
soon as he reaches Calais, and before Moore has 
begun to look for you.” 

“ «My best friend,’ said Helen. “Ah, how lit- 
tle they will dream who that means! When you 
can let me tell Jane all about it, I know she will 
not mind their thinking it was she who helped 
me, one bit.” 

“OF course not. And you may be able to tell 
her sooner than we think. And now, dearest, 
our parting for a little while is very near. The 
people at our house think you are to arrive from 
England, and have left me there; so that I must 
not go with you even for the dear delight of see- 
ing you installed. You will find everything ready, 
and I shall be with you at the latest in a week. 
You will not fret or be too lonely for that time ?” 

“T shall have you to think of, and the hours 
to count.” 

The carriage stopped. Frank held her for a 
moment in his arms; the next, he had stepped 
out, and she left him, with a sudden keen re- 
membrance of that firat day when he had put 
her into a carriage at the Louvre, and looked aft- 
er her as she was driven away, 

Madame Lisle was civilly received at the house 
at Neuilly by the concierge and his wife. The 
latter conducted her to her apartment, where all 
the preparations for her comfort, commanded 
with so much care by monsieur, were made, and 
where madame’s femme de chambre was at that 
moment lighting up the rooms. The wife of the 
concierge rang the bell at the door, and looking 
over the staircase to asccrtain whether her hus- 
band was following with madame’s travelling bag, 
and calling to him to make haste, did not witness 
the meeting between madame and her femme de 
chambre. It was of a peculiar kind; for ma- 
dame, at sight of the handsome dark-eyed girl 
who presented herself, in a respectful attitude, 
and very neat attire, turned deadly pale, and Del- 
phine exclaimed, 

“Mon Dieu! mademoiselle !” 

(to BE oonrorvED,) 


DAISY MARCH, THE PRISON FLOWER. 


By rar Avtnor or “ Fruatz Lives rv Prison,” 
“Memos oF Janz CaMERON,” ETO. 


CHAPTER L 
CHILD OR WOMAN, 


A has sun was shining brightly in the airing- 
yard of one of our great government pris- 
ons, and the “children of the night,” poor, for- 
lorn, purposeless women, most of them, were plod- 
ding round and round their allotted space in the 
mill-horse fashion patent to the place, with the 
matron, a vigilant atom of humanity, in the back- 
ground. It was early spring-time, and cold even 
in the sunshine, and the women, under their 
thick shawls, walked with briskness, as if anx- 
jous to get the hour’s exercise over, as well as to 
put some extra degree of warmth into their veins, 
It was the penal class ward which was taking its 
exercise at this period when the curtain rises on 
our story, and the grim and lowering visages of 
the female prisoners stood almost as a warranty 
of the crime for which they were under lock and 
key for many years of their terribly wasted lives. 
They looked like beings without hope, or faith, or 
love, with hearts like the nether millstone, and 
on their rugged countenances was marked “ Dan- 
gerous,” as clearly as though it were imprinted as 
a warning to all better folk brought into contact 
with them. Round and round, in Indian file, 
went the prisoners, stolid and silent, the: rules 
against them as to conversation with each other, 
These were new-comers, of the worst class, or old 
offenders, or “returns” from other prisons, where 
the lighter duties or the privileges of “ association” 
had been abused, and so they were back again to 
the first and worst estate of penal servitude. 
They were, taken altogether—taken mayhap 
without an exception—“a bad lot,” and the ma- 
tron was wary of her black sheep. The prison 


was out of gear— out of sorts”—that day, ag.it 


had been for weeks past, for the matter of that. 
Things had gone wrong generally; matrons and 
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fined and secluded, the privileges of the society 
are by no means limited to these. To teachers 
and students in all positions they prove inspiring 
and helpful, and there are generally more than a 
hundred teachers on the membership list. 

The last two terms have witnessed the organi- 
zation of two branch departments, one for deaf 
ladies, and one for gentlemen. The former grew 
out of the success attained in previous years by 
a few of that class, and has made a good begin- 
ning. The latter was organized in January, 1881, 
has now about fifty pupils, and is very similar in 
arrangement to the main society. 

Of the six courses of study, History and Eng- 
lish Literature are generally most popular. The 
former includes four sections—Ancient, Medizval, 
Modern, and American History. The latter has 
two departments, one devoted to standard Eng- 
lish authors, and the other to the study of Shaks- 
peare. In both courses ample provision is made 
for illustrative reading, the list of works in his- 
tory, fiction, biography, and travel being large 
and carefully selected. 

The Science course comprehends three sections. 
Each of the first two subdivides into two branch- 
es, Botany and Zoology, Physical Geography and 
Geology. The exchange of seeds and botanical 
collections by the students, and the loan of geo- 
logical specimens, add much to the fascination 
of this course. The third section is devoted to 
Astronomy. 

“A large collection of Art Illustrations, com- 
prising the history of Art from Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian to that of the present day,” is the most not- 
able feature in the Art course. 

In the German department facilities are afford- 
ed for correspondence in that language, while the 
French course gives much attention to the study 
of French literature. 

Hitherto pupils have been allowed to take one, 
two, or three courses, as they might prefer, and 
in such case a separate teacher is assigned them 
in each. But a rule has just been passed re- 
quiring beginners to take but a single course, and 
concentrate their efforts upon that. 

The Lending Library has increased from twen- 
ty-nine volumes to 1055, and constantly receives 
additions. Access to*valuable works, which stu- 
dents might not be able or willing to purchase, 
is by this means afforded them at a charge of 
one cent per day and return postage. Special 
library privileges are now accorded to students 
of more than three years’ standing, and branch 
libraries in New York and New Orleans serve to 
make them more accessible. 

The head-quarters of the Boston library, as 
well as those of the society itself, are found at 
the home of the Secretary, Miss A. E. Ticknor, 
No. 9 Park Street, Boston. To her a lady wish- 
ing to join applies for a programme of studies, 
and to her gives information of the course select- 
ed, at the same time inclosing the annual fee of 
two dollars, the only equivalent required for tu- 
ition. Her name is sent to the head of the de- 
partment chosen, by whom a few inquiries are 
made as to age, previous advantages, and oppor- 
tunities for study. The reply to these enables 
her to fix upon the person best fitted to aid the 
prospective student. By this latter lady the pu- 
pil’s work is assigned. 

Supposing her to take the History course, Sec- 
tion 3, her first text-book will probably be See- 
bohm’s Era of the Protestant Revolution, one of 
the concise yet comprehensive “Epoch Series.” 
This she either procures for herself, or it is or- 
dered for her, at a discount, by her teacher. She 
reads a portion daily—the amount being decided 
by time and inclination—and the next day, before 
consulting her text-book, writes from memory the 
main points of the passage read the day before. 
Extracts from these notes are sent monthly to 
her teacher, and any assistance asked which may 
be needed. The reply is usually full of aid and 
inspiration; mistakes are corrected, illustrative 
reading suggested, practical Jife-lessons drawn 
from the subjects studied, and close and warm 
sympathy shown with her efforts. After such a 
letter the pupil is apt to return with renewed zest 
to her work, and in the case supposed she will 
soon be deep in the history of the grand and pro- 
lific sixteenth century. When a book is com- 
pleted, an abstract of its contents is written from 
memory, and an examination is passed. This is 
usually a fair test of the work done, and, since 
consultation of the book is forbidden, it will also 
test the pupil’s integrity of character. 

One young lady who joined in January, 1880, 
has since that time read, in English Literature, 
sketches of the lives and works of all the prin- 
cipal English authors, while in Physical Geogra- 
phy she has found such works as Tyndall’s Gia- 
ciers of the Alps and Maury’s Geography of the 
Sea really fascinating. 

Hundreds of others who had but slight interest 

on entering the society have become enthusiastic 
ere the term was over. By their correspondence 
with teachers and classmates they find their ac- 
quaintance most pleasantly enlarged. In many 
cases warm friendships are formed in this way. 
Those, too, who are able to attend the annual 
meetings at Park Street are always inspired to 
fresh effort. A large and deeply interested com- 
pany listened to the exercises of this year on the 
2d of June. 
, It can not be denied that the mental discipline 
is severe. Real advance in knowledge, by this or 
any other method, is never gained without labor 
—earnest, concentrated, and persevering. 

Nor are the students the only ones with whom 
persistent effort is necessary. The amount of 
work performed by the teachers may be inferred 
from the fact that during the term just closed, 
1880-81, 8200 letters were written by them to 
their pupils, while the Secretary annually receives 
fully half that number. 
ers correct monthly reports, abstracts, and an- 
swers to examinations; keep a tabular record of 
each student’s work; send monthly reports to 
head-quarters; and give much time to the study 


Besides this, the teach-* 


of the subject in which they teach. All this they 
do cheerfully, since it is a means to the higher 
ends at which they aim—to make the knowledge 
thus imparted a source cf power in practical life, 
and a means for the development of character. 
The whole influence of the society, seems com- 
prised in one word—encouragement. It tends to 
secure, not cultivated minds alone, but noble 
hearts, contented tempers, and thoroughly useful 
lives. 


THE MILK-TREE OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


P\ROPICAL climes afford many helps in “‘ home- 
ly living” with which dwellers in temperate 
regions have no practical acquaintance. 

A milk-tree at one’s door, yielding abundant 
supplies of delicious drink, must be a treasure 
indeed. 

People dwelling in Caracas enjoy to the full 
this rich blessing. Very little outlay is demand- 
ed to secure the refreshing beverage; a bowl and 
hatchet, a few sturdy taps, wounding the tree, a 
little patience in waiting, and reward is certain. 

At Humboldt’s request, the peculiar properties 
of this tree were carefully analyzed by M. Bous- 
singault, who unhesitatingly stated that “its phys- 
ical qualities are exactly similar to those of cows’ 
milk, except that it is a little more viscous.” 

It is also stated by this learned Frenchman 
that “it is remarkable for containing an enormous 
quantity of wax; that it constitutes the half of its 
weight ; and he proposes to cultivate the tree in 
order to extract the wax.” 


[Continued from page 406, No. 26, Vol. XIV.) 
THE PUPIL OF AURELIUS, 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avutnor or “ Maoirop or Dars,” “THe Strance 
ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ETO, 


Doveias escaped from the crowd, and got 
away. He was greatly bewildered -and excited. 
Not often in his life had he come through so 
much in so short a time. . He walked hard, and 
did not stop until he sat down in his own little 
room, in the cold and dark. 

Hour after hour he sat there, himself fighting 
with himself; or rather his consciousness of what 
was right fighting with his great desire to do some- 
thing to help that luckless child lying there, a few 
streets further off, friendless, poverty-stricken, fe- 
ver-stricken, with the most hopeless of futures be- 
fore her, He argued with himself that no doubt 
the gate-keeper’s guess was correct; the money 
had belonged to some sailor or pilot, who had 
been drowned, and his personal effects, whether 
found on his dead body, or perhaps in the hold 
of a derelict, sold. Certainly these notes did not 
belong to the old-clothes man in the Minories. 
It almost. seemed as if a special act of Providence 
had placed this money at his disposal, to succor 
this helpless one in her sickness, and support 
and strengthen her in her convalescence. As for 
himself, he never dreamed of touching it for his 
own uses. He had found out at last one way of 
earning his own living. But even if he were to 
be permanently employed at twenty-four shil- 
lings a week, how could he save enough out of 
that to give this girl generous nourishment, and a 
little wine, and. country air when she should get 
well enough again? In the mean time, were her 
mother and sisters to starve? And it never oc- 
curred to him to ask why he should take this sud- 
den interest in this strange girl or in her family. 
The fact was, he had never before been confront- 
ed with so clear a case of hardship and distress. 
The solitariness, the helplessness, of this child ap- 
pealed to him: it was as if he had seen a wren 
threatened by a hawk, or a rabbit seized by a 
weasel; he could not help interfering, and doing 
his utmost. 

And how could this money of a dead and un- 
known man be put toa better use? Was he to 
go ang bury it in Scotland Yard? Was he to 
advertise, for a crowd of impostors to claim it? 
He lit the gas and examined the notes. There 
were seven—£35—a fortune! He saw the girl 
in a little cottage, the window open to let the 
first of the spring air into the room, she lying 
well wrapped up on a couch, a few wild flowers 
on the table, daffodils and primroses from the 
woods, pink-tipped daisies from the banks, the 
red dead-nettle from the hedge-rows, and perhaps 
herself, to please him, and out of gratitude, as it 
were, reading some of Tannahill’s songs, “ Lou- 
don’s bonnie woods and braes,” “ Langsyne, be- 
side the woodland burn,” “ Keen blows the wind 
o’er the braes o’ Gleniffer,” “ We'll meet beside 
the dusky glen, on yon burn-side.” Poor child! 
she had probably seen but little of the country 
during her hard life. Would she be surprised 
when all the hawthorn came out, and the lanes 
were scented? Perhaps he would be able to 
teach her a little of the beauty of simple things, 
and remove from her mind the poor ideas about 
what is great and admirable and desirable begot- 
ten in a large city. ‘Consider the lilies, how 
they grow; they toil not, they spin not: and yet 


I say unto you that Solomon in all his glory was” 


not arrayed like one of these.” No doubt her 
notion of what was most beautiful and desirable 
in the world was to be dressed in satin, and driv- 
ing in a coach, with powdered footmen behind, to 
a royal Drawing-room. 

All this was so specious and plausible. The 
money lying there seemed to belong to him more 
than to any other. And what good might be 
done with it! - Even if the real-owner were alive, 
surely he would assent. Thirty-five pounds! ten 
pounds to be put into a savings-bank in her 
name, the rest to clear off the doctor’s bill, give 
a weekly allowance to her people, and enable her 
to get a couple of months, or even more, with 
strict economy, in the country, before returning 
to the hard, dull work of London. 


“T did not know,” he said aloud, in his slow, 
deliberate Scotch way, “‘ that money could have 
such value.” 

By-and-by he rose, put the money into the bag 
again, and that in his pocket; then he turned off 
the gas and went out, thinking he would walk 
round and see how the girl was getting on. That 
is to say, he tried to make himself believe that 
that was all there was in his mind; but he knew 
very well that there was something else. There 
was a haunting, uneasy consciousness. Sudden- 
ly, at the corner of the street, instead of turning 
eastward as he should have done, he abruptly 
turned in the other direction, and began to walk 
quickly. ‘The money is not mine; I will have 
none of it,” was his ultimate and fixed decision. 
“No dreams, man; notemptation. The first step 
to perdition is no doubt smooth enough. IfIcan 
do the lass a good turn, it must be with my own 
money.” 

He walked to Scotland Yard, finding it without 
difficulty, for he knew all the familiar features of 
London on the map; and there he told his story, 
and delivered up the money, and left his address, 
He departed with a light heart. Nay, when he 
had crossed Westminster Bridge again, he looked 
out for a poor-looking coffee-house, and went in 
and had some coffee and a roll, and thought he 
never had enjoyed any dinner more. He looked 
at the evening paper, too, and then went out again 
into the wet streets, and continued his way. He 
was further cheered by hearing that the sick girl, 
though still feverish and perfectly weak and pros- 
trate, had not, in the doctor’s opinion, caught any 
serious malady, and only wanted time and care, 
and afterward some better nourishment, to bring 
her round. 

So with courage and patience, and with a final 
gulp about that searching business, he returned 
to his work at the docks, and very soon got en- 
gaged as a permanent hand. He was a favorite 
with the foremen, for he was industrious, and 
minded his own business ; but he was greatly dis- 
liked by his companions. They would not believe, 
and he was at no pains to convince them, that he 
had not kept the found money ; and they had ex- 
pected him, if ever he returned to the docks, to 
stand treat liberally. They were angry at Scottie’s 
stinginess, and took to taunting him. These cas- 
ual jeers he heeded no more than the idle wind; 
they could not hurt. 

His savings slowly increased, his only serious 
expenditure being his weekly rent. When, each 
morning at twelve o’clock, the great bell rang 
in the docks, and the men and women came in 
with their baskets and barrows, his dinner con- 
sisted of a couple of penny sausage rolls (“ bags 
of mystery,” his mates called them), and these 
were really quite fresh and clean and wholesome- 
looking. In the afternoon or evening he gen- 
erally went round to the house where the girl, 
Mary Ann Ellis, was now so far recovered that 
she could sit propped up in bed for an hour or 
so; and he would have a chat with her and her 
landlady, and a cup of tea, with bread and but- 
ter—for which he privately paid. He found this 
girl interesting, simple, and intensely grateful, 
but ignorant to a degree that he had not thought 
possible in a human being capable of reading. In 
one respect this was lucky, for she believed any 
nonsense he told her; and the quite imaginary 
associations of ladies and gentlemen for the dis- 
pensing of needful charity received her most ear- 
nest thanks for those little sums that were sent 
to her mother, or that enabled her to pay off her 
doctor’s weekly bill. 

One day John Douglas was leaving the docks 
as usual, when he was overtaken by a tall and 
handsome young fellow, whom he knew to be 
connected with the Customs department. 

“T say, aren’t you the man that found a lot of 
money ?” 

Douglas had grown sulky, or rather suspicious 
of foolery, and was inclined to keep his own 
counsel. But the accent of this stranger went 
straight to his heart: he had not heard the Scotch 
way of speaking for many a day. So he turned 
and regarded the young man, and frankly told 
him what he had done with the money. This led 
to further questions, for the younger man’s curi- 
osity was aroused. It was the City of Glasgow 
Bank, then? But why take to such work as 
this? Couldn’t he get into some office? Did he 
know a little of book-keeping ? 

The upshot of all this was that, about a week 
after that, John Douglas found himself installed 
as clerk at a tall desk in the back room of a co- 
operative store connected with the docks, at a 
salary of two pounds a week; and the first and 
immediate result of this was that the mysterious 
charitable associations of which he was appar- 
ently the agent commissioned him to inform 
Mary Ann Ellis that she need not try to get any 
situation for at least two months’ time, because 
fourteen shillings a week would be paid to her 
during that period, to enable her to get thorough- 
ly well again. 

John Douglas grew to be a proud man. He 
was proud of having paid off that five pounds, 
and standing free of all the world; he was proud 
of his gradually increasing account at the gov- 
ernment savings -bank in Cheapside, as a guar- 
antee against future ill; but he was proudest of 
all of his patient, whose convalescence he in a 
measure attributed to himself. The days were 
longer now, and the weather fine ; on the clear even- 
ings, or Saturday afternoons, these two would get 
into an omnibus, and go away out to Camberwell 
Green, or Kennington Park, or Clapham Common, 
and sit on a bench, and watch the young folks 
enjoying their sports and diversions. He was 
better dressed now, and she had got into the way 
of calling him “sir.” He told her a great deal 
about Scotland, and the mountains and the glens, 
with the birch-trees and water-falls; but he al- 
ways got into a difficulty when he came to the 
sea, which she had never seen. She could not 
understand that. 

“Now, lassie, look at that piece of water 


there,” he would say to her, at the pond on Clap- 
ham Common. “Can not you imagine its going 
out and out until it gets far beyond the trees and 
houses yonder, until it gets beyond everything, 
and meets the sky ?” 

“T see what you mean, sir,” she would say ; 
“but I can’t understand it ; for I can’t help think- 
ing, if there was nothing on the other side to hold 
it up, it must tumble down. How can water hold 
itself up in the air?” 

“Dear, dear me, lass !”” he would say, impatient- 
ly, “have I not explained to ye how everything 
in the world, land and hills and everything, is 
held together ?” 

“Yes, sir; but water shifts so,” she would say ; 
and he would take to something else. : 

The two months went by, and she got stronger 
and stronger, though sometimes she grew a little 
anxious about her chances of getting another 
situation. During this constant companionship 
he had become much attached—in a compassion- 
ate sort of fashion—to this child whom chance 
had thrown in his way. He could see her good 
points and her weak ones. She was of a kindly 
disposition ; truthful, he thought; with no very 
distinct religion, but she had a general desire to 
be good; simple and frugal in her ways of living, 
though this was a necessity, and she had no idea 
of frugality being in itself a virtue. On the oth- 
er hand, her views as to what was most to be de- 
sired in life were simply the result of the atmos- 
phere in which she had lived, and she confessed 
to him that the most beautiful thing she had ever 
seen was the arrivals at a Mansion House ball— 
the colored stair-cloth, the beautiful ladies, the 
brilliant uniforms. Her knowledge of politics 
was entirely derived from the cartoons of the 
comic journals in the shop windows; and she 
had any quantity of vague and vulgar prejudices 
about Catholics, Radicals, and Jews. But this 
patient listener, who seemed interested in her 
foolish little opinions, was a largely tolerant man. 
Such things were: let us make the best of them 
—that was what he seemed to say. And as all 
the phenomena of the universe appeared to him 
to be worthy of respectful attention, even if one 
did not go the length of vexing one’s self about 
any one of them, he was willing to learn that, in 
the opinion of this profound observer, the Cath- 
olic priests were bad men, who would let you do 
anything that was wrong if you only paid them 
enough money for absolution. 

One evening, when he went round as usual, he 
found Mary Ann in great excitement; she had 
evidently been crying, and now she was daughing 
in a half-crying way. 

“What is the matter, lassie ?” said he, severely, 
for he did not like “scenes.” 

“Oh, sir, Pete has written—at last—at last!” 
she said, erying all the more, but in a glad sort of 
way, and looking again at the letter she held in 
her two hands. 

“But who is Pete?” 

“My sweetheart, sir. I never said anything 
about him—I thought he had forgotten us; but 
now he says he wouldn’t write until he had good 
news, and now there is good news enough—oh 
yes, there is! there is! For he has got a good 
place, and good prospects ; and here is money to 
take me out, and my mother and sisters too—all 
except fifteen pounds, Pete says, and that he’ll 
send in three months’ time. Oh, sir, you don’t 
know what a good fellow Pete is!” 

John Douglas sat down. His heart felt a little 
heavy; he scarcely knew why. But he began to 
ask a few questions, in a slow, matter-of-fact way ; 
and he did not remain long. He saw that the 
girl wanted to read and re-read the good news to 
herself, and draw pictures of all that was coming. 

The next afternoon Mary Ann got a note from 
him, with an inclosure. Thus it ran: 


“Dear Cutp,—You need not wait through 
three months of uncertainty. I inclose for you 
what will make up the passage-money, and also 
pay the expenses of your mother’s and sisters’ 
coming to London. Accept this quietly and sen- 
sibly, and do not make any fuss about it, nor when 
I see you. I shall be busy this evening, and may 
not call, Your friend, 

“Joun DovG.as.” 


But all the same Mary Ann came round quick- 
ly, and with her the tall, gaunt, dark, composed 
landlady; and there was a great scene, Mary 
Ann crying and accusing herself of unheard-of 
stupidity for not having seen that he all along 
had been her benefactor; and he, on the other 
hand, sternly bidding her hold her peace, and not 
talk foolishness. 

“Ye did me a great service, ye foolish lass,” 
he said; “ye made me take te actual work when 
I was merely idling and loitering about. Ye 
gave me an object to work for, and pleasant 
companionship for a space, and now, if I must 
find something else, that is as it has been order- 
ed; and I maun bide my time.” 

A few days afterward he saw the mother when 
she arrived, a poor, limp sort of creature, and 
the two bewildered little girls. He could not go 
with them, because of office work, as he had 
wished, to Southampton ; but he accompanied them 
to the railway station early in the morning, and 
bade them farewell. And as he turned away, he 
said to himself : 

“These poor creatures I shall doubtless see no 
more in this world; but they will have a little 
regard for me, perhaps, while they live, and that 
is something. And now I will consider myself 
free to spend a little money on myself, when I 
get it saved again; and I will use it during the 
holidays they speak of to take a trip back home 
again, and see the old place, and that the graves 
of my people are taken care of. And maybe I 
may be able to make dispositions, too, so that 
when I am taken I may be placed there also, for 
it is natural that one should wish to rest among 
one’s own.” bad 

THE END, 
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“WITHERED FLOWERS.” 


From a Patntine By C. Perueint. 


JULY 2, 1881: 


Fig. 1.—EpGiy@ ror Caripren’s 
Dresses.—Russian Bratp, Cross 
Srircu EmBroiwrEry, AND CROCHET. 


Fig. 1.—Woven Brat anp 
Crocuet EpGinG ror LINGERIE. 


Fig. 2.—Barnine Har ror Suir Fie. 1, 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Rep Frannet Barurne Suit. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement, 


which is finished at the ends with tas- 
sels, and is arranged in loops on the 
front as seen in the illustration, 


Lady’s Crochet Slipper. 

Tue upper part of this slipper is 
worked with blue zephyr wool in sin- 
gle crochet, over which a diapered 
pattern is formed in the course of the 
work with the working thread and an 
additional thread of ‘brilliant wool, 
which is wool that is twisted with a 
metal thread. The sole is made of 
white leather, with a pasteboard in- 
terlining. - The ‘lining. of the slipper 
is worked with salmon-colored zephyr 
wool in two parts, one for’ the sole 
and the other: for the upper. Figs, 
53 and 54, Supplement, give the pat- 
tern for the slipper. Begin the up- 
per at the toe on a foundation of the 
requisite length, and work in rounds 
back and forth, following the outline 
of the pattern, andwidening and 
narrowing as may be required, 1st 
round.—Pass_ by the first st. (stitch), 
and work 1 se, (single crochet) on 
every following st. of the foundation. 
2d round.—1-ch. (chain: stitch), then 
1 se. on every st. in the preceding 
round, 38d round.—Work on the 
right side 1 ch., 2 se. on the next 2 
st. in the preceding round, fasten the 
end of the brilliant wool, * keeping 
the st, on the needle, insert it in the 
first st. in the round before the last, 
and pull through in one loop both the 
zephyr and the brilliant wool, pass by 
8 st. in the round before the last, and 
take up a similar loop through the 
next st., work off the 2 loops togeth- 
er, and then with the zephyr wool 
alone work off the remaining veins 


Turkish Towelling 
Bathing Slipper, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus bathing slipper, 
which is designed to match 
the bathing cloak which is 
illustrated on this page, is 
made of Turkish towel- 
ling, and cut from Figs. 53 
and 54, Supplement. The 
front is embroidered in 
tassel stitch with red and 
blue wool according to Fig. 
2. The work is .executed 
over canvas basted on the 
material, the threads of 
which are drawn out after 
the work is completed. The 
top is edged with cord, 


Lapy’s ‘Crocuet Siiprer. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. [X., Figs. 53 and 54. 


on the needle, pass by the 
next st. in the preceding 
round, and work 8 se. on 
the following 3 st. in the 
preceding round; repeat 
from *, taking up the 
first loop in the next pat- 
tern figure through the 


same st. through which . 2 


the second loop in the pre- 
ceding pattern figure was 
taken. Continue to re- 
peat the 2d and 3d rounds, 
working them alternately, 
but take up the loops in 
every odd round through 
the st. with which the 
loops below them were 
worked off. The narrow 
sides and the tab on the 


Fig. 1.—Torkisn Towettine Batnine Siurprer.See 
Fig. 2, Page 420, 


Figs. 1 aud 2.—Turxisu Towetuine Barnine Ciroak.—Froxt ann Back. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Epaine ror CHILDREN’S 
Dresses.—Russian Bram, Housern- 
Work, AND CROCHET. 


Fig. 2.—Wovern Brain aNd CRocHEt 
Epeine ror Lingerie. 


Fig. 4.—Bartuine Cap ror Suit Fig. 3, 


For description, see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Fiannet Batnine Suir.—[See 
Fig. 4.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3107: 
Prick 25 Cents. 


For pattern and-description see Supplement, 


No. VL, Figs. 40 and 41, 


instep are finished off singly in turn. 
Take up.next the lining for the up- 
per, and then work a piece in the 
same manner. of the shape of the 
sole. Use salmon-colored wool, a 
double and a single thread alternate- 
ly, and work back and forth as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—Take a single 
thread of wool, crochet a foundation 
of the requisite length, pass by the 
“first st. of it, and work 1 se, on every 
following st. 2d round.—Using the 
double thread, work 1 ch. and 1 se, 
on the next st. in the preceding 
round, place a mesh an inch and a 
half in cirewnference on the under 
side of the. work, and alternately 
wind the working thread around it, 
‘over and then under, and work 1 sc. 
on the next st.  3d°round.—Work 
with the single thread 1 sc. on every 
st. in the preceding round, Work as 
in the 2d and 3d rounds alternately. 
For the border around the top of the 
slipper use three threads of zephyr 
and one of brilliant wool; wind this 
strand about the ‘mesh once, then 
work a button-holé stitch around the 
loop with-a, needle threaded with 
black cotton, wind the wool about 
the mesh again, and fasten this loop 
like the preceding one, and proceed 
in this manner until the border has 
attained the required length. The 
border may also be worked in the 
manner shown by Fig. 2 on page 182, 
Bazar No. 9 of the current volume, 
substituting fine fiower wire, which 
is twisted between every two loops, 
for the needle and thread. Over- 
hand the border to the edge of the 
slipper. 
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MARIE LITTA. 


Messrs. Wa. B. Riker & Son: Booth’s Theatre. 

I have tried your American Face Powder, and 
am very much pleased with it; will take pleasure 
in recommending it to my friends, I have at last 
found a powder that suits me. J send you an 
order for two more boxes. 


—[Com.] Very respectfully, Marre Lirra. 


HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 


Ce geen an additional zest to a glass of soda water. 
Ask your druggist to put a teaspoonful in your next 
glass.—(Adv.] 


When you go home late, take a bottle of German 
Corn Remover to your wife, and tell her you have been 
to the drug store. It will make a great difference in 
her remiarks, All druggists have it. 25 cents.—{Adv.] 


Tur Baking Powder, mentioned week before last, is 
made by Gro. C. Haxrorn, Syracuse, N.Y.,who will fur- 
nish sample of pure powder, and also test to detect fill- 
ing, free by mail. Sold by all leading grocers.—(Com.} 


ADVERTISHMEN'TS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the Me feet of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 
DR. WARNER’S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 


breaks, with six months’ 
PS eet « wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affect- 
ed by cold, heat, or moist- 
ure. 
For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1 25. 
WARNER BRO’s, 
372 Broadway, N.Y. 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
‘ A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1* Classe 
de la Facnité de Paris, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris, 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 
ny $ nr) 
THURBER’S BIRD SEED, 
Properly Mixed in 
6 = 1-lb. Cartoons. 
Our Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
ed, combined by an expert, 
and neatly packed in one- 
pound cartoons, with a piece 
inf of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
toon, If you wish your Birds 
to thrive, ask your Grocer for 
THURBER’S Bird Seed; also 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 
ages to go with the Seed. 
REMOVAL. 
A. SELIG, 
Late of 813 Broadway, New York, 
Has removed to No. 38 West 28d Street, between 
Broadway and 6th Avenue, where he will continue to 
keep a large assortment of Arr Nexp.ework of every 
description, Ladies’ Dress Trimmings, Laces, Lace 
Braids, and all materials Sor making Laces and Fancy 
Goods, at popular prices. Samples sent. 
SINGER gituine SENT. 


SEWING 


To get good agents everywhere, we 
will make extraordinary induce- 
ments on a sample machine, latest im- 
proved Singer, nickel-plated wheel, 
ALL attachments, Address, 

A. P. WHITE & CO., Gen, Agts. 
106 Fifth Ave., Chicago, AM, 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 
856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment, Established 1874. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 


BARLOWS -(7H2 2OGLY wase BLUe, 
INDIGO BLUE. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
283 N. Second St., Philadelphia, 


How to be Beautiful 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS AND BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


Goods positively retailed at wholesale prices, 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Combings made up cheaper than any other house, 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty for the complexion, a specialty. 


$1.00 per box. 


Lady Artists in attendance. Advice how to dress the Hair 


most becomingly free of charge. 


Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List, 


Free of Charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0.D.,with privilege of returning. 
54 WEST 14th STREET, NEAR 6th AVE., N. Y. 


THE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE 


NEAR LONG BRANCH, 
Situated immediately on the Beach, will be opened 
on June 15th.— Women who earn their living may 
apply for terms, &c., at the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th Street, New York. 


a oF 
NNIS* 
Our Complete Set for $10. 


Cannot be equalled in this country. 

Jefferie’s Best IMPORTED SETS, $20, 
$25, $30, $35, $40, and $50. 

Our superior Match Tennis Ball, felt covered and 
cemented, per dozen, by mail, $5. All leading clubs 
that have given this bull a trial pronounce it supe- 
rior in firmness, and without the lumpy 
defect of the English ball. Send stamp for 
catalogue. PECK & SN YDER, Manufacturers, 

124 & 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE DIADEM ‘OM 


COMB, 


S \ 


MAY BE WORN AS SHOWN IN THIS ENGRAVING. 


SUPPORTS THE HAIR PERFECTLY. 


FOR SALE BY 
Marshall Field & Co., - - Chicago. 
John Wannamaker, - Philadelphia. 
Wm. Barr Dry Goods Co., - St. Louis. 
John Shillito & Co., - - Cincinnati, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS 


SotoBr ALL DEALERS TwRropcHwour Tue WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 


CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQUID PEARL. 


Testimonials of Distinguished Ladies. 
LOTTA.—For the future I shall use no other. 
JANAUSCHEK.—Superior to the one! bring from Paris, 
TITIENS.—Your Liquid Pearl is an excellent cosmetic. 
Mrs. D. P. BOWERS.—F ree from injurious effects, 
PATTI,—Send five dozen of your Liquid Pearl. 
CUMMINS.—I consider it without comparison. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only bem aes | 
remedy for removing radically and anently 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without oe the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
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HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY 


ConTalns : 
The first part of a paper by 
T. B. ALDRICH, 


Entitled **A DAY IN AFRICA,” 
Beautifully illustrated ; 


“LIFE AT RIDEAU HALL,” 


With new Portraits of Lord Lorne and the Princess 
Louise, and interior Views of Rideau Hall, never 
before published, by ANNIE HOWELLS FRE- 
CHETTE; 


The second part of SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE’S 
series of papers on the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
Illustrated by WM. H. GIBSON; 


“OLD DUTCH MASTERS,” 
By E. MASON, illustrated - 


An illustrated article on aa 
OPORTO, 
By L. W. CHAMPNEY; 


A poem by JULIA C. R. DORR, entitled 
“THE PARSON'S DAUGHTER,” 
Illustrated by FREDERICKS; 


A full-page illustration by 
E. A. ABBEY 
of Herrrox’s poem, The Bracelet to Julia; 


A biographical sketch of 
THOMAS BLANCHARD, 
The inventor of the Eccentric Lathe; 


‘*HAWTHORNE AMONG HIS FRIENDS,” 


Containing a characteristic unpublished letter from 
Hawthorne to his friend W. B. Pike, and other new 
matter ; 


The Two SERIAL NOVELS—“ A Laodicean,” by 
Tuomas Harpy, and “ Anne,” by Miss Consranox 
Fentmorn Woo.son ; 


SHORT STORIES 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE and ARTHUR 
HASTINGS; 


A poem by the late 
JAMES T. FIELDS; 


Timely articles: 
* RAILROADS IN MEXICO,” 
“A BICYCLE ERA; 
And other interesting matter. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4,00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year...............- 400 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library will be farnished 
gratuitously on application to Harper & Brorurnrs. 


aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


—_ 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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50 All Gold, Chromo, and Lit’g Cards (no 2 alike), 
YY Name on, 10c. Cutnton Buos., Clintonville, Conn, 


AQ Lovely Floral, Panel, Hand,& Roane Chromo Cards, 
with name,1l0c, Franklin Pr'tg Co., New Haven,Ct. 


PURE SUGAR. 


Bya recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as g/ucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘‘ New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their 
sugar in our original packages, either 
whole barrels, 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 

HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 

DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO, 


117 WALL STREET, NEw YorK. 
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Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


)  Theunparalleled success of 
Pee this —e addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and Jast, though by no means least, 
weer the DECIDED IMPROVED 
(dn APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 

ii” the lines that age sometimes creates. They 

are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other wayes and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the ger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
o inion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with. priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MURS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street. 


CQ ity 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 
Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 


TEETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 


ingredient of this Barsamic dentifrice has 
a beneficial effect on the teeTH and GUMs. 
Impure Breatu, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists, 


Allen’s Meldrum Deodorizer, 


Use this Toilet Powder to obviate odors of_per- 
spiration. Wholesale Depot, 115 Fulton St., N. Y. 


? PARLOR 
= Andrews FOLDING Bed. 3 
nt folds out of sizht ; it saves room— i 
i= WAS) ag mere and comfortable. 15 YJ 
styles. $22 up, We guar Pe 
antee satistaction. Send for Il, cat- 
Salogue. Made only by A. HM. 
Andrews & Co. Chicago, Il. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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Oxy night a woman was 
trying hard-to get her 
drunken husband home, 
and as she pulled him 
alou the street her 
words and actions were 
so tender that a by-stand- 
er said, ** Well, all drunk- 
ards’ wives. haven't your 
disposition.” 

“*S-h-h! don’t gay any- 
thing,” she replied, in a 
whisper; “I've got to call 
him pet names to get him 
home; but wait till he 
drops in the front passage 
—be there then !” 

cele 

A poor Irishman ap- 
plied for relief, and upon 
some doubts being ex- 
pressed as to whether he 
was a proper object for 
relief, he enforced his 
suit with much earnest- 
ness. 

“Och, yer honor,” said 
he, “I'd be starved long 
since but for me.cat.” 


S 
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“ But for what?” asked 
the astonished magistrate. 

“Me cat,” replied the 
Irishman. 

“Yourcat! Howso?” 

“Shure, yer honor, I 
sowld her eleven times for 
a quarter a time, and she 
was always home before 
I could get there meself.” 

oe ele 


A Welshman claimed 
that nobody could truth- 
fully deny that, his coun- 
trymen are men ofJetters, 
“for,” said he, “just see 
how many of ’em we get 
into one word !” 

aa 

“Hurry up, barber,” 
said the customer in the 
chair; * this aap on my 
face itches terribly.” 

“ Just have a little pa- 
tiencé, sir; I shall coim- 
mence scratching you im- 
mediately,” was the reply. 

ain 

“To you see that love- 
Wy girl over there, Tom? 
Well, she is called Elaine, 
after Tennyson’s heroine.” 

“Isshe, though? When 
she is in one of her tan- 
trums, I should call her 
Madelaine.” 

sate A fee 

A man who was for- 
merly a night-watchman 
refers to it as his “late 
occupation.” 


A girl heard her father 
criticised severely across 
adinnertable. The careless critic paused a moment to 
say, “I hope he is no relation of yours, Miss L——?” 

And as quick as thought she replied, with the ut- 
most nonchalance, “Only a connection of my mother's 
by marriage.” 


———— 
OH, WHAT A WORLD IS THIS! 


“How much is that?” said a mourner in a flower 
shop, pointing to a wreath of immortelles, inscribed, 
“To my mother-in-law.” 

“What you like,” replied the florist. “I have had 
it for fourteen years, and no one las eyer offered to 


purchase it.” 
A WORD TO LAWYERS. 


Two weasels found an egg. “Let us not fight for 
it,” said the elder weasel, “ but enter into partnership.” 

* Very good,” said weasel the younger. 

So taking the egg between them, each sucks at an 
end. | 

“My children,” said Redtapes, the attorney, “ though 
you have bat one client between you, make the most 
of him.” ; 

Acrvat Fact.—An English daily has this item among 
its advertisements: * A table-maid who has had four 
and a half years’ experience in present situation, and 
is leaving through death, recommends herself for any 
similar position.” And yet she can not tell why no- 
body sends to engage her, ~ 

PO 

Love anv Literature.—This was the sort of apology 
the editor of a contemporary had to make to bis read- 
ers from time to time, during the three months that 
his head compositor was over head and ears in love: 
For “‘Fieshy brown noses,” read ‘‘ Freshly blown . 
roses.” For ‘* We shall be hanged,” read ‘‘ We shall 
be changed.” For “The enemy was repulsed with 
great laughter,” read ‘The enemy was repulsed with 
great slanghter.” For ‘‘Eating a coachman,” read 
“Beating a coachman,” For “Small ox in a lady’s 
pocket,” read “Sjnall box in a lady’s pocket.” For 
‘The lot of horses,” read “The lot of her sex.” For | 
“With bending step and light-house form,” read 


“With bonoding step’ and lightsome form.” For 
“Sunbags flag,” read “*Sunbeams play.” For “Is the 
broom to maminy given,” read “Is the boon to mem- 
ory given.” For ‘* Ne’er to face a gander,” read ‘* Ne’er 
to fade again.” For “The bison is no drum,” read 
“The vision is no dream.” 


MORE EASILY SAID THAN D)NE. 
“Come and sit on Grandmamma’s Lap, darling !” 


HARPER’ 


AZAR. 


J JULY 2, 1881. 


STRIKING FULFILLMENT OF A WEATHER PROPHECY. 


YounG Propuet (tvho has been reading the papers). “ Southerly winds ; 
will four in less than a week.” 


** My dear Murphy,” said an Irishman to his friend, 
“why did you betray the secret I told you?” 
Is it betraying you call it? Sure, when I found I 


wasn’t able to kape it meself, didn’t I do well to tell it” 


to somebody that could ?” 
is 
A millionaire who was looking at a level tract of 
Jand which he had just bought at an extravagant price, 
said to the agent who had sold it to him, “ I do admire 
a rich green flat.” 
**So do I,” significantly replied the agent. 
a 


What is the difference between seasickness and put- 
tinga Semxsupts property under the hammer 2?—When 
you put a bankrupt’s property under the hammer, it is 
a sale of effects; but seasickness is the effects ofa 
sail, 

A married gentleman, every, time he met the father 
of his wife, complained to him of the temper and dis- 
position of his daughter. At last, upon one occasion, 
the old_gentleman ming weary of the grumbling 
of his son-in-law, exclaimed: ‘‘ You are right. She is 
an impetuous jade, and if I hear any more complaints, 
I will disinherit her.” The husband made no more 


complaints. 3 


Youne CrercyMan (at a clerical meeting). ‘1 mere- 
ly throw out the idea.” 

Oxvpv Crrréyman. “ Well, I think that is the best 
thing you can do with it.” 


== Sts Aes 
When is-a man like a looking-glass ?—When he re- 
flects. ead 
Scenes Restaurant, 


Mason. “ Er-r-ah, waitah, I wish two chops; theone 
to be made ready befawh the othah.~ Do you heah 2?” 

Warrer. “ Yes, sir. An’ which chop will ye haye 
first?” : 


By. Morurr-1y-Law.—*‘ You can deceive your guile- 
less little wife, young man, but her father’s wife— 


never!” 
va Ee ee 


“T wouldn't care to be the prettiest, girl alive,” sim- 
pered a swain as he sat in a drawing-room the, other 
1 i) 
day. 

“Indeed! Why not 2” was the response. 

* Because,” said he, “I'd rather be next to her.” 


hie — 


““Why are you so cross, Angela?” 


AND HE WAS RIGHT. 


“Tf the red-haired and squint-eyéd woman who. sits 
under one of the galleries, wearing a green shawl, and 
a Jarge yellow flower in her bonnet, doesn’t stop talk- 
ing,” said the preacher, “she will be pointed out to the 


congregation,” : 


QUID PRO QUO. 

Jones. ““How on earth, Robinson, could you vote 
for that fellow Smith for the town council? He knows 
a precious sight more about coats and trousers than 
town business.” 

Rontnson. “Well, you see, he gives me any amount 
of credit, my dear friend, so i thought I might as well 
give him a little.” 


A lady lately bad ler likeness taken by a photogra- 
pher, who executed it so well that her husband prefers 
It to the original. Jt is quiet. 

An eta tee 

“Sir,” said a vainglorious actor to Charles Kean, at 
the Brighton Theatre, during a rehearsal, “‘ you need 
not i) es yourself about me; I know the play back- 
ward.” 

*t Probab you do,” was the reply; * but that is not 
the way I play it.” ; : 

“You make me think,” John Williams said, drop- 
ping upon a sofa beside a pretty girl last Sunday even- 
ing, ‘of a bank whereon the wild thyme stows.” 

* Do 1?” she murmured ; “it is so- nice! but that is 
pa’s step in- the:hall, and unless you can drop out of 
‘the front window before I cease speaking, you'll have 
a little wild time with him, my own, for he loves you 
not.” 

His descent was rapid. 

Godt BoE t 


“ Sir,” said a fierce lawyer to a witness, “do you, on 
your solemn oath, declare that ‘this is not your hand- 
writing ?” 

*T think not,” was. the cold reply. 

* Does it resemble your handwriting ?” 

* Yes, sir, I think it don’t.” 

“Do-you swear that it don’t-resemble your hand- 
writing ?” 

* Well, I do.” uff 

“You take your solemh oath that this writing docs 
not resemble yours in a Bingle letter 2” 

*Ye-e-e-s, sir.” x 

** Now how do you know 2% 


A CONSCIOUS MARTYR. 


** Cause I can't, and never could, write.” 


“Oh, because I hate se/fishness, aunt. And they're all of them so. selfish!’ 


“What have they done?” 


“Why, they all want to go on the River, just when 7 want to play Lawn Tennis!” 


“Well, you needn't go with them.” 


“OF course I needn't; but how am I to-play Lawn Tennis all by mzyse//?” 


There are eight thou- 
sand aid sixty-four ‘dis+ 
tinct languages, and yet 
the man who smashes his 
nose on the edge of a 
door, in the dark, finds 
difficulty in rpremins 
himself. The same is 
-true of the map who finds 
the rocking-chair in the 
dark where he least ex- 
pected to. 
yt, 7 Se 

~ A couple of lawyers en- 
gaged. in a case were re- 
cently discussing the is- 
sne,. * Atall events,” said 
the younger and more en- 
thusiastic, ““ we have jus- 
tice on our side.” 

To which the older and 
warier replied, “ Quite 
true, but what we wanutis 
the Chief Justice on our 
side.” : 

A prisoner who has 
been convicted at least a 
dozen times is placed at 
the bar. 

“Your honor, I should 
like to have my. case post- 
eet for a week. My 
lawyer is ill.” 

“But you were ca 
tured with your hand in 
this gentleman’s pocket. 
What can your counsel 
say in your defense?” 

** Precisely so, your 
honor. That is what I 
am curious to know.” 

pS Ser 

“Come here, Johnny, 
and tell me what the four 
seasons are.” 

Youn6é Promey. “ Pep- 
per, salt, mustard, aud 
vinegar.” 

ee a 

Not many days ago, at 
one of the English rovy- 
ing matches, our friend 
Brown, under the influ- 
ence of a spring evening, 
moonshine, and other ro- 
manticsurroundings, was 
Jed on to ask’a pretty bat 
somewhat strong-mind- 
ed young lady to row in 
the same boat with him 
for life. 

“On, one_ condition,” 
she answered, promptly ; 
“and that is—I steer.’ 

Brown instantly back- 
ed water, 

pa awe fs VO 

“How fla; t it is!” 
said Mrs. Mixer, as tlle 
sniffed the odor of a bot- 
tle of: Jamaica ginger. 
“Tt is as pleasant to the 
oil factories as it is warm- 
ing to the diagram, and so accelerating to the cistern 
that it makes one forget all pain, like the ox-hide gas 
that people take for the toothache, It should have 
a place in every home where people are subject to bu- 

colics and-such like melodies; besides, a spoonful is 
so salubrious when run down like a boot gt the heel 
in walking, one feels like a new creature.” 

i aaa toate Br 

“You are charged with stealing this man’s watch,” 
suid the judge to a prisoner from Cork. “Are you 
guilty or not guilty ?” 

“Shure an’ how wad I know, yer honor,” replied 
Pat, “ till I hear the eyidence ?” 

> iin ee 

During the examination of a witness as to the local- 
ity of the stairs in a house, the counsel asked him, 
“Which way did the stairs ran?” 

The witness, who, by-the-way, was a noted wag, re- 
plied that ‘one way they ran up; but the other way 
they ran down.” 

The learned counsel winked both eyes, and then took 
a look at the ceiling. 

we 


*** Know one woman by these presents, greeting—” 
read. the lawyer. 4 

“ Hold on there,” said iis client, interrupting; “* that 
isn’t right, is it? I thought it was ‘ Know all men.’” 

“Doesn’t make-a pin of difference,” replied the man 
of the law, as he resumed the reading; ‘if one womah 
knows it, all men will know it.” 


Ss 
pS: 


nnpohdiiaeieaillle 

An impertinent fop made sport of an old farmer's 
large nose, mouth, and chin; but the old farmer si- 
lenced him by saying, ‘ Your nose, mouth, an’ chin all 
had to be made small, so ’at there'd be material left for 
your cheek.” 


PROPHESYING MADE EASY. 


A country clergyman, who on Sundays was more ip- 
debted to his manuscript than to bis memory, called 
at a cottage while its r, a pious parishioner, 
was engaged reading the prophesies of Isaiah. 

“ Weel, John,” familiarly inquired the clerical visit- 
ant, “‘ what’s this you are about?” 

“T am prophesying,” was the prompt reply. , 

‘“‘Prophesying!” exclaimed the astounded divine. 
*“] doubt yon are only reading a prophecy.” 

-“ Weel,” urged the religious rustic, “if reading a 
sermon be preachin’, is na reading a prophecy prophe- 
sying ?” 
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THE PROFESSION OF BEAUTY. 


Business-Like MAmMa (to fashionable shop-keep- 
er). “Now, what would be your charge for exhibit- 
ing a couple of my Daughter's Photographs, with her 
Name in full, in your Window for a couple of Months 
or So; 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


431 


Ely & Si 


Grand and Allen Streets, N. Y, 
DRESS GOODS. 


Third Floor, by Elevator. 


CHOICE LINE FINE SILK BROCADE 


GRENADINES. 


AT 63 cts.; GOOD VALUE, FOR 90 cts. 


ALL-WOOL 46-INCH NUNS’ VEILING, 40 cents; 
WORTH, 70 cents. 
50 PIECES BLACK FRENCH WOOL BUNTING, 
10 cents. 


PLAIN AND LACE BUNTINGS, GRENADINES, 
HENRIETTA AND TAMISE CLOTHS; ~* 
ALSO, FRENCH ARMURES 
AND BROCADES. 


40 PIECES DOUBLE WIDTH 


DAMASSE BUNTINGS. 


15c., IN PLAIN COLORS, AND CHEAP AT 30c. 

25 PIECES ENGLISH DAMASSE BUNTINGS, i6c. 

50 PIECES TWILLED CASHMERES, 10c. 

100 PIECES ALL-WOOL NAVY BLUE BUNT- 
INGS, l5c. 


25 PIECES DOUBLE WIDTH FINE ALL-WOOL 
YACHTING CLOTHS, 
NAVY BLUES, at 49c. 

100 ALL-WOOL BLACK GRENADINE SHAWLS, 
100 SPLENDID SUMMER SKIRTS, at 75c. 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE. 


SUMMER NUMBER NOW READY. 
PRICE, 16c. ; SUBSCRIPTION, 50c. PER ANNUM. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 3114 Grand St., 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 


SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Illustrated Catalogue 


Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, No- 
tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &c, 

Prompt and special attention given to mail orders. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO., 


Broadway and 10th St., N. Y. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


No.8 West 14th St., No. 9 Rue de Clery, 
NEW YORK. PARIS. 
IMPORTERS, 
The “MASCOTTE TURBAN,” the “OBELISK,” 
“*NATAD,” “ DONA SOL,” and “PAROLE” Hats are 
the novelties of this week, produced by OUR ART- 
ISTS for WALKING, COACHING, SEASIDE, MOUN. 
TAIN, and RACE COURSE wear, showing the orig- 
inality and CHIC of PARISIAN ART. 


COACHING CLUB BOUQUETS 


DE CORSAGE, with Montures to match, for Grooms 
and headgear of Horses, in all Flowers of the season, 
with exclusive combinations. 

BRIDAL GARNITURES and VEILS, and PA- 
RURES for EVENING DRESSES. 


TROPICAL LEAF PLANT'S and FLOWERS, for 
the Jardiniere. 


OSTRICH and FANCY FEATHERS, MILLINERY 
TRIMMINGS and ORNAMENTS. 
Prices marked down as the season advances. 


I, LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 
>, Poiana . 
aig CORSET. 

HPaNy Something Entirely New. 
i By an arrangement of fine 
, coiled wire springs, which al- 
WN ever made is thus secured. 
f CS y phvstclane an not icicenta 
Or otOR 
Wen - oso ealth. For sale by Chicago 


lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 

Coreat Co. 67 Washington St. 

RANT ED ©B Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $1 75. Lady Canvassin Ag’ts 


ting and comfortable corset 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


Lusrary or Coneress, } 
‘ Coryrient Orrior, Wasutneton. 

To wit: Be rr Rememueren, that on the 11th da 
of May, Anno Domini 1881, BENJAMIN VAUGHAD 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of New York, have deposited in this Office 
the titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which 
are in the following words, to wit: 

MARCO PAUL'S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Boston. By Jacox Ausorr. 

STUYVESANT. A Franconia Story. By the Au- 

thor of the Rollo Books. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for 
the further terms of fourteen = from the expira- 
tion of their respective copyrights. 


$4 to $20 kestssas tome Sump mat ie 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 


ELEGANT SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


A_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
OV O__ Boys’ SUITS. 
CO FANCY Goons. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. O Unvenwear. 
LINENS. 0 O LACES. 
O fa) 
Oo Oo 
a) O 
D Oo 


x x 


Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., | 
New York City. 


x 
Oo a) 
a Oo 
O N Oo 
a) a) 
SHOES. 0 “ 
Urnovererr. Oo O CROCKERY. 
oe oO oO fee 
FURNITURE. 0 me GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. O A 0 REFRIGERATORS, 
and oo = 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. _\YHOUSEFURN'G GOODS, 


x 


oO Curtery. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription aiid price-list sent on application. 


Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Unegualled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JONE 8th Avenue JONES 


and 19th St. 
NEW YORE. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 
POPULAR DRY GOODS STORE. 


GREAT SALE THIS WEEK OF 


COLORED BUNTINGS 


At Tic. per yard, all wool. These goods were bought 
at the late auction sales, and are very cheap. 
Also, large stock of 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


Bought at the same gale. Will be sold at $1 per yard 
for the Colors, and $1 25 for the Blacks, These Silks 
are decided bargains, 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. ¥. 
Established Half a Century. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 
New and elegant designs in Black Fringes, 
Gimps, and Buttons, samples of which will 
be sent on application stating about what 
price goods are wanted, Colored Fringes 
made to match samples, with Buttons to 
correspond. 

P.S.—Wholesale Department, second and 
third floors. 


THE 


Admuiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S.A_Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Har Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 


and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 


Established over 40 years. 
normous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and erica. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM i. al’) 


A lovely tonic and Hair ing. 
removes Dandruff, allays all i 7 
falling Hair and promotes a 


gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
glass stoppered Bottles. Sold by ail Druggists. 
BEATTY’S ORGANS, 18 useful stops, S sete reeds, 


only $65. Pianos, $125 up. 2" Illus. 
Uitalog. Pure. Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 
JOHNSON BROS. & C0, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 


and ROUND HATS, 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC STRAW GOODS 
(COMPRISING THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 
INTRODUCED IN CHIP, MILAN, ROUGH AND 
READY, AND OTHER BRAIDS), FRENCH FLOW- 
ERS, OSTRICH FEATHERS, RIBBONS, SILKS 
and LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, 
&e., &., AT A 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CENT, 
FROM FORMER PRICES. 


IN THE ABOVE DEPARTMENTS 
WILL BE FOUND THE CHOICEST 
AND MOST DESIRALE GOODS OF 
ZMEIR KIND IN THIS CITY. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


HAUTE NOUVEAUTES. 


LISLE THREAD HOSIERY. 
Roman and Vertical Silk Striped Lisle 
Threads. Also, Solid Colors in the newest 
shades, Gentlemen’s Lisle Thread Half Hose 
in Roman Stripes, Clusters, Hair-lines, and 


Mixtures, A large variety in Plain Colored 
Threads. 
UNDERWEAR. 


Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s All Silk 
Undervests and Drawers, all weights. Also, 
Silk and Wool Mixtures, Merino, and Cash- 
mere. 


Broadway & [9th St. 
FRENCH UNDERGARMENTS 


In order to close out our stock of French 
Undergarments, we will make a 
Special Sale one month 
earlier than usual. 


French Hand-Made Chemises, sacque shape and 
banded, 70c.; worth $1 10. 

Finer Chemises at $1 00; worth $1 50. Still 
finer goods at $1 25; would be cheap at $1 60. 

French Hand-Made Night Dresses, 30 tucks and 
embroidered front, collar and cuffs, at $1 25; 
worth $1 60. Very handsome Night Dresses, 
embroidered ruffle, front, neck and sleeves, and 
two rows of inserting in front, at $2 25; usua! 
price, $3 50. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th St, 845 & 847 Broadway, 
YORE. 
Edson Electro-Magnetio Garter 


CURES NEURALGIC PAINS, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
CRAMPS,etc. DeveLors the LEG, 
ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, adds MARVELLOUS 
GRACE AND ELASTICITY TO THE 
STEP, and puts an end to ILi- 
Ssaren and Dwarrep Loss, 
Substantially made of best SILK, 
Satin on Corron Wenning. Beau- 
tifulin appearance. 

PRICES: One inolf, all Silk or 
Satin, French Elastic Webbing 


*, $1.50; 
$1; Chil 


NEw 


ELECTRIC FAB 
DuaneSt., N. ¥. 


3 LOVELY Moss-Rose & Ass't. Chromo Cards, 
name on, 10c. A 82-col. story paper Free with 
every order. Ammrioan Carp Co., West Haven, Conn. 


A) New Styles Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet, Jap- 


anese Cards,name on 10c. Card Mills,Northford,Ct. 


iV) A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address Trur & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


lL 
THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper's American Editions. In bre- 
vier type. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 45 
cents; Fall Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents. 
IL 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Louis XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) From 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M. G. Patrarn. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, iu 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 


Ill. 

UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 
trasted with its Earlier and Later History; being the 
Cunningham Lectures for 1880. By Joun Carns, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 
ology and Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents. vy 


HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eres Sargent. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 

Vv. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA, 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Illus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

As 

SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Witttam J. Rours, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 
cents; Paper, 40 cents. 

Vil. 

THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America. 
By Henry Canor Lover. 8vo, Half Leather, $3 00. 


VIIL 
THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books, 
Tilustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
and Auecdotes of Himself and his Friends. By 
Wi.isam Howie Wy itr. 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 


IX. 

THE HISTORY OF A MOUNTAIN. By Entste 
Reotvs, Author of ‘The Earth,” “The Ocean,” &c. 
Translated from the French by Bertha Ness and 
Jobn Lillie. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


x. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD. 

Translated by Mrs. George 
15 cents. xt 


FROUDE’S CASAR. Cesar. A Sketch. By James 
Antuony Froups, Editor of “Reminiscences by 
Thomas Carlyle.” 12mo, Cloth, with Portrait and 
Map, 60 cents; 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 


XI. 

METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS. Memoirs of Prince 
Metternich, 1773-1829. Edited by Prince Rionarn 
Merrerniou. The Papers Classified and Arranged 
by M. A. de Klinkowstrém. Translated by Mrs. 
Alexander Napier. Four Parts, 4to, Paper, 20 cents 
each. Also, in 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

XIII. 

DEAN STANLEY'S CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
Christian Institutions. Essays on Ecclesiastical 
Subjects. By A. P. Stanrey, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


7 Grore Branpes. 
turge. 4to, Paper, 


—[—$ s+. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISILED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


!t! By Groner H. Herworrn, $1 00. 


At the Seaside, and other Stories. By Mary Crom 
Hay. 15 cents. 


A Child of Nature. By Rosrerr Buowanan. 15 cents. 


x First Offer, and other Stories, By Mary Crom. 
Tay. 15 cents. 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Author of “Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. By Watter Besant and 
James Riox, 20 cents. _ 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Annz Beatz. 20 cents. 


Who was Paul Grayson? By Joun Hapserron. — Il- 
lustrated. $1 00. 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. Octrnant. 20 cents. 
Beside the River. By KatruartneS, Macguorp. 20 cts. 
My Love. By E. Lynn Linton. 20 cents, 

t2 Harrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. : 


G2 Harrer’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanups. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, and the KIDNEYS. 


oO 
and all may be. For sale byall 


Se rch lg THEATRICALS,—Catalogues 

of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 

Can be had free, by sending your address to 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 


YOUR NAMES 'vetrel0e 
Chroma mpoapes: Water Scenes,ete,—no two alike. 
8 


Sample Book,25c. Great variety 
Advertising and Bevel.Kdge Cards, Lowest to dealers 


d printers, Samples Fe Ad Cards, 80c. 
“Address” STEVENS BROS bor 9, Neviutord, Oe 


a week in your own town. Terms and $% outfit 
$66 free. Address H. Hatierr & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 
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Bourgeoise Bonnet. 
See illustration on front page. 

HIS stylish poke bonnet in the new broad 

shape is of English straw in alternate braids 

of bronze and gold colors. The flaring brim is 

lined ‘with bronze velvet. The beautiful satin 

ribbon is partly pale pink and partly stripes of 

three colors, that next the pink being ruby, then 

dark green, then olive. This ribbon crosses the 

top, is passed beneath the brim on the sides, 

and forms strings that are tied in a large soft 

bow with short ends. The cluster of plumes of 

pale pink and ruby ostrich tips is completed by 
a white heron aigrette. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 86 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
Fune 21, opens with one of BYNSON J. LOssING’s 
anteresting historical stories, entitled * The Fair 
Messenger,” with a full front-page illustration, 
Lt also contains “ How Tom Fones Lost His Pro- 
motion,” a story for the close of the school year, 
by Mrs, FRANK McCarruy ; Chapter V//. of 
“The Cruise of the ‘Ghost,” in which the 
“ Ghost” becomes awreck ; “ Reckless Sparrows,” 
a story by JAMES Ovls; “ Landing a River- 
Horse,” a story of hippopotamus-hunting in West- 
ern Africa, with a full-page illustration ; Part 
IT, of “ The Daisy Cot,” with two illustrations ; 
a page of “ Wiggles” ; and other attractions. 


wan Our next Number will contain a Pattern - 


Sheet with a rich and varied assortment of full- 
sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Ladies’ Summer Dresses, suitable for travelling, 
the sea-side, watering-places, and the mountains ; 
Children’s Country Suits ; Boys and Girls’ Un- 
der-Clothing ; Ladies’ Collars, Cuffs,and Fichus ; 
Embroidery Patterns, etc, etc. The same Num- 
ber will contain a continuation of the serial stories 
“ The Question of Cain” and“ Daisy March,” a 
charming Fourth-of-Fuly story, choice poems, es- 
says on manners and customs, and other topics, 
elc.; with fine art illustrations and humorous 
sketches. 


THE GUSHING GIRL. 


HE gushing girl would seem to be almost 
altogether an Anglo-Saxon product, for 
we do not find her in the pretty playthings 
of Spain and Italy; in the refined and intel- 
ligent young girl of France, or in her sister 
who has too much chic to gush; in the Ger- 
man Friulein, whose life, if it is not in the 
kitchen of her future husband, is on the 
road to it; in any of the Oriental or tropic- 
al countries, where women do but vegetate. 
We find her solely among the English-speak- 
ing people, who allow their maidens a free- 
dom which they now and then improve by 
cultivating all sorts of innocent ardors, till 
at last they can get up a rapture for noth- 
ing at all, and show us the gushing girl in 
perfection. . 

This young lady begins her gushing ear- 
ly, some school- mate, or else the school- 
teacher, being the first and unconscious 
causa causans, and the ears at home being 
the victims. She is usually quite genuine, 
and not altogether displeasing, until she 
finds herself out, cultivates her powers in 
that direction, and gushes to be admired 
—when she becomes as disgusting as she is 
artificial. 

In the first stages, the perfections of her 
bosom-friend are sufficient for her, the minu- 
tix of her little studies, the delights of her 
occupations. She progresses into ecstasies 
over sunsets, and sails, and songs, and pic- 
tures; she is taken to the play, and raves 
over the players—and thenceforth she ei- 
ther uses all her actions and attitudes, her 
gestures and glances, in accordance with 
her dramatic idea of an audience, or else 
she has discovered that gushing is her forte, 
plays it as a part by night and day, and 
fairly throws herself into it. 

It makes no difference to her what she 
gushes about: a fly’s leg answers for want 
of an archangel’s plumes. If it is worth 
while, so much the better; if it is not worth 
while, what she can not do in hot blood she 
can do in cold blood. All that is necessary 
is asubject; her volubility can bear it along 
on a torrent of words. And if she is at all 
pretty, has a peachy skin, and radiant eyes, 
and on occasion a pair of dimples, her gush- 
ing is, in a measure, as effective as she wish- 
es. Aman listens to it as to the twitter of a 
bird; she half amuses him; he believes that 
she believes in it, and he pauses to consider 
the condition and state of mind of anybody 
that can make so much out of so little. He 
wonders then at her innocence, and she be- 
gins after that, very likely, to occupy some 
space in his thoughts. But a woman listens 
to her as to a thing of idiotic artifice; she 
knows that, if it is not all gotten up for 
effect, it is the result of an empty head, 
an abundant vanity, and a weak intellect; 
she looks at it as throwing a certain dia- 
credit on her sex; she despises the gush 
and the gusher. For, after all, whatever 


effect her pretty affectations, her bright 
face, and musical tones may have on the 


individual man on whom their charm is ex-- 


ercised, it is the gushing girl, even more 
than the slow, silent, and stupid woman, 
that injures womankind in the general es- 
timation. The gushing enthusiast is sup- 
posed by the blinded admirer to be woman 
raised to her highest power; that is, with 
all her sentiments and thoughts, imagi- 
nations and knowledge, at the best and 
brightest. And when the highest power 
proves on examination to be only a silly 
chatter of inane words, general estimation 
abandons the case as hopeless, and sets wo- 
mankind down where it was in the begin- 
ning, and many a more earnest and worthy 
young woman finds herself disregarded, and 
her opinion held of no account, because the 
pretty and affected simpleton has grimaced 
and gushed her and all her sisterhood into 
contempt. 

But if the gusher will let the fountain of 
her fancies still flow on, it behooves her to 
keep ever young and fair. A single gray 
thread in her tresses will betray her, a 
wrinkle will be her death-warrant. For 
when she has ceased to be an alluring pic- 
ture, to wear a bright face, and there is, it 
may be, a crack in her musical tones—when 
she is a middle-aged woman affecting youth 
and innocent freshness of interest and mar- 
vel—then the disguise of her gushing be- 
comes so transparent that all her trivial art 
is to be detected, and the most easily blind- 
ed man alive listens no longer even to her 
sincerest raptures. Perhaps it is because a 
woman arrived at middle age should have 
seen too much of the heaviness of the world 
and of the sorrows of life, even if not called 
upon to bear them herself, to rave light- 
heartedly over every mote in the air, and 


repels by the very idea that she may be . 


sincere in her rhapsodies; perhaps it is be- 
cause the loveliness of lovely flesh covers 
over a multitude of sins and makes one for- 
get theskeleton underalltherosiness. What- 
ever it is, it is certain that while one tol- 
erates and sometimes admires the young 
and blushing and starry-eyed creature, the 
woman who dares to gush after the first 
moth-patch darkens her fine complexion is 
doomed to deaf ears and disrespect. For it 
is only to the great, the original, and the 
sincerely thoughtfal that hearing and re- 
spect are given when beauty ceases to catch 
the eye; because genius, shot through and 
through the woof and warp of words, makes 
of them a thing as different from idle talk 
as the flying spray of sun-smitten billows, 
with the seven colors flashing in every 
foam-bow, is from the dull and eternal col- 
orless drip, drip, drip, of a rainy day from 
the eaves. 


CHAPERONS AND THEIR 
DUTIES. 


iv is strange that Americans, so prone in their 
conduct of society to imitate the English, have 
been slow to follow that most pronounced of all 
English fashions—the establishment of chape- 
rons, 

The readers of Little Dorrit will recall the 
exceedingly witty sketch of Mrs. General, who 
taught her young ladies to form their mouths into 
a lady-like pattern by saying “papa, potatoes, 
prunes, and prism.” Dickens knew very little of 
society, and cared very little for its laws, and his 
ladies and gentlemen were pronounced in England 
to be as great failures as his Little Nells and 
Dick Swivellers were successes, but he did recog- 
nize the universality of chaperons. His portrait 
of Mrs. General (the first luxury which Mr. Dor- 
rit allowed himself after inheriting his fortune) 
shows how universal is the necessity of a chape- 
ron in English society and on the Continent to 
the proper introduction of young ladies—how en- 
tirely their “style” depends upon their chaperon, 
Of course Dickens made her funny, of course he 
made her ridiculous, but he put her there. An 
American novelist would not have thought it at 
all necessary; nor would an American papa, with 
two motherless daughters, have thought it neces- 
sary, if he travelled with them, to have a chape- 
ron for his daughters, 

Of course a mother is the natural. chaperon of 
her daughters, and if she understands her duties 
and the usages of society, there is nothing further 
to besaid. But the trouble is that many Amer- 
ican mothers are exceedingly careless on this 
point. We need not point to the wonderful Mrs. 
Miller, Daisy’s mother, in Henry James, Jun.’s 
photograph of a large class of American mothers 
—a woman who loved her daughter, knew how to 
take care of her when she was ill, but did not 
know in the least how to take care of her when 
she was well, and who allowed her daughter to 
go about with young men alone, to “get en- 
gaged,” if so she was pleased, and who arrived 
at a party after her daughter, rather apologizing 
for coming herself at all, All this is notoriously 
true, and comes of our crude civilization. It is 
the transition state. 

Until we learn better we must expect to be 
laughed at on the Pincian Hill, and we must ex- 
pect English novelists to paint pictures of us 
which we resent; we must expect French drama- 
tists to write plays in which we see ourselves held 
up as savages. Europeans have been in the hab- 
it of taking care of young girls as if they were 
the precious porcelain of human clay. The Amer- 
ican mamma treats her beautiful daughter as if 


she were a very hard piece of delf indeed, and as 
if she could swim down the stream of life, knock- 
ing the other jars to pieces, but escaping any in- 
jury to herself. 

Owing to the very remarkable and strong sense 
of propriety which American women innately 
possess, their truly healthy love of virtue, the ab- 
sence of any morbid suspicion of wrong, this rule 
has worked better than any one would have dared 
to hope. Owing, too, to the exceptionally respect- 
ful and chivalrous nature of American men, it has 
also been possible for the American girl to travel 
unattended from Maine to Georgia (or we must 
extend now the geographical limits), Mr. How- 
ells founds a romance upon this principle, that 
American women do not need a chaperon. 

Yet we must remember that all the black sheep 
are not killed yet, and we must also remember 
that propriety must be more attended to as we 
cease to be a young and primitive nation, and as 
we enter the lists of the rich, cultivated, luxurious 
people of the earth. 

Little as we may care for the opinions of for- 
eigners, we do not wish our young ladies to ap- 
pear in their eyes in a false attitude, and one of 
the first necessities of a proper attitude, one of 
the first demands of a polished society, is the 
presence of a chaperon. 

She should be a lady old enough to be the mo- 
ther of her charge, and of unexceptionable man- 
ners. She must know society thoroughly herself, 
and respect its laws. She should be above the 
suspicion of reproach in character, and devoted 
to her work. In England there are hundreds of 
widows of half-pay officers—themselves well-born, 
well-trained, well-educated women—who can be 
hired for money, as was Mrs. General, to play this 
part. There is no such class in America, but there 
is almost always a lady who will gladly perform the 
task of chaperoning motherless girls for nothing. 
It is not considered proper for a widowed father 
to put an unmarried daughter at the head of his 
house, without the companionship of a resident 
chaperon, in England, and there are grave ob- 
jections to its being done here. We all know in- 
stances where such liberty has been very bad for 
young girls, and where it has led to great scan- 
dals, which the presence of a chaperon would have 
averted. 

The duties of a chaperon are very hard and 
unremitting, and sometimes very disagreeable. 
She must accompany her young lady everywhere. 
She must sit in the parlor when she receives gen- 
tlemen; she must go with her to skating rink, 
ball, party, races, dinners, and especially to thea- 
tre parties; she must preside at the table, and 
act the part of mother, so far as she can; she 
must watch the characters of the men who ap- 
proach her charge, and try to save the inexperi- 
enced girl from the dangers of a bad marriage, if 
possible, 

To perform this feat, and not to degenerate 
into a Spanish duenna, a dragon, or a Mrs. Gen- 
eral, who was simply a fool, is a very difficult 
task.’ No doubt a vivacious American girl, with 
all herinherited hatred of authority, is a trouble- 
some charge. All young people are rebels. They 
dislike being watched and guarded. They have 
no idea what Hesperidean fruit they are, and they 
object to the dragon decidedly. 

But a wise, well-tempered woman can manage 
the situation. If she have tact, a chaperon will 
add very much to the happiness of her young 
charge. She will see that the proper men are in- 
troduced ; that her young lady is provided with a 
partner for the German; that she is asked to the 
proper places ; that she goes well dressed and prop- 
erly accompanied ; that she gives the return ball 
herself in proper order. 

“T owe,” said a wealthy widower in New York, 
whose daughters all made remarkably happy mar- 
riages—“ I owe all their happiness to Mrs. Con- 
stant, whom I was so fortunate as to secure as 
their chaperon. She knew society (which I did 
not) as if it were the inside of her pocket. She 
knew exactly what girls ought to do, and she was 
so agreeable herself that they never disliked hav- 
ing her with them. She was very rigid, too, and 
would not let them stay late at balls; but they 
loved and respected her so much that they never 
rebelled, and now they love her as if she was 
really their mother.” 

A woman of elegant manners and of charming 
character, who will submit to the slavery of be- 
ing a chaperon—for it is little less—it is hard to 
find. Yet every motherless family should try to 
find such a person. In travelling in Europe an 
accomplished chaperon can do more for young 
girls than any amount of fortune. She has the 
thing they want; that is, knowledge. With her 
they can go everywhere—to picture-galleries, thea- 
tres, public and private balls, and into society, if 
they wish it. It is “etiquette” to have a chap- 
eron, and it is the greatest violation of it not to 
have one. 

If a woman is protected by the armor of work, 
she can dispense with a chaperon. The young 
artist goes about her copying unquestioned ; but 
in society, with its different laws, she must be un- 
der the care of an older woman than herself. 

A chaperon is indispensable to an engaged girl. 
The mother, or some lady friend, should always 
accompany a young fiancée on her journeys, to the 
various places of amusement, and to the watering- 
places. Nothing is more vulgar in the eyes of 
our modern society than for an engaged couple 
to go travelling about alone with each other, and 
to the theatre by themselves, as was the primitive 
custom. This will, we know, shock many Ameri- 
cans, and be called a “ foolish following of foreign 
fashions.” But it is true; and, if it were only for 
the “looks of the thing,” it is more decent, more 
elegant, and more correct for the young couple to 
be accompanied by a chaperon until marriage. 
Society allows an engaged girl to drive with her 
Jiancé in an open carriage, but it does not ap- 
prove of his taking her in a close carriage to an 
evening party. 

There are non-resident chaperons who are most 


popular and most useful. Thus, one mamma or 
elderly lady may chaperon a number of young la- 
dies to a dinner at Delmonico’s, or a drive on a 
coach, a sail down the bay, or a ball at West 
Point. This lady sees to all her young charges, 
and attends to their propriety and their happi- 
ness. She is the guardian angel, for the moment, 
of their conduct. It is a care which young men 
always admire and respect—this of a kind, well- 
bred chaperon, who does not allow the youthful 
spirits of her charges to run away with them. 

The chaperon, if an intelligent woman, and 
with the sort of social talent which a chaperon 
ought to have, is the best friend to a family of 
shy girls. She brings them forward, and places 
them in a position where they can enjoy society ; 
for there is a great deal of tact required in a 
large city to make a retiring girl enjoy herself. 
Society demands a certain amount of handling, 
which only the social expert understands. To 
this the chaperon should be equal. There are 
some women who have a social talent which is 
simply Napoleonic. They manage it as a great 
general does his corps de bataille. 

Again, there are bad chaperons. A flirtatious 
married woman who is thinking of herself only, 
and who takes young girls about merely to enable 
herself to have a gay life (and New York is full 
of such women), is worse than no chaperon at all. 
She is no protection to the young lady, and she 
disgusts the honorable men who would like to 
approach her charge. A very young chaperon 
bent on pleasure, who undertakes to make re- 
spectable the coaching party, but who has no dig- 
nity of character to impress upon the party, is a 
very poor chaperon. Many of the most flagrant 
violations of propriety in what is called the fash- 
ionable set have arisen from this choice of young 
chaperons, which is a mere begging of the ques- 
tion, and no chaperonage at all. 

Too much Champagne is drunk, too late hours 
are kept, vile stories are circulated, and appear- 
ances are disregarded by these gay girls and their 
young chaperons, and yet they dislike very much 
to see themselves afterward held up to ridicule 
in the pages of Blackwood by a clever English- 
man, whose every sentiment of propriety, both 
educated and innate, has been shocked by their 
conduct. 

A young Frenchman who visited America a 
few years ago, formed the worst judgment of 
American women because he met one alone at an 
artist’s studio, He misinterpreted the profound- 
ly sacred and corrective influences of art. It had 
not occurred to the lady that if she went to see a 
picture, she should be suspected of wishing to see 
the artist. Still, the fact that such a mistake 
could be made should render ladies careful of 
even the appearance of evil. 

A chaperon should in her turn remember that 
she must not open a letter. She must not exer- 
cise an unwise surveillance. She must not suspect 
her charge. All that sort of Spanish finesse has 
been always outwitted. The most successful 
chaperons are those who love their young charges, 
respect them, try to be in every way what the mo- 
ther would have been. Of course all relations of 
this sort are open to many drawbacks on both 
sides, but it is not impossible that it may be an 
agreeable relation, if both parties exercise a little 
tact. 

If parents or guardians are selecting a chape- 
ron for their young charge, let them be very par- 
ticular as to the past record of the lady. If she 
has ever been talked about, ever suffered the bad 
reputation of flirt or coquette, do not think of 
placing her in that position. Clubs have long 
memories, and the fate of more than one young 
heiress has been imperiled by an injudicious 
choice of chaperon. If any woman should have 
a spotless record, and admirable and respected 
character, it should be the chaperon. It will tell 
if she have not. Certain needy women who have 
been ladies, and who still have some hold on so- 
ciety through their families, are always seeking 
for some young heiress whom they can batten 
upon. These women are very poor chaperons, 
and should be avoided. 

It is a point which demands attention on the 
part of careless American mothers, this business 
of chaperonage. No mother should be oblivious 
of her duties in this respect. It does not imply 
that she doubts her daughter’s honor and truth, 
or that she thinks her daughter needs watching, 
but it is proper and respectable and necessary 
that she should appear by her daughter’s side in 
society. The world is full of traps. No one can 
be too careful of the reputation of a young lady. 

And it improves the tone of society vastly if 
an elegant and respectable woman of middle age 
accompanies every young party. It goes far 
to silence that ceaseless clatter of gossip; it is 
the antidote to scandal. It makes the air clear- 
er, and, above all, it improves the character, the 
manners, and elevates the minds of the young 
people who are so happy as to enjoy the society 
and to feel the authority of a cultivated, wise, 
and good chaperon. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CHENILLE MANTLES, 


Baa silk chenille netted in large meshes is 
fashionable for summer wraps of various 
shapes. It comes in round capes of different 
depths, perhaps only covering the shoulders, or it 
may reach far below the waist, and recall the 
Talma capes of the last generation. Sometimes 
jet, steel, or gilt beads in loops are combined with 
the chenille. These cost from $10 upward. The 
fitted mantillas of chenille are very elegant and 
costly, and are used to complete the richest black 
toilettes, just as thread lace mantles formerly 
were. Sometimes only the side pieces that cover 
the arms are of chenille, while the back and front 
of the mantle are of satin Surah. A great deal 
of Spanish lace is then used for edging the wrap. 
Among other light mantles are those of thinnest 
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black net, embroidered with steel in designs like 
those of Spanish lace. A most youthful-looking 
and dressy wrap is the shirred fichu of black sat- 
in Surah, This is very short and straight in the 
back, not reaching to the waist line, and is fully 
shirred at the back of the neck. The fronts are 
narrow, but very long, reaching to the knees, 
where they also are shirred, and finished with a 
lace tassel. The only seams are the short darts 
on the shoulders, and a seam down the middle of 
the back. Around the neck are very full frills 
of Spanish lace, and there are two full ruffles on 
the edge. More stately-looking mantles have 
the sides and arm covering of Spanish net, while 
the back and fronts of satin Surah have a great 
deal of jet upon them. 


SPANISH LACE MANTLES AND SCARFS, 


The only lace mantles that find great favor are 
those of Spanish lace in large fichu shape, or else 
the regular scarf shape. Both white and black 
Spanish lace mantles are worn, the former with 
dresses of white Surah, or nuns’ veiling, or mus- 
lin, and the latter with black or colored cos- 
tumes. The fichu-mantles twenty inches deep in 
the back are large enough for ladies of medium 
size, and may be had from $22 upward. This is 
what is called in the stores “real Spanish lace,” 
but is not hand-made, and is called real merely 
because it is of silk, The large rose patterns 
peculiar to this lace are closely and evenly woven, 
and the entire outlines of these roses have a 
thread of silk run by hand to give the appear- 
ance of real or hand-made lace. The imitation 
Spanish laces are of mixed silk and worsted or 
cotton, and are very thick and clumsy when con- 
trasted with those of silk. Scarfs of Spanish 
lace, entirely of silk, and large enough to wear as 
mantles, cost from $20 to $40. Smaller fichus 
and narrower scarfs, at $10 to $20, are worn in 
the house. They are arranged in soft folds drawn 
down by the wearer to a knot low on the bust, 
and are fastened there, leaving a low pointed 
opening at the throat, or are pinned closely 
across the neck by a long scarf pin like those 
worn by gentlemen. With black lace fichus 
worn in this way nothing white is added about 
the throat, and this thin black drapery is found 
to be very becoming to most ladies. Sometimes 
the white fichus have the ends carelessly drawn 
up high on one side, and fastened there with an 
ivory satin bow, or with a bunch of natural 
flowers, 

CHINA CRAPE FICHUS, 


Small three-cornered shawls or fichus of white 
China crape, richly embroidered and finished with 
the netted Chinese fringe, are again restored to 
favor, and are worn with black, white, or colored 
toilettes for afternoon drives in:the Park or at 
the country resorts. These cost only $3 or $4, 
and have suddenly become the fashion. Pale blue 
or yellow crape fichus are also used.- The Can- 
ton crape shawls, covered with the beautiful Chi- 
nese needle-work that is the same on both sides, 
are also carried again as light wraps to be put 
on after a reception, or as a carriage wrap at any 
time. Very elegant Canton crape shawls are now 
sold for $50. For wraps for cool mornings in 
the country and for driving, the chuddah shawls 
imported from India remain the favorite in plain. 
colors, though many with embroidered corners and 
borders are shown. Pale blue, dark red, cream, 
and many shades of drab and gray are the range 
of colors for these. The smal] square chuddahs 
cost from $10 to $15,while the double long shawls 
are $20 to $40, 

WHITE DRESSES, 


Short white dresses are the most elegant cos- 
tumes of the season, and are-worn with or with- 
out bonnets at the most fashionable entertain- 
ments. White satin Surah is the material most 
used, and in some instances this is covered en- 
tirely with white Spanish net, and has flounces of 
Spanishlace, White gros grain dresses that have 
been worn a season, and lack the lustre of the 
satin-finished fabrics, are also veiled in this way 
with the Spanish net in close small figures, or 
else in large figures that are very thickly wrought. 
Pearl passementerie is the trimming that combines 
best with Spanish lace, and is sometimes seen on 
the fine white wool dresses as well as on those of 
silk orsatin. A surplice basque with transparent 
lace sleeves and a bouffant skirt drapery is the 
design for such dresses. The fine white wool 
stuffs such as nuns’ veiling, or the slightly hea- 
vier French buntings, are more simply made. For 
instance, a pretty blonde, with reddish gold hair, 
wears’ a. pleated white nuns’ veiling without lace 
(except at the throat and wrists), with the only 
color a Roman scarf of pale shades and of great 
width, which is passed around the hips, and tied 
behind in a large bow with ends. The basque is 
laid in very fine lengthwise tucks that lap over 
each other; the sleeves are also tucked, and the 
entire skirt is pleated from waist to foot in one 
set of pleats instead of in separate flounces, Two 
tiny pleatings at the foot scarcely show at all, and 
are not meant to be seen, but are to support the 
deep pleating and to serve as a balayeuse. The 
round hat worn with this dress is a wide straight- 
brimmed peasant hat of rough white straw, with 
a tall crown sloping narrower at the top. The 
brim has a pleated red velvet facing, and the crown 
is surrounded with shaded red ostrich tips that 
curl outward toward the brim, The parasol is 
red Surah, covered with frills of white Spanish 
lace. The gloves are tan-colored undressed kid, 
very long, and wrinkled on the arms, and the only 

. jewelry is a long scarf pin with a gold ball head, 
in which is a small diamond, a sapphire, and a 
ruby. Other white wool dresses for quite young 
ladies are made up in Marguerite style. The plain 
bodice is laced behind, covers the hips plainly, 
and is cut low and round about the throat, and 
filled in with gathered net and a lace ruffle. The 
tight sleeves have a puff high on the armhole and 
on the elbow. The skirt is without flounces, but 
may be pleated, and has the over-skirt very full 


in soft folds that are caught up high on one side 
by thick white cord. A bag or pocket is placed 
on this side where the drapery is shortest. Young 
ladies’ graduating dresses are made similar to 
those just described, or else of mull that may be 
embroidered with silk in the sprigs seen in India 
muslins, or else elaborately trimmed with the Mi- 
racourt lace that has designs as effective as those 
of Spanish lace. The batiste embroideries are 
also used for trimming these dresses. Ata fash. 
ionable New York school the twelve “ girl gradu- 
ates” dressed independently each of the other, and 
to suit her own taste and means, A white nuns’ 
veiling dress, with a basque and fichu edged with 
Languedoc lace, a deep apron, and pleated skirt 
was one of the prettiest and simplest of these 
dresses, Another, of white satin Surah, was elab- 
orate with pearl passementerie, a high Medicis 
collar, and sleeves of Spanish lace. A third dress, 
of white India muslin, had sprigs of white silk 
embroidery all over it. Most of the dresses had 
wide sashes of white satin Surah ribbon passed 
around the waist in a soft wide belt, and tied in 
a large bow at the waist line behind. All were 
high on the shoulders, most of them were pointed 
surplice fronts, and all were short round skirts es- 
caping the floor, and showing the low black slip- 
pers or half-high shoes. Some of these young 
ladies wore tan-colored undressed kid gloves, while 
others wore white kid, or long mitts of white lace. 


HAIR-DRESSING. 


Both low and high coiffures are worn, with a 
preference for the former, but the style depends 
entirely on the wearer. With long faces the 
hair is dressed low behind and very broadly, 
reaching from ear to ear, so that it may be seen 
from the front. With a broad face and short 
neck, and also for a very short person, the hair 
is drawn to the top or crown of the head, and 
massed there. The stylish low coiffure is made 
of two small switches twisted together in a sort 
of coil, having a narrow curve at the top, and 
being broad below, with a curve reaching close 
behind each ear; this gives the effect of many 
small soft puffs, and is completed by placing a 
short, very thick curl on each side quite near the 
ear. This is meant for full dress, and looks well 
with the front hair arranged in the fluffy English 
way that is again in fashion; instead of rings, or 
curls, or water waves, the short hair above the 
forehead is picked apart, and almost each sepa- 
rate hair allowed to. stand outward, and this fluffi- 
ness is confined, though not flattened, by an invis- 
ible net. The newest false fronts provided to 
save a lady’s own hair are now prepared in this 
fluffy style, with some long hair attached to pass 
over the back of the head into the back hair in 
the most natural way Ladies who have a good 
suit of hair, and do. not use switches, tie their 
back hair about the middle of the back of the 
head, and make a figure 8 toward each ear. For 
morning and plain occasions the hair is twisted 
into a very flat coil close against the head, and 
this is placed very low; or else the plait of three 
tresses is passed back and forth between the ears 
quite down on the nape of tlie neck, and the front 
hair is simply waved in loose. natural-looking 
waves, The water waves close to the face are 
abandoned, and ladies who want to wear the hair 
parted in the middle put it up on pins at night 
to make loose waves. If perspiration takes out 
these waves, they provide two or three little pieces 
of natural curly hair made up on foundation, and 
thrust these under their own front hair on the 
forehead; the wearer’s own hair may come out 
of crimps by méisture, but the additional locks 
will not, if made of hair that waves naturally, 
For. high coiffures two soft loose-looking coils 
are twisted across the top of the head, and the 
front hair is arranged in the fluffy way already 
described. This fluffiness does not suit all faces, 
and is apt to suggest at once Du Maurier’s cari- 
catures of English zsthetes; and many ladies re- 
tain the becoming Montague curves and waved 
bangs, although the most fashionable hair-dress- 
ers say there shall be no rings, no curls, no locks 
upon tne forehead. The elaborate coiffures re- 
ported from Paris are not yet adopted here, and 
the most fashionable women wear the simplest 
styles, appearing at ceremonious entertainments 
with merely a small low coil and fluffy front hair, 
with the sole ornament a low comb that has a 
riviére of diamonds for its heading. Ladies who 
have lost their front hair conceal baldness by one 
of the excellent front pieces that are now made 
on self-adjustable foundations, held in place by 
a spring, that can be put on without hair-pins, 


and are easily kept in place; these are made up - 


with hair that waves naturally, some of which 
falls forward from a cross parting, and the re- 
mainder goes back on the head, Those who 
have so little back hair that they can not wear a 
switch, or are not successful in arranging the 
hair stylishly, buy the self-adjustable chignon, 
formed of curls or braids, and also held in place 
bya spring; or else the multiform, which serves 
for both front and back hair, and may be arranged 
in the simplest or-in the most elaborate manner, 
and which is very light, weighing only three ounces, 
Ladies with gray hair wear loose waves in front, 
with twisted coils or low braids behind, or else 
they retain the Pompadour roll so becoming above 
a low broad Greek forehead. All dyes are hap- 
pily out of use for old and young alike, and 
though young people have a preference for tawny 
and reddish gold hair, the still better fashion for 
being natural prevails in hair as in many other 
things, 
CHILDREN’S HAIR, 

Bangs for children’s hair are not now cut from 
ear to ear, as they have been, but are merely 
across the forehead, and any side bangs not yet 
grown out are brushed up, and put in with the 
back hair, which is combed straight back, and 
tied by a ribbon that passes around the head. 
Tying the hair in a bunch behind or on top of the 
head has been abandoned, as it makes bald spots 
back of the ears or on top of the head. It is 


then allowed to hang, flowing straight without 
crimps. If it is inclined to curl, it is put in 
about five loose soft curls that hang behind. 


FURTHER HINTS ABOUT HAIR. — 

Hair wears lighter, and is changed by perspi- 
ration; hence, in selecting false hair, it should be 
dark enough to begin with. The hair on the tem- 
ples and forehead is lighter than that further 
back, and to be well matched requires lighter ad- 
ditional hair than that chosen for a switch. 
Brushing is the best stimulant for the hair, and 
should be done twice a day; fifty strokes in the 
morning, and again in the evening, passing the 
hand over the hair occasionally between strokes, 
is commended by ladies who have retained hand- 
some hair beyond middle age. The ends of the 
hair should be clipped once a month to keep it 
thick and even, To do this thoroughly, the hair 
should be taken up in tresses, and a comb drawn 
through each tress, beginning at the roots, and 
doubling the hair around the comb, so that in 
passing the short ends will be seen, and can be 
clipped, To prevent the hair falling out after an 
illness, six inches should be cut off, and after 
this for three or four months half an inch should 
be cut off each month. The cheap hair of which 
so much is sold is usually unwholesome stuff ; it 
is not always real hair, and if genuine, is not 
taken from the heads of living persons; finally, 
it does not prove to be cheap, for it is unclean, 
easily mats and snarls, and is so brittle that it 
does not wear well, or else so stiff that it is un- 
wieldy; hence it is not cheap at any price. To 
test the quality of the hair, rub the ends of the 
switch between the fingers, and if good, it will 
fall away out of the hand entirely; but if of in- 
ferior quality, it will snarl and mat together. A 
microscope may also be used to show if the ends 
of the hair are turned the wrong way. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses and dress goods, to Messrs. A. T, Stew- 
art & Co,; ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & 
TayrLor; and James McCreery & Co.; and for 
hair, to L.SHaw; W. J. Barger; and HELMer & 
Gut. 


PERSONAL. 


In a recent issue the London Publishers’ Circu- 
lar pays the following ena a tribute to 
the lately deceased publisher THomas ConsTa- 
BLE. ‘We have to record with deep regret the 
death of Mr. THomas ConsTaBLe, the senior 
partner of Tomas ConsTaBLE & Son, of Edin- 
burgh, which occurred on Thursday, May 26. 
The name of ConsTABLE is forever associated 
with that of Sir Watter Scott. THomas, the 
son of ARCHIBALD, of Scott notoriety, endeared 
himself to all that knew him on both sides of 
the Tweed; he wrote a most delightful biogra- 
phy of his father, and in many other ways made 
himself known in literary circles. e ‘have 
much satisfaction in recording from the pages 
of the Scotsman some records of our esteemed 
friend: ‘The death of THomMas CONSTABLE car- 
ries sad tidings into many homes in Edinburgh, 
where his sweet and genial nature has been so 
long known and so highly valued, His death 
was not, indeed, unexpected, for it is now nine 
weeks since he was stricken down with what 
appeared to be typhoid fever, while visiting bis 
brother, the Rev. Joun-ConsTaBLe, at Marston 
Biggott Rectory. But the very length of the 
illness left his friends room to hope that his: ro- 
bust frame might yet cast off the disease, It 
was not to be, however. THomas ConsTaBLE 
will no longer be seen in our streets, nor will he 
brighten our social gata, 2 any more. For 
quietly though his life was passed among us, 
his presence made itself known in many direc- 
tions, and in all of them it tended to broaden and 


*to sweeten thoughts, There are a good many 


men of more seeming importance who would be 
much less missed than THomMas ConsTaBLE will 
be; for we have no superfluity of that culture 
and refinement and charity which formed the 
striking ‘features of his character. Altogether 
‘THOMAS CONSTABLE was a man of worth and 
“light and sweetness,’’ such as we can ill afford 
to lose in these days, which are not remarka- 
ble in Edinburgh for either sweetness or light. 


There are those left behind him who are mourn- 


ing to-day as the general community can not be 
expected to mourn. But of this they may be 
sure, that all round them, on every hand, there 
are many warm friends of his who also feel that 
something has gone out of their life which makes 
a perceptible blank there, and who will not soon 
forget the pede d and picturesque form or the 
gentle and loving soul that helped so much to 
brighten and to sweeten Edinburgh society in 
these latter days.’” 

—Mlle. De Gayrta, who recently died from a 
tumble in the sawdust at the London Hippo- 
drome, was a wealthy countess, who disliked her 
husband, and believed that by assuming the rdle 
of circus-rider she would drive-him to seek a 
divorcee. Her diamonds, which were supposed 
to be paste, were found to be real. 

—As a boy, it is said that GAMBETTA was a 
noisy chatter-box, short and stout, and so lazy 
that he remained two years in the lowest class 
at school, though another authority declares he 
was a wonderful Latin scholar. 

—The birth-place of Dr. J, G. HoLLAND was 
Belchertown, Massachusetts. 

—The Massachusetts Regent on the board 
which governs Mount Vernon is Miss ALIcE 
LonG@FELLOw, of Cambridge, daughter of the 
poet, 

—Rosa BonweEor is fifty-eight years old; she 
has often been paid at the rate of five hundred 
dollars a day for painting, and she sent her first 
picture to the Salon when but nineteen. 

—The wife of our newly appointed minister to 
France was Miss ANNA STREET, the favorite 
niece of ALFRED B. Street, the poet-librarian 
who has just died at Albany, New York. 

—When in Tunis, Benzamin Constant, the 
artist, was allowed to visit the “Light of the 
— as a medical man, and enter the se- 

0. 

—On the nut-wood cover of Donizerti’s piano, 
which is exhibited at the national exhibition at 
Munich, is a copper plate, on which-this passage 
from a letter of his to his brother-in-law is en- 
graved: “ Never sell for any Bye whatever, this 

iano-forte. In it-is inclosed all my musical life 

om 1822, Here you may hear the murmurs of 


‘God ruled His slaves [meaning creatures] 


Anna Bolena, Maria di Rohan, Fausta, Lucia 
Roberti, Ajo Furioso, Belisario, Marino Faliero, Tt 
Martiri Castello, Ugo, Pazzi Pia Rudenz. Oh, let 
it live as long as I live! I lived with this the 
period of hope, of conjugal life, of home. It 
heard my joys; it saw my tears, my delusions, 
my honors; and may it be eternally to thy daugh- 
ter a dowry of a thousand thoughts, sad and 
a 


—WILLIAM PENN has four descendants living 
in this country—Dr. PENN GASKELL SKILLEON,__ 
Colonel PETER PENN GASKELL HALL, and two 
boys who are related on their mother’s side. 

—A ring with the head of DIoPHENE, the friend 
of ALEXANDER the Great, cut on yellow carnel- 
jan, by PERGOTELES, 323 before Christ, he being 
the only person allowed to take a likeness of the 
king or of DIOPHENE during the twelve years 
of ALEXANDER’s reign, is the property of a gen- 
tleman residing at Markton, County Dublin, 
Ireland. There are but two other rings of the 
kind in existence. 

—Lord BEACONSFIELD, it is reported, never 
owned a single square yard of ground in the 

lace which gave a title to his wife and himself. 
The peerage which GEorGE III. was to bestow 
upon the only son of BurKE, who died prema- 
turely, would have taken its name from Beacons- 
field, and Mr. DisRAgLI chose it when he had to 
select a title for his wife, to emphasize his con- 
nection’ with the county associated with his 
Parliamentary triumphs, and to show his admi- 
ration for the great statesman whom he had 
tried to follow. 

—A handsome monument to the memory of 
Lieutenant-Commander Wit1am B. CusHine, 
who blew up the rebel ram Albemarle, at Plym- 
outh, North Carolina, in 1864, hus been erected 
in Fredonia, Cesena County, by his widow. 

—General James WILSON, who died at his 
house in Keene, New Hampshire, June 5, in his 
eighty-fourth year, was in his day one of the 
most conspicuous men in his State as a success- 
ful lawyer and sagacious politician. He was 
much in public life, having been for sixteen 
years a member of the State Legislature, and for 
two terms in Congress. In 1850 he went to 
California, where he practiced law for seventeen 
years, finally returning to end his days in his na- 
tive place, where he was highly honored for his 
brilliant talents and unblemished character. He 
was the father of the well-known authoress, Mrs. 
M. E. W. SHERWOOD, of New York city. 

—The English sculptor J. E. Bozum is mak- 
ing a group in white statuary marble of the late 
Princess Auicg and her daughter, the features 
having been copied from original portraits, for 
the Grand Duke of Hesse, the husband of the 
Princess ALICE, which will be sent to Darmstadt. 

—The head of the Archxological School of 
Art, ALMA Tapema, is Englisi by citizenship, 
French by art, and Dutch by birth. 

—A lilac-tree in Deertield, Maine, is claimed 
by AuGustus TaTE to be a hundred years old. 
What generations of lilac chains it must have 
supplied for the little Targs! 

—BIsMARCK hardly speaks of MOTLEY without 
tears, Mr. HEALY, the artist, tells us. 

—The last survivor of the grenadier battalion 
which accompanied NapoEon I. to Elba, after 
his tirst abdication at Fontainebleau, JacQuES 
RayYMOND, died in Paris the other day at the age 
of ninety-six. 

—An encaustic tile, once belonging to the 
Blackerne Palace of the Byzantine emperors, 
the figures upon it, represented by Greek letters, 
placing its manufacture at a remote date, has 
been discovered at ‘far Stamboul.’” . 

—STANLEY, the African traveller, is mentioned 
as a very picturesque conversationualist. 

—A native of Palestine, JaMEs ROSENDALE, 
who is travelling through this country with a 
party of Arabs, was lately shown the two in- 
scriptions on the sword of Captain MILEs STaN- 
DISH, of Plymouth, one of which he pronounces 
to be ancient Cufic Arabic, and the other medi- 
eval Arabic; the last he translates, ‘‘ With ee 
an 
with the judgment of His arm he troubled the 
mighty of the wicked and evil of the wicked.” 
It is one of the oldest and most valuable arms 
in existence, he says, and dates back three or 
four hundred years before Christ. 

—The Academic Choir at Vienna elected Hans 
BaLatTKa, who is to conduct the Chicago Saeng- 
erfest in June, as its leader when he was vey 
seventeen. 

—A lady has been chosen as church-warden in 
the parish of Canon Trevor, at Beeford, England. 

—A hundred offers of marriage have fallen to 
the lot of Miss Mackay, daughter of the Ameri- 
can Crasus, who has doubtless charms, both 
solid and otherwise. 

—‘‘ Runnymede” is the name of Mr. Evarts’s 
farm near Windsor, Vermont. 

—Professor Watson, of Cambridge, has named 
a new species of pedicularis, Pedicularis firbisha, 
for Miss Kare Fursisa, of Brunswick, Maine, 
who discovered it at Aroostook, and who is the 
first woman to receive such an honor. Miss 
FursisH has. been making a collection of the 
flowers of Maine for some years, and painting 
them, and has some eight hundred specimens 
already. 

—An American girl, who is now attending the 
physiological lectures of Professor VircHow, is 
the first female student ever admitted into the 
University of Berlin. 

—The editor of the North and South American 
Madame L. J. VeLasqueEz, has just completed 
arrangements to establish an agricultural college 
in the republic of Nicaragua, Central America. 

—On the marriage in London lately of Miss 
Beaumont to the Hon. CopLestonge Bamp- 
FYLDE, the bride’s veil of old Mechlin lace, worth 
its weight in diamonds, had once belonged to 
MARIE ANTOINETTE, and was the gift of Lady 
POLTIMORE. 

—KareE FIELD says that her Dress Reform Bu- 
reau is now ready to take orders for everything, 
from a needle to a white elephant. It is hard 
to say what part the elephant could play, unless 
to supply a trunk when the bureau was over- 
stocked. 

—Miss Buckstong, daughter of the late Lon- 
don manager, is the original of Mr. MrLxats’s 
“Cinderella” and ‘‘Sweetest Eyes were Ever 
Seen.”’ 

—The rehearsals at Berlin of Herr WaGNER’s 
Ring der Nibelungen were conducted. with such 
privacy that the composer himself was not ask- 
ed to be present, and even the Crown Prince, 
who wished to attend, was told that he would 
only receive an imperfect impression of the gen- 
eral performance, which it was hoped he would 
honor with his presence. 
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nine inches deep with brown woollen canvas that is interwoven with gold 
thread and ornamented with embroidery. The design for the embroid. 
ery will be given in next week’s Supplement. The outlines are trans- 
ferred to the material, and the flowers are worked with blue Arrasene 
wool in three shades in satin stitch; the centre is worked with brown 
crewel wool, and the radiating stitches and the button-hole stitch edge 
around the petals are in light gray silk. The stems and the outlines of 
the leaves are worked in stem stitch with brown crewel wool, and the 
leaves are filled in with brown silk in herring-bone stitch. The canvas is 
edged at the bottom with two borders in gimp crochet, worked with 
brown tapestry wool in the manner shown by Fig. 3 on page 564, Bazar 


Russe Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


" Tur top of this sofa cushion is ornamented with embroidery on a black 
satin foundation. Fig. 2 gives the design for the border and the corner, and 
No. VL. Fig. 30, in next week’s Supplement, that for the centre. The out- 
lines of the designs are transferred to the satin, and the work is executed 
with embroidery silk in several shades of olive, red, blue, pink, brown, and 
heliotrope. The double lines in chain stitch on each side of the border are 
worked with light and dark olive silk, the oblong chain stitch figures between 
them with brown, and the lozenges are worked in pairs with pink, heliotrope, 
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centre is edged with gold cord caught down with black 
silk, and the knotted stitches are worked with blue. The 
rest of the figure is worked in the manner shown in the 
illustration with pink and olive silks. In the figure on 
each side midway between the corners, for which the de- 
sign will be given on page 452, Bazar No. 29 of the current 
volume, the tip is worked with heliotrope as in the low- 
est point of the corner figure, the cross seams are in red 
silk, and the sides are covered in darning stitch with pink 
and with blue silk, and edged in stem stitch with a dark: 
er shade o¢ the color with which they are covered; the 
net-work at the centre consists of olive silk stretched 
between opposite sides and caught down at points of in- 
tersection with stitches in a lighter shade; and the part 
between the cross seams is worked with brown silk. 
The centré is worked in a corresponding manner in the 
colors designated on the design. The sides of the cush- 
jon are covered with puffed black satin, and trimmed 
with cord and tassels in which the colors used in the em- 
broidery intermingle. 


Waste-paper Basket, 


‘furs ight brown willow-ware basket is sixteen inches 


{y height and eleven inches in diameter, and is bordered 


Fig. 1.—Movurnine Bonyet. 


red, and blue silk in turn, 
in satin stitch, The 

lowest point of the 
corner is covered in 
darning _ stitch 
with fourfold 

threads of 
heliotrope 
silk in rat Vid 


No. 86, Vol. XIII. Ev- 
ery ten of the hanging 
loops at the bottom 
of the border are 
caught together, 
twisted, and 
fastened to 
a ball 
made 
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the man- 
ner shown 
in Fig. 2, and 
edged in stem 
stitch with a dark- 
er shade of the same 
color. The point on 
each side of this is cover- 
ed with double threads of 
light brown silk stretched 
from side to side, and caught 
down in the manner shown in 
the illustration with a darker 
shade of brown, and is edged 
with a still darker shade of the 
same color in stem stitch, The 


edged 


round, — 1 


Fig. 2.—DesiGn For 
Sora*Cusuion, Fre, 1. 


Fig. 1.—Sora CusHioN.—DARNING AND Satin Sritch, axD Point Russe 
Emsrowsery.—See Fig. 2,—[(For design see next Supplement, No, VL, Fig. 80.] 


of gray wool. 
The top of the 
lower border is 
four 
rounds in crochet of 
wool in the same shade, 
worked as follows; 
single 
around every loop. 
rounds,—1 double crochet on ev- 
ery stitch in the preceding round, 
The top of the upper border is stud- 
ded with balls, and edged with a 
picot round in crochet. Half of the 
balls are worked with light gray, 
and half with dark gray wool, and 


Ist 
crochet 
2d-4th 
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Waste-Parer Basket. 
For design see next Supplement, No, XIV., Fig. 56. 


light and dark balls alternate in the border as shown in 
the illustration. The basket is lined with gray cash- 
mere, which is edged at the top with brown cord, Cords 
worked in chain stitch with brown wool are twined 
about the handles, and finished at the ends with gray 
balls, singly and in clusters. 


Charms for Watch Chains, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Figs. 1 and 2 show two useful little charms designed 
to be worn on the watch chain. The knife, Fig. 1, con- 
tains blades of various kinds and a small corkscrew, 
and Fig. 2 represents a lead-pencil of a novel design, 


Stand with Work-Baskets. 

Tus stand, which is of wieker-work, varnished light 
brown, supports two square shallow baskets, the upper 
one being furnished with a handle. The bottom of each 
of the baskets is lined with peacock blue velvet, em- 
broidered with tapestry wool and filoselle in various 
colors. The sides of the baskets are lined with old gold 
satin, which is gathered along both edges, and are edged 
inside and outside with colored galloon. Similar gal- 
loon, to which tassela of wool in the same colors are 
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knotted, borders the lower edge of each basket. 


° wired, covered with lining silk, and completed by | over the two bands, and form the strings, A 

Strands of colored wool are wound about the pote ee land 2. two stiff bands three-quarters of an inch wide | large double bow of like material is set is the 

handle as seen in the illustration. ustrations on page 486. and seven inches long, which are attached by one | back of the crown, covering the edge of the last 
Fichu. Tae brooches Figs. 1 and 2, each of which | end at the middle of the back, joined to each | fold and the ends of the scarfs. 

Lace represents part of a branch with leaves and fruit | other for two inches of their length, and attach- The stiff frame of the bonnet Fig. 2 is covered 


_ Tuts lace fichu consists of a black net founda. | in colored gold and enamel, show some of the | ed by the other end to the back on each side. | with several layers of black grenadine. The brim 
we gs fa piled covered in the manner | styles now in vogue for this useful adjunct to a | The front of the bonnet is edged with side-pleat- | is faced with black silk, and is edged with a dou. 
shown in e illus. 
tration with lapping 
rows of black lace 
four inches wide, in 
which the design 
figures are woven 
with white silk. At- 
tached to the pleat- 
ed fronts of the 
fichu are scarf-like 
ends thirteen inches 
wide and twenty- 
seven inches long, 
which are composed 
of four rows of the 
lace set together 
with the straight 
edges turned toward 
the middle. Black 
satin ribbon an inch © 
and a quarter wide 
is arranged in loops 
along the middle of 
each end, covering 
the edges of the in- 
ner rows of lace, 
and terminates in a 
bow at the bottom. 
A black satin collar 
edged with lace is 
joined to the top of 
the fichu, and loops 
and ends of black 
satin ribbon trim it 
at the front and 
back. Three steel 
clasps hold together 
the front edge as 
seen in the illus- 
tration. 


My 
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Foulard and 

Surah Dress. 

Tur skirt of this 
dress is bordered 
with a dark blue 
Surah pleating sur- 
mounted by a puff 
and a deeper pleat- 
ing of similar mate- 
rial, over which fall 
long tabs of flow- 
ered foulard. The 
foulard over-skivi is 
draped high on the 
left side, and edged 
across the front 
with wide cream-col- 
ored Spanish lace. 
The Surah basque 
is square at the 
neck, and is pro- 
vided with a shirred 
plastron of the same 
material, which is 
disclosed between 
the pointed tabs into 
which the fronts are 
cut, The_ sleeves 
are made of Span- 
ish lace, and the 
neck and pockets 
of the basque are 
edged. with similar 
narrow lace, 


Satin Bridal 
Toilette. 


Tuts white satin 
dress consists of a 
trimmed skirt with 
a train, and a point- 
ed basque which is 
laced in the back. 
The skirt is border- 
ed with a narrow 
pleating, headed by 
a bias strip of sat- 
in, which is shirred 
six times at inter- 
vals of three-quar- 
ters of an inch, two 
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a. 
inches and a half to E> toa 
from the lower edge, z + 
the satin forming i=) = 
small puffs between _ = = 
the shirring, and is £2 
flatly pleated at the a ¥ 
top. The front of = & 
the simulated over- I 
skirt is edged with | 
Irish lace; it is ic] 


draped on the right 
side in such a man- 
ner as to form a ro- 
sette of the mate- 
rial, which is sur- 
rounded by a half- 
wreath of orange 
blossoms and leaves 
with pendent sprays. 
The draped back 
breadths are pleat- 
ed at the top, and cut in long narrow tabs at the | lady’s dress, which, after having been for some | ing three-quarters of an inch wide, made of a | ble grenadine side-pleating on the inside, and with 


sa] 


bottom, which are turned up at the ends to form | time abandoned, again enjoys high favor. strip of grenadine taken double, and is covered | narrow folds of like material on the outside. A 
‘loops. The basque has a pointed shirred plas- A : with lapping folds of similar material, over which | scarf of bias grenadine taken double, which is 
tron and a flaring collar; the latter is covered Mourning Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. fall two rows of chenille fringe an inch and a | edged along one side with chenille and jet fringe 
with lace, which extends along the edge of the See illustrations on page 436. half wide, the strands terminating in jet drops. | headed by four narrow folds, is folded about the 
plastron. The half-long sleeves are bordered at Tue frame of the black grenadine bonnet, Fig. | Two scarfs, each four inches wide and thirty-five [ crown, the ends crossing each other at the mid- 


the elbow and the armhole with shirred puffs, | 1, is five inches wide at the middle of the crown | inches long, of grenadine taken double, are fast- | dle of the front, and terminating under the 
and are edged with lace. and an inch and a half wide at the ends; it is | ened on the back of the crown, cross each other | strings on the sides. The strings are of grena- 
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dine taken double, thirty inches long and four 
inches and a half wide, and are trimmed at the 
ends with fringe. 

The frame of the bonnet Fig. 3 is covered with 
English crape, and over this with black grena- 
dine. The brim is faced with black lining silk, 
and bordered on the outside with alternating nar- 
row folds of English crape and grenadine, headed 
by a milliner’s fold of the former material, A 
bandeau of grenadine, bordered in the same man- 
ner, is arranged around the crown of the bonnet. 
The strings are of grenadine taken double, four 
inches wide and thirty-three inches long, and are 
bordered an inch and a quarter deep along the 
back edge and the lower end with English crape. 


SICK HEADACHE. 
A HYGIENIC LOVE STORY. 


OCKS had crowed and hens had cackled for 

a full hour at least. This was a world of 
scratching, they said to themselves, and eggs were 
not built ina day. Early to bed and early to rise 
make fowls healthy and lively and wise. The 
robins in the apple-trees, the swallows in the 
barn, the little brown phoebes that held town- 
meetings in the meadow, had been piping and 
trilling that it was day, day, day, till they half 
expected to hear the noon bell ringing. The shy 
quail in the hedge-row had called their warning 
of “hot and dry, hot and dry,” over and over, to 
any ears that would listen, The spiders had long 
since hung out their glittering webs a-drying on 
the wild-rose bushes. The bells of the morning- 


glory, blue and pink and purple, had swung for | 


hours outside the buttery window, before the de- 
linquent Aunt Larkin lifted the latch and enter- 
ed, not as her wont was, quickly, as with desire, 


but on leaden feet-of dull resolve, and looking ” 


white as her own linen, 

There stood the row of milk-pails waiting to 
be emptied, to be washed, to be spread in the sun, 
already fierce and hot outside. There was the 
long array of pans mantling with yellow cream. 
There, in the corner, waited the exacting churn, 
the dasher leaning toward her hand with what 
seemed a malevolent readiness, As she took up 
the skimmer the kitchen clock struck six. 

“Oh dear,” sighed Aunt Larkin, “ ‘mornin’ 
lost, evenin’ crossed.’ ” 

But when, with conscientious care, she had 
stripped the third pan of its rich abundance, she 
laid down her weapons, so to speak, and capitu- 
lated to the one foe able to conquer that resolved 
soul. 

“Thanny,” she called, at the foot of the stairs, 

“ Yes, mother,” answered a cheerful voice from 
among the lilac bushes, and a brown curly head, 
set on the slender shoulders of young manhood, 
showed itself in the doorway. ‘ What, another 
of the evil brood! Go straight to bed, mother. 
T'll go right over for Obadiah’s Sarah, And I'll 
make you some tea, and manage my own break- 
fast. Don’t you worry about me. But you see I 
was right, mother. You must have a girl. Shall 
I help you up stairs ?” 

“No, dear. You just see to yourself. The 
coffee’s ready, and the bread’s in the stone pot, 
and there’s, plenty of doughnuts, and a currant 
pie, and dried beef, and cheese in the buttery; 
and if you want to fry yourself a slice of meat, 
there’s the fat in the red jar, and the veal’s out 
in the spring-house.” 

But though the mother-instinct insisted on thus 
making the way easy for its young, human nature 
shuddered at this catalogue, and poor Aunt Lar- 
kin staggered to her bed too horribly ill to speak 


again for hours, Sight and sound were alike | 


dreadful. The swift jingle of the wooing bobo- 
link swinging outside in the golden ropes of the 
laburnum pierced her sensitive ears like the steely 
clash of swords. And the droning hum of bees, 
plunging deep in the white sweetness of the sy- 
ringas, was as the bray of atrombone. Her heavy 
limbs ached, to ache the more as she tried to rest 
them in new positions. It seemed to her that the 
deadly nausea was in her feet, in her arms, in 
her spine—everywhere. 

That the entrance of any human being, even her 
beloved Thanny, would be unendurable, she knew. 
But oh, if some phantom, some invisible, inaudi- 
ble agency, would but turn the swivel of the blind, 
where a ray of abhorrible sunlight was already 
creeping in! How could she ever have let that 
bottle of Bohemian glass stand on her bureau, 
even though Thanny had given it. her, filled with 
cologne for her poor head! + Its vivid red seemed 
to smite her through the cloud of dull pain above 
her brows, And if she shut her eyes, it did but 
glare the redder. Thanny brought her the tea, 
and it was vile. Presently Obadiah’s Sarah came 
creeping in with demonstrative quietness, in shoes 
that creaked and gown that crackled, to set down 
a tinkling tray by the bedside. Aunt Larkin, 
who would have mourned over a lie as over a lost 
soul, had she been capable of telling one, feigned 
sleep to dismiss that amiable vandal. But when 
she opened her eyes and saw the yellow butter, 
the deep blue plate, the brown toast, the red milk 
pitcher, the black earthen tea-pot, she felt that 
sex alone, not gratitude nor Christian grace, bri- 
dled her tongue from profane and vain babbling. 

Meantime, Nature, who did not include sick 
headache, or any other mortal malady, in her 
scheme of existence, went about her usual busi- 
ness. The sun mounted higher and higher, cattle 
browsed, sheep fattened, buds blossomed, crops 
grew. Among these the plantage at the village 
academy flourished apace. Here lay the daily toil 
of Mr. Nathan Larkin, assistant principal, a sensi- 
‘tive; conscientious fellow, of indomitable’ will, 
loving work, and toiling to kindle in duller brains 
-and lighter natures his own enthusiasm and his 
own resolve. The Reverend Edward Granniss, 

‘D.D., Ph.D., LL.D., principal of the Quaboag 
Seminary, being a gentlemen of phlegmatic tem- 
‘perament, much addicted to heavy dinners at 
noonday, was quite willing to let his esteemed 


young friend do most of the pulling of the double 
team, especially through the hard places, though 
simply for his own improvement, of course. 

Thus the youth, taking no rest, spending of his 
intense personality with prodigal readiness, inher- 
iting from his mother a set of tense and swift- 
responding nerves, found himself beset, once a 
fortnight or so, by the same fiend, sick headache, 
which had devastated years of her useful life. 
He was young and heroic. Sometimes he could 
grapple with it, hold it still, and, thus hampered, 
go through the routine of his work after a dull 
fashion. Sometimes he yielded, undergoing tor- 
tures greater than his mother’s, as his imagina- 
tion was more vivid. But, either way, he counted 
a month out of each year an unredeemed sacri- 
fice to this Moloch. 

On this summer day he felt wonderfully alert 
and alive. The boys thought. he made Cesar 
and the Anabasis almost interesting, with his 
vivid sketch of the splendid life of the republic, 
and his showing up of hot-headed Cyrus, and 
cool, cruel, able Artaxerxes, ‘ long-memoried” for 
his wrongs. But in secret he was much dis- 
quieted. For Miss Allis Putnam was to come 
that afternoon, and he felt that his poor mother 
would “worry” more than was needful. Not 
that he had not his own misgivings. A strong- 
minded young woman who had graduated first in 
her class from the medical college, and walked 
the hospitals abroad for a year, who had written 
a prize treatise on some disgusting and sangui- 
nary subject, and no doubt practiced vivisection, 
should be, to his thinking, though for quite oppo- 
site reasons, like Wordsworth’s Lucy, 


“A maid whom there were none to’ raise, 
And very few to love.” . 


He fancied he knew how she would look: 
slight, sandy-complexioned, her light character- 


‘less hair very neat and wholly uninteresting, her 


dress very upright and uncompromising about 
the biases, collars and cuffs prim and spotless— 
no “ sweet neglect” about her, nor even “ th’ adul- 
teries of art,” which, notwithstanding Ben Jon- 
son, he thought most bewitching. She was so 
distant a cousin that kinship had not made the 
invitation obligatory... But his mother had dear- 
ly loved her mother, and when that gentle widow 
wrote that her dear Allis had returned, and that 
she longed to have her ever-beloved Candace 
know her before she settled down to her profes- 
sion, the ever-beloved and ever-obliging Candace 
replied at once that the young traveller should 
be made welcome. 

A caravan of unexpected guests could not upset 
Aunt Larkin’s perfect order, nor find her garrison 
unprovisioned. But she confided to Thanny that 
she “expected a girl ’t bad lived to Paris would 
find their way of livin’ dreadful old-fashioned and 
common.” And he guessed that she secretly 


dreaded the incursion, as he did. Polite he would 


certainly be, but he thought he would move his 
books out to the stable loft, and live as little as 
possible at home while Dr..Allis remained. He 
wished women would keep to their own sphere, 
and-let men’s work alone. By the time the two 
sessions .were over, the compositions inspected, 
all the school “ chores” done, and his face turned 
homeward, he was sure that. he detested unwo- 
manly women, and of these sinners he reckoned 
female doctors chiefest. 

As he opened the kitchen door, Obadiah’s Sa- 
rah stood revealed, buxom, red-armed, good-na- 
tured, carefully straining aromatic broth into a 
china bowl. “Twas her notion,” she explained. 


-“T.shouldn’t never have teched the best set— 


no, nor made the soup neither—’thout tellin’. I 
took her up the toast an’ tea, ’s you said, an’ she 
never looked at em. - But she said she must take 
suthin’, an’ she made it herself. You never see 
sech a handy little thing. My! I guess the full 
soul could eat that mess. Honey-comb’s ,Cloyin’ 
alwuz. I never see the force of that tex’. An’ 
she’s gave her some sort o’ revivin’-medicine ’t 
didn’t have no taste or smell, ’s fur ’s J see, an’ 
she’s a-settin’ up a’ready, an’ sez her headache’s 
*most gone, an’ I never knowed her out 0’ bed be- 
fore in less ’n two days, when ’t really took holt 
on her.” 

What meaning even so close.a translator of dif- 
ficult tongues as Mr. Nathan Larkin would -have 
distilled from this speech may not be known. 
For at this pause there appeared in the opposite 
door the most satisfactory gloss imaginable. A 
fluffy head, all blonde curls, puffs, frizzes, he 
knew not what; pink cheeks; laughing brown 


_eyes; shining teeth; a cambric gown that might 


have awed him, had it not been even more pic- 
turesque than fashionable; trim slippered feet 
beneath its abbreviated crispness—behold the key 
to Sarah’s voluble obscurity! 

“T am Allis Putnam,” said the phantom of 


‘delight, coming forward, with frank hand out- 
»stretched, “and I beg your pardon for coming un- 
;announced, ~ But we found the late train did not 


connect. And mamma said Aunt Larkin could 
not be taken at a disadvantage. Having come, 
my professional nose sniffed action at once. Sa- 
rah was the best of assistants” —shedding a brill- 
iant smile on that staring neophyte, which Nathan 
was ‘inclined to consider a waste of riches—“ and 
between.us we have really set your mother on 
her feet again. Now I’m going to administer my 
next remedy, and then you may talk with her as 
long: as she'll listen. I think we can persuade 
her out on this lovely veranda.” And the doctor 
disappeared with her savory broth. 

“Don’t she beat all?” inquired the bustling 
Sarah, intent on the impending supper. “ Pooty’s 
that wild rose, an’ smarter ’n lightnin’, ’Tain’t 
strange the old doctors, that jest look owlish, an’ 
don’t do no good, don’t want women inter the 
business. They’d steal the trade in no time. 
There’s sour cream enough, an} I told her I’d 
make some tip-top flapjacks for supper. ‘Don’t 
you take anvextry step for me, Sarah,’ she says. 
‘Tm goin’ to feast on brown-bread an’ milk while 
I stay.’ There ain’t nothin’ better ’n sour cream 


flapjacks, but she’s so ’fraid o’ givin’ trouble! 
That’s what I call a real lady.” 

If Nathan guessed that the name of this ex- 
tolled delight was written on Dr. Allis’s Jndex 
Expurgatorius, he nevertheless ate his own share 
with due satisfaction, and equally enjoyed the 
rich preserves, the fruity cake, the crumbling 
tarts, and the delicate, strong tea, set forth in the 
best china to honor the visitor, who, much to 
Sarah’s disappointment, elected brown-bread and 
milk,-after all. 

How it was brought about neither Aunt Larkin 
nor Nathan could have told, but Obadiah’s Sarah, 
whose Declaration - of Independence had always 
read that she “wouldn’t live out for nobody,” 
found herself permanently installed in that cool 
and spotless kitchen within three days of Doctor 
Allis’s advent. Aunt Larkin having repeated for 
thirty years that she “didn’t see the sense of 
havin’ a girl clutterin’ round to pick up after,” 
and her son being accustomed to accept as final 
whatever domestic views his mother promulgated, 
received the new dispensation with submission 
on the one part and rejoicing on the other. The 
doctor’s luggage appeared to consist in great part 
of “Franklin Square” novels, and the infinite 
riches, in a little room, of the “‘ Half-hour Series,” 
And when Nathan came home one afternoon to 
find his mother comfortably rocking in her large 
chair on the veranda, deep in the fortunes of the 
Greatest Heiress in England, instead of stirring 
up pancakes or making button-holes, he sajd to 
himself, “ Allis is a witch, bless her!” Yes, al- 
ready it had gone so far that the unwomanly doc- 
tor was “ Allis” to him. And at tea this studious 
young sage, who spent all his leisure in garden- 
ing among classic roots, announced that as to- 
morrow would be Saturday, he was sure they 
could not do better than to drive over to Bethesda 
Springs, all of them, and spend an idle day in 
that great Vanity Fair. 

But to-morrow it was Nathan’s turn. His head 
was chained to his pillow with shackles of pain. 
It was seasickness, he said to himself, without 
the palsy of the will. . It was fever, without the 
blessed intervals of unconsciousness, It was the 
rack, the thumb-screw, the iron boot. . If the faint 
stirrings of desire might be:called hope, he. hoped 
his mother would not prescribe magnesia, or bring 
him the dreaded “cup o’ tea.” 

By-and-by came Dr. Allis, with noiseless pres- 
ence, cool hands, low voice, and potent prescrip- 
tion, As.the slow hours dragged on, the head- 
ache yielded grudgingly, irresolutely, with spasms 
of re-asserting power. Next day Nathan was free 
from pain, but tired out and despondent. Sitting 
in the cool dusk of the honeysuckles, he said, 
“Td give a third of my life, Allis, to buy off 
these headaches from the rest of it. Sometimes 
I think they will shut me out from any career 
whatever. Can’t you cure them, little Galen?” 

“No, Herr Professor, -not-while - you~ invite 
them, solicit them, compel them.” 

“7 Allis? I don’t give them an inch of van- 
tage. I rise early, go to bed early, don’t. even 
smoke, and Sight them to the death when they 


come.” . 


“Nathan, I should like to talk to you for your 
good, though you'll hate me for it. You’ve half 
forgotten that I am a female doctor, and as a 
person I am Jess objectionable-than you feared. 
’Twere pity of my life to disturb .this-state of 
amity.. But at heart I’m professional above all 
things, and you see I can’t advise your mother 
lest I seem disrespectful.” 

““Tay on, Macduff.’ I dare say 
when I’m hit. And if I dof 
wind of your fell,sword,’ I’won’t 

“ Nathan, do you know that your mother: killed 
those-six children whose little graves she:showed 
me to-day ?” 

“ Allis!” 

“Yes; although she would have died for any 
one of them, And but that you were tougher 
fibred, as well as finer fibred, than the rest, you 
would have completed the hecatomb. Your grand- 
mother, mamma says, was exactly like your mo- 
ther, all ‘ faculty,’ energy, and thrift. She would 
clean two rooms in a day—paint, windows, and 
all—churn, get the dinner for a great family of 
‘men folks,’ take care of her children, and make 
a pair of pantaloons before bed-time. Of course 
she was ‘ worryin’,’ with all her nerves ‘on the 


’n’t know 
whiff and 


surface, and of course she had to bequeath to her 


girls this same overwrought mental .and -physio- 
al condition. Aunt Larkin, with less muscular 


strength than her mother, has emulated her 


achievements, and, half starved herself, has half 


starved her children, first, in their inheritance, . 


and second, in their rearing.” 

“ Allis, you are wild. Mother, and grandmo- 
ther before her, made generous living a primal 
duty.” 

“That’s just what I say, child. ‘Generous 
living’ is sure to be semi-starvation.* You have 
had the finest of bread, and delicious, fatal ‘light 
biscuit,’ and cake, and preserves, and pastry, 
and insidious flapjacks, and rich doughnuts, and 
incessant coffee, and salt fish fried with pork 
scraps, and heavy ‘boiled dishes’ veiled in a film 
of fat, and fresh meats fried, and sausages, and 
spare-rib, spare-rib, towjowrs spare-rib. What 
has your brain found in this Barmecide feast ? 
What food for your delicate, tense nerves? Do 
you think it any wonder that they collapse, as it 
were, from inanition twice a month or so? All 
your life you have gorged yourself (pardon the 
expression, but I-am in a temper—professional, 
of course) on hydro-carbonaceous foods, imposing 
monstrous tasks on your rebellious liver, which 
‘strikes,’ and spreads disaffection throughout the 
ranks of its associates. You are starving for vi- 
tal phosphates. Didn’t you study physiology at 
school? Perhaps you teach it, even, and what do 
you care for its sacred teachings? Yes, I mean 
sacred. There’s a religion of the body, let me 
tell you, unregenerate boy. I’ve no doubt you 
render into beautiful English that story of Mar- 
syas and Apollo, and what do you know or care 


about your own skin, that texture of miraculous 
skill? You read that Minerva sprang from the 
brain of Jove. But why should you expect wis- 
dom to be born from yours? You use it without 
mercy sixteen hours a day. You are subject to 
that fatal drain which stupidity is always making 
upon cleverness. There’s no vampire like it. 
You never play. Why don’t you swim, ride, 
dance, row, play base-ball, practice archery, whist, 
and go to town every vacation for an instructive 
course of theatres ?” 

“When, Allis? Why, thereisn’t time. Ileave 
out half the work I ought to do as it is.” 

“Ought! ought! Oh dear! how shall we stop 
the roll of that Juggernaut which crushes all your 
race? You have no pure joy in existence. It 
doesn’t even seem that you have any love of life 
in itself. It’s only useful for the work you can 
wring out of it. You make yourselves less than 
your moods and tenses, less than your butter and 
cheese. Time! If there isn’t time to get well 
and keep well, you’d better change for eternity, 
as you will, my dear young friend, if you don’t re- 
form, I know that the kind of headache which 
you and Aunt Larkin are cursed with never 
comes except with overwork and under feeding. 
She must go on to suffer, poor thing, though less, 
I hope. But you can cure yourself if you will, 
Obey me, and you shall be a new man in a year, 
giving me that delight in your growing health 
which an artist feels in his growing picture.” 

“Dear Allis, I abhor bran, and mother would 
never cook it.” 

“Dear simpleton, who asked you? No, you 
shall have delicious soups, and inviting meats, 
and salads of celestial lineage, and vegetables, 
and milk, and such bread as you have never tasted, 
made of flour whose whole value has not paid trib- 
ute to the miller.” 

“But Obadiah’s Sarah—” 

“Oh yes, she can. I'll teach her. We can do 
it all, and more, if only you will persuade your 
mother that it is my lark, or your whim, or what 


.you will, so that we do not seem to subvert the 


law of generations, or reproach the old order with 
the new. Don’t you see what a new creature she 
is, since I have made her rest? And when she 
says, plaintively, as in her moments of rebellion 
she does, ‘The house is not what it was’ (if, per- 
adventure, Sarah has forgotten. to set the salt box 
on the right hand of the sugar crock, instead of 
the left), I reply, ‘ Never mind, dear Aunt Larkin, 
the home is more. Did you ever see Nathan so 
happy about you, as now that you tuck up your 
feet and read in the afternoons, or go out riding 
with me?’ And then she is silenced, and takes 
another turn at The Maid of Sker with visible 
satisfaction. Do you suppose anything in life 
would make her so happy as for. you to escape 
your headaches? And I have shown you the 
way.” 

“ Having put myself in your hands, Doctor Put- 
nam, I am bound to follow your prescription, I 
suppose. The preserves shall mould upon their 
shelves, the cake box shall rust upon its hinges, 
flapjacks from henceforth be called accursed, 


_and the majestic shades of Sylvester Graham and 


Dio Lewis command my obedience. 


“ «Slowly their “ hantoms arise before us, 
Our loftier brothers, but one in blood; 
At bed and table they lord it o’er us 
With looks of beauty and words of good.’” 


“Admirable, Master Nathan! I can stay two 
weeks longer to see my remedies in action, and 
then you-are to be on honor. At the Thanks- 
giving vacation come to town, and I will admin- 
ister the course of theatres advised, and measure 
your improvement. To-morrow afternoon, if ‘you 
please, we will go to the top of that beautiful pur- 
_ple hill, up which you have not bad the civility to 
‘invite me. As a young lady, and your guest, I 
could not, of course, mention the omission; but 
as your physician, and in a strictly remedial man- 
ner, I proceed to rectify it.” 

From that day a new king arose over Egypt. 
No sparkling brook hid itself so cunningly among 
the leaves that Nathan and Allis did not find it 
in the long summer afternoons, when work was 
done. No hill was too difficult for their nimble 
feet, no berry patch too far, no lily-bearing pond 
too inaccessible. Sometimes Aunt Larkin joined 
them in their frolic, wondering at herself for 
electing play when work waited to be done, feel- 
ing herself apostate to the faith of her fathers, 
yet delighting in the fun of these children, and 
rejoicing to see her son so brown and hungry. 

Then Doctor Allis had to say good-by, and be- 
take herself to town, evolving what she called her 
“ office” from a confusion of books, pictures, flow- 
ers, patterns of wall-paper, white muslin, and the 
spoils of her life abroad, When Nathan saw it, 
in November, his notions of the fitness of pro- 
fessional life for women underwent further dis- 
integration. 

“Nothing could be more refined,” he said to 
himself. ‘“ My mother’s house, even, ‘does not look 
half so feminine.” 

But if the canny Mrs. Putnam had expected . 
that her pretty and professional daughter would 
establish herself in another vocation when she 
sent her on a missionary visit among the Frank- 
lin hills, hers was a hope deferred. For it was a 
year after this before the correspondence, of which 
a specimen is appended, enriched the Depart- 
ment: 

HE TO HER. 


.So I have been offered the Professorship 
of a Classics at College. Will you come 
too? I would not ask you while my lines were 
fixed at Franklin, wanting to leave you free to 
live your own life of books and thought and work, 
which there you could not do. At the 
society is delightful, and I think you would be 
happy. If it is your wish still to practice your 
profession, I have no more right, as I trust I have 
no more wish, to object, than you would have 
concerning mine. And, indeed, I hold that there 
is no nobler work in the-world than yours, )Per- 
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sonally it would ill become me to limit your be- 
neficence. For know, Doctor Allis, that I have not 
had a vestige of sick headache in six months. I 
said I would give a third of my life to save the 
other two from its ravages. 

Take, O doctor, thrice the fee; 

Take, I give it eagerly; 

For, invisible to hen 

Devils blue have gone from me. 
Does not this sound like a love-letter? If I do 
not say that I adore you with all my heart, and 
soul, and mind, and strength, it is because you 
found it out, as you found out everything else 
about me, by witchcraft, I believe, months on 
months ago. And if I seem too jolly for the at- 
titude of prayer I assume, it is because the hope 
of having you always has gone to my brain (weak- 
ened, as who knows better than you, by intervals 
of agonizing pain from my birth), and intoxicated 
me, as with the mead of the gods. Would not 
‘Doctor Larkin’ serve every end as well as ‘ Doc- 
tor Putnam’? Brutus will start a spirit as soon as 
Cesar. 

“T use this form of entreaty rather than another 
more familiar to poets and lovers because you 
assured me that, before all things, you were pro- 
fessional. My little darling, I am hedged about 
with dangers. At —— the other day I was even 
offered and pressed upon with—Pre! If I have 
a housekeeper, I doubt not that poisonous com- 
pound will be daily on the table, and presently, in 
an unvigilant moment, perhaps when I am lost 
in reflection on a doubtful ictus, I shall fall! My 
life, or at least my digestion, which in your view 
is more than life, I lay at your feet. We are rich 
for country folk, little Allis. I have bought a 
charming house at ——, and the reception-room 
seems to me peculiarly eligible as an office. You 
shall have it on the most favorable terms, and 
permanently, by addressing at once, 

“Your devoted, N. L.” 


SHE TO HIM. 


“Dear Sir,—My diagnosis is favorable. Your 
summary of symptoms I find satisfactory. No 
headache in six months. Good. A capacity to 
laugh over serious issues, and make the best of 
things, such as would have been quite impossible 
to you a year or so ago. Better. A hopeful, be- 
cause gradually developed, sense of the necessity 
of obedience to your medical adviser in all things. 
Best. What you say of the advantages of the 
office you offer me has received my attention. I 
consider myself well placed, with a rapidly grow- 
ing practice. But as my greatest success has 
been in the relief of maladies of the nerves and 
digestion, and as a college town is a settlement 
of dyspeptics, martyrs to sick headache, the 
temptation to enlarge knowledge in my specialty 
is overmastering. . I will therefore take the office 
on the terms proposed, reserving to myself the 
right to use it for boudoir, reception-room, study, 
or private growlery for the Professor of Greek 
and Latin at —— Qollege, should it seem to me 
advisable. I will trouble you. to have the key 
ready. whenever I demand it; and remain, with 
recommendation to follow treatment as previous- 
ly advised, Truly yours, . A. P. 


“P.S.—It was the belief of the ancients that 
the liver was the seat of the affections. ‘This was 


". some time a paradox, but now the time gives it 
: proof.’ ” 2 


(Begun in Hazrper’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 


THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


” Avrnor or “ Att on Nore,” “Tue Brossomine or 


an Axoz,” “ A Goipzn Sorrow,” Ero, 


IRREVOCABLE. 


THE recognition was mutual; andthe confu- 
sion. of Helen, caused solely by Frank Lisle’s 
representation of the urgent necessity of secrecy, 
was as great as the surprise of Delphine. The 
latter was, however, equal to the occasion, and 
whispering, “‘ Mademoiselle need not agitate her- 
self, it is only I who know her,” she joined her 
mother on the landing, and left Helen to recover 
herself. This was not easy; the events of the 
day had overtaxed her nerves, and the vague 
dread with which the sight of Delphine inspired 
her gave her the first faint consciousness of the 
momentous step she had taken. She sank into 
a chair, and put her hands before her eyes: the 
face she knew alarmed her more than any strange 
face could have done. She sat still while her 
bag was brought in, and Delphine and her mo- 
ther bustled about the little apartment, and hard- 
ly ventured to look about her at the place which 
was now her home. 

What was she to say when Madame Moreau 
had gone away, and she was left with Delphine ? 

This occurred presently. There was no want 
of respect in the French girl’s manner as she ad- 
vanced to Helen, and offered to remove her bon- 
net and cloak, but there was an evident expecta- 
tion that she would explain. She said nothing, 
but Helen saw the question in her keen black 
eyes. 

“T did not know,” Helen began, timidly, “that 
I should find you here. I did not know where 
you lived. I hope you will not say to any one 
that you had seen me before.” 

“Mademoiselle may reckon on my discretion,” 
said Delphine, with a curious kind of smile. “TI 
did not, in the first moment of surprise, let my 
mother know; I shall certainly not betray made- 
moiselle to others.” ’ 

“T am not mademoiselle,” said Helen, and the 
falsehood brought a crimson blush to her cheek. 
“Tam Madame Lisle, and my husband is in Eng- 
land; he will be here in a week.” 

“Truly! Iam astonished. Then madame was 


married all the time, and no one knew it: it must 
have been so. I have heard the English ladies 
are very.romantic, and may marry of their own 
choice. And madame has come to her own home 
—and the English gentleman and lady, where 
are they?” : 

“They have gone back to England. I have 
nothing more to do with them.” 

Helen had removed her gloves, and the new 
cirelet of gold shone on her finger. The symbol 
was not convincing to Delphine, but she under- 
stood why her mistress took care that she should 
see it. 

Delphine was puzzled; she did not doubt for 
a moment that the husband in England was the 
gentleman with the dark eyes, and the manners 
worthy of a Frenchman, who had made inquiry 
at her uncle’s lodge in the odd way that had caught 
her quick attention, and whom she had seen with 
Helen at the entrance to the Grand Court of the 
Louvre. Was it for his wife for whom he had 
asked as “mademoiselle,” on the first occasion ? 
Or had the marriage taken place since then? or 
was there any marriage at all in the case? Del- 
phine was stirred by ardent curiosity on this point ; 
but she could afford to wait; she must know in 
time. And meanwhile she found herself in the 
very element she revelled in, that of intrigue, and 
with the pleasure of deceiving her mother offer- 
ed to her to begin with. 

The apartment was one of those marvels of 
economy of space which are more ingenious than 
pleasant on a long acquaintance ; but the very 
small rooms were prettily furnished. And when 
Helen had recovered from her first surprise and 
alarm, which she did with celerity, natural, when 
her own age and that of Delphine are consider-. 
ed, she examined her abode, the first place she 
had ever called her own in all her life, with a 
good deal of interest. What a nice fittle refuge 
in which to remain hidden, and as happy as she 
could persuade herself to feel, until Frank should 
come. 

A vestibule, a salle 4 manger, a salon, a bed- 
room, a dressing-room, a kitchen, all communi- 
cating, and all on the smallest scale compatible 
with being inhabited by grown-up people at all, 
formed Helen’s little domain. In the dressing- 
room a bed had been put up for her maid, who 
told Helen that the monsieur, the husband of ma- 
dame, had arranged that all this “ provision was 
to be made” by her mother, and that she would 
find herself very well. . Helen did not doubt this 
—did not, indeed, think about it; she was exam- 
ining the furniture, and the pretty cretonne hang- 
ings of the little salon, and noticing the signs of 
a careful anticipation of her wants and wishes 
which the rooms presented. - Books, a curiously 
small piano, a low jardiniére with some ferns and 
flowers in it, and a blue and silver box of bon- 
bons, were among the objects of still life that 
met with her especial approbation. . Delphine 
had observed with close, but covert attention, and 
some good-natured sympathy.. Whether she was 
or was not the wife of the dark-eyed: gentleman, 
she was a lucky young person, according to Del- 
phine’s simple code of morals and belief; one 
might be so well in madame’s place. 

The blue and silver box of bonbons was placed 
on the velvet-covered shelf of the mantel-piece 
in the salon; a little silver key was in the lock, 
and Helen did not make long delay in resorting to 
it.. The raised lid displayed a noble provision of 
marrons glacés, and a letter addressed to Ma- 
dame Lisle. Again blushing deeply, this time at 
the written falsehood, Helen broke the seal, and 
found a little packet inclosed in the written sheet, 
which she eagerly read : 

“T hope you will like your gite, dearest, and be 
quite comfortable and not too lonely until I come. 
Madame Moreau has promised all sorts of care 
and attention to my darling girl, and:you must 
let her get you everything you want or fancy. Of 
course all your belongings, except what you will 
have taken the precaution to put into your bag, 
will have gone on with the other luggage to Lon- 
don, and you will want a lot of things. But you 
had better let Madame Moreau or her daughter 
order them for you (I did not see the girl, but 
hope she will suit you), as you ought not to be 
seen about Paris, even in a carriage. You will 
find a pocket-book, containing a slice out of our 
worldly wealth, in the drawer of the writing- 
table. The inclosed is the key. Don’t be eco- 
nomical—it is only a small slice—and forgive me. 
for being so practical. One of us must be prac- 
tical, you know, and I do not think my queen lily 
is to be that one. Try to amuse yourself, and 
do not be dull, until I come. It is only a week’s 
waiting, sweet one, and we shall meet, never to 
part again. I will write to you, of course; but 
although I have never yet had a line from your 
dear hand, I will not ask you to write to me. I 
shall be moving about constantly, and hardly at 
all at my rooms in London. I say this now, lest 
in the hurry of our parting this evening I should 
not remember to explain it to you.” ; 

The letter ended with fervent and very prettily 
worded protestations of love as unchanging as it 
was unequalled, and before she had read it to the 
end, the pain and confusion caused by the first 
part of it were dispersed, and Helen was able to 
enjoy it almost as much as a girl in the ordinary 
security of a-girl’s life ought to enjoy her first 
love-letter. 

She had not thought about her dependence on 
Frank for money.. The small sum in her purse, 
which was all that she possessed, would have suf- 
ficed for her wants for only a short time, on a 
very humble scale; but her notions about that 
had been very vague and transitory. It was 
quite true she was not practical. But how won- 
derfully kind and considerate Frank was, and 
how earnestly she would try to deserve his love, 
to make him happy, and to become “ practical.” 
But she would not spend his money until she was 
his wife, not even though she vexed him by re- 
fraining from doing so. She would be married 
in her Black gown. What could it matter, when 


there would be no one to see? And, indeed, if 
the only persons who knew her were to continue 
to believe that she was already married, they 
must not see wedding clothes in preparation. 
Poor Helen smiled complacently at her own clev- 
erness in thinking of this, and Frank’s careless- 
ness in overlooking the point; and then she put 
the precious letter away in the drawer where 
the pocket-book lay, for Delphine was in the 
room, and she thought, with another smile at a 
fresh instance of her cleverness, that to place the 
letter in her bosom, as she would have liked to 
do, would not be a sober, matter-of-course, wife- 
like proceeding. 

“Now if that letter was only written in 
French,” Delphine had been thinking, while Hel- 
en read and re-read it, all unconscious of the avid- 
ity to be seen in her face, “I might easily find 
out the truth, without waiting for a week to know 
it.” 

Helen still adhered to her school-girl habit of 
early rising, and she was astir betimes on the fol- 
lowing day. She was too young to be sleepless, 
whatever might betide; benignant slumber had 
come to her easily, but with the morning there 
came some troubled thoughts. She wondered 
how Mr. Townley Gore had taken the news of 
her flight ; she wondered whether it would annoy 
Frank Lisle very much to find that Delphine 
knew her; and she feared the week would be very 
hard to get through. 

Toward the possibility of an extension of 
Frank’s absence she would not allow herself to 
glance. Helen rose, dressed herself noiselessly, 
and was seated by the window of her little salon, 
busy with some needle-work, and busier with her 
own thoughts, before Delphine made her appear- 
ance, bringing the morning coffee and brioche. 

Frank had started on his journey before this 
hour; he would be in London to-night. The 
week had begun. She did not know the nature 
of:the business which had called him away. 
Something about pictures, no doubt. She hoped 
it might imply another “stroke of luck,” what- 
ever that might mean. 

Helen’s mood. was thoughtful, but far from 
unhappy, on this the first morning of an entire- 
ly new life—one of peril, of which she had not 
the slightest comprehension ; and although she 
put the past away. from -her with a feeling of 
pain, and shrank from imagining the future in 
any detail with a vague timidity, there was a 
charm to her heart and her fancy in the present, 
and she looked serenely beautiful under its influ- 
ence. 

“She is singing canticles,” said Delphine to 
herself, pausing in the arrangement of Helen’s 
bedroom to listen to the pure young voice up- 
lifted in the familiar music of a hymn learned 
at the Hill House. “I think she must be mar- 
ried, for those English people are. quite, good 
when they are good at all, my uncle Devrient 
says; and she would not sing hymns if she was 
not good at all.” 

The first day of Helen’s new life passed away. 
It.had not been dull or oppressive, though there 
were moments in it when she longed exceedingly 
to be free to communicate with Jane Merrick, to 
tell her: the good news, the wonder which her 
happy destiny had wrought for her, and to re- 
ceive Jane’s counsel and congratulation. 

That good time would come soon; it was but 
waiting for a little.. Madame Moreau kept the 
engagement for which Frank Lisle had given her 
earnest of liberal payment; all Helen’s wants 
were supplied, all her comforts were attended to. 

Among other thoughts that came to her during 
the day were some that had almost frightened 
her by making. her feel as if she had somehow 
or other been transformed into another person. 
They were the remembrance of how short a time 
it was since she had first seen him, how sudden- 
ly, by what a mere accident, he had come into 
her life, and changed it, himself becoming all its 
motive and its meaning, she could not tell how. 
It seemed almost terrifying to be a creature to 
whom such a strange thing could happen, for 
whom one phase of existence could close, and 
another, in which everything was new, could open, 
so suddenly. Only that love was the one supreme 
good, and love was hers, and so everything was 
stable and secure, she might have been possess- 
ed by dread-of a world in which such.change 
could be, and human beings seem the mere play- 
things of chance. 

Helen had read of travellers attracted by irre- 
sistible curiosity to look down into some awful 
cafion in the vast American country, and crawling 
backward from the edge of the terrific rift with 
its vaporous gloom, and dark rush of water at a 
hideous depth below, sick, giddy, and helpless, 
and there was something in her own mind akin 
to the physical impression made upon them. She 
kept it away from her, but it was there; if she 
looked that way,.the terror and the giddiness 
would come; she must not look that way.. Frank 
Lisle loved her, had rescued her from dependence 
and misery, would be with her, to make her his 
wife, ina week. Those were the blessed truths 
she had to think about, and she would think of 
nothing else. She would be practical, and not 
dreamy; and so she filled the hours with occupa- 
tion. She practiced the most difficult music she 
knew ;. she worked, she read, she talked to Del- 
phine on safe and general subjects, and when the 
night came she fell asleep with the hope before 
her of a letter from Frank Lisle on the morrow. 
He had not told her that he would write from 
some point of his journey, but he knew so well 
that she would have nothing but his letters to 
live on in reality, that he would be sure to write 
to her, bidding her to be of good cheer because 
he loved her. 

The morning came, and Helen again rose ear- 
ly; but this time she found it difficult to settle 
to any employment; she was at that weary work 
of watching for the post that most of us know. 
When Delphine brought her coffee, she asked 
whether the facteur had passed, and being told 


that he had, she asked whether letters from Eng- 
land were delivered later at Neuilly than inside 
Paris. There was very little difference, Delphine 
said; but at any rate that morning’s mail had 
been delivered ; madame could have no letters 
now until evening. There was nothing for it, 
then, except to wish for the evening, and Helen 
set about doing so; but after a while, a happy 
thought struck her, and cured her disappointment, 
Frank had not written from any point of his jour- 
ney short of the other end because a French post- 
mark might have attracted remark. Of course 
that was his reason ; his letter from London would 
arrive to-night. Helen’s spirits rallied with this 
fortunate reflection, and she got through the sec- 
ond day as pleasantly as she had passed the first. 
It was a dismal day, heavy, ceaseless, chilling 
rain fell from morning until night, and there was 
no getting out of doors. In the evening Del- 
phine remarked that madame was looking pale, 
and that her fine color would suffer if she was 
shut up too much. The observation chased Hel- 
en’s paleness away. She was again at the work 
of watching the post; but her-watching was in 
vain; no letter from Frank Lisle reached her on 
that evening either. Sleep did not knit up the 
ravelled sleeve of Helen’s care so deftly and so 
rapidly that night; but it came at last, and re- 
freshed her for the morrow, which must surely 
bring her the longed-for letter. 

It is useless to dwell on this epoch of the sto- 
ry of Helen Rhodes, for the record would have 
only a wearisome sameness: the dreary monoto- 
ny of disappointment; the deadly suggestion of 
alarm. The week of waiting went over her head 
somehow, but the silence remained unbroken: not 
one word, not one token of Frank Lisle’s exist- 
ence, reached the homeless, friendless, defenseless 
girl who had trusted him “for all in all.” 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 


ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. 8. S.—Get an olive green, brown, or porcelain 
blue Cheviot for a travelling dress for July. Make it 
with a hunting jacket, apron over-skirt, and round 
skirt on which is a single great ruche at the foot. 
Summer flannel would also be suitable. Use either 
the Trianon Suit pattern or the Surplice Waist Suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 22,,Vol. XIV., for a summer 
silk dress, 

Constant Reaper.—We do not give addresses, and 
do not advise dyeing nice materials, as it is attended 
with risk. 

M. R. M.—A Mother Hubbard dress for a child is 
illustrated in Bazar No. 2, Vol. XIV. Buy a cheap 
rough straw poke bonnet, 

J. N., Brooxtyn.—The International Episode will be 
sent you from this office on receipt of 20 cents. 

F. G.—Have a short cut-away basque like that of a 
riding-habit, a round skirt, and apron over-skirt for 
your flannel suit. If you want to make it more dressy, 
have three or four rows of braid on the pleatings, 
over-skirt, and basque. Get a shirred piqué hat or a 
chip round hat with white pompons for your baby boy. 

Enquirer.—There are two full breadths parted in 
the middle for lace curtains. It is now quite the fash- 
ion to have muslin sash curtains next the pane, then 
holland shades inside this, and still further in the lace 
curtains hang. : 

Country Reaprr.—To modernize a black silk prin- 
cesse dress, drape two pointed aprons of satin Surah 
or of striped satin upon it, and trim the sides with 
pleatings edged with Spanish lace. 

Miss 8. E. L.—We cdn vouch for no safe and sure 
method short of a surgical operation for modifying 
the shape of one’s nose. 

W.—It is very unsafe to attempt the removal of 
moles from your face. 

Isanrt.—While correspondents receive the speediest 
possible attention, our space is so limited that it is 
impossible to repeat answers, and we are sometimes 
forced to answer several questions together, or to re- 
fer to back numbers. 

Z. Z., ax» OrnErs.—We can not tell any one how to 
obtain employment. ; 

Exstzr.—The. Russian, Miracourt, and Languedoc 
laces are used for trimming lawn dresses, but white 
muslin embroidered is preferred to any lace for this 
purpose. Sleeveless jackets are not worn, but as trans- 
parent sleeves are fashionable, you might add tulle or 
net sleeves with beaded lace ruffles at the wrist, or you 
could buy beaded insertion and make sleeves of it. If 
your guipure lace scarf is narrow, wear it high and 
close around your neck; if it is wide, wear it low 
around your shoulders, hanging loose in front, or else 
drawn together at the waist line by a bow of satin 
ribbon. 

Srioxuen.—It is allowable to send in the P. P.C. 
card from one’s carriage, or to send it by maii. P. P. C. 
calls are rarely made in person, Generally the cards 
go after the person has left the city. 

Nannre.—Cards are sent (simply the names of par- 
ents, bride, and groom—their ordinary visiting-cards), a 
fortnight after the wedding, to all society friends who 
are not asked to the wedding. No announcement of 
the wedding is made. For a “ family wedding in Oc- 
tober,” a brown satin with steel trimmings, or brocade 
let in, would be a very appropriate dress for any one 
but the bride. She must be in white, unless she is 
married in travelling dress. © 

Inquirer.—It is proper to send a regret when you 
are unable to attend a wedding at the house, where you 
are one of the few invited guests. In’ general, how- 
ever, it is only requisite to send your visiting-card to 
the house on the day of the ceremony. 

Avnrora.—It is wholly unnecessary to reprint arti- 
cles, as back numbers can always be obtained. from 
this office, by any one desiring them, for 10 cents each. 

Miss C.—Back numbers of the Bazar will be sent 
you by Harper & Brothers at 10 cents each. Direc- 
tions for punto tirato, or drawn-work, were published 
in Bazar No. 10, Vol. X. 

Mxs. M. V. S,—It is impossible to republish articles 
that have appeared in our columns. The recipe for a 
pot-pourri of roses will be found in Bazar No. 25, Vol. 
X., back numbers of which you can order from this 
office. 

A Surrerrr.—We can give you no further informa- 
tion. 

Corntna, N. Y.—The title ‘‘ Reverend” is always 
used in wording an invitation for a clergyman's wed- 
ding. The “‘best man” retires to one side after the 
wedding ceremony commences: his functions are at an 
end untilthe reception begins. He generally comes 
out last, and with nobody. In England he seems to 
try to extinguish himself. 
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THE OLD COACHING DAYS. 


See illustration on double page. 


ICKENS is responsible for a good deal of the 
false sentiment with which the old coaching 

days are often regarded.- The writer’s juvenile 
experiences in English mail-coaches lead him to 
believe that they were days of discomfort and 
inconvenience. In the inside, you were squeezed 
and stifled ‘for want of air; on the outside, you 
were baked in the sun, blinded with dust, or 
soaked with rain, just as the clerk of the weather 
pleased to decree. A journey of any length be- 
came tiresome and toilsome even to the strong- 
est, and could not be undertaken by the weak. 
The mail-drivers were very far from being as 
amusing as old Mr. Weller, or the inns all as 
good as the George and Vulture. Of course it 
was a pretty sight to see the mail start off, or to 
watch it galloping through some country village, 
and a trip of a few stages in fine weather was 
pleasant enough, but on the whole we have no 
reason to regret the triumph of the railroad. In 
1662, there were only six stage-coaches running 
in England, and they were regarded with disfavor 
by some stern moralists because the “ conven- 
iency of the passage induced the ladies to go up 
to London,” where they acquired habits of idle- 
ness. Even in the early part of the last century, 
communication between the large towns was dif- 
ficult. The coaches between London and York 
never attempted to run in the winter; even in 
summer the roads were so bad that it was all the 
horses could do to drag the coach along, while 
the passengers plodded on foot for miles. Ac- 
cidents were of every-day occurrence, and every 
traveller was prepared to be searched by a high- 
wayman, who, masked and armed and well mount- 
ed, could overawe the guard, rifle the travellers, 
and be miles away before the news was brought 
to any village. In Walpole’s letters there is a 
curious proof how regularly robbery was expect- 
ed. A lady describes how she was robbed, and 
gave the man a purse with bad money in it that 
she carried on purpose. Every open common 
or steep hill was infested by these marauders, 
the most celebrated spots on which they plied 
their vocation being Hounslow Heath and Finchley 
Common. The introduction of fast light coaches, 
and the more thorough organization of the postal 
system, reduced the number of highway robber- 
jes; but even as late as 1814 the Buckingham 
mail was robbed of several thousand pounds. 
The speed was gradually accelerated, till the best 
coaches performed regularly ten miles an hour, 
The supply of horses was calculated on the basis 
of a horse a mile, and was often furnished by 
some country gentleman. Nor did many gentle- 
men disdain to become drivers, Sir Vincent Cot- 
ton drove the Brighton coach for years, and used 
to send his servant round to collect the fares 
from the travellers. Sir Vincent was driven to 
the coach-box by poverty, and deserves credit 


for earning a living by the only thing he could’ 


do. It is strange, however, to see men who are 


not compelled by necessity turning themselves” 


into professional coachmen. The regular coach 
between London and Brighton was taken off the 
road in 1862. In 1866, an attempt to revive the 
glories of the road was made.. A coach styled 
the “Old Times” was placed on the road, and 
made the journey three times a week. In 1867, 
the Duke of Beaufort made a new venture, and 
ran two coaches daily between London and Brigh- 
ton. In 1868, Mr. Chandos Pole became their 
proprietor, but lost 4 good deal of money. «In 
the following year, the aristocratic owners of the 
Brighton coaches condescended to advertise, and 
puff their conveyances. The Brighton coach be- 
came a household word; it was everywhere pro- 
claimed and placarded, till it seemed as if-a ride 
On it was an object of eager ambition to men in 
all parts of the world. Coach-driving became 
fashionable in certain circles, Coaches ran from 
London to Dorking, to. Windsor, to Tunbridge 
Wells, and the road to Virginia Water was work- 
ed by Colonel Delancey Kane. Nothing can be 
more attractive to lovers of the picturesque than 
any one of these routes, which all possess beauty 
and variety. .We can quite understand the plea- 
sure of driving a four-in-hand through sylvan 
scenes, but must confess that if we could afford 
such a vehicular luxury, we should prefer not to 
collect fares from our friends. 

It must be said to the credit of amateur char- 
joteers of the present day that they have the good 
sense to dress like gentlemen. Their predeces- 
sors assimilated themselves as far as possible to 
professional Jehus. One gentleman, indeed, was 
so determined to be looked upon as a lar 
coachman that he had his front teeth filed so that 
he could expectorate in the fashion of one of the 
most celebrated stage-drivers, 

One of the prettiest sights connected with mail- 
coaches was the procession on the King’s birth- 
day. The coaches were new every year; the 
guards and coachmen had all new liveries of the 
royal color (scarlet), and new hats with black cock- 
ades. The long train of vehicles, about thirty in 
number, passed by St. James’s Palace, where they 
were reviewed by the King and the Postmaster- 
General. As a spectacle, the affair was much 
‘better than any of the parades of the coaching 
clubs. The first. coaching club.on record is the 
Driving Club, which was formed about the begin- 
ning of this century. The carriages belonging 
to this club were yellow-bodied,with whip-springs ; 
cattle of a bright bay color, with silver-mounted 
harness. The costume of the drivers consisted 
of a light drab-colored cloth coat, made full, sin- 
gle-breasted, with three tiers of pockets, the skirts 
reaching to the ankles, the buttens of mother of- 
pearl the size of a dollar; the vest blue and yel- 
low stripe; small-clothes corded silk plush, with 
sixteen strings and rosettes at the knees; the 
boots very short, with broad straps that hung over 
the tops and down to the ankle; the hat three 
inches anda half deep in the crown. Each mem- 
ber of the club when driving wore a large bou- 


quet of flowers at the breast. No wonder that 
they soon became subjects for caricature as well 
asfor imitation! The Driving Club led to the es- 
tablishment of the Four-horse Club. Both of 
these have long ago ceased to exist. _The present 
driving clubs in London are the Four-in-hand 
Driving Club and the Coaching Club. The for- 
mer was founded in 1856, and is limited to thirty 
members. By its rules no coach is permitted to 
pass another unless the latter be standing still, 
and the pace is not to exceed ten miles an hour. 
The latter was instituted in 1870, and, if not so 
select in its members, succeeds in making a bet- 
ter display in public. 
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DAISY MARCH, THE PRISON FLOWER. 


By Tur Autor or “ Fremarr Lire i Prison,” 
“Memoirs oF JANE CAMERON,” ETO. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE PRISON DAISY, 


As faithful chroniclers we are somewhat dis- 
posed to assert that Patience Greenwood had at 
least not that supreme reverence for prison rules 
and regulations which a properly organized ma- 
tron was expected to possess. Had she remained 
all her life—or the best years of her life—‘ under 
government,” it is doubtful if the reverence would 
have deepened very much. She was an eccentric 
young woman, and would have given trouble to 
the authorities by ‘‘ wanting to know, you know ;” 
by objecting to the rules, and possibly sending 
in proposed amendments to them; by an absence 
of profound respect, mayhap, for principals, and 
an inner consciousness that they were but fussy, 
pompous, and commonplace folk, take them all to- 
gether, from whom in her old‘and higher estate 
—from which a father’s speculations had hurled 
down a family—she might have thought it prefer- 
able to hold aloof, or to laugh at good-naturedly 
for their little vain displays of brief authority. 

But she was fond of “the service,” and with 
an honorable desire to be of service too, which is 
not always the incentive to exertion in the heart 
of every matron. She had a fair idea of what 
was duty, and she followed it to the best of her 
ability—although it was remarked that she show- 
ed too much interest in the prisoners, talked too 
much to them at times, and had been even known 
to preach at them. Though a good officer, she 
was not likely to prove so sharp and efficient as 
her elder sister, it was thought. She would prob- 
ably wear herself out quickly—taking things to 
heart too much, as she did, and not getting used 
to the business so promptly as she might have 
done. Her sister Kate. thought this, as well as 


many strangers with not.half the interest. in her ; 


but Patience Greenwood only smiled, and contin- 
ued the even tenor of her way. si batts 
Decidedly an inquisitive young woman, we may 
assert without exaggeration; and it was,evident 
that Daisy March had aroused in her more than 
a common amount of interest. .She would have 
been glad to know the whole story of this child 
of fourteen’s appearance in jail,and why the sen- 
tence had been so. severe upon a girl so young. 
This was an impression which Patience could not 
shake from her mind—not even as it became fair- 
ly evident to the world about her that Daisy March 
was as wild and willful, as resistive of all disci- 
pline and as defiant of it, as women twice and 
thrice her age, and-with twice and thrice her 
penal-servitude experience. Taken all-together, 


‘Daisy March was hardly an interesting character, 


people thought ; she was only a specimen of one 
who had matured in crime with a more frightful 
rapidity. than-her fellows, and seemed at her early 
age as bad as any of them, The prisoners had 
soon grown accustomed to her, and their sympathy 
had evaporated as quickly as-it had been shown 
on her first appearance in their.midst. She was 
as sullen and harsh to. them as to her officers, as 
ready to take offense, as watchful of every op- 
portunity to deceive—the regular jail-bird, and 
of the old grim regulation pattern. 

Still, in the estimation of Patience Greenwood, 
there was something in her which was different 
from the rest; there was, even to the assistant 
matron’s mind, the certainty of a mystery about 
her presence there which had not yet been fath- 
omed, 

“That girl March pretends to be worse than 
she is,” said Patience Greenwood one day to her 
sister. 

“My dear Patience, how you worry about that 
prisoner! She can not be a great deal worse, I 
fancy.” : 

“T am not so sure of it.” 

“You must not be romantic in this sad busi- 
ness of our lives,” said the elder sister, “or the 
work will become too much for you.” 

“Tt is too much for me already.” 

“You are not feeling ill?” asked Kate, anx- 
iously. 

“T don’t know that I am feeling particularly 
strong,” was the reply. 

“ You will apply for sick leave, then. Go down 
to Aunt Mary’s in the country. You must not 

ive way.’ 

“Oh, [shall keep well,” said the younger sis- 
ter; “you and I can not afford to fall sick. We 
must leave that luxury to the rich.” 

“T don’t quite understand you,” said Kate 
Greenwood, regarding her sister doubtfully ; “ but 
I know that I am not going to have you-killed 


‘by prison service. If you can not get used to it, 


resign.” 

“Have you got used to it?” answered Patience, 
with a visible little shudder. 

“T think I have.” 

“Then I am sorry for you.” 

“It is my ‘profession,’” said Kate, laughing, 
“and I study it professionally.” 

“Tf our poor dear dad could only have known 


. charge. 


-ered that it “kept the pot a-bilin’.” 


what was to become of us, Kate,” said Patience, 
half slowly, half dryly, ‘perhaps he would not 
have speculated in quite so many bubble com- 
panies.” 

“ Patience, I am sure you detest this life.” 

“T don’t like it a great. deal,” was the confes- 
sion; “perhaps for the reason I have already 
stated, that it is too much for me.” . 

“You will give it up?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Presently ?” 

“Yes, presently.” 

“Before the long hours and the hard service 
render you unfit for anything else. Oh, Patience, 
you are all I have left in the world, and I can 
not afford to lose you.” 

Kate flung her arms around her and kissed 
her. The elder sister was not an impulsive or 
demonstrative woman, but there was a true af- 
fection for the younger in her heart, one of those 
unfathomable loves which one sees at times—not 
too often—between sisters, and which in its deep 
solemnity of devotion and self-sacrifice amazes 
people of a colder stamp. And Kate Greenwood 
was devoted to this younger sister—had been as 
a mother to her in those tender years of girlhood, 
when the mother, by God’s will, had been taken 
away from them both. Under the-mask of her 
imperturbability, she was watching her sister ev- 
ery day with keen attention, and setting others 
on a friendly watch also. 

Our dialogue had occurred in the little room of 
Patience Greenwood. It was Kate’s “ night off,” 
and she was spending an hour or two with her 
younger sister, whose time for going on night 
duty was approaching. The time passed quickly 
with them ; they had had a great deal to talk 
about—of many little plans for the future, when 
perhaps they should be able to give up prison 
service altogether, and live somewhere in the 
country. This was Kate’s day-dream, which ren- 
dered the present life endurable, and which kept 
Kate stronger than her sister Patience, whose 
day-dreams were hardly as bright, and who did 
not see the end of it so clearly as the other. 

A few days afterward it was announced to Miss 
Patience Greenwood that she was to be trans- 
ferred to another government prison in.a plea- 
sant London suburb, and Patience regarded.the 
lady superintendent a little doubtfully when the 
announcement was made to her. 

“T would prefer to remain with my sister, Mrs. 
Edgar,” was Patience’s slow reply. 

“The order has come from Parliament Street, 
and there is no appeal,” said the lady. 

Patience flew. to-her sister. 

“You are at the bottom of this transfer, Kate, 
and it’s no. use denying it.” 

“Well, I am,” the elder sister acknowledged. 
“T was anxious about you, and spoke to the doc- 
tor. The new prison is on a more healthy site, 
and you will have a better chance of health.” 

“This.is our first: separation, then ?” 

“We -are rated now, Patience,” was the 
other’s reply, “and we shall even-meet more oft- 


,.en under the new arrangement. , Our ‘nights off” 


will be the same, and we will spend 
gether.” 

“T shall miss all the old faces,” said Patience, 
“the matrons I. have learned. to like, and the 
prisoners, who have become, as it were, my 
I wonder .what, Daisy. March. will do 
without me ?” 

“Without you!’”. 


them to- 


‘ : Well, she does mind what I say now and 


then, I think.” 

“My dear Patience, you have Daisy March 
upon the brain.” 

And this Daisy March, whose name. stands in 


-our title.as one of our principal characters— 


what of her? . That young lady was in the dark 
at. the present. moment, having tried the effect 
of.a break-out, it was thought upon Janet Fin- 
Janson’s earnest recommendation, who consid- 
But Daisy 
had especial reasons for this extraordinary ebul- 
lition of temper, and they. were soon apparent to 
the night-officer.. Daisy,March had. been three 
months in-prison at this time, we-may add. 

“T say, Miss Greenwood,” she said, in a low 
voice, when the “inspection” had been opened to 
see that the refractory prisoner was “all right” 
in the dark cell to which she had been consigned, 
“T-want to speak to you.” 

“Well?” 


“T ain’t to see much more on you, they say.” . 


“How do you know that ?” 
“You're goin’ to t’other prison, ain’t you ?” 
.“ Who told you ?” 

“Oh! it’s all over the place:-you can’t keep 
things quiet here. I knowed it yesterday, and 
that’s why I’ve got to the dark.” 

. “You! And for what-reason ?” 

“T could speak to yer, you see—I could—” 

She paused, then went on again. 

-“T could tell you I was sorry you was a-goin’, 
miss.” 

“Why, you don’t care for me?” 

“Don’t s’pose I cares for-nobody—nobody at 
all. But I don’t want you to go, somehow.” 

“Why not ?” 

“You ain’t like the rest on ’em,” she replied. 
“You ain’t.like your sister—not a bit of it. No- 


- body likes your sister.” 


-“That’s bad news to me,” 

“You do, I s’pose.” 

“Yes. She has been a good, kind sister to me.” 

“ Has she, really ?” ; 

“ And you have a sister who has been kind to 

ou.” 

a. “ How—how do you know that?” cried Daisy, 
very quickly now. It was her turn to be surprised 
at the information. 

“T have fancied it,” said Patience Greenwood, 
dryly. 

“You knows too much for me,” said Daisy 
March. “You are precious artful if—” 

“Tf I sometimes think I can guess the reason 
why you are here.” 


“Well, what was it?” 

“Because your sister was here too; and you 
were rash enough and wicked enough to join her 
at any cost.” 

“You know a lot, you do,” said Daisy, ironic- 
ally. 

“Am I wrong?” 

“Well, Poll wos allers good tome. She took 
my part—fought with father for me, scratched 
mother, did everythink for me—and as I couldn’t 
get on without her, why, I came here. That’s it. 
And you won’t split, will you?” 

“ And you are fond of this sister, then ?” 

“T jest am.” 

“Why do you break out like this, then? Mary 
Wilton doesn’t.” 

“Oh, she puts me out, though! She talks to 
the other women too much,” Daisy added, jea- 
lously, “‘and I can’t bear it. But,” she added, 
quaintly, “I came here to see vou this time, and 
I'm werry comfortable. J like this shop.” 

“Dreadful !” 

“And I shall come and see you in your new 
crib,” said Daisy, positively. “I goes in for a 
bran’-new leaf to-morrow. I sha’n’t be werry 
long afore I follow you, you see.” 

“ Ah, you'll have to be very good, March, to get 
to the next prison.” 

“You'll see.” 

“You can be good if you like, then ?” 

“You jest see!” was the strong reiteration 
here. ‘“ Poll’s going, and now you’re going, and— 
I mean it now.” 

“Mean it always, Daisy March, and I shall be 
very glad,” said our heroine, earnestly. 

“You glad? WhatifI— Here, did you say 
glad 2” 

“ Yes, very glad.” 

“Well, you are a rum ’un,” was the inelegant 
response, in a low, sepulchral, wondering tone of 
voice. ‘I don’t make it out, you know.” 

“Why I should be glad?” 

“Zackly. so, miss. Because you see I’m so 
awful bad ; born bad, without a scrap of good in 
me anywhere. They’ll tell you so in Scroggs’s 
Court, Liverpool, and no flies. They'll tell you 
there—” 

“T don’t want to hear what they say of you 
there, Daisy. Nevermind them. What they say 
of you here is another matter, and I shall be glad 
when you have your good-conduct badge. I’m 
going now. Good-by.” 

““Good-by for the present, miss. That’s all.” 

“That’s all.” 

“And you will be glad to see me?” 

“Yes, very glad.” 

“Thankee, thankee. God bless you, miss. I 
don’t make it all out, but God bless you.. There!” 
shrieked the girl. 

The matron walked away slowly, stopped, came 
back again. “What made you say that?” she 
asked. 

“T don’t know. 
that off and on.” 

“Do you know what it means ?” 

“Dashed if I do.” i 

“Do. you know anything of Him. whom you 
call-upon to bless me ?” 

“ No.” y 

“Not anything ?—oh, not anything ?” - 

“The parson’s been a-tryin’ to-make me know 
a bit, and I’ve.been a-tryin’ to. understand him ; 
but, lor bless -you,.there’s no making him out, 
miss, try.as hard as you can.” 

“You will- understand, .I- hope. Meanwhile, 
God bless Daisy March for trying. I think He 
will in His-good time.” 

And Patience Greenwood moved slowly away— 
moved on forever from this neglected prison flow- 
er. Matron and convict had made many plans, 


I’ve heard people talk like 


_and looked forward to the future. But the fu- 


ture is God’s, and belongs not to man or woman. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DAISY IS DECEIVED. 


To trace the prison life of Daisy March step 
by step, and to track a faltering, feeble progress 
—but still a progress—in detail, comes not with- 
in the province of a story of this kind. It will 
be sufficient to record.that a wild, distorted nature 
put forth some green’ young shoots toward the 
light and life lying beyond the murky world in 
which she had been cast, and that she showed 
some little efforts to work upward. And if this 
was not repentance, and there was no religion in 
the question, if the chaplain of the jail exercised 
no power over her, and, was at any opportuni- 
ty an object to be ridiculed and scoffed at, still 
Daisy March worked on doggedly, learned some 
lesson of self-restraint, gathered to herself the 
fact that by good behavior and fair obedience the 
distance between the penal class and “the asso- 
ciation” —the prison wherein the rule was silence 
and severity, and the prison beyond, where si- 
lence would be the exception—grew less and less 
with every day. The good-conduct badge was 
earned at last, and it was on the cards that Dai- 
sy March might be transferred at. any moment, 
There had been every incentive to exertion; her 
sister had gone, and was a “number-one woman” 
in the new prison, and Patience Greenwood was 
waiting for her, she was sure. It had been a 
promise between them, and the young assistant 


“matron had been the only officer to give her a 


good word. This sister of hers, this Kate Green- 
wood, was not one of the right sort.. She was 


-“down on her” ;. she was all for the rules; she 


was more like a machine than an officer; she sel- 
dom. smiled, and was always very silent, watch- 
ful, cross;-she gave her no news of the “other 
one”—not she, without it was wrenched out of 
her. 

Once or twice, in odd opportunities to say a 
few words, when Daisy March had become a pris- 
oner over whom a less amount of rigor was ex- 
ercised, when she was a “cleaning woman,” and 
allowed a few half-hours of liberty about the 
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wards, efforts were made by her to render Kate 
Greenwood conversational. 

“You don’t tell me anythin’ about her, Miss 
Greenwood,” she said once. “I don’t know 
nothin’.” 

Miss Greenwood regarded her very thoughtful- 
ly, and, as Daisy March considered, very crossly, 
being a bad judge of the looks of earnest folk. 

“What do you want to know, March ?” 

“She’s at the other prison, I s’pose ?” 

“ My sister ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“She is in the country now,” was the reply ; 
“at her aunt’s.” 

“There, now; blest if I didn’t think there was 
some game up. Whiat’s the use in her bein’ away 
when I’m a-goin’ to her directly? What's the—” 

“She has been ill,” said Kate Greenwood, in- 
terrupting her. 

“You don’t say that!” 

“But she is getting better, they say. She will 
be on duty next week again, I hope.” 

“Why didn’t I know this afore? Why couldn’t 
you tell me?” said Daisy March, almost peremp- 
torily. 

“T am not here to give you news,” was the 
cold answer ; “and besides,” she added, “ it might 
have unsettled you.” 

“Oh, much you cared about that !” 

“ And,” she continued, very calmly, and quite 
oblivious to the taunt conveyed, “I wanted you 
to get to your sister.” 

“Oh, she’s told you that, then, has she ?” ex- 
claimed Daisy. 

“No, I told her long ago,” was the reply. 

“Ah! you’re too sharp for me, Miss Green- 
wood,” remarked the other. ‘And what’s she 
doing 2” 

“She is doing pretty well.” 

“It’s funny your having a sister and me hav- 
ing one too, and all going on together like a four- 
in-hand ; ain’t it?” 

“T don’t see the fun in it.” 

“Tt’s funny to me, and no mistake. 
know—” 

“T know you are talking too much,” said the 
matron, closing the subject suddenly and peremp- 
torily. “There, get on with your work.” 

“ Ah! I shall never like you a bit,” muttered 
Daisy March to herself; “and what’s more, I 
sha’n’t try.” ; 

The impression even grew. upon Daisy March 
that she disliked this officer more with every day, 
and that the prim young matron evaded her, and 
took a deal of pains to keep out of her way—a 
tremendous deal of pains, as’though she hated to 
say a word to her, or give her one scrap of news. 
Thank goodness, she should soon: be out of her 
clutches, soon have earned her right to get away 
to the prison where the other was, and where the 
rules were not so hard and fast, or “down upon 
a gal.” She should like that new prison, she was 
sure ; she would be presently in association there, 
and allowed to talk a bit, and she was “uncom- 
mon fond” of talking, if they’d only let her. 

There was a great deal to perplex this half- 
‘child, half-woman. She did not quite make ev- 

/ erything out. Miss Greenwood was not seen for 

days together; then she took her fortnight’s holi- 
days, and came back looking all the worse for 
them. There was something wrong somewhere, 
she thought; and one-early morning Daisy se- 
cured:her opportunity, and made.a dash at her 
in the-ward: : 

“ How is.she? You don’t tell me nothin’, you 
don’t,” was the.old charge against the matron. 

Miss Greenwood turned white, but she was very 
calm, and even firm. 

“ How is:your sister, do you mean ?” she said, 
interrogatively. ; : 

“No, no—yours. Is she.well?” 

“She. is-very well,” came the slow. answer, 
which was accompanied by a swift -walk-away 
from: her questioner, with. whom she-would hold 
no further converse, it was evident, that day. 

“Stuck up; allers so drefful stuck up. I do 
hate the sight o’ you, and no mistake,” Daisy 
March said, shaking her fist after the matron. 

A few days afterward there came back to the 
old prison big Janet Finlanson, the woman who 
had broken out into a fit of passion: because so 
young:a prisoner as Daisy March had fallen into 
the custody of the state. Janet had worked her 
way almost by a miracle to the secondary stage 
of prison servitude, but it had been more than a 
miracle to keep her subservient to the rules there. 
She had had her feelings hurt; there had been a 
great deal to upset her in Poll Wilton’s behavior, 
and she had shivered all the glass in the kitchen 
with her broom one day instead of doing her 
work, and had tried to knock Poll Wilton’s brains 
out against the wall for sending her contemptu- 
ous messages, and returning the lock of her hair, 
which she had given her once, covered thickly 
with salt.* Janet had been sent back to the pe- 
nal ward, with her badge stripped from her, and 
all her hard work to begin over again. She did 
not care, she said; nobody should trample upon 
her; and as she had come back, by jingo! they 
should have a time of it—the lot of em! Anda 
time of it they had. 

Still, Daisy March found an opportunity to 
communicate with Janet Finlanson. Ina “stiff” 
—which is the cant name for a written missive 
surreptitiously conveyed from one prisoner to an- 
other, and faithfully passed on till it reaches the 
hands of her for whom it is intended—Daisy, who 
could write a little now, asked two questions : 

“Was Poll hurt? How was the Greenwood 

irl ?” 

She did not get her answer readily. It was 
three days coming back, and was at last taken 
from under the back hair of a prisoner, and sur- 
reptitiously conveyed to her. 

Here is the letter, the ink manufactured from 


You don’t 


* An insult which one female convict will occasion- 
ally offer to another, and which invariably leads to 
much heart-burning and passionate outbreske, 


the smoke gathered at the bottom of a “pint” 
which had been held over the gas jet in the cell, 
and the paper a torn fly-leaf of her Bible. Janet 
Finlanson had been taught to write and spell in 
prison, and here is a fair specimen of her powers 
of composition : 


“ Pol’s bad. Lade up. She sint mi air bac 
sallted, an’ I rushed er fur it. She won't cheek 
mee agane. ’Ope I ain't urt her too mutch. i 
doant no wot u mene by ows the other grenewood. 
She's dead,” 


Daisy March deciphered this epistle with great 
difficulty, but when it was mastered, she was 
more like the child she looked than she had ever 
been yet—a child in her passionate abandonment 
to grief and the extravagant misery of her de- 
spair. There,were strange depths of feeling, 
wild and incomprehensible and unfathomable, in 
this untaught nature, but they displayed them- 
selves only in the old, sad, mad fashion of our fe- 
male prisoners. Daisy March “broke out”; the 
glass within reach was shattered, the metal pint 
was battered out of shape, the blankets were torn 
into a hundred strips, and fighting, kicking, and 
screaming, this distraught child was carried to 
the penal cell out of the way of women striving 
to do well, but terribly quick to follow an evil ex- 
ample, and only too ready to fling away all sense 
of self-restraint. 

It was a source of regret to more than one fe- 
male officer that Daisy March had broken out 
again, The extreme youth of the prisoner had 
always stood in her favor, and enlisted the secret 
sympathy of the matrons in her anomalous posi- 
tion; there had been no little satisfaction at the 
child prisoner becoming more child-like and nat- 
ural with the teaching of the jail. And now it 
had all to be begun again—and the weary heart- 
sickening, hope-deferred task, to start afresh from 
the very beginning of this miserable, soul-shadow- 
ing existence. : 

“They told me a lot o’ lies; they kep’ it all 
from me, an’ she was dead.all the while. I won’t 
go to any other prison now. I'll die here, if I 
can, I won't care for anythink or anybody ever 
any more. I won’t! I won’t! I won’t!” 

The matron on duty came to see her every hour, 
and strove to pacify her, but she would not listen 
to a word. She was a fury, who might scream 
herself to death in time—a demoniac,and not 
human in her ravings. The disappointment was 
hard to. endure. Heaven knows what thoughts 
had been in this young girl’s mind’ concerning 
her new life in prison, her better life beyond it, 


‘and she did not bear this disappointment well. 


She gave way completely—so very completely that 
even the matrons, accustomed. to. these scenes, 
became alarmed, and the. surgeon of the jail re- 
garded. her as a being whom. it was difficult to 
comprehend, and beyond his power, as it seemed 
presently, to save. 

No one had imagined, that Daisy March would 
have taken the matter to heart: she was a prison 
item, nothing-more, and not to, be credited with 
more human feeling than the rest of them; and 
indeed, in the early stages of her career, she had 
shown herself in many things particularly callous. 
But Daisy March was not to. be measured by the 
square and rule, and no one:understood her yet. 
The suspicion that. this was,a-character out of 
the common order had been guessed at faintly, 
perhaps, by Patience Greenwood, sleeping now 
peacefully in a country church-yard, with all the 
dangers dnd difficulties of-prison service forever 
far removed from her... . : 

-Daisy March .refused all food—fought with 
those who endeavored to give it her; was found 
at last lying like a dead thing in her cell, and was 


-carried to the infirmary, where she battled with a 


_raging fever, and the bodily weakness followin 
the fever, for many a long day. : 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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The Prize Design Embroideries of the 
New York Decorative Art Society. 
See illustration ou page 445. 

Nhe exhibition of the embroidery designs put 

in competition for the prizes lately offered 


‘by the New York Society-of Decorative Art 


has recently closed. The-extent.of the exhibi- 
tion, the heartiness and. promptness of the re- 
sponses to the society’s invitations to contribute, 
the number and variety of ‘the-entries, show the 
great advantage of occasional competition:in ar- 
tistic as well as in practical industries,- Although 
the plan of the competition was-considered: dur- 
ing last autumn, it was only in January that work 
was fairly begun. A circular. containing the list 
of prizes, thirteen in number—six offered by the 
society, and seven by individual members—with 
the rules governing the entries, was prepared, and 
sent to every State and Territory, to Canada, 
Nova Scotia, Bermuda, England, Ireland,.Scot- 
land, France, Austria, and Italy. Many letters of 
inquiry, expressive of much interest in the com- 
petition, were received from Europe, as well as 
from distant parts of the United States. But the 
foreign letters generally came too late for infor- 
mation to reach their writers in season to prepare 
designs, although a design of silk needle-work on 
linen which arrived from Rome was commended 
by the judges. About six hundred and thirty 
circulars-and letters were sent out before the ex- 
hibition, and nearly three hundred designs, both 
in colors on paper and in finished articles, were 
received in return, Considering that the time for 
preparation was practically but three months, and 
that many things sent were very large and elab- 
orate, the number of entries is notable. 

The first prize was $500 for the best design 
for a portitre or window-hanging, while $100 was 
offered for the second best. Of the portiére de- 
signed and worked by Miss Carrie Townsend, of 
Albany, which took the first prize, we give a beau- 
tiful illustration on page 445. <A brief descrip- 


*mounted on a stretcher. 


tion will furnish some idea of its richness and 
elaborateness. The effect was that of looking 
through an open window at a magnificent jar of 
branching roses standing on the ledge. The 
frame-work of the window is represented by a 
peculiar and indescribable shade of olive plush. 
The balcony lattice is in bands of the same plush, 
over a curious Japanese cloth, woven of threads 
of gold and deep red, producing a remarkable 
changefulness of tone. Above: the lattice is a 
bar of plush, on which the vase stands. Across 
the top of the hanging a broad band of the Jap- 
anese cloth is bordered by a narrow stripe of 
plush, and ornamented with four alternate foils 
of reddish and olive plush, picked out with heavy 
gold thread. The large jar, from whose mouth 
the rose branches droop, is cut out of a gold and 
red Japanese brocade, and is sewed to-the cream 
white satin on which the roses are worked. The 
roses themselves are exquisitely and lavishly 
wrought in every shade, from pure white to the 
rich red of the Jacqueminot and the clear yellow 
of the Marshal Niel. The curtain is a remarkable 
piece of needle-work to have been executed in so 
short a time by a single hand. 

The second prize for a portiére was given to 
Mrs. A. L. Warren, for one of blue-green plush, 
with a wide top and bottom border of old gold 
plush, the body of the hanging decorated with 
large irregularly applied disks of old gold plush, 
treated with dull red and gold embroidery and 
perpendicular gold lines. 

For the best design for screens of not less than 
three panels $200 was offered, and won by Mr. 
G. W. Maynard, for a design representing the Sea- 
sons, symbolized by four light, graceful female 
figures. Below the figures is a sort of dado of 
signs of the Seasons. 

The productions of the society were not entered 
for competition, but they were very beautiful, and 
well worth description. Among them were sev- 
eral screens; but one, from the novelty of its 
treatment, attracted special attention and praise. 
It had three panels, was-made of gold-colored silk 
satine, and the novelty was the pattern, formed 
of the stuff merely by bold outlines and’ darned 
background. The design was a branch‘of large 
conventionalized leaves and flowers, very grace- 
ful and clearly defined, the outlines and veins be- 
ing worked in crewel stitch in heavy threads of 
filoselle, All the surface between and around the 


pattern was darned in close, even, straight rows 


of long and short stitches of coarse gold. silk, 
producing so effective a background that at the 
first glance it appeared to be another fabric. 
The outlines of the design, too, were done in dif- 
ferent colors in the different panels—dull reds 
and olive greens—giving an entirely different tone 
to each. This was one of the newest and most 
beautiful pieces in the exhibition. 

Another folding-screen was one of the most 
original, although not one of the most. artistic, 
contributions, This had a ground of -soft, dull- 
toned satin, decorated with birds and large droop- 
ing branches of flowers. The flowers were arti- 
ficial, and were secured to the material partly by 
delicate stitches and partly, it may be:inferred, 
by gumming. The birds were the feathers and 
heads of real birds. similarly secured. The re- 
sult was fantastically realistic; and while it was 
not without effectiveness, it:was just the sort of 
thing-that. would’be intolerable from any but very 
skillful fingers. 

The third important prize offered was $125 for 
the best'frieze, or band, applicable.to table-cover, 
lambrequin, or other decorative purpose. This 
was taken by Mrs. E. A. Carter, for.embroidery 
on unbleached muslin—a broad band..of large 
conventionalized leaves and flowers,’ wrought. in 
olive. green, dull. pink, and blue crewels.. The 
flowers were worked ina long button-hole stitch, 
the leaves in heavy_outline,;and: the. ground be- 
tween the thickly massed blossoms was check- 
ered in.a coarse outline.” 

A member ofthe Executive Committee offered 
$100 for the best table-cover, and ,the:prize was 
awarded to Miss E. L, Guinisgard for a cover of 
soft dark olive:green satin, bordered with brill- 
iant sea-weeds,.worked from: nature in filoselle 
and chenille. © The coloring was more vivid than 
we are accustomed to find among sea-weeds ; but 
if memory serve, the prototypes of that border 
were found: on the California coast, where all 
hues are more intense than in the East. »- 

A special prize of $50 offered by the president 
of the society for the most artistic example of 


-needle-work not included under the other heads, 


fell to Miss Blackwell for a decorative piece 
It was the head and 
bust. of @ woman in: the garb of one of the early 
centuries ;"the ground ‘of flesh-colored satin, and 
the costume exquisitely wrought:in silks. 

A vice-president’s prize. of $50 for the best 
design of outline-work on silk was secured by 
Miss Cora Thompson for a cover of pale gold- 
colored satin with a border of white cashmere. 
The centre was decorated with angels’ heads in 
outline, with mottoes done in a deeper shade of 
yellow silk, while the border. was ornamentally 
treated with gold silk outline-work. d 

The $25 prize for the best outline-work on lin- 
en was given to Miss M. L.;Morris for a set of 
doyleys, only remarkable for the great delicacy of 
material and execution. 

A prize of $25 for the best figure design for 
@ panel was awarded to Mr. William Walton for 
a horizontal panel representing a procession of 
ferninine figures on horseback, in bright-colored 
costumes of the twelfth or thirteenth century. 

These were the important awards; but there 
were several fine pieces of embroidery which 
should be mentioned, although, for technical and 
other reasons, they did not secure prizes. For in- 
stance, a beautiful portitre of cream white satin 
was wrought with ripening corn and orange-col- 
ored pumpkins, and was one of the freshest of 
the designs. A curtain for a summer dining- 
room of fine unbleached muslin was worked in 
broad horizontal bands of conveniionalized blos- 


soms in pale rose pink and blue filoselle, the 
stitches being few, bold, and effective. Two dogs’ 
heads on white linen or silk were the very oppo- 
site of the last piece in style, for the stitches were 
of blinding fineness, and apparently done-with,a 
spider’s web. Except for the sheeniness—almost 
like nature—of the dogs’ coats, the heads would 
have appeared to be pen-and-ink sketches. 

The society’s entries were numerous, and com- 
prised portiéres, stripes-for>chair backs, table- 
covers, folding - screens, bed-spreads, footstools, 
mirror draperies, and many other things. Among 
them) was a beautiful. curtain designed by Mr. 
Samuel. Colman,:and executed in the. society’s 
work-rooms, for Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt. It 
was made in horizontal bands of different colors 
and-widths. The topmost band was of dull olive 
plush, with beautiful embroidered birds upon it. 
Below this, a broad band of blue satin made the 
ground for graceful fleurs-de-lis. Under this 
again, a band of brown satin, with ornamental 
foils, while nearly the lower half of the hanging 
was of silvery brown-gray plush. _ Another por- 
tigre from Mr. Colman’s designs was of old gold 
plush and-satin, wrought very elaborately with 
pale shades of silks and crewels, so that the whole 
effect was like faint winter sunshine. 

To say that all this may be written of the ex- 
hibition without describing half of its beauty and 
merit is to say that it was of surprising excel- 
lence. The object of the society in offering the 
prizes was to stimulate taste and talent in mat- 
ters of original design, to induce excellent needle- 
workers to break away somewhat from .conven- 
tional and commonplace methods, and to encour- 
age in many ways the practical study of decorative 
needle-work. In these respects the results of the 
competition. have been very satisfactory, even 
when the embroideries are compared with the 
superb pieces of ancient work in the loan exhibi- 
tion held in connection with the competition, and 
which we have not space to describe. ' 

But in the exhibition, as a whole, it is easy t 
perceive the four years’ influence of an organiza- 
tion like the Society of Decorative Art in foster- 
ing and developing our native talent, 


COME AND GONE. 


Txovu cam’st when light and liberty: 
Had loosened every cry; 

Thou cam’st when star-lit sympathy; 
Illumined spring’s soft sky.: ; 

Thou: cam’st when: Day descending, 
Bathed in‘ her. new-born heat, 

With the twilight’s calm was blending, 
And we were glad to meet. 


Thou cam’st when Earth was glowin 
In universal joy, - ; 
When all her life was growing ; : 
Our brightest hopes he Spain 
Thou cam’st-when skylark, soaring 
On: high aspiring wing, 
His grateful. praise was pouring 
. In ceaseless carolling. 


Thou art gone! the sun is shining 
As if it knew no past; : 

And Earth, on flowers reclining, 
Forgets the wintry blast. 

But.my love can find no morrow 
Unlit. by yesterday, 

And. in vain it seeks to borrow 
The lith’om soul of May. 


Thou art gone! whilst gloom is shrouding i 
The hope which lingered yet; 
Thouzart gone! whilst: mists are clouding | 
‘Scenes we can ne’er forget. 
Thoughyin the hour of parting 
Farewells. must bring regret, 
May this balm come o’er its smarting— 
Tis better to have met! 


FROM NATURE'S STORE-HOUSE. 


MONG the strange things seen by Humboldt 
on: the slope of the Cerra Duida, he records 
the discovery of “shirt-trees.” 

They grow to the height of fifty feet, and to 
obtain these garments the natives cut cylindrical 
pieces two feet. in-diameter; through the upper 
opening peers the wearer’s head, and through lat- 
eral-slits. the arms are thrust. These.sack-like 
garments are seamless, and greatly resemble the 
ponchos and manos extensively used.in New 
Granada and Peru; as.we may easily. imagine, 
these comfortable coverings,of native growth are 


. extremely coarse in texture, but if travellers’ notes 
-are to be relied upon, are regarded as very stylish 


“business suits” for that section of country. 

What easy times the house-mothers of those 
regions must have, if, in addition, “a thread-and- 
needle tree” should chance to spring up near 
their simple dwellings—useful adjuncts when 
rents appear and “ patching season” approaches : 
their “shining steel,” a simple thorn growing at 
the end of the leaf of the maguey-tree ; the “ silk- 
en thread,” poetically speaking, a fibre which is 
attached to the thorn. The fortunate seamstress 
deftly plucks the thorn, warily draws forth the 
delicate line of thread, and she is ready.for her 
labor of love. 

In New Zealand may be found a strong dra- 
pery made from the fibre of trees, and when cov- 
ered with “impressed patterns,” as-is often the 
custom, a‘firm and even beautiful stuff. for gar- 
ments and house ornamentation may be obtained. 

The lace-tree, growing in the Indies, is utilized 
by the negresses to furnish material both rich and 
delicate for pleasant, comfortable garments. . 

Whenever one finds the cork-tree, a curious 
process may be observed, for the natives of 
those regions have deft fingers, and can, by dis- 
tending the bark of a little switch of the size of 
a quill, bring into shape a jaunty little cap, a con- 
venient bag, or a useful whip, all of them possess- 
ing the wonderful flexibility of articles manufac- 
tured with the finest cord, 


444 HARPER'S BAZAR. ; JULY 9, 1881. 


“MAMMA’S BIRTHDAY.” 


Frou A Paixtina ny Put Morris, A. R. A. 


FIRST PRIZE DESIGN FOR PORTIERE, BY MISS CARRIE TOWNSEND, OF ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


From THE Prize Design Exnipition oF THE New York Decorative Art Socizty.—[See Pace 443.] 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


JULY 9, 1881. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


I nave used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nervous 
debility, with most satisfactory results. 
—[Adv.] Portland, Me. 8. E. Syivesrer, M, D. 


Is there a harmless face powder? Yes; Riker’s 
American Face Powder is absolutely harmless and 
very beautiful in effect. Sold everywhere at 25 
cents per box. Those who prefer a liquid prepa- 
ration will find Riker’s Cream of Roses the most 
satisfactory article they can use.—[ Com.] 


Wuen a man is clawing around for a match at two 
A.M., and draws his best corn across the rocking chair, 
don’t he wish he had bought German Corn Remover 
the week before. Druggists sell it. 25 cents.—{Adv.] 


EEE 


Tuose who seek the purest and best will demand 
Hanford’s None Such Baking Powder. It is the high- 
est priced ‘powder in the market, but unlike all others 
contains no filling, therefore most economical.—{Cum.] 


Covyine Wuerr.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patlerns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. ‘This 
Wheel is eqnally useful for cntting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by a without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 


Royat Baxixe Powprr Co., New York. 


THE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE 


NEAR LONG BRANCH, 
Situated immediately on the Beach, will be opened 
on June 15th.—Female teachers and women who earn 
their living may apply for terms; &c., at the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th Street, New York. 


CK CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 


y <x Recommended by our best 

¢ or? ror? 8 peg as = ga to 
ealth. For sale by Chicago 

ern Sa on Corset Co..67 Washington St. 
ARRANTED: . Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 


MONEY REFUNDED $1 75. Lady Canvassing Ag'ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


y/ 
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Universally: prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 
27, rue Rambutean, Paris. 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 
‘ ps 
THURBER’S BIRD SEED, 
Properly. Mixed in 
2 1-lb. Cartoons. 
Our Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
ed, combined by an expert, 
(8) and neatly packed in one- 
a} pound cartoons, with a piece 
o)) of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
toon. If you wish your Birds 
to thrive, ask your Grocer for 
'THURBER’S Bird Seed; also 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 
ages to go with the Seed, 
Allen's Meldrum Deodorizer 
} ‘ 
Use this Toilet Powder to obviate odors of per- 
spiration, Wholesale Depot, 115 Fulton St., N. Y. 
NEW YORK’ SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
Ment, Established 1874. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON : 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


BROMA 


Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in health. 
To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. As a dict for 
children it is invaluable. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


SOMETHING NEW: 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE” 


FRONT PIECE, 
THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


It fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, coy- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both young and old. 


Being made of naturally wavy hair, they cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the head will deceive 
the eye of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 

Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying Parlors, now open. 

A fn)l assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on hand. 

Eugente’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS. 


RIE'S LAWN., 
Our Complete Set for $10. 


Cannot be equalled in this country. 


Jefferi’s Best IMPOR'TED SETS, $20, 
$25, $30, $35, $40, and $50. 
Our superior Match Tennis Ball, felt covered and 


cemented, per dozen by mail, All leading clubs 
that have given this ball a trial pronounee it supe- 
riorin firmness, and without the lumpy 
defect of the English ball. Send stamp for 
catalogue. PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 

124 & 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


Edson Blectro-Magnetic Garter 
CURES NEURALGIC PAINS, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
CRAMPS,cto, DevxLors the LEG, 
ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, adds maxveLLous 
G@RACE AND ELASTICITY TO THE 
STEP, and puts an end to Iti 
Suarey and Dwarrep Loos, 
Substantially made of best Sixx, 
Savin on Corron Wenpine. Beau- 
tifulin appearance. 
PRICES : One inch, al! Silk or 
Satin, French Elastic Webbing 
usual colors), Ladies’, $1.50; 
en's, $2 - Misses’ $1; Chil 
dren’s (very soft and clastic), 75 
centa. English Elastic Cotton 
‘Webbing (one inch wide,) La- 
dies’, $1 ; Men's, $1.25 ; Misses’, 
75 cents, Sent to any address, 
it-paid, on receip tof Postal 
Rope? Order or Registered Let- 
ter. Send for circular. LONDON 
ELECTRIC FABRIO ©O., 144 
DuaneSt.,N. ¥. P, 0. Box 4048, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements: from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
SEWING 


SINGER sicune SENT. 


To get good agents everywhere, we 
will make extraordinary induce- 
ments on a sample machine, latest im- 
proved Singer, nickel-plated wheel, 
ALL attachmen's. gre 

A. P. WHITK & CO., Gen. A 

106 Fifth Ave., Chicago, 2 


50 All Gold, Chromo, and Lit’g Cards (no 2 alike), 
JV Name on, 10c. Ciewron Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 


PURE SUGAR. 


Bya recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as g/ucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under: various brands, but all# 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘** New Process ” in addition to other 
brands, 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put» it up in barrels 
and half barrels, 

Inside each eaeg Je will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows: 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined, Neither Glucose, Mu- 
viate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their 
sugar in our original packages, either 
whole barrels, 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 


HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 
DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO, 


117 WALL STREET, NEw York. 
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DR. WARNER’S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material, 

> called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone, 


A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks, with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affect- 
ed by cold, heat, or moist- 
ure. 


For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1 25, 
WARNER BRO’s, 
372 Broadway, N.Y. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 


for Household Decoration. Send 8c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 

ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds, 
BEATTY’S only $65. Pianos, $125 up. £27 Illus. 
Ghralog. Pure. Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


3 LOVELY Moss-Rose & Ass’t. Chromo Cards, 
name on, lie. A 32-col. story paper Free with 
every order. American Carp Co., West Haven, Conn, 
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RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.) 
Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). To suit all complexions, Per 


box, 25 cents, 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 


SARAH BERNHARDT, MARIE ROZE, 


MINNIE HAUK, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Eytinge, 

_ Maud Granger, 
Mile. Angele, 
Kitty Blanchard, 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


ETELKA GERSTER, FANNY DAVENPORT, 
Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 
Linda Dietz, 
Effie Ellsler, 
Marie Litta, 

E. von Stamwitz, 


Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Rogers, 


and many others, 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 


Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 
Three Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. Large bottles, 50 cents. This is beyond all doubt the Purrst and 
Most Satisractory Skin Lotion in existence, being Posirrvery Guaranteed free from Arsenio, Conrosivs 


Sustimartez, Leap, Bismoru, Cuarx, Wurttina, MaGnesta, Or ANYTHING detrimental. 


Sold everywhere. 


The above articles are manufactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable drug firms in the City, 
viz: WM. B. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between @ist and 22d Streets, New York, 


|EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a eatefel eppiication of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3 and Ib., labelled 


JAMES EPPS & 0O., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonvon, Ene. 
Also, Epps's Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


The Howard Manufacturing Co., 
No. 364 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 


THE 


ANTI-TANGLE ATTACHMENT 


KNITTING COTTON 


Has won popular favor and may be found 
in all the large cities. 
FOR SALE BY 


Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions, 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


) The unparalleled success of 
j , this chaning addition to a 
° lady’s toilet is due to their 
if CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by 10 means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
‘ They make a thin face appear full—soften 
GM’ the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look 80 observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal ae and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 oO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchang ne To be had ONLY of MES, 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street. 


THES DINGEE “& CONARD: CO?S 


5 splen 


$i; 12 for $2; 19 for $3; 
AWAY, tt Premiums int extras, more 
than most establishments Our NEW G 
legantly tlust 
ea — 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO, 
Rose Growers, ‘West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


acom; 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom, It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
TEETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 


a beneficial effect on the TeeTH and Gums. 
Impure Breatn, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 


use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


YOUR NAMES, Socarasl0¢ 

New styles, by best artists: , Birds, Gold 
Chromos, Landscapes, Water Scenes etc,—no two alike. 
Agent's Com Sample Book,25c. Great variety 
Adoortioing and Bevel Kage rare save = to dealers 
an ntera, mples Fancy Cards, . 
adaross” SEEVENS BROS: box Sy Nowistord, Ob 


JULY 9, 1881. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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RIDLEY’ 


Fashion Magazine, 
SUMMER NUMBER 


NOW READY. 


LARGELY ILLUSTRATED. 


IT GIVES THE 


LATEST FASHIONS 


AND A COMPLETE CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES 

AFFIXED TO EACH ITEM, AND CONTAINS IN 

GENERAL VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR 

THOSE LIVING AT A DISTANCE FROM NEW 

YORK ON THE MANY PERPLEXING QUES- 
TIONS OF 


WHAT TO WEAR 


AND HOW TO OBTAIN IT. 


TO FAMILIES 


Sojourning out of Town during 
the Summer Months, 
THIS PUBLICATION WILL BE FOUND AN IN- 
VALUABLE GUIDE AND ASSISTANCE. 


St?” It gives the Lowest New York Prices, 
and full information to aid intelligent 
and economical Shopping by Mail. 


SINGLE No., 15c.; SUBSCRIPTION, 50c. per annum. 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SUITS; 
DRY GOODS, DRESS SILKS, BOYS’ CLOTH- 
ING, SUN. UMBRELLAS, YANKEE NOTIONS, 
HOSIERY, SHOES, HARDWARE, 


And in fact everything needful for the 
Household, Toilet, or Amusement. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 3118 Grand St, 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 


Established Half a Century. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


New and elegant designs in Black Fringes, 
Gimps, and Buttons, samples of which will 
be sent on application stating about what 
price goods are wanted. Colored Fringes 
made to match samples, with Buttons to 
correspond, 

P.S.—Wholesale Department, second and 
third floors. 


The Salvator for invalids and the Aged. An 
incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 

A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 


———$< 
‘HIS justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation, is, 
in composition, rinet pally, the GLUTEN de- 
rived ‘om the WHITE WINTER FLINT 
WHEAT CEREAL, a sold extract, the inven- 
tion of an eminent Chemist. it has not only been 
highly recommended but certified to by a large 
number of Chemists and Physicians--representing 
a vey high egree of medical science--as the 
SAFEST, OST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 
D FOR GROWTH ips b Egg pees 
Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 
Unlike those preparations made from ani: or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition-- 


That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Blood. 
That which Is easy of Digestion--never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders incidental to childhood. 


And, while it would pe difficult to conceive of 
anything in Food or Dessert more Creamy or de- 


licious, or more omreanine Se ean mening as 
an aliment in_ Fevers, Imo omplaints 
Dyspepsia and General waste its Medicinal 
Excellence in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 
Dysentery, or Diarrhoea and Cholera 


ntum, 
INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 


| y} A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outiitfree. Address Truz & Co.,Augusta,Maine, 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 


ELEGANT SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


A_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 


ovo BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 0 OFANCY Goobs. 
DOMESTICS. ‘CO Unperwear. 
LINENS. 0” CO LACES. 

Oo a) 
a) es) 
Oo a) 
a) oO 

x x 
<n 


| Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., | 
New York City. 


°, JONES 


SHOES. 0 


O Curtiery. 
Uruorsrery. oO OCROCKERY. 
FURNITURE. 9 O° GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. O _A_0 REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &0. -\VHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 


Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Unegnalled inducements to out-of-town residents, 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JONES 8th Avenue JONES 


and 19th St. 
NEW YORK. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


No.6 West 14th St., No. 9 Rue de Clery, 
NEW YORK. PARIS. 
IMPORTERS. 

Come and see our beautiful new store. To meet the de- 
mands of the advancing season we are making a Great 
Reduction in Prices of allour FIRST-CLASS GOODS, 
as we keep noothers. The nove ties in Millinery for the 
PASSING week are “THE HINDOO,” “ PAROLE,” 
“TROQUOIS,” and “ OBELISK.” COACHING and 
RACE-COURSE HATS. 

The “CHIC” or “‘MASCOTTE” remains the lead- 
ing Walking Hat for City wear. The ‘*NAIAD” and 
“DONA SOL” for Mountain and Seaside use. 

COACHING CLUB BOUQUETS 
DE CORSAGE, with Montures to match, for Grooms 
and headgear of Horses, in all Flowers of the season, 
with exclusive combinations. Bridal Garnitures and 
Veils, and Parures for Evening Dresses. TROPICAL 
LEAF PLANTS and FLOWERS, for the Jardiniere. 

OSTRICH and FANCY FEATHERS, MILLINERY 
TRIMMINGS and ORNAMENTS. 

Come and see our Beautiful New Stores. 
I, LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year....... Gehte oes 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year..........+. sense 400 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containiug works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurrs. 


t@- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ROLLING CHAIR. 


2 (RECLINING 


Sena fo’ to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO0., New Haven, 


Conn. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
6 East 14th Street, 


Importers of all materials for HONITON and POINT 
LACE MAKING and ARTISTIC EMBROIDERY. 
“How to Make Lace,” 50c. Pattern Book, 25c. Send 
8c. for Illustrated Catalogue and samples. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 
POPULAR DRY GOODS STORE. 


GREAT SALE THIS WEEK OF 


COLORED BUNTINGS 


At 17c. per yard, all wool. These goods were bought 
at the late auction sales, and are very cheap. 
Also, large stock of 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


Bought at the same sale, Will be sold at $1 per yard 
for the Colors, and $1 25 for the Blacks, ‘These Silks 
are decided bargains, 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. ¥. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0, 


CANTON MATTINGS. 


A FULL LINE OF 
WHITE, 
CHECK, 

And FANCIES. 


ALSO, 
Best American, and English Brussels, Mo- 
quette, Tapestry, and Ingrain 


CARPETS, 


At Extremely Low Prices for the balance 
of the Season. 


Broadway & (9th St 


The 
That Acts at the Same, Time on 


e Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneyspe 


SA This combined action gives it wonderful 


The Only Remedy 


power to cure all diseases. 
AWhy Are We Sick 7 


(Sawa a 

Because we allow these great organs to be- 

A come clogged or torpid, and hi 
« 


isonous hu- 
mors are therefore forced into the blood 
that should be expelled naturally. : 


Biliousness Piles, Constipation, Kidne; 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 


@ 


: 


$1.00. 


for % 
WELLS, 21 SON & CO., Proprietors, 


{_ (Willsend post paid.) 
ry: t 2 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
i 0 $ () Address Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$55 66 Agents’ profit per Week. Will 


rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
. G. Rivgout & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 


Saat terms N states te inte, pn SUCCE 
At LESLAPIES 


LOSITION with PARTICULARS, 
M. RICHARDSON & CO., 104 W. 42d St., New York, 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 free, Address H. Hatierr & Co.,Portland,Maine, 


to beaut 
appears 


1 WAS DREADFULLY AFRAIO 
pes FEVER WOULD 


every instance it has 
BUT 
HAS SETTLED THAT. ful: 


cacy. 
WITHA LOVELY GUCCESS) 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to he considered handsome. 
is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
andsome, even if her features are not perfect, 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time iu procuring and applying 


LAIRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It.will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is Rand harmless. 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New Yor 
pronounced entirely free frum any material injurious to the health or skin. i 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
iven entire satisfaction. Ladies, if you desire to be bean- 
tiful, give LAIRD’'S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


- Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 838 John Street, N.Y. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


City, and 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIS? OF NEW BOOKS 


I: 
THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 


TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions. In bre- 
vier type. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 45 
cents; Faull Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents. 


IL 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Lonis XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) From 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M.G. Patuatn. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


III. 

UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 
trasted with its Earlier and Later History; being the 
Cunningham Lectures for 1880. By Joun Cairns, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 

ology and Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 

College, Edinburgh. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

Iv, 

HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eres Sargent. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 

Dre 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-.BOOK FOR 1881. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East; being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Treland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 
W. Pemproke Ferriper. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (1881). In Three Volumes, 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, 

Vou. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland, 
Vou. If.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vor. ILL—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
52 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA, 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Aathor of ‘*The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Ilus- 
trated, Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

VI. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS, 
Edited, with Notes, by Witriam J. Rourr, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 
cents; Paper, 40 cents. 

VIII. 

THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America. 
By Henuy Canor Lover. 8vo, Half Leather, $3 00. 

1X. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books. 
Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
and Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends. By 
Wit How Wyiir, 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

a 

THE HISTORY OF A MOUNTAIN. By Enrséx 
Reotvs, Author of ‘The Earth,” “The Ocean,” &c. 
Translated from the French by Bertha Ness and 
Jvbn- Lillie. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

XL 


LORD BEACONSFIELD. By Grore Branprs, 
tu 


Translated by Mrs. George rge. 4to, Paper, 
15 cents. 
XII. 
FROUDE’S CASAR. Cesar. A Sketch. By James 


Antuony Froupr, Editor of “Reminiscences b 
Thomas Carlyle.” 12mo, Cloth, with Portrait an 
Map, 60 ceuts; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

Xt. 

METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS. 
Metternich, 1773-1829. Edited by Prince Riouarp 
Merrerniou. The Papers Classitied and Arranged 
by M. A. de Klinkowstrém. Translated by Mrs. 
Alexander Napier. Four Parts, 4to, Paper, 20 cents 
each. Also, in 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

XIV. 

DEAN STANLEY’S CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS, 
Christian Tustitutions, Essays on Ecclesiastical 
Subjects. By A. P. Sraniuy, D.D., Dean of West- 
miuster, 12mo, Cloth, 50 ceuts. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Visited on the Children. 
!i! By Groner H. Herworrn. $1 00. 


Memoirs of Prince 


By Tuo. Gurr. 20 cents. 


At the Seaside, and other Stories. By Mary Crorw - 
Hay. 15 cents. 


A Child of Nature. By Roserr Buowanan. °15 cents, 


My First Offer, and other Stories. By Mary Crom 
AY. 15 cents. 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Anthor of ‘Golden- 
Rod, au Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. By Watrer Besant and 
James Riok. 20 cents. __ 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne Beanz. 20 cents. 


Who was Paul Grayson? By Joun Hasperron. Il- 


lustrated. $1 00. 
Harry Joscelyn. By Mra. Oxsemine, 20 cents. 
Beside the River. By KatuanizS. Macquor. 20cts. 
My Love. By E. Lynn Lixrom. 20 cents, 
Robinson Crusoe. By DAnten Deror. 20 cents. 


Miss Williamson’s Divagations. By Miss Tuaokerar 
(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


et? Hanrrer & Broruerns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


C3" Hauren’s Catarocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanrps, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


‘Lady Agents Superaierat eae 
PrSer hides Goes tecpaniar BO USED, 


a 


FACETLA. 


A urrtie girl of twelve years, the daughter of a 
clergyman, was asked, ‘‘ Sadie, does your papa ever 
preach the same sermon twice?” After thinkin a 
moment, Sadie replied, ‘* Yes, sir, I think he does; But 
I think he hollers in different places.” 


ees 
A ular clergyman recently delivered a lecture to 
his shioners assembled upon the interesting sub- 
ject of “Fools.” There was naturally a very large 
audience, and the rush for seats was munch angment- 
ed. by the form in which the admission tickets were 
nted. The inscription ran thus: “ Lecture on 
‘ools, Admit one.” 


————_———— 
The young man who wants to get up with the sun 
must not sit up too late with the daughter. 


See Sa a 
An ingenious mother who has long been bothered 
by the fastidionsness of her children at table has at 
last discovered a way of circumventing them. She 
places what she wants each child to eat before its 
neighbor at table, and of course each cries for what 
the other has, and the ends of justice are promoted. 


« —_~-—— 

An old lady of his flock once called upon Dr. Gill 
with a grievance. The doctor’s neck-bands were too 
long for her ideas of ministerial humanity, and after 
a long harangue on the sin of pride, she intimated 
that she had brought a pair of scissors with her, and 
would be pleased if her dear pastor would permit her 
to cut them down to her notions of prop ety. The 
doctor not only listened patiently, but handed over the 
offending white bands to be operated upon. When 
she had cut them to her satisfaction and returned the 
bibs, it was the doctor's turn. 

r) Now,” said he, “you must do me a good turn 

80. 


“Yes, that I will, doctor. What can it be?” 

“Well, you have something about you which is a 
deal too long, and which causes me no end of trouble, 
and I should like to see it shorter.” . 

“Indeed, dear sir, I will not hesitate. What is it? 
Here are the scissors; use them as gen please.” 

“Come, then,” said the sturdy divine, “good sis- 
ter, put out your tongue.” 


——>—- 
A Terrorat Trvra.—Woman tempted man to eat, 
but he took to drink himself. 


po 
“My friend has a reverence for the truth,” said a 
baronet to a gentleman. 
“So I perceive,” was the reply, “ for he always keeps 
a respectable distance from it.” 


pak a eS 

A Barou or Quentes.—These pertinent queries are 
| ee a by a curious exchange: What does billet 

eux? What check did counter sign? Who ever saw 
a hood wink? Who ever saw a pig iron? What does 
egg plant? Why did the thunder bolt? Who ever 
heard a fvot ball? What did the dew drop? Whete 
does clock work? What did plough share? Who 
ever saw,a Wheel wright? For whom did penny 
weight? Whom did tin foil? What did brandy smash? 
What be Ear plot? Why was grape shot? What 
did the pick pocket 2. Whom did the goose berry? Is 
it jokes that jim cracks? 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
“* Been to school, my papi’ “Yes, sir.” “ Gradu- 
ated?” “ Yes, sir.” “ Well, look here: four pounds 
of salmon at fifty cents a pound, what would that be ?” 
“ Two dollars, sir.” ‘* Quite right, my boy, Here's a 
dime for you. But stop a moment. What would 
twenty pounds of salmon at five cents be?” ‘Why, 
stale, to be sure. Wholesale it's thirty cents.” 


JULY 9, 1881, 


AS 


1864. 


1868. ame i 8 
OF THE FRENCH BONNET. 


PACKING UP FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Omnisus Driver. “’Stonishin' the amewsment the arry-stocracy finds in it, sir. 
good thing, y’ know, sir: gives ’em fresh air, an 
loons—leastways the clubs, I mean, sir,” . 


Anceuina, “There's no necessity for such dreadful language, Edwin. I've only Three more Skirts to 
put in, and then there will be plenty of room for your few things if you press them down." 
[Edwin ts dubious. 


’ 


COACHING. 


a 


% 
C) 


But p’rhaps it’s a 
’ occypies their minds, an’ keeps ‘em out o’ the beer sa- 


A rather verdant young man, conceited and censo- 
rious, while talking to a young lady at a party, point- 
ed toward a couple that he ey to be in an ad- 
joining room, and said, ‘ Just look at that conceited 
young prig! Isn't it perfectly absurd for such boys 
to go into society ?” 

“Whi,” exclaimed his companion, “ that isn’t a 
door ; it’s a mirror.” 


es 
A Dutchman repeated the adage, “ Birds mit one 
fedder goes mit demselves.” 
ee 
“Tl join you presently,” as the minister said to the 
young couple as he went for the church key. 


pede s YEW e 
A man is more likely to forget his sweetheart than 
his first pipe. : 


A doctor went out for a day’s hunting, and on com- 
ing home complained that he hadn’t killed anything. 
‘That’s because you didn’t attend to your k 
mate business,” said his wife. 
> 


LOVE. 
Sur. “‘ Why is love always peace as a child?” 
Hr, “Because it never the age of experi- 


Sur. “Still, old men have been known—” 
Hr. “ Yes; but they were in their second child- 


hood. : 

When two gushing young women make a dis- 
lay of bidding each other good-by, it may be called 
“much adieu about nothing.” 

pee - 


ALL RIGHT UP TO Now.—A young counsel com- 
menced his stammering 8) with the remark. 
“The unfortunate client who appears by me—” and 
came to a full stop. Beginning again, after an em- 
barrassed pause, with a repetition of the remark, 
“‘My unfortunate client,” he did not find his fluency 
of speech quickened by the calm raillery of the judge, 
who in , in the softest tone, “Pray go on; 
so far, the Court is quite with you.” 


————>.—_ . 
Lapres 1s Warrinc—Middle-aged spinsters, 


—_———__ 
There is said to be an old lady one hundred and sev- 
en yma old who does not wear spectacles, and whose 
sight is just as good as ever it was. She was born 
blind, ° 
There is a story told of a fine old Cornish squire who 
only drank brandy on two occasions—when he had 
had goose for dinner, and when he had not, 7 
£ a 
A store-keeper, having paid some fruitless visits to 
one of his customers, called a few days ago for an in- 
stallmert of his debt. But the customer, expecting 


‘him, told her ap lad of five years, to say she was 


“in the toon.” Accordingly, when the man called, 
and asked, ‘‘ Where is your mother to-day ?” the boy 
promptly replied, ‘‘In the toon.” 

“What toon ?” asked the merchant. 

The boy, having no further instructions from his 
mother, went to the next room, and shouted, ‘* Mither, 
what toon are ye at? he wants to ken.” 


THOROUGHNESS. 


Anas Matizpa. “And do you study Geography, 

anet?” m 

; Janet. “Geography! I should /4ink so, indeed |” 
Aunt Maricopa. “ Where’s Niagara Falls?” 
Janet. “ Niagara Falls! Oh, we haven’t got as 

far as that, We've only got as far as Asia.” 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


Wo. 88 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, tssued 
Fuly 5, opens with an article on “Canoes and 
Canoeing,” tllustrated by spirited shelches of the 
recent vegatta of the New York Cance Club, 
drawn by Davipson. Zhe number also con- 
tains“ Fourth of Fuly in Kevim,” and“ Was the 
Day a Failure?” two Fourth-of-Fuly stories, by 
W. O. SroDDARD and KvrHanrinE R. McDow- 
ELL; “Jeremy Black's Fourth of July,” a poem 
by Howarb Pye, slustrated by the author ; 
“ The Bell-Ninger of 1776,” a poem by Many A. 
DP. SransBury; “ Grandpa's Drum,” a full- 
page picture by KELLY ; one chapler each of the 
serial stories,“ The Cruise of the‘ Ghost,” and 
“Aunt Ruth's Temptation” ; several Fourth-of- 
Fuly Comics ; and other attractions, 


arn Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriplions of Ladies’ Boating Cos- 
tumes; Muslin, Batiste, Nun’s Veiling, Salteen, 
Surah, Foulard, and other Summer Dresses ; 
Morning Wrappers ; Girls’ and Boys’ Suits; In- 
SJants’ Robes ; Collars, Cuffs, and Cravats ; an 
elegant Portiere; anew and beautiful Embroider. 
ed Tidy ; and various fancy articles. The same 
Number will contain the opening of a charming 
Novelette, entitled “Miss ANDERKSON’S COLORS,” 
by the popular novelist ¥.W. ROBINSON ; the 
continuation of Mrs. Ho#y’s thrilling story, 
* THE QUESTION OF CAIN”; a magnificent Dou- 
BLE-PAGE Art ILLusrrarion, being No. LV. of 
“Types of Beauty” ; and many other choice lit- 
erary and pictorial attractions. 


METHOD. 


HAKSPEARE and his fellows had a use- 

ful word in their vocabulary which the 
toiling generations have lost in their transit 
across three centuries. Undue hurry, fe- 
verish haste, confused activity, they called 
“festination,” antithetically to “ procrasti- 
nation.” We think of that age as sober- 
paced, tranquil, with time for all things. 
Kings and queens cuuld make “ progresses” 
to visit their grateful subjects, and stay, 
junketing, as long as they liked. Parlia- 
ments might adjourn to go a-Maying, not 
always with Truth, Hope, and Poesy. The 
common people kept all sorts of holidays. 
It is said that SHAKSPEARE himself had some- 
times to be dragged home from the fascina- 
tions of shovel-board at the old inn across 
the way to finish the waiting scene. 

“Festination” belongs to us rather than 
to them, one would say, for though we have 
lost the word, we have increased the evil it 
stood for. We live in a rampage of haste, 
a fury of effort, a whirl of occupation. We 
say the time is overexacting; that no one 
can do the innumerable things demanded of 
him. 

Yet it often happens that the most lei- 
surely people are they who accomplish most. 
They seem to have some spell to command 
the dumb forces of nature to their service. 
They are always busy, but never hurried. 
And if need or sympathy makes some sud- 
den demand upon their tiiue, they cau al- 
ways honor it. 

The secret of this comfortable accomplish- 
ment is always method in work. WALTER 
Scott, that miracle of performance, wrote 
tu a young friend: “Do instantly whatever 
is to be done; take the hours of reflection 
or recreation after business, and never be- 
fore it. When a regiment is under march, 
the rear is often thrown into coufusion be- 
cause the front does not move steadily and 
without interruption. It is the same with 
business. If that which is first in haud is 
not instantly, steadily, and regularly dis- 
patched, other things accumulate behind, 
till affairs begin to press all at once, and no 
human brain can stand the confusion. Pray’ 
mind this. It is one of your weak points, a 
habit of mind it is that is very apt to beset 
inen of intellect and talent, especially when 
their time is not filled up regularly, but is 
left to their own arrangement. But it is 
like the ivy round the oak, and ends by lim- 
iting, if it does not destroy, the power of 
manly and necessary exertion.” 

Health often fails under the stress of mul- 
tiplied demands on the “now.” And even 
if that does not yield, work must be per- 
functory, servile, and thankless with such 
conditions... All the elasticity, joyousness, 
and freedom which we were meant to bring 
to our tasks fade out. We go our weary 
round as slaves, and not as heroes, driven, 
not compelling. Every night is a supreme 
relief from low labor, not the rewarding rest 
of cheerful industry. And the last sleep 
seems less the pause before the new and in- 
finite activities than the end of these har- 
assing mortal toils. 


Moreover, when the sense of hurry is upon 
us, and we go from one occupation to an- 
other, driven as by the lash, the brain takes 
its full impression of nothing which comes 
in contact with it. All our mental photo- 
graphs are blurred and indistinct. Not only 
is the pleasure lost which we should take 
from every new scene, but the habit of 
mind becomes inaccurate. It is the uni- 
versal complaint among very busy people 
that they are losing their memory. This 
merely means that before the impression 
they desired to retain, from reading, or con- 
versation, or vision, was fixed upon the sen- 
sitive plate of the brain, another image fell 
upon it and blotted out the first. 

It would be bad enough if this dim and 
confused mental state were all the penalty 
that the sufferer pays. But he can not re- 
port with exactness what he does not recall 
with clearness. He not only confounds his 
impressions, he may even reverse them. 
And many a man and woman bear the stig- 
ma of uutruthfulness who are perfectly up- 
right in intention, but who would describe 
themselves as “ hurried to death.” 

There is a broad field here for the pre- 
vention of cruelty. But each reforming 
society must be of a private nature, and 
composed of an individual offender. All 
these industrial inebriates say, with per- 
fect truth, that nobody could work harder 
than they do. What they need is to work 
less, but do more. If to-morrow every one 
of these vexed housekeepers, these worn-out 
mothers, these busy farmers and profession- 
al men, would plan the day’s work, one thing 
to dovetail into another, and then refuse to 
touch any one until its due place was reach- 
ed, the sun would go down upon a commu- 
nity wondering within itself, like the little 
old womau in the nursery tale, “if this be 
I, as I suppose it be.” 

Of course cast-iron regulations can not 
be made for adults, as—more’s the pity— 
they are made for children. There will be 
breaks aud hinderances. But if the habit 
of method be once established, all these 
yield, like the earth to CorioLanus. And 
to go out of our perfunctory drudging round 
into the fair freedom of the heritage of the 
whole world is worth a vigorous fight with 
the fixed custom of a life-time. We should 
have a new line in our copy-books, that this 
moral might be impressed on children at an 
early age: “If Procraftination be the pie 
of time, not less is Fegtitiation time’s tyrant, 
torturer, assassin.” That was a fine saying 
of Sir AMYA8 PAULETT, “ Let us stay a little, 
that we may make au end the sooner.” 


THE LITERARY WOMAN. 


HE literary woman is no longer a cen- 
tury plant, and her blossoming into 
print does not convulse the world with 
wonder and excitement; there is no liter- 
ary earthquake nowadays when she ap- 
pears, no question as to whether she has 
stepped out of her sphere or mistaken her 
vocation; she is accepted as a matter of 
course, as another aspirant for bread and 
butter, as one who has chosen to apply her 
talents to letters rather than to millinery 
or teaching—or rather she is one who seeks 
to teach in a larger school than the normal 
or the college. She has already so many 
companions following in her wake or lead- 
ing the way that she is conspicuous only as 
her work rises above or falls below that of 
her sex. To be sure, she is always supplied 
with admirers, who write her love-letters, 
who predict a career for her, who believe 
themselves the heroines of her novels, who 
see the reflection of their own inner con- 
sciousness in her poems, who submit their 
manuscripts to her approval, and who beg 
her autograph. She holds to-day, perhaps, 
as sure a position in the literary market as 
her lord and master, and the time is past 
when she can be patronized by him; and 
though it wmay be said that her path wan- 
ders through the valleys of imagination and 
sentiment, yet who can predict that she may 
not presently penetrate to the enchanted 
regions of the sciences, when we remember 
that Mary SoMERVILLE has been her pio- 
neer; that she may not follow the stars in 
their courses, and tame the electric forces to 
propel her chariot wheels? It has been sup- 
posed that the literary woman knew noth- 
ing but literature, and that very imperfect- 
ly; that she could rhyme, but could not rea- 
son; that she could manufacture novels 
bardly as heavy as her bread; that her mind 
was well stored with the fancies of the great 
poets and the opinions of the deep think- 
ers, from which she distilled her own sub- 
tleties, as the bee transforms the pollen into 
honey, but that the net result was a house- 
hold at sixes and sevens; that literary ab- 
sorption and the comforts of a home were 
incompatible. But because a woman is ac- 
quainted with the philosophy of Hrcet, 
does it disable her for understanding the 
cookery of Miss PARLOA? Because she can 
turn a pretty sentence, may she not turn her 
gowns and her carpets as.adroitly? Will 


she not be better able to make the fireside 
cheerful, the table inviting, the house at- 
tractive, because she brings to the duty a 
disciplined and cultivated intellect? Be- 
cause one’s mind is well ordered and fur- 
nished, shall one be suspected of a disorder- 
ed household or a shabby wardrobe? How- 
ever slovenly in her toilette the literary 
woman may have been in the past, how- 
ever oblivious of the trifles that embellish 
daily existence, however anxious for celeb- 
rity, at the present she courts fashion, is 
not so abandoned to pure reason but she 
covets and collects bric-a-brac, while she 
does not write for fame so much as for gold 
and for expression. 


MANNERS AT A WATERING- 
PLACE. 

i HEN Ouida wrote her rather coarse de- 

scription of the manners of English wo- 
men at Trouville, in her novel of Moths, and de- 
scribed the bathing costume of the ladies of rank, 
the critics called her immoral. So when the re- 
porter of a newspaper goes to Long Branch and to 
Narragansett, and describes what he sees on the 
beach, the people ery out against the license of 
newspapers. The fact remains in both instances 
that the novelist and the reporter but described 
what they saw. Nor did they overdraw the picture. 

There is no doubt but that a certain careless- 
ness is born of the free and easy intimacy of a 
watering-place, and of the necessary déshabillé 
of sea-bathing, which is detrimental, Certainly 
it is not desirable that a young woman should, in 
the tight-rope sleeveless dress of an athlete, go 
swimming out to a yacht at New London, in full 
sight of three thousand people, and in the pres- 
ence of all the squadron of the New York Yacht 
Club, and when there, float while she drinks a 
cun of coffee. It is a great proof of her excel- 
lent swimming, but it is not an elegant or in- 
structive spectacle to the smiling stranger who 
believes in female modesty. The plan of men 
and women bathing together at a public water- 
ing-place is open to great objections, and these 
innovations upon propriety are keeping many 
people with young daughters away from water- 
ing-places. 

To be commented upon by a set of gazers on 
the beach for an outrage upon propriety is sup- 
posed by some women to be fashion and fame. 
No people like to live so thoroughly in public as 
Americans do. There is a certain class who like 
to live and enjoy themselves at watering-places, 
in hotels, who have no idea of reserve or of retire- 
ment, and yet who are very much shocked when 
they hear themselves called by certain ugly names. 

The small watering-places are h 8 of scan- 
dal, the people on the piazza having nothing else 
to do but to talk about each other. Every couple 
is watched, and there is a keen-eyed woman in 
every corner who sees all that is going on, and 
sometimes much that is not. At the large water- 
ing-places there is less gossip, but often a sort of 
general disregard for appearances much noticed 
by foreigners. This is very unfortunate for the 
innocent girls who wish to be in the fashion, and 
who, in the freshness of youthful spirits, scarcely 
know where impropriety begins. They are the 
ones who are injured. They should always be on 
the watch, be careful what company they keep, 
for there are jaundiced critics amongst that group 
of silent observers who will not give them the 
benefit of the doubt if vivacity betray them into 
what may look like fastness and loudness of man- 
ner. As the very atmosphere of a pent-up crowd 
is dangerous and deadly, so does the moral at- 
mosphere of a large and unpent crowd appear to 
be dangerous to some spirits. The happy, gay 
audacity of some pretty woman will have a large 
following ; because some people can do a “ fast” 
thing and be admired for it, others have the 
feeling that they can also do it, and so the trou- 
ble grows, for followers never equal the original 
in grace. 

Nothing is so conspicuous as a watering-place 
hotel flirtation ; and yet, although it may be se- 
verely scandalous, as between two married peo- 
ple, or a married man and an unmarried girl, we 
do not find that it is always put down, or that it 
attracts the attention, perhaps, even of a girl’s 
mother, Three thousand other people see it, and 
are prone enough to write about it and talk about 
it to the ends of the earth, but the parties most 
interested are like ostriches with their heads in 
the sand. ; 

It is a noted fact thafall kinds of adventurers 
make their start in our society at a watering- 
place. There is no severity of etiquette possible 
at a hotel, where the picnic, the lawn tennis, the 
boating party, the whist of an evening, or the 
cotillion brings all the guests together. It is eti- 
quette to bow and speak to these friends of a 
day, and every person who has dignity and re- 
sei've of character can well afford to do so. But 
when it comes to a closer acquaintance, a flirta- 
tion or a love affair, which grows naturally out 
of this easily begun intimacy, how much harm 
have the disguised couriers, the false princes, the 
uncertain women of foreign antecedents, done at 
a watering-place and after ‘ 

Ladies should not lounge about the piazzas in 
tea gowns, or appear at the early dinner in too full 
toilette, at a large watering-place. It is always 
vulgar. A quiet style of dress and an absence of 
jewelry are in the best taste. To conduct herself 
so that she will not be conspicuous is the instinct 
of every well-bred lady. She dresses quietly:; she 
thinks of the small proprieties ; she is‘low-voiced, 
and polite to every one; she does not seize upon 
the best chair on the piazza, or the most desirable 
window. In her way she tries to help along the 
amusements of the place, and is the first to sug- 
gest the private theatricals, the tableaux, the 
charades, or to invite Mrs. Tremulo to sing those 


pretty ballads which every one likes. A well- 
bred amiable woman can give tone to a whole 
season at one of the smaller watering-places, 

Saratoga is too vast for this. It is a great 
glittering serpent, gay with a thousand colors, 
and always changing. It would seem impossible 
that any one could be conspicuous or talked about 
at Saratoga, yet the season always produces some 
female Curtius who has jumped into the gulf, and 
does contrive to be talked about. Perhaps she 
does not dislike it, unfortunately. She calls it 
fame. 

At Newport, which is a happy combination of 
home and watering-place, the public effect is bet- 
ter than at any of our fashionable resorts. There 
is very litle gossip, very little vulgarity, and very 
little that is to be condemned. It presents the 
pleasant spectacle of a group of elegant people 
who are all enjoying themselves in a very quiet 
and unobtrusive way. There is no Trouville dis- 
play on the beach. 

Amongst men there is generally a scape-goat 
who contrives to fasten the scandalous tongues 
upon himself at a large watering-place. He is a 
gambler, a drunkard, and worse, and the amuse- 
ment of the scandal-mongers is to invent some 
new tale of horrors in which Gilmarten plays a 
distinguished part, whether guilty or not. 

“T went away from Long Branch for a week,” 
said a wit of Philadelphia, ‘and when I got back 
I found no one had a rag of character left.” 

It is this wholesale gossip and slander, this 
love of dissecting character, which is the great 
bane of watering-place life. 

Seen from a philosophical point of view, our 
watering-place life ought to be new, refreshing, 
and delightful. We go from all parts of the 
country to meet each other at some charming 
spot, to interchange experiences, to gain new 
ones. The health-giving waters of Saratoga, the 
breezes of Long Branch, and the revivifying air 
of Narragansett ought to make us more amiable 
and more hearty. It seems, however, as if we 
missed something, or failed somewhere, for there 
is a vulgarity in the very air of certain large wa- 
tering-places. 

Who does not know, too, the bore of the wa- 
tering-place ?—he who will set his after-dinner 
chair directly in front of the prettiest woman, 
and keep off everybody else, who insists upon 
joining every téte-d-téte, and breaking up every 
morning conclave of embroideresses ? 

Who does not know the old Tabby who puts 
her fangs into every character, the selfish man 
who gets all the good things at table, the mar- 
ried flirt who gives a disreputable air to one cor- 
ner of the piazza, the fast man who drives the 
tandem, and the gay and vivacious widow who 
accompanies him? It is a kaleidoscope of char- 
acter: every one is en évidence, It is “the great 
white light” which spares nobody. 

And yet hundreds of excellent and well-bred 
people, neither fast nor furious, neither flirtatious 
nor loud, will go and enjoy these very piazzas. 
There is amusement in the spectacle, they say. 

It perhaps costs well-bred people very little 
trouble to keep their temper in a crowded water- 
ing-place, but some people do not keep their tem- 
pers. Any display of temper over a lost seat at 
the table at Saratoga, for instance, is very ludi- 
crous, and destroys a person’s prestige. Women 
should never quarrel with each other in public. 
Every one respects 2 woman who always “ keeps 
her temper,” as the saying is (as if it were some- 
thing to be bottled up). It is doubtful if fash- 
ionable women always love each other, but it is 
good taste at a watering-place to pretend to do 
so. It is one of the few occasions when dissim- 
ulation is to be advised as one of the virtues. 
Female friendships are often but the result of 
propinquity. Their roots are not very deep. Ri- 
valries are constant, and coldness and quarrels 
are sometimes inevitable. We should at least 
pay society, however, the respect of not troubling 
it with our animosities, publicly exposed. 

Women should not talk too much at a water- 
ing-place, even if they talk very well. Perhaps 
the better they talk, the less they should display 
that delightful gift. Some one is sure to say, 
“Oh, she is talking to make an impression.” 
Many women with high spirits, wit, and power of 
expression, while simply pouring forth their charm- 
ing eloquence, are supposed to be talking for ef- 
fect. 

All great talents and great beauty are danger- 
ous gifts. “‘ Beauty is of itself a suspicious cir- 
cumstance, so few of us have it,” said Sydney 
Smith. There are many hatreds and antipathies 
engendered by the pursuit of pleasure in our hot- 
house atmosphere of watering-place society. It 
is doubtful if any gay and idle life improves us. 
Still, as more people are thoughtless than bad, it 
would be absurd to suppose that the cultivation 
of the social graces should always result in a crop 
of weeds. If we could only learn to disarm crit- 
icism by an elegant reserve of manner, to be po- 
lite, graceful, and not too effusive at a watering- 
place, we should escape much malignant and dis- 
agreeable speech. The young aspirant for fash- 
ion must expect to receive some sharp wounds, 
however, © She is going into the front of battle, 
and she must buckle on her armor. 

No one should wear his heart on his sleeve, or 
disclose his innermost personalities of thought 
or character; at a watering-place. A woman is 
always laughed at who talks familiarly of her 
servants, her health, her husband, or her daugh- 
ter’s trousseau. Do not brag at a watering-place. 
There are some people who must brag ;’ it is their 
daily bread, the breath of their nostrils ; they must 
brag or die. Such people are the favorite ridi- 
cule of a watering-place circle, and deservedly so. 

Never show an irritability over small things at 
a watering-place. Never scold the servants, or 
comy ain of the dinner or the beds, except to the 
proper authority. Bear heat and draught and 
dust and noise, rather than make others uncom- 
fortable. Remember you always have the privi- 
lege of going away. No one is chained to a wa- 
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tering-place. Do not be fussy about your sup- 
posed rights; always yield precedence; it is the 
wisest course as well as the best. 

Be kind to those who are ill. A watering-place 
hotel is a dreadful place to be ill in. Nothing is 
so reviving as sympathy. A knock at the door, 
a kind inquiry, a bunch of flowers—how little it 
costs you, and how much good it may do the suf- 
ferer in a noisy bedroom ! 

A pleasant morning salutation, equally removed 
from a too efflorescent subserviency and from a 
frigid coldness, is a very popular and becoming 
thing at a watering-place. Remember that you 
are all of one family for the time being, and that 
the good-morning and the good-evening never yet 
hurt anybody. 

Flaunting, bold, and shameless women are some- 
times tamed and touched and converted into po- 
lite and well-bred people, for the nonce, by the 
civil bow of a delicate and refined lady. 

Remember, too, that eccentricity, if pardonable 
at home, is not forgiven at a watering-place. Try 
to dress and behave as much like other people as 
possible. This is impossible to some eccentrics, 
but it should be striven for. 

No woman should presume upon her rights as 
a belle, a beauty, or a wit. She has no rights at 
a watering-place beyond what are willingly con- 
ceded. : 

There must be something very fascinating in 
the crowd at a watering-place to the average 
mind, as it makes people patient of small rooms 
and a thousand inconveniences. A lady will stand 
on her trunk to dress, and will endure the great- 
est inconvenience as to bath and absence of ward- 
robe, will sleep on the hardest bed, so that she 
may enjoy the pleasures of the crowd. Men give 
up their roomy hovses, their omforts, their good 
club dinners, and their easy-chairs, to enjoy the 
chat, the variety, the gay tout--nsemble of a wa- 
tering-place. Young people love the crowded 
ball-room, the gay scramble on the beach, the 
drive, the dinner at the lake, and, in fact, “the 
crowd.” They love the gayety of the watering- 
place. It would be well if in using it they are 
not abusing it and injuring themselves, 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WATERED SILKS. 

i ee watered silks that are now so fashion- 

able in Paris and London are seen here, and 
will probably be one of the prevailing features of 
next season’s dresses. These are not in the de- 
signs known as moiré antique with two or three 
large waves covering an entire breadth, but in 
the smaller waved or rippled designs in stripes, 
not defined at each edge or separated by satin 
stripes, but vague and indistinct water lines los- 
ing themselves in each other, There are also 
ombré watered silks of two or'three contrasting 
colors, such as dull red with blue or with olive, 
or else pale pink and red, or brown with red. 
These are used for the skirts or else the petti- 
coat fronts of cashmere or Surah dresses, and 
they also form the trimming of the corsage, and 
perhaps a great knotted sash. A dull Pompeiian 
red satin Surah polonaise with a blue and red 
shaded watered silk skirt is a French toilette to 
be worn at Newport with a blue straw coaching 
hat laden with red feathers. An écru cashmere 
costume, also for Newport, has the deep kilted 
skirt bordered with two watered silk bands of 
the same shade laid on before the pleating is 
done. A sash of moiré is passed around the 
hips and tied in a large bow behind, with ends 
so long and wide that they form sufficient dra- 
pery tor the back. The basque has a scarf of 
moiré partly shirred and partly pleated on the 
front. One of the prettiest full-dress toilettes 
made this summer is a trained dress of pale blue 
moiré with side panels of satin painted by hand. 
The space between the pinels is filled with rows 
of gold bead fringe, and there is a great deal of 
white lace on the corsage of the dress. -Heavy 
black watered silks rippled in narrow stripes 
are already in store for autumn dresses, and are 
sold for $2 50 a yard upward. The contrasting 
colors in moirés, such as seal brown with pale 
blue, etc., are from $3 50 upward, 


SILK SURAHS. 


The twilled silk Surahs without satin finish 
make pretty and inexpensive dresses for sum- 
mer, and are fast taking the place of the glacé 
summer silks once so much worn. Thus a black 
silk Surah of fair quality can be bought for $1 a 
yard, and fourteen yards of this will make a styl- 
ish dress, with plenty of deep pleatings on the 
skirt, provided the wearer has a partly worn 
black silk skirt to use as a foundation skirt. 
Full frills of Spanish lace on the wrists and neck 
will then be the only trimming needed. The 
basque should be of very simple shape, and the 
skirt should have two deep finely pleated flounces 
all around it, with an apron over-skirt sewed 
above the top flounce, and draped permanently 
on the foundation skirt. Ladies who make their 
own dresses can get up this useful and stylish 
dress for $18 or $20. White Surahs made in 
similar style are usually more expensive, because 
the more lustrous ‘satin Surah is used, costing 
from $1 25 to $2 a yard. 

For morning wear at the watering-places the 
foulard silks remain popular, both in the polka dots 
and in the chintz designs that cover the ground 
well, For the spotted dresses the darkest navy 
blue and very deep green are the favorite choice. 
The entire dress must be of this one fabric, and 
its only trimmings are self-pleatings and a little 
Spanish lace. The brick red and olive green 
shades preyail among the chintz-figured foulards. 


LACE POLONAISES, 


Black Spanish net in small leaf or arabesque 
designs that nearly cover the thin meshes is made 
into polonaises to be worn over black or colored 
silks, These are very handsome over écru, gray, 


blue, olive, red, or yellow silk dresses, and are used 
to freshen up a partly worn silk of any of these 
colors, or else black. They should have a high- 
neck silk basque for a sort of lining, but the 
sleeves may be worn simply of the lace. Frills 
of Spanish lace and bows of moiré ribbon trim 
such polonaises. 
RICH FABRICS, 


Among rich fabrics imported for polonaises is 
black China crape, embroidered all over in black 
in Oriental designs of pagodas, birds, butterflies, 
and the favorite flowers of the East—chrysan- 
themums, peonies, ete. Another beautiful mate- 
rial is white nuns’ veiling, wrought in open silk 
embroidery eight inches deep on one selvedge, 
and only two inches wide on the other. This 
work serves as flounces for the skirt, and straight 
bands for the over-dress, There is also for even- 
ing dresses pale blue, pink, cream, or white mous- 
seline de soie, wrought all over with dots that are 
wide apart in most of the fabric, but clustered 
together near the selvedges to form a trimming. 
A white dress made for full-dress occasions for a 
lady in mourning is of white silk muslin over a 
silk foundation, trimmed with many ruffles of 
footing that is notched in saw teeth on the edges, 
and wrought in button-hole stitches. 


GAY SUMMER DRESSES, 


Very gay toilettes for midsummer are sent over 
from Paris for young ladies to wear at the water- 
ing-places, The satteens are of most vivid color- 
ing and antique floral pattern, such as stripes of 
red carnations on a cream white ground, or else 
a light blue satteen strewn with tied bunches of 
golden-ripe wheat is made up in combination 
with plain gold-colored satteen, and trimmed with 
yellow lace. The pink and red barred zephyr 
ginghams are made up with many pleatings 
edged with black thread lace, There are also 
lovely rose-bud lawns made up over a foundation 
skirt of white Swiss muslin, on which are three 
deep flounces of the sheer lawn that entirely con- 
ceal the foundation, the upper flounce being gath- 
ered in with the belt, and the lowest one touch- 
ing the foot, vet supported by a narrow fine pleat- 
ing of pale blue muslin, like a balayeuse. The 
three deep flounces are partly shirred and partly 
pleated, and are edged with white Bruges lace. 
The round waist is shirred all around the neck 
and shoulders, and is worn with a deep red satin 
sash ribbon tied behind in a very large bow. 
There are smaller bows of red satin ribbon set in 
the middle of each flounce. Porcelain blue cam- 
brie dresses with white polka dots are prettily 
made with a round skirt that is shirred to a belt, 
then shirred again all around half the distance 
between the belt and foot. Below this shirring 
the skirt falls as a flounce, and is edged with 
white Hamburg work, A large sash is made of 
the eambri d this-tied.in-a bow- behind makes 
the slight drapery. The basque has a shirred 
scarf on the front. Cool dresses of linen lawn 
are sold in the furnishing houses for $11 or $12, 
made with three deep pleatings behind, and a 
deep apron in front. The pleatings and apron 
are edged with Hamburg trimming, and the 
waist is a belted shooting jacket. With black or 
blue dashes of color, these are charming dresses 
for hot weather. Useful dresses of the striped 
cotton Cheviots that are sold for 124 cents a yard 
are now shown for $6 the suit. These are made 
in the simple manner so desirable for dresses 
that have to be laundried, and will be used for 
short journeys and for midsummer travel gener- 
ally. The round skirt has wne pleated or else 
two gathered scant flounces, and the round apron 
over-skirt is merely hemmed, or else there is a 
bias band of the material stitched upon it. The 
basque is partly fitted and worn witha belt; it 
has a rolling collar, and is finished to match the 
over-skirt. These dresses are shown in the fa- 
miliar seersucker stripes of blue or brown, or 
else the pink and gray Cheviot stripes. Domes- 
tic ginghams in small checks or in the larger 
plaids are similarly made. 


BROCATELLES, CASHMERES, ETC. 


Heavy brocatelle silks with the figures impress- 
ed in the fabrics are shown in advance for the 
dresses of next season. The figures are woven 
in diagonal lines on satin-finished ground, or per- 
haps on a dull surface, and may be hearts or 
spades, or else Egyptian heads, or closely woven 
geometrical designs. These rich goods will be 
used for cloaks as well as for dresses. There 
are also bayadere stripes for flounces, for panels, 
and for the tabliers of dresses; only four or five 
yards of these stripes are sold for trimming rich 
dresses of plain satin. Cashmeres will be large- 
ly imported for next season, as they are again 
the most stylish wool fabric with Parisiennes. 
The new importations are in Pompeiian red, olive, 
and porcelain blue shades, and are sometimes 
wrought on one selvedge with silk in open de- 
signs of embroidery for trimming; they will, how- 
ever, be most often combined with striped moirés 
of two colors. Pink, lemon-colored, and pale blue 
cashmeres, profusely trimmed with white Spanish 
lace and silk embroidery, are among the prettiest 
dresses worn at the sea-side resorts, 


MIDSUMMER BONNETS, 


Shirred tulle pokes are the novelties imported 
for midsummer bonnets. These are made with 
wide projecting fronts shirred closely on wires, 
and the crowns have three frills of Spanish lace, 
dyed to match the tulle, falling backward toward 
the neck. A cluster of dull red poppies or of 
half-blown roses low on the left side completes 
the trimming of these light bonnets, They are 
shown in sky blue and in pink tulle. Fayal lace 
is new for trimming white round hats, It is in 
fine pleats, row after row covering the brim, and 
a scarf of the lace mixed with flowers is around 
the crown. Large Belgian straw hats with slop- 
ing Mother Hubbard crowns have olive green 
velvet facing the brim, or else ombré satin in 
shirred tucks. The brim is then surrounded with 


nodding ostrich tips, alternately pink and green. 
The favorite feathers, however, this season are 
shaded red—pink and red together—or natural 
mixed black and white feathers ; these are for 
general wear in the country. White or pale pink 
or blue plumes are on the most dressy white hats, 
while an abundance of black feathers trims hats 
for all occasions, 


PONGEE JACKETS, ETC, 


The most popular garment for wearing with 
silk skirts in the morning is an écru pongee 
shooting jacket with embroidery of the same 
shade done on the Byron collar, the rolling cuffs, 
and wide belt. This is a cool and pleasant waist, 
and looks well with skirts of black silk, or of dark 
blue, green, or brown. Similar jackets are made 
of pale blue, rose, or lemon-colored silk Surah, 
and are trimmed with white silk embroidery on 
net, or else with pleated frills, shells, and jabots 
of Breton lace. There are also partly fitted 
sacques made of pongee or of Surah for complet- 
ing breakfast toilettes. For the sea-side and for 
cool mornings, white camel’s-hair or warmer twill- 
ed flannel is made up in shooting jackets, with 
merely stitching in rows for trimming, 


VARIETIES, 


Mother-of-pearl belt buckles, quite plain or else 
prettily carved, are revived for wearing with the 
ribbon belts that now complete the waists of 
summer dresses. 

White mull embroidered with polka dots is 
made up in long scarfs for wearing in various 
ways this season. The scarf is between two and 
three yards long, and half a yard wide. It is 
scalloped on the edges, and is used to pass around 
the neck in thick folds, then down the front of 
the dress to the waist line, where it is tied in a 
very large bow with short ends. This is a pretty 
finish for pale blue or pink wool dresses, and is 
also used with those of white dotted mull. It 
costs from $1 50 upward. 

Silk fans have each division cut in the shape 
of a feather, and embroidered at the top to rep- 
resent a flower, A white silk fan has alternating 
pink and blue morning-glories wrought upon it, 
and a black moiré fan has purple- shaded pan- 
sies. Ombré satin Surah is also used in fans 
mounted on sticks of perfumed wood, or else of 
amber-colored tortoise-shell. The lace fans with 
flowers in the centre are worn suspended by a 
ribbon at the side, and there is also a fancy for 
the spread fans of peacock feathers. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; and Messrs. James McCreery & Co.; 
Lorp & Taytor; ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; and 
Srern BRorHErs. 


PERSONAL. 


On a recent visit erlin, to see his Nibelun- 
gen performed, RICHARD WaGner, who so sel- 
dom has a chance to see his own creations, had 
the courage to decline an invitation to the box 
of the Crown Prince during the performance, 
and electrified the hearers by saying, ‘Tell the 
Crown Prince that Iam too nervous and excited 
to converse.”’ ‘ 

—Professor ROBERTSON SMITH could read He- 
brew at the age of six. 

—The grandnephew of the discoverer of vac- 
cination, Mr. STEPHEN JENNER, who was often 
the subject of his uncle’s experiments in his 
childhood, is living in poverty, at the age of 
cighty-eight, in Heathfield, near Berkeley, Eng- 

and, 

—The case of instruments used by ABRAHAM 
LincoLn when deputy-surveyor is now in Me- 
morial Hall, Springtield, Illinois, under the cus- 
tody of JoHN CaRROLL Power. 

—At the age of nineteen, Louis Maas, the new 
conductor of the Boston Philharmonic Society, 
conducted his first symphony, performed by the 
Gewandhaus orchestra, when the critics suid he 
conducted like an old Capellmeister. 

—Mrs. HAWEIS, who wrote on the ‘Art of 
Beauty,’’ is the Treasurer of the National Dress 
Society of London, which has evolved from its 
inner consciousness a costume consisting of a 
“divided skirt’? surmounted by an undivided 
one—a sort of “Bloomer” masquerading in 
domino. 

—The American child born on the day after 
the formal acknowledgment by Eugland of our 
independence, HuBBARD. 8. STICKLE, of Rock- 
away, Morris County, New Jersey, died lately, 
at the age of ninety-eight. 

—The Princess is the title of Messrs. GILBERT 
and SULLIVAN’s new comic opera. 

—The New York College of Dentistry admit- 
ted the Countess SwIpDERSKA, of St. Petersburg, 
to practice in 1871, but have recently refused 
admission to a French lady, though Dr. As- 
BOTT, the dean of the faculty, thinks that wo- 
men should take up dentistry as a profession. 
A sketch and portrait of Countess Swiperska 
phase forge ne in Bazar No. 25, Vol. V. 

—The crystallization of carbon into the cu- 
bical form has been accomplished by Dr. Mars- 
DEN, but his crystals are too small to have any 
commercial value. Still, if he can turn ont little 
jewels to-day, perhaps the to-morrow of science 
may give us Koh-i-noors by the bagful. 

—The Deanery of Durham, Miss GLADSTONE’s 
new home, has not had a mistress for forty years. 

—Hon. E. A. MITCHELL, postmaster of New 
Haven, designed the first postage stamp used in 
this country, in 1847. A high price is paid for 
specimens of this stamp by collectors, 

—Sittine BULt once lived on the northern 
shore of Lake Superior, and was educated at the 
College of Montreal before joining the Utes. 

—On June 16, of this year, Mr. M. R. HoGan 
says that he rode in a snow-storm at Houlton, 
Maine, and that the snow was as hard as at any 
time last winter. 

—The traveller Mr. Patt po CHarLiv has 
returned to America, having arranged with ae 
lish, French, German, and Scandinavian publish- 
ers for the production of his new work, Zhe 
Land of the Midnight Sun, 

—Among the manuscripts for sale at the fa- 
mous Dipor collection was a Dante of 1357. 

—The father of the late M. VieuxTEMPs was a 
Belgian mechanic, who repaired violins in vt | 
native village, and on one occasion a » 1! 
man, happening into his shop, heard ° 


the curtains of 2 little bed the violin imitation 
of a cock’s crow with quaint accompaniment. 
He pushed the curtain aside, and found the lit- 
tle VizuxTemps soberly playing, and from that 
time the violinist’s fortune was assured. 

—Miss Arer, daughter of the medicine man 
of Lowell, Massachusetts, who accumulated a 
fortune from the sale of his drugs, has lately re- 
fused an offer Of marriage, it is said, from one of 
the Don CakLos princes of the BouRBON line. 

—A crown of steel wrought from a cannon 
captured at Plevna was used at the coronation 
of the King of Roumania, and the royal couple 
drove to the ceremony in a carriage representing 
a basket of flowers. 

—One can make arrangements with the tele- 
phone company at Liege, Belgium, to be waked 
at any hour of the night or morning, the bell 
ringing at the appointed hour till auswered by 
telephone, 

—Much of the work on M. Lirrr#&’s diction- 
ary was done, we are told, while waiting for 
dinner, 

—The Turkish princesses lately married at 
Constantinople, daughters of the late ABDUL- 
Mep4JID, had pretty faces, but used too much 
rouge and pearl powder. They wore robes of 
rich red silk, with the entire front embroidered 
with gold and jewelry; the robes were of dress- 
ing-gown pattern, contined at the waist by a 
band of silk fastened by a gold clasp set with 
fine diamonds; the head-dress, or turban, of mus- 
lin and silk, sparkled with gems; red velvet 
gold-embroidered boots of Parisian art adorned 
their tiny feet, while under the dress was to be 
seen the petticoat of the Frankish lady. 

—A bit of the ribbon on which NaPpoLeon 
BONAPARTE once wore the cross of the Legion 
of Honor has been given to General Grant by 
Colonel WiLL1aM Howarb MILLs, of Washing- 
ton. 
—President GARFIELD’s son, IRWIN, a lad of 
eleven, might be called an enfant terrible. He 
pulls his teeth out with a button hook, twists his 
ankle walking on iron fences, rides his bicycle 
in the East Room to the detriment of pedestri- 
ans, and undertaking to ride down a flight of 
steps, may be seen at present on the machine, 
with some spokes absent in the wheel, and mi- 
nus a handle. 

—One of the old wenther-beaten doors of the 
HAYNES GARRISON house, at Sudbury, Massa- 
chusetts, which was not far from the Sudbury 
River in the time of King Pamrp’s war, was re- 
cently bought by Mr. D. F. Haynes, to be placed 
in an elegaut house which he is building in Bal- 
timore. 

—Count Von Moltke is advertising for his 
walking-stick in the Berlin papers; but it is 
thought that a stick presented to the greatest 
strategist of the age by the Emperor would tempt 
the very elect to forsake the path of honesty. 

—A native of Herzegovina and a Christian, 
Madame Nepgip Pasha, who entertained the 
wives of the ambassadors and ministers at a 
déjeuner at her yali on the Bosporus the other 
day, married a Turk and a Mohammedan, whom 
she found groaning upon a battle-tield after one 
of the insurrections.in her countr?,and had him 
caneiag to her father’s house, where she nursed 
him. 

—Professor ADAMS—who first discovered the 

lanet Neptune, and sent the result of his calcu- 
ations to Sir GEorGE B. Airy, astronomer roval, 
who, not believing that a man so young as Mr. 
ADAMS was capable of such work, pigeon-holed 
tbem till LEVERRIER published exactly similar 
results—has lately been offered the position 
which Sir GeorGE has resigned. 

—A ceiling in a palace of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, now used as a dry-goods warehouse, at 
Avignon, bass-reliefs of the eleventh century in 
the cathedral at Valence, and subterranean gal- 
leries in fields near by, supposed to be employed 
by the early Christians as shelter from their per- 
secutors, have been lately discovered in the proy- 
inces by French archeologists. 

—A memoir of HawTHorng is to be prepared 
by James Russe._t Lowe ut. 

—The King and Queen of Spain lately listened 
to Miss TuursBy’s singing. 

—The chair of Greek Language and Literature 
in the University of Kansas has been filled for 
three years by Miss Kats STEPHENs. 

—M. DovuB.e’s collection only cost him two 
hundred thousand dollars, owing to the fact that 
it was not till 1845 that the furor for eighteenth 
and nineteenth century art objects became gen- 
eral, though be once refused a much larger sum 
for it. Among other relics he possessed the 
clock ordered of BoucutEr by Eygalité, his Royal 
Highness’s grandfather, for GeorGg, Prince of 
Wales, afterward Groreg IV, of England, which 
represents the head of a negress, with jewels in- 
crusted in the bronze for a necklace, in the wool- 
ly hair and bust as clasp for a kerchief, while a 
pair of long open-work ear-rings, delicately exe- 
cuted, hang from the ears, and on pulling one 
the hour is shown in.the right eye, the minute 
in the left,and on pulling the other, musical 
bells chime out the time of day. 

—Harvard College honored herself at her late 
Commencement in conferring the degree of 
LL.D. on that eloquent writer and speaker, in- 
corruptible uae alba. pure patriot, and finished 
gentleman, Mr.GeorGE WILLIAM CurRTISs, who 
was the distinguished guest of the occasion. Ab 
the alumni dinner which followed at Memorial 
Hall, Dr. CurTis—the title sounds strange—car- 
ried away the brilliant assemblage by a telling 
address, full of happy hits, which was character- 
ized as the great speech of the day, and was re- 
ceived with the wildest applause. The general 
commendation bestowed by the country at large 
upon this graceful act, and which is sure to fol- 
low honors paid to men of high literary fame, 
proves the wisdom of bestowing the honorary 
distinctions, which shine the brighter for their 
reflected light, upon those enjoying a national 
reputation rather than upon local celebrities, 
little known outside of their contracted sphere. 
It is the same with political office. Whole gen- 
erations of ordinary diplomates come and go with- 
out note, while the appointment of a WasHINH 
TON IrviNG, HAWTHORNE, MOTLEY, History 
TaYLor, and LowE ti forms an era i‘ydministra- 
of the country, and ennoblegnent. This year 
tions to which they owed nLial colleges seem to 
our oldest and most.ii paying homage to those 
vie with each oY delights tohonor. Yale Col- 
whom the oe itself credit in conferring honor: 
lege ¥:€e8 upon the distinguished scientists 
eu authors, Francis A. Wacker, Lieutenant: 
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and 1 de. on the next de., then 2 ch., pass 2 st. 4th 
round.—5 ch., pass 3 st., 3 times alternately 1 de. on 
the next de, and 2 ch., pass 2 st., 4 de. on the fol- o 


14th rounds.—Work as in the 7th-2d rounds respectively, 
observing the illustration. Continue to repeat the 1st- 
14th rounds, but at the beginning of the 1st round, 
instead of passing 8°st., work 5 ch, and pass 3 
st. The pattern of the edging is found on 

page 388, Bazar No. 25, Vol. XII. 


lowing 4 st., 5 ch., pass 5 st., 10 de. on the fol- 
lowing 10 st., 5. ch,, pass 5 st., 4 de. on the 


next 4 st., * 2 ch., pass 2 st. 5th round. ( as x 

—5 ch., pass 3 st., twice alternately 1 O71 : : 

de. on the next de. and 2 ch., pass 2 } ) Tabouret with Embroidered 
st., 4 de. on the next 4 st., 5 ch., WA Roery Top.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
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Fig. 2.—Enetisn Srraw Har. Fig. 1.—Tuscan Srraw Bowyer. Fig. 3.—Sarmn Srraw: Bonner. 


tonne embroidery set on diagonally, Vig. 2 shows a 
section of the border, .Gald soutache is sewn down 
for the straight 
lines, and the 
flowers, . veins, 


3 st., twice alternately 1 de. on the next de. and 2 
ch., pass 2 st., 10 de. on the following 10 st., twice 
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tween the two rows of soutache is covered with 
close parallel stitches in dark olive crewel wool. 
The cross seam is worked with light olive crewel 
wool, and the row of long stem stitches which 
edges the middle of the border on each side is in 
dark olive wool. Red, golden brown, blue, and 
réséda silks and gold thread are used for the 
narrow border on each side of the middle. The 
cretonne border is fastened down on the velvet 
ground in the manner shown in the illustration, 
the cross seam being worked with old gold filo- 
selle silk, and wound with blue silk; the single 
stitches are in réséda and brown silk. The sides 
of the cushion are covered with puffed plum-col- 
ored satin, and edged with a knotted border in 
wool and silk of the same color. Small tassels 
depend from the border, and large tassels are 
attached at the corners of the cushion. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT.] 


TFNHE summer fashions, which have assumed a 

definite shape, agree entirely with the indi- 
cations given in our previous letters. A few plain 
costumes, of one color, but very stylish, are seen; 
but as a rule plain fabrics are combined with 
bayadere stripes, checks, sprigs, etc. Satteen in 
all colors, from the darkest to the lightest, seems 
destined to reign almost exclusively during the 
heated term. <A few large houses, however, use 
percales, or rather printed cottons, precisely like 
those which were in fashion in our grandmothers’ 
time; these are sometimes combined with cash- 
mere or mousseline de laine. For instance, we 
saw at Laferritre’s a charming little costume of 
percale with a white ground, sprinkled with red 
pinks and green leaves, which looked as if paint- 
ed by an artist, so true and harmonious were the 
colors. The under-skirt, which was strewn with 
small single pinks, fell straight, and was border- 
ed with a rather deep flounce with bunches of 
pinks, very thick at the bottom, and sparser to- 
ward the upper part. The over-skirt, which was 
made like a simple skirt, short in front and very 
long behind, was of white cashmere, lined with 
percale sprinkled with pinks, with a border at 
the bottom ; this was turned up, beginning at the 
middle of the front, thus forming revers, which 
went on increasing in size, and formed a broad 
retroussis behind, which was gathered by a shirr 
run in the bottom, the ribbon drawing-strings of 
which were tied around the waist, thus forming 
a pouf precisely like those of the Louis XV. cos- 
tumes. Corsage of white cashmere, with basques 
turned up in front and behind, so as to show the 
printed percale lining, which formed revers like 
those of the coats of the French Guard. Percale 
cuffs, The same combination is made with per- 
cale with a black or blue ground, and blue or 
black cashmere. These costumes are designed 
for the country or watering-places, but would be 
inappropriate for the city, especially for walking 
suits. 

The same house is making elegant costumes 
with skirts, the bottom and front of which are 
entirely covered with narrow flounces, some two 
inches wide, cut in the form of overlapping oak 
leaves, set on about a finger’s-width apart. To 
avoid heaviness of appearance, these flounces are 
of two colors; for instance, three or four of moss 
green alternating with one of pale blue. A full- 
trained over-skirt of black damassé on a moss 
green ground dotted with blue completes this 
original toilette. 

You will remember that the prevailing char- 
acteristic in these present fashions is the neces- 
sity that everything shall match; that is, in a 
really elegant toilette the smallest details must 
recall the dominant colors of the dress. We have 

_ spoken of this necessity as regards parasols, fans, 
and stockings; now handkerchiefs are included 
in the category, and are made with narrow print- 
ed borders, and, above all, embroidered in satin 
stitch with tiny wreaths, rings, green leaves, pink, 
blue, and lilac flowers, etc. The name is embroid- 
ered in script, even the flourish being imitated. 
While we are on the subject of lingerie let us 
say that very high linen standing collars are much 
worn; a black silk ribbon covers the collar, and 
leaves only an almost imperceptible edge of the 
linen visible; over this ribbon is laid guipure or 
lace with large figures. The ribbon is sometimes 
replaced by pleated lace, which is covered with 
plain lace almost to the lower edge. Cuffs are 
made in the same style, but with wider lace. As 
to fichus, little poufs, etc., their amplitude in- 
creases daily; there are muslin or gauze bows 
from fourteen to sixteen inches wide, with a large 
bouquet of flowers in the middle instead of a 

- brooch, 

We have noticed the beautiful imitations of 
Scotch and Irish guipure that are much used for 

’ trimming country dresses, such as Surah, cotton, 
linen, or batiste. Parasols are also trimmed with 
guipure. As a little detail concerning lace we 
should mention that the small collars of Spanish 
lace mantles are now made square, and are en- 
tirely covered with narrow gathered lace, so as to 
cover the throat more or less, according as they 
are worn standing or turned down. 

The sleeves of walking dresses are no longer 
exclusively short, that is, coming only a few inch- 
es below the elbow. Many elegant ladies wear 
them longer, but very tight, with long gloves that 
are drawn over the sleeves so as completely to 
hide the cuffs, 

The bonnets with soft crowns of Surah or satin 
merveilleux of which we have spoken are much 
in vogue; on the head they bear a close resem- 

~blance to the caps of the French peasant women. 
Thecrown is very bouffant. The brim is of straw, 
three fingers wide, and is very flat, and clings 
close to the head, "A pretty combination is a soft 
crown of lilac Surah, with a cluster of tea-roses 
on the side, and lilac stings. 

A multitude of new fabrics.are making their 
appearance, especially for dressy.tojlettes; black 


or white linens, with stripes mixed with threads { 
of gold or silver; the same in black and gold, to 
be worn with plain black muslin or gauze, and 
lace dyed old gold; muslins, also with a black 
ground, with designs printed in varied colors—all 
these are suitable for little balls at country houses 
or casinos. Still more elegant are the silken stuffs 
spangled with small gold figures, sometimes mix- 
ed with color, which serve for trimmings, scarfs, 
sash ends, bows, etc. Then, too, there are superb 
stuffs, with a ground of silk grenadine, with large 
trellises, on which large arabesques of faille are 
applied with chain-stitching of bright-colored 
silk; this is very effective in Havana brown for 
mantles, tabliers, and plastrons on a transparent 
ground of another color, such as old gold, sulphur, 
or rose-leaf. The old-fashioned French watered 
silk is used by the best houses for trimmings, 
bands four inches wide bordering over-skirts or 
the bottom of skirts. 

Among the multitude of fabrics the most strik- 
ing combinations can be obtained. In conclu- 
sion, we will cite a few of the most modest as 
well as prettiest. For bayadere Surah, bands 
from two to two and a half inches wide are set 
at the bottom of the flounces; or, if there is but 
one, the band is nearly half the width of the 
flounce. Scarfs on the skirt of the same mate- 
rial, bands of which edge the basque and meet in 
front, covering nearly all the chest. Or else for 
the flounces there are five or six pleats, separated 
by a lengthwise band of Surah. For checks we 
would suggest an under-skirt with a deep flounce, 
all of the check material; over-skirt of plain 
cashmere—faience blue is very pretty—with no 
trimming except a stitched hem. The separation 
of the two stuffs should be absolute, with no 
plain trimming on the check, and no check orna- 
mentation on the over-skirt. 

Emweiine RayMonp. 
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DAISY MARCH, THE PRISON FLOWER. 


By rae Avtoor or “ Frwace Lire me Prison,” 
‘*Memores oF JANE CAMKEON,” ETO, 


CHAPTER VII.—( Continued.) 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 


Rosert HatstEap was & man some ten years 
Daisy March’s senior, and therefore had passed 
his thirtieth vear. He was a stalwart young 
farmer, with an honest face that looked at the 
world in an undaunted fashion, with a fearless 
glance, which told—unless appearances were 
very deceptive in this instance—of much courage 
and self-reliance. Hardly a handsome face, and 
yet one which was worth a second glance for the 
determination it expressed. 

He came toward them with but little sign of 
the bashful suitor in his g¥ien; more like a man 
who expected an answer which would be favor- 
able to his suit than one whose heart was failing 
him for fear. 

“Well,” he eaid, in a clear, ringing voice, in 
which only an acute ear, such as Kate Green- 
wood’s, might have detected a scarcely percepti- 
ble tremor, ‘‘ I hope you have made up your mind, 
Daisy ?” 

“ Yes,” was Daisy’s answer, and without look- 
ing into the steadfast gray eyes directed to her 
half-averted face, “I have made up my mind, 
Robert, to say it can not be.” 

“Can not be!” he repeated, in a lower, deeper 
voice. 

“ Yes, can not be,” Daisy responded again. 

“May I ask—” 

“Qh, no, no; don’t ask me,” cried Daisy March 
at once; “it was what my mistress said you 
would do, and I can not bear it.” 

“ Ay,” he said, more firmly now, “ but it is what 
I have a right to ask, I think. It is what every 
man has a right to ask before he goes away for 

ood.” 
Daisy March wrung her hands silently togeth- 
er, but did not utter another word. 

“T was mistaken, then, altogether,” he said. “I 
was too rough and uncultivated a fellow, with his 
own way to make in the world, and with no right 
to think of a young wife until his place was more 
assured. Is that it?” 

“No,” answered Daisy, quickly. 

“T was too old for you, perhaps. Ten years 
are a long sight of time between man and wo- 
man, some people think ; but it’s all on the right 
side, and I—” 

He stopped, as Daisy turned away,- dropped 
slowly to her mistress’s side, and buried her fair 
head on her shquider. 

“Tell him not‘to say any more. Ask him to 
go,” she murmured. “I can not bear it any 
longer.” 

“Can you not trust him with the whole truth ?” 
whispered Kate in the agitated girl’s ear, as 
Robert Halstead took one turn across the lawn 
with his strong hands clasped behind his back. 

“For Heaven’s sake, no!” cried Daisy; “I 
would rather die—I have said so, and I mean it— 
than tell him what I have been. Let him go his 
way.” 

“Shall I tell him for you ?” 

“Tf you do, I will drown myself to-night,” cried 
Daisy March, with the old prison fever raging in 
her suddenly. It was awfully exemplified ; here 
was the fire lighting up again, the “break out” 
threatening, and Kate Greenwood was dismayed 
and silenced. 

It was not till Robert Halstead was coming 
back slowly to them that Kate found her voice to 
say, “Trust me; he shall never know this secret 
from me.” 

“Thank you,” murmured: Daisy; “but say 
something to him which will not—not make it 
seem so hard to both of us.” 

“T will,” was the whisper back; “and if I 
can—” a 


Robert Halstead was close upon them; he had 
thought out his own position now, and was pre- 
pared to speak again, and argue his case from a 
new stand-point which he trusted might plead in 
his favor; but the lady of the Larches balked him 
by taking up the thread of the discussion, and 
acting at once as spokeswoman for her he wish- 
ed to marry. 

“ Mr. Halstead,” she said, very calmly, “I think, 
for this poor girl’s sake, it is hardly fair to pro- 
long a painful interview. She has made up her 
mind not to leave me, and I have no wish to part 
from her. It is unlikely that her life and mine 
will lie apart until death steps in between us.” 

“Yes, women talk like that,” said Robert Hal- 
stead, bluntly, “ but they do not mean it very oft- 
en. And you, Miss Greenwood, I should have 
thought a more sensible woman than to have 
talked like it at all.” 

Miss Greenwood colored at the reproof, but 
she went on very calmly: 

“And Daisy does not want to go away. She 
and I have lived together for years, and under- 
stand each other’s ways as no two persons can 
understand each other until fidelity and truth 
and real affection have been proved to be some- 
thing more than words between them. And so 
Daisy will not leave me ever.” 

“Forever is a long day, madam,” muttered Rob- 
ert Halstead; ‘“‘and you will pardon me for say- 
ing so, but it appears to me that there is more of 
selfishness than love for Daisy March in keeping 
her with you, and in binding her life so hard and 
fast to yours.” 

“Yes, it is selfish from your view of it,” con- 
fessed Kate Greenwood; “but Daisy March is 
selfish too, and finds her happiness in my quiet 
home. And,” she added, after a pause, “she 
will always find it there, unless her heart mis- 
gives her at the eleventh hour.” 

“Daisy,” cried Robert Halstead, “say it does, 
girl.” 

“No, no, it does not,” answered Daisy, at this 
appeal. 

“T am almost an invalid, and require careful 
attendance and much faithful service,” concluded 
Kate, ‘“‘and I should be wholly lost without this 
little friend of mine; and so she will not desert 
me. She is very grateful for your offer, but she 
has the courage to look you in the face now and 
say it is better you should part.” 

Daisy looked up at this appeal, quick to re- 
spond to her own share in this hard deception. 

“Yes, it is much the better for us all,” said 
Daisy, very firmly. ‘“I—I should not be happy 
with you.” 

“T can say no more,” he answered, very sadly, 
“save that I am dashed down completely, and 
that it is my own foolish fault.” 

He held out his hand to Daisy, and wrung hers 
in his own an instant; then he bowed more form- 
ally to Miss Greenwood, and went his way. 

“Why have you made yourself so eruel in his 
eyes ”” asked: Daisy March, as the click of the 
wicket-gate told that he had passed into the 
country road, 

“T have been cruel to be kind,” was the enig- 
matic reply. 

“But you have made yourself so—so unlike 
yourself,” said Daisy, “and it was not what I 
wished.” 

“T had a reason for it.” 

“That he should not suspect there was a mys- 
tery? or that there had always been a blight about 
my wretched life ?” cried Daisy. 

“No, not that. And the life should be no long- 
er wretched to a poor child who sinned from ig- 
norance, and only wanted the right way shown 
her to amend. Such a life, Daisy, should be glo- 
rious even now. Unless—” 

“Unless ?” echoed Daisy March. 

“Unless you love this man very much indeed.” 

“T love him too well to deceive him,” was 
the answer, “and I am very, very happy with 
you.” 

“That’s well.” 

“And your reason for lowering yourself, for 
being so unlike my own true-hearted mistress, to 
this Robert Halstead?” asked Daisy March, re- 
turning to the old subject which had bewildered 
her, even in the rush of love-thoughts which had 
come to her brain. 

“Ah, that I will tell you presently,” replied 
Miss Greenwood, with a smile. 

The twilight was deepening on these figures as 
they walked toward the house, the stars were 
quivering above their heads, the sun had gone 


down in a glory of golden flame, and the night 


was close at hand. As they passed on together, 
there followed in the shadow of the bushes the 
shadow of their lives—a spectre from the old 
grim prison days—a wreck drifting still more 
hopelessly and wreck-like on the ocean of crime 
toward the barren shore on which it must break 
piecemeal. They had been tracked by this out- 
cast of the prison. She had followed them, and 
found them, and with much cunning, and by or- 
ders of men and women as cunning as herself, 
and who were lurking in their dens of London 
and Liverpool, unwilling to give up one clever 
child whose “ handy fingers” had done so much 
for the gang, and resulted in such handsome 
profits. A genius, this Daisy March—and not to 
be allowed to quit her sphere of action without 
one more effort from father, mother, friends. 
Without a dozen efforts if it were necessary, for 
that matter. 

When the light was shining from the window 
of the little parlor, where the blind remained un- 
drawn, and the window was left open for the 
sweet summer air to cool the room in which the 
two watched women sat, the watcher approached 
more stealthily, and took up her position where, 
in the distance, her keen sight could see them 
very clearly. 

It was Janet Finlanson, the woman who had 
served her time out, and gone back to the old, 
bad life—the woman who of late days had made 
the acquaintance of the Marches, and had heard 


them wondering what had become of a child 
more than ordinarily clever, and who would turn 
out a woman more than ordinarily clever too, and 
make a fortune with her ready wit and handsome 
face. 

“T think as I can find her,” Janet had said. 

“Tell her her mother is dying, and wants to 
see her bad,” suggested Mra. March, who was 
very much intoxicated at that moment, and might 
be—possibly was—dying fast of the drink she 
took by wholesale now. 

Janet had started on her expedition hopeful 
of finding her; and resolved to find her at all 
hazards—being pertinacious in all things evil, 
and when the evil days were free for her to act 
her worst. Still, Janet was a strange woman in 
her way, and had one fault, or virtue. She was 
prone to act on impulse—for good or for bad— 
and there were moments when she was hardly 
Janet Finlanson. As she approached the open 
window, with the noiseless step of a sleuth-hound, 
there rang out clear and resonant in the summer 
air the words of Holy Writ—words of consola- 
tion and comfort to those stricken down, words of 
hope to those in suffering and sin, and of promise 
to the penitent, words which Janet Finlanson had 
heard in the prison chapel scores-of times with 
deadened ears and heart, but which vibrated aw- ~ 
fully within her that night. She stopped aghast, 
and went back a step or two, but still where the 
inmates of the room were not hidden from her 
view. She could see the well-known face of the 
matron bending over the open Bible, and with a 
bright look upon it that seemed hardly of the 
earth in that hour, and the rapt attention on a 
face fairer and younger, The resignation and 
the trust expressed there touched the woman on 
the watch—and such a woman !—with the live 
coal of a strong, if fitful, remorse. She recoiled, 
and went further and further back into the on- 
gathering night, flinging up once her arms de- 
spairingly, and as she had done seven years ago 
when a child of fourteen years of age was brought 
into the prison yard. 

“No! I won’t have nothink to do with it! 
Not me!” were the last words of Janet Finlan- 
son, as she passed from the garden into the coun- 
try road lying beyond. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


Mistress and ward had read far into the night 
before the Bible was closed, and they were re- 
garding each other with looks of fair content. 
The time-piece on the mantel-shelf was striking 
eleven—a late hour for early Essex folk—as Kate 
Greenwood looked round, astonished not a little 
at the progress of time. 

“So late as that!” exclaimed the mistress: “I 
had no idea of it.” 

She had been reading very long and earnestly ; 
her extensive knowledge of the Scriptures had 
stood her in good stead, and enabled her to 
strike upon innumerable passages which seemed, 
as it were, to have been written especially for 
souls stricken down as Daisy March’s was that 
night, despite the strong, good fight she had 
made, 

“Yes, it is late,” said Daisy, “but go on.” 

“Not now.” 

“Tam resigned,” Daisy March continued, “and 
my duty lies with you for good. Every hour I 
see that very clearly.” 

“T do not see it so clearly as yourself,” replied 
the elder woman, “ but I am very happy to think 
of your content, in time. And if you will be 
contented with my quiet life and ways.” 

“J will,” responded Daisy March. 

At the same moment there came to their ears 
the tread of feet upon the lonely country road, 
and both of them paused to listen, even held 
their breath to listen. They were advancing rap- 
idly, and to one pair of loving ears they were 
familiar footfalls. 

“He is coming back. Oh, Miss Kate, he is 
coming back,” cried Daisy; ‘“‘ what shall we do 
now, if he begins to talk again?” 

“ Who ” 

“Robert Halstead. I am sure it is his step. 
I would know it in a thousand.” 

“Strange!” 

“ What is he coming back for at this time of 
night ?” asked Daisy, trembling again. 

“Courage!” replied Kate Greenwood ; “ we shall 
see.” 

They stood at the open window waiting and 
watching, and the footfalls came on nearer and 
nearer, approaching with strange haste. There 
was a sudden pause at the gate beyond, as if the 
lighted room was a surprise in its turn to him 
who was advancing, and then the figure of a man 
came across the lawn toward them. 

“Is that you, Robert Halstead?” called out 
Kate Greenwood. 

“ Yes, it is I—do not be afraid,” was the deep 
answer back, before Robert Halstead stood be- 
fore them once again. 

“ What is the matter?” said both watchers at 
once, as they went back step by step into the 
room, followed by him who had evidently come 
in search of them. 

“ A woman has met with an accident crossing 
the canal bridge, and has been carried to my 
farm,” said Robert Halstead. 

“We can be of assistance, then 2” said Kate. 
“Shall we come at once? Has a doctor been 
sent for?” 

“The doctor is there, but the woman wishes 
to see Miss Greenwood before the night is out.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Her name is Janet Finlanson, and you, Miss 
Greenwood, she says, will remember her as a pris- 
oner once under your cha 

“Yes,” replied Miss Greenwood, very calmly, 
“I remember her very well.” 

“You have been in prison service, then, Miss 
Greenwood ?” 
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“JT was a prison matron for three years or 
more,” was the answer back. 

“T did not know that,” he said. Then he 
looked wistfully and very sorrowfully at her 
whom he had asked that day to be his wife, and 
added : 

“T have not been trusted with very much of the 
history of your lives, and I had no right to ex- 
pect that you should tell it to me. Only—” 

“Only—” repeated Daisy and Kate. 

“—only you might have trusted me. It would 
have been so much the best.” : 

“Has Janet Finlanson said anything more ?” 
asked Miss Greenwood. 

“She is wild in her statements—altogether a 
strange and uncontrollable woman,” was his eva- 
sive answer ; ‘“ but she is anxious to see you both, 
ask your forgiveness and advice; put you both, 
as she says, on your guard.” 

“Is she in danger ?” 

“There is no immediate danger.” 

“T will go to her now. But why does she 
want to see Daisy »”’ inquired Kate Greenwood. 

“She wishes to see you both, I have said. 
She has mentioned both your names,” answered 
the farmer, looking hard at Daisy. 

“ What—what has she said about me?” was 
asked now in a troubled voice. 

“She has told me all she knew,” he replied. 

Daisy clasped her hands together for an in- 
stant, and then spread them before her face. 
Kate Greenwood came back from the doorway, 
and stood beside the girl whom she had shelter- 
ed and saved—the protector to the last, if any 
help were needed. 

“‘She has told you what I was?” murmured 
Daisy. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “ but—” 

“But you do not believe it,” said Daisy. ‘Oh, 
it is true enough, God knows.” 

“‘__but it has made no difference in my thoughts 
of you,” he answered, very earnestly; ‘and that 
is what I was going to say when you interrupted 
me. Yes, I know all the story, Daisy; I have 
insisted upon knowing it, and it is a record of 
salvation surely. You stepped from darkness to 
light; you have repented. You began a new life 
here with this good woman at your side; you 
have made restitution.” 

“T think you understand her now,” said Kate 
Greenwood, very softly. 

“And it was for this, then, Daisy, that you 
would not become my wife?” he asked. 

“T was unfit to be your wife, Robert, and I did 
not want you to guess what I had ever been,” she 
cried. ‘I—I would so much rather have died 
than have had you know like this.” 

. “It is as well I do.” 

He was leaning over her and endeavoring to 
draw her hands down from her face, but she re- 
sisted him. Kate Greenwood moved once more 
toward the door. 

“T will get my bonnet on,” said she; and Rob- 
ert Halstead looked gratefully toward her, when 
Daisy cried, 

“Don’t go; oh, don’t go.” 

Kate paused again; and Robert Halstead said, 
“It is right you should remain for a minute or 
two longer, if you will.” 

“Very well.” And Kate went back to the side 
of Daisy March; and once more the arm was 
passed round the neck of the weeping girl. 

“I’m a rough fellow in my way, Daisy,” said 
Robert, ‘and say things out very plainly, and I 
fear I have offended you.” 

“ No, no.” 

“That's well. I am doubtful if I am a reli- 
gious man,” he said, “but I do not look back at 
the past of any man or woman if the present tells 
of a worthy and God-fearing life; and that is 
true religion, possibly.” 

“It approaches it,” answered Miss Greenwood, 
“but it is not religion.” 

“ What is it?” he asked, quickly. 

“ Charity.” 

“ And Mercy,” murmured Daisy March. 

“ Well, let it be Faith and Hope as well, or lead 
to them,” he answered. “I am alone in the 
world, and without the world to take into consid- 
eration; and I am unhappy alone, and without 
you, Daisy. Let the past go back from us; you 
and I can look forward to the future, trusting in 
each other.” 

“Can you ever trust me ?” murmured Daisy. 

“With all my heart, I will,” answered Robert 
Halstead. 

“T must have time to think—to make up my 
mind,” said Daisy ; “it is all so like a dream to 
me. You know now at least that it was out of 
respect for you and your good name that I said 
No to-night. I felt myself unworthy, though I 
dared not tell you so.” s 

“I thought you loved me a little, perhaps a 
great deal, but Misa Greenwood threw me aback 
and confused me. I went away, madam”—turn- 
ing to Kate—* thinking it was all your fault.” 

“That is what I wanted you to think,” Kate 
answered—“ what I schemed for after my wo- 
man’s fashion.” 

Daisy looked up now, and for the first time. 

Kate went on: “I wanted you to think it was 
my selfishness that stood in the way, and not her 
indifference. I wanted you to wait for her, to give 
her time; to see, as time went on, that her heart 
was, after all, in your honest keeping. And I 
thought,” she added, “ that in that good time she 
might be led to tell you all the truth, and you to 
pardon it for her sake.” 

“ As Lhave done, at once. And if I have any 
right to pardon.” 

“ You will look not back to the past, but to the 
future, together ?” 

He took Daisy’s hands in his, and she did not 
withdraw them from him now; but she whisper- 
ed, in a lower tone, “That past is so terribly 
black !” 

“But the future has the light of heaven on 
it,” answered her lover. 

“Heaven |” repeated Daisy March. 
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“Where there is more joy over the one sinner 
that repenteth than over the ninety-and-nine just 
persons who need no repentance,” answered Pa- 
tience Greenwood’s sister. 


THE END. 


HER FIRST OFFER. 


See illustration on page 472. 


Harpty a ripple to stir the stream 
As the swaus go sailing by: 
The beautiful day has the peace of a dream 
Under the summer sky: 
Sweet from the distance the new-mown hay 
Wafts while the moments glide away. 


Waiteth the maiden with look demure, 

And the glow of a blush on her cheek; 
Of her heart’s desire scarcely sure, 

What word shall the pure lips speak ? 
With eyes down dropped to the velvet grass, 
She sees in a vision her bright years pass. 


Tis a lover's letter the father reads: 
Did you know of it, eyes of blue? 
Deep in your heart is there anght that pleads 
For the suitor who asks for you? 
Are the times gone by when the dove can rest 
With a folded wing in the parent nest? 


Oh, sweet is the waft of the new-mown hay, 
And low the lisp on the shore 

Of the waves that kiss though they can not stay, 
But must seek their own once more. 

And the father feels, with a jealous pain, 

That the Prince is coming with all his train. 


Was it yesterday that her little feet 
Were flying over the fields? 

Oh, yesterdays, they are fair and fleet, 
But they weave a spell that yields 

Soon or late to the potent sway 

Of the strong magician we name to-day. 


And whether the word be aye or no 
That the maiden’s heart shull send, 
She has found that Eden roses blow 
At the childish Eden’s end; 
And her mantling blushes are love's brevet, 
The sign of a day she will not forget. 


The morn is wrapt in the peace of a dream 
Under the cloudless sky, 

There’s hardly a ripple to stir the stream 
Where the swans go sailing by, 

And sweet from the distance the new-mown hay 

Wafts as the moments glide away. 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY d& CO.—ASSO- 
CIATED ARTISTS. 
See illustration on page 473, 
L 


HE studios and work-rooms of this associa- 
tion are devoted to the study and practice 
of decorative art in such various materials as 
glass, wood, metals, textiles, and color as applied 
to interiors. They are under the direction of 
artists ‘have severally become interested in 
the development of some one of these materials, 
and who believe that to secure the highest de- 
gree of excellence in each form of art, and its 
greatest harmony with other forms, it is neces- 
sary to work under common influences, and to 
express kindred ideas. 

Association under one head secures the com- 
mon influence and motive, without which applied 
art loses its unity, and becomes a disjointed plan ; 
but individual influence and interpretation are 
preserved by dividing the work into departments, 
each of which is under the direction of that asso- 
ciate whose gifts or training promise the best 
development of that particular department. 

These divisions of labor are carried on togeth- 
er under one roof, and with combined study and 
experiment. They are: color and design as ap- 
plied to mural decoration ; the making and ar- 
rangement of tinted and colored glass in mosaics ; 
designs for the decorative use of wood and met- 
als in interior and cabinet work ; embroidery and 
designs for woven and printed fabrics. 

The work of the association is not confined to 
the artists who compose it, for outside talent is 
often found necessary to the perfection of plan 
and detail which is aimed at, and labor so con- 
genial is willingly undertaken by artists who as 
a rule devote themselves to pictorial art. New 
forms of artistic labor are fascinating to all art- 
ists, and progress in art means experiment as well 
as study. “Every picture is an experiment,” said 
one of our most philosophic artists, and it is not 
wonderful that the temptation to try the effect of 
knowledge gained in serious art study upon ma- 
terials and methods which have been generally 
used in a mechanical and untrained fashion is 
irresistible. 

To build up an original and thoroughly Amer- 
ican school of decorative design is a project very 
dear to the hearts of these artists; and while 
they direct, and are at the same time working out 
the laws which are to govern, this school, those 
who put their ideas into material are acquiring 
not only technical skill, but knowledge of design, 
color, and effect, which will make their future 
work doubly valuable. The designers and deco- 
rative painters who are employed by the associa- 
tion are practicing art students, whose studies 
from the decorative natural objects with which 
the studios are filled make the basis of schemes 
of decoration. They are learning to compose 
from and to adapt their own studies; to group, 
to space, and to repeat the forms they have drawn 
under the laws of grouping and spacing and rep- 
etition. 

They are learning to adapt their compositions 
to different materials, and to understand why 
one form may be suitable and pleasing when 
treated in a certain way and used in a certain 
place, and quite unsuitable with the same treat- 
ment in another. In short, they are learning 
day by day the beauty, the meaning, the litera- 
ture, and the practice of art. 

It is interesting to pass from one department 
to another, and notice the various uses of a beau- 


tiful study of some flower belonging to the class 
which we call decoration. In one instance it is 
a branch of flowering dogwood. In the glass- 
room a window for a country house is being slow- 
ly leaded together, the design suggested by this 
study. We say suggested, for the idea which these 
layers of creamy blossoms bring to the artist 
mind, the memories they evoke of spring days 
rushing into blossom, of spring skies raining sun 
and shower, of spring songs and winds and misty 
fragrances—these help to shape the piece of col- 
or-mosaic, which grows together bit by bit as we 
watch it. Morsels of streaked and cloudy blue 
are crowded between the large blossom-shaped 
leaves, cut from curded, milky, opalescent glass. 
Bosses of topaz yellow, changing to browny reds, 
form the heart of each flower, and these are ly- 
ing, layer upon layer, across the window breadth, 
reaching up over sky spaces where actual sun and 
actual cloud seem to strive together, and down 
over blocks of pale pink terra-cotta-colored 
glass which build a base, and suggest a garden 
bound. : 

In another room the same subject has suggest- 
ed a conventional decoration for plates or bands 
of copper and bronze to be used upon a massive 
street door. 

Here the flower form is carefully modelled in 
low relief, closely ranged upon a background of 
roughened metal, certain. of the forms overlap- 
ping in what seems to be an irregular regularity. 
These metal bands inclose broader bands or pan- 
els of carved oak, which take up the same form 
and theme, more largely treated and in higher 
relief, in blocks of leaf and blossom.. 

In the embroidery-room a hanging of American 
silk, reproducing the misty-tinted grays of a for- 
est background, where oak buds and maple flow- 
ers melt rosily into pale spring greens, takes up 
the theme, and treats it as a net-work of broad 
satin-leaved blossoms, with threads of twisted sil- 
ver weaving spiders’ webs between. Of course 
these different examples of art treatment find 
widely different places. They do not travel forth 
together to repeat in the same place the same 
song in 4 different key. Each one becomes a 
part of some room or home, where its beauty is 
in harmony with the ruling spirit, or where it so 
dominates the place as to call out a beauty which 
must be in harmony. 

The cardinal principle of the association is to 
make every piece of work excellent, not only in 
itself, but in its adaptation to its purpose and its 
place; and this principle of adaptation includes 
variety, since it would be impossible to find two 
places where all the varied circumstances of need 
and use and all the advantages of position and 
surroundings were identical. 

No duplicates are made, or designs repeated, 
but each thing must have the inspiration of a 
special theme, purpose, or place ; and in this prin- 
ciple lies the germ of a truly American school 
of decorative art, since that which is inspired by 
the life which is aroind us-must be ‘characteris- 
tic of the time and of the country. 

This seems to be a more promising work than 
even that of the company of poets and painters, 
or poet-painters, of London, who, under the name 
of the Morris Company, have enlarged the com- 
merce and raised the standard of the industrial 
and domestic art of England. Their work has 
been very largely that of selection. They have 
gone back over the ages of English art and man- 
ufacture, selecting and reproducing that which 
seemed to them the best of all the accomplish- 
ment of the past. The very color which stamps 
the school is an imitation of the effect of time 
upon dyes and combinations which were perhaps 
crude and inharmonious in their day. Possibly 
it is well to consider that another century or so 
may fade these freshly faded tints into indistin- 
guishable masses, and instead of forestalling the 
effect of time by mixed dyes, it may be the true 
policy so closely to mingle the threads of pure 
color as to produce the effect of the painter who 
mixes his pure color in the brush, laying side 
by side simple tints, which the eye mingles and 
harmonizes. The true problem to solve is, not to 
anticipate the effect of time in fading colors, but 
so to use them as from first to last to secure 
beauty and harmony. Harmonies may be pro- 
duced in strong and vivid as well as in faded 
colors. Emerald green and palpitating crimson 
need not be thrown aside because they do not 
melt into each other. The green will pass by im- 
perceptible gradations, each more beautiful than 
the other, into metallic blue and bronzed gold. 
The crimson will faint into rosy pinks, or deepen 
into purples, and the result will be a chord of 
color that affects the senses—‘a harmony that 
sings.” 

The almost equal value in decoration of the 
whole register of color, if rightly used, is nowhere 
more perfectly seen than in the glass department. 
In compartments around the work-rooms are 
ranged in sheets of oval form every tint, from 
the very lowest tones of color to the highest and 
whitest white; and from these sheets of pure 
color are cut the bits, sometimes no larger than a 
rose leaf, which must combine to satisfy the re- 
quirements of church, public, and domestic archi- 
tecture. Every scheme of color in glass must be 
worked out from these pure bits. One may be 
as delicate and made up of as vanishing tints as 
a pearl, and another may be a flare of strong and 
warlike color, and still another a mere shadowy 
stretch of stained darkness; the effect, whatever 
it is, is attained by gradation, and this principle, 
which is inherent in the decorative use of glass, 
influences the study of color in other departments. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that the decorative art 
of America has no past, and therefore must con- 
struct from the present the beauty which is to 
represent us among the nations; that we must 
study and originate instead of handing down tra- 
ditions either of color or of form; and that the 
arts must grow in close companionship, instead of 
reaching their highest development in widely dif- 
ferent epochs, 


Blue Satin Slipper. 
See illustration on page 469. 

Tus blue satin slipper is lined with white satin, and 
bound with Surah satin in Oriental colors, which forms 
a border around the top. The front is ornamented 
with a net application two inches and a half square, 
which is darned with gold and silver threads, and em- 
broidered with pearl and silver beads; and with an 
upright fan-shaped pleating of the Surah satin, which 
is studded at the edge, as is also the border, with sim- 


ilar beads. 
Lady’s Cravat. 
See illustration on page 469. 


Tur ends of this | gray Surah cravat, which are hea- 
vily lined, and folded as shown in the illustration, are 
covered with an embroidered border worked on white 
net with red, brown, and olive filoselle silk in satin 
stitch and point Russe. A stiff band covered with 
gray Surah completes the cravat. 


ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Martie T.—Young ladies wear crape veils over the 
face but a short time—from one month to three; then 
they throw them back over their bonnets for six 
months or a year. Sewing-silk grenadine, canvas 
grenadine with square meshes, and all-wool nuns’ 
veiling, are the materials for summer mourning 
dresses. 

L. E. H.—Trim your black bunting with pleatings 
of the same, instead of satin, forlight mourning. Wear 
very dressy black with jet and lace trimmings, also 
white dresses for evening. Black slippers and black 
silk stockings are worn with white and other light 
dresses by ladies who wear colors, and also by those in 
mourning. 

Nannir.—White, pale blue, or pink bunting, costing 
from 50 to 75 cents a yard, will make you a pretty dress 
for afternoons at the sea-shore, Trim it with scarfs, 
shirrings, and pleatings of gay striped satin Surah. 
Yon need not use lace unless you prefer it, as pleatings 
of the material will do nicely. 

Dressmaker.—Cut patterns of -the garments illus- 
trated in the Bazar are made only of those that have 
the words “cut pattern” below the illustration. The 
number of the pattern is also given, and they can be 
obtained at this office. 

Mrs. S. M. H.—We do not give addresses in this col- 
umn, nor reply by mail; but avy of the fancy stores 
advertised in the Bazar will probably give you the in- 
formation you want. 

E. M. R.—Have cretonne or else Madras muslin cur- 
tains if you want color in your chamber windows. 
The dark green or else red Holland shades on rollers 
would also be serviceable, though many prefer white 
Holland shades in bedroom windows. 

Mary.—Address “‘ The Decorative Art Society, New 
York City,” and your letter will reach its destination. 
Your brown poplin will make a very good lower skirt 
for nuns’ veiling, or else brocade of the same color. 

L. B. C.—Put some white wax about in the folds of 
your wedding dress, wrap the whole in white tissue- 
paper, and put it away in a packing chest of camphor- 
wood. 

Qursro.—Let your eyelashes alone,is our advice. 
The best information on all such subjects, as treat- 
ment of the hair, complexion, etc., is published in The 
Ugly Girl Papers, which is sent by Harper & Brothers, 
postage paid, on receipt of $1. 

Fosstr.—Get a Mother Hubbard dress of pale blue 
mull and another of white mull for a girl of three 
years, A wide-brimmed_ hat or else a poke is now 
preferred to a muslin cap. Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 2%, Vol. XIV. 

Mus. Brn H.—Get porcelain blue Cheviot for a trav- 
elling dress, and trim it with soutache braid. Then 
have a Jong travelling cloak with square sleeves made 
of English homespun check or else of écru pongee. 
Instead of guipure lace, get d’Aurillac, Miracourt, or 
the new Valenciennes. White cuffs are still worn, 
though not so universally as formerly. Ladies use 
larger visiting-cards than those for gentlemen. The 
name should be engraved, not printed nor written. 

A. M.—Yon can have separate straight pieces tucked 
for your skirts, but the dressmakers tuck the skirt it- 
self, which is straight in most breadths, and indeed is 
only sloped narrower at the top of the front and side 
breadths. You can have lengthwise pleats from belt 
to foot if you like, or you can have two or three sep- 
arate pleated flounces. It is stylish to shirr very deep- 
ly the top of the front and side breadths, and let them 
fall in pleats from this shirring to the foot. 

Srupmity.—The ribbons lie flat, and do not draw 
the skirt. 

An Otp Sunsormrr.—Get either mull or Swiss mus- 
lin, and make with a shirred waist, surplice neck, and 
a fichu trimmed with pleated ruffles of the same, as 
you are in mourning. Wide white sash of gros grain 
ribbon, not satin. The long black gloves which it is 
the caprice of the season for ladies in colors to wear 
with white dresses will be suitable for you, who are in 
mourning ; you might also add black silk stockings, 
and very low black slippers, either kid or satin, as these 
are now stylishly worn with all light dresses, 

Mrs. S. F. K.—Your sample is gray French pongee, 
and looks best when used for the entire dress, and 
trimmed with facings and pipings of black gros 
grain. 

M. A. W.—Some sleazily woven silks, either plain or 
twilled, are said to wash well, Black nuns’ veiling, or 
the less expensive French bunting, will be suitable for 
a walking dress. Trim with very deep pleatings of the 
material and passementerie, or else with Spanish lace. 
For a school-girl’s street and church suit get light ol- 
ive or blue bunting of the all-wool qualities that cost 
from 50 to 75 cents a yard. Make it with a shirred 
waist and a pleated skirt, with short apron and slight 
drapery. 

8S. H. L.—At any day wedding, no matter how the 
bride is dressed—whether in white satin or her travel- 
ling dress—the groom now wears a Prince Albert frock- 
coat of black diagonal cloth, a vest of the same, and 
gray trousers. It is also the caprice of the season for 
the bridegroom to be married without gloves. For 
evening weddings the usnal full-dress suit of black, 
with a swallow-tail coat, is worn, 

E. P. P.—Get nuns’ veiling or French bunting for 
your pale blue wool suit, and trim it with écru em- 
broidery on écru net. Plain velvet skirts will be worn, 
but are not so fashionable as they have been for two 
or three seasons, It is now more stylish to have the 
skirt and over-dress of one material, or at least of one 
color. 

Dotiy Varnrn.—Yonr barred silk would lool ios 
tiest if the entire dress were made of it*+ basque 
must combine it, get gray Surah or p'+0U need not 
a pleated or flounced lower skirt 4¢ your wrists if 
and Greek over-skirt of the by 94» a8 it is to many. 
put white lace inside t+ +¥° long sleeves when the 
the black lace is * 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


JULY 23, 1881. 


VISITING TOILETTE. 


See illustration on front page. 


HIS graceful dress is of sea blue satin mer- 
T veilleux combined with Algérienne silk in 
stripes of red, yellow, green, and white. The 
round skirt has four striped flounces shirred at 
top and pleated below. The over-skirt is formed 
of two scarf draperies of sea blue satin merveil- 
leux, one wider than the other, and crossed in 
front; that on the right passes behind, and comes 
back to the same side, where it ends in two shells. 
Two quills are posed back of the side, being 
shirred at the top from the belt down the length 
of two hands, then allowed to fall loosely, then 
gathered again, and again left to hang as if pleat- 
ed. The corsage is a basque in front and a long 
princesse shape behind, being draped low on the 
skirt. On the front is a scarf shirred at the 
shoulders and again at the waist, with loose pleats 
between the shirrings and below them. The 
deep collar is of the Algérienne silk, and cuffs of 
the same are on the sleeves above a shirred and 
pleated satin scarf. Alencon lace jabots down 
the front, with similar lace in the neck and wrists. 
Basket bonnet of white straw, faced with red Su- 
rah, and trimmed with blue like the dress, and 
pink and blue ostrich tips. Wood-colored gants 
de Suade, fastened by many buttons. Red Surah 
parasol with bamboo stick, trimmed with a red 
ribbon bow. Light boots tipped with black pat- 
ent-leather. 


COACHING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on front page. 


HIS gay costume has a skirt of scarlet gerani- 
um French watered silk laid in pleats, and 
trimmed with two rows of ivory lace. The over- 
skirt and the new tunic corsage are of ivory white 
nuns’ veiling. The over-skirt is shirred at the 
top a great depth below the waist, and falls open 
in front, leaving two deep points toward the 
sides; the back has simple drapery, and is not 
trimmed with lace. The tunic corsage is fully 
shirred all around from just below the waist down 
on the hips. This is made over a plain lining 
that extends slightly below the shirring. A co- 
quille of lace is around the neck, and a jabot 
down the front. The sleeves are shirred around 
the arm, trimmed with a cuff of the scarlet water- 
ed silk, and finished with two full frills of lace. 
A collar with pleating of the silk trims the back. 
The lower part of the tunic corsage has a panier 
effect, and is draped behind by scarlet watered 
ribbon. Undressed kid gloves of light tan shade, 
fastened by eighteen buttons. White straw hat, 
lined with pleated scarlet satin, and trimmed with 
scarlet and ivory white plumes. Corsage bouquet 
of scarlet and sulphur-colored flowers. Scarlet 
satin parasol, trimmed with ivory lace and flowers 
like those on the corsage. 
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STITCHES USED IN FRAME 
EMBROIDERY. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
V.—(Continued.) 


Simple Cross Stitch—The worsted or silk is 
here brought up again to the surface, one thread 
below the spot where it 
was last inserted, and is 
crossed over the first or 
“tent” stitch, forming a 
regular and even cross 
on the surface. 

Persian Cross Stitch. 
—The peculimrity of 
this stitch is that in the 
first instance the silk or 
worsted is carried across 
two threads of the can- 
vas ground, and is 
brought up in the in- 
termediate space. It is 
then crossed over the latter half of the original 
stitch, and a fresh start is made. Much of the 
beauty of Persian embroidery is produced by the 
irregularity of the crossing; the stitches being 
taken in mass- 
es, in any direc- 
tion that seems 
most suitable to 
the design in 
hand, instead of 
being placed in 
regular —_ rows, 
with the stitch- 
es all sloping in 
one direction, as 
is the case with 
modern “ Ber- 
lin work,” this, 
with the happy 
choice of colors for which the Persians are so 
justly famous, produces a singular richness of 
effect. 

Allied to these canvas stitches, and having their 
origin in them, are the numerous forms of ground- 
ings, which are now worked on coarse linens, or, 
in fact, on any fabric, and have sometimes, though 
incorrectly, been called darning stitches, probably 
from their resemblance to the patterns which are 
found on old samplers, for darning stockings, 
table linen, etc. Almost any pattern can be pro- 
duced in this style of embroidery, simply by vary- 
ing the relative length of the stitches. 

‘ollowing the nomenclature of the committee 
which named and catalogued the specimens of 
ancient needle-work exhibited in the South Ken- 
sington Museum in 1872, the Royal School classes 
all the varieties of these grounding stitches under 
the name of cushion stitch. 

Cushion, Stitches are taken, as in laid embroid- 
ery, 80 as to leave all the silk and crewel on the 
surface, and only a single thread of the ground is 
taken up; but in place of lying in long lines from 
end to end of the material, they are of even length, 


Fig. 15.—Simpie Cross 
Stitcu. 
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Fig. 1 —Prestan Cross Striron. 


and are taken in a pattern, such as a waved line 
or a zigzag ; so that when finished the ground pre- 
sents the appearance of a woven fabric. We give 
an illustration of one variety of cushion stitch, 


Fig. 17.—Cussion Sritou. 


which may either be worked in a frame, as just 
described, or in the hand, as in the wood-cut. 
Many of the fabrics known as “tapestries” are 
woven imitations of these grounds, and carry em- 
broidery so perfectly that, except for small pieces, 
it seems a waste of hand labor to work them in, 
as the effect is not very far removed from that of 
woven material, while the expense is very much 
greater. 

The ancient specimens of this stitch are work- 
ed on a coarse canvas, differing greatly from that 
which was recently used for Berlin-wool work. It 
can not now be procured, unless made specially 
to order. It has been replaced by a coarse hand- 
woven linen for the use of the school, but the old 
canvas is greatly superior, as its looseness makes 
it easier for the worker to keep the stitches in 
regular lines. In some ancient specimens of this 
needle-work the design is worked in feather stitch, 
and the whole ground in cushion stitch ; in others 
the design is in fine cross or tent stitch. Several 
beautiful examples of this kind of embroidery are 
in the South Kensington Museum ; they are Ital- 
ian, of the seventeenth century. 

A variety of cushion stitch frequently seen in 
old Italian embroideries was taught in the Royal 
School of Art Needle-Work by Miss Burden, and 
used, under her direction, in working flesh in some 
large figures designed by Mr. Walter Crane for 
wall decoration, and exhibited at the Centennial 
Exhibition. The stitches are kept of one uniform 
length across the design. The second row is start- 
ed from the middle of the stitch above, and reach- 
es to the middle of the next one, keeping the stitch- 
es of the same length throughout. Its beauty con- 
sists in its perfect regularity. If worked in the 
hand, the needle must be brought back under- 
neath the material, as in satin stitch; but in the 
frame all the silk or worsted can be kept on the 
surface, with the exception of the minute fasten- 
ing stitches. The effect when finished is that of 
a woven fabric. It is really more suitable in its 
original character of j 
a ground stitch than’> 
for working flesh. 
This has been named 
“ Burden stitch.” 
This form of cushion 
stitch worked ex- 
tgemely fine has been 
used for flesh in very 
ancient embroideries, 
even before the intro- 
duction of the opus 
Anglicanum, and is 
found in the works 
of the Flemish, Ger- 
man, Italian, and 
French schools of the 
fourteenth and_ fif- 
teenth centuries. It 
seems to have been 
worked in a frame on 
fine canvas, or on a 
fabric of very even 
threads, and the 
stitches so taken that 
the same amount of silk appears on the back as 
on the surface of the embroidery. 

In a toilette-cover of ancient Spanish work, re- 
cently added to the South Kensington Museum, 
the design is entirely embroidered in varieties of 
cushion stitch, in black floss silk upon a white 
linen ground. It is, however, extremely rare to 
see this stitch used in any other way than as a 
ground except in actual canvas work, in which 
varieties of it are often used to fill in portions of 
the design, while another stitch will be devoted 
entirely to the grounding. These stitches were 
also often executed on an open net. 

Stem Stitch is used in frame embroidery, but 
does not differ in any way from that described in 
hand stitches, except that the needle is, of course, 
worked through the material with both hands, 
one under and one above, as is the case in all 
frame work. The same may be said of split stitch, 
but this is more frequently (because more easily) 
worked in a frame than done in the hand. 

Japanese Stitch is a modification of stem; its 
peculiarity consists in the worker taking very long 
stitches and then bringing the needle back to with- 
in a short distance of the first starting-place, so 


Fig. 18.—Bugpen Srrros. 


Fig. 19.—Japanxse Strros. 


that the stitches may lie in even parallel lines, 
advancing by gradation from left to right. It is 
principally used for working water or ground in 
a landscape. 

Tambour Work has fallen into disuse, but was 
greatly admired when our grandmothers, in the 
last century, sprigged Indian muslins or silks with 
colored flowers for dresses, and copied or adapt- 
ed Indian designs on fine linen coverlets. There 
are exquisite specimens of the stitch to be found 
in England and America, and in France it was in 


vogue in the days of Marie Antoinette. Its use 
is now almost confined to the manufacture of what 
is known as Irish or Limerick lace, which is made 
on net in the oid tambour frames, and with a tam- 
bour or crochet hook. The tambour frame is form- 
ed of two hoops of wood or iron made to fit loose- 
ly one within the other. Both hoops are covered 
with baize or flannel wound round them till the in- 
ner one can only just be passed through the outer. 
The fabric to be embroidered is placed over the 
smaller one, and the other is pressed down over 
it, and firmly fixed with a screw. A small wood- 
en frame of this description is universally used 
in Ireland for white embroidery on linen or mus- 
lin, In tambour work the thread is kept below 
the frame, and guided by the left hand, while the 
hook or crochet-needle is passed from the surface 
through the fabric, and brings up a loop of the 
thread through the preceding stitch, and the nee- 
dle is again inserted, forming thus a close chain 
stitch on the surface of the work. The difficulty of 
working chain stitch in a frame probably led to 
the introduction of a hook for this class of em- 
broidery, 

Lastly, we must mention the opus Anglicum or 
Anglicanum, though, being strictly ecclesiastical, 
it is very seldom called for. Dr. Rock and other 
authorities agree in thinking that the distinctive 
feature of this style, which was introduced about 
the end of the thirteenth century, was a new way 
of working the flesh in subjects containing figures. 
Instead of the faces being worked in rows of 
straight stitches (like that described as Burden 
stitch), as in the old German, Flemish, and Italian 
work of that period, the English embroiderers in- 
vented a new stitch, which they commenced in 
the centre of the cheek and worked round and 
round, gradually letting the lines fall into outer 
circles of ordinary feather stitch. Having thus 
prepared an elastic surface, they proceeded to 
model the forms and make lights and shadows by 
pressing the work into hollows with small heated 
metal balls, the work being probably damped to 
assist the process. So skillfully was this done that 
the effect is still the same after the lapse of five 
centuries. We must add that the effect, however 
much appreciated in the thirteenth century, is 
rather curious and quaint than beautiful. The 
Lyon cope in the Kensington Museum, of the thir- 
teenth century, is a tine specimen of these bass- 
relief figures. The whole cope shows the immense 
variety of stitches worked at that period. On 
examination with a microscope, the flesh stitch 
appears to be merely a fine split stitch worked 
spirally, as fruit is now worked. 
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THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avruor or “ At. on Noruine,” “Tur BLossomine oF 
an Avog,” “A Gotprn Sorgow,” xro, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“THE AGONY COLUMN.” ! 


Mrs. TowntEy Gore received her friend with 
great cordiality at her house in Kaiser Gardens. 
The comfortable and elegant morning-room to 
which Miss Chevenix was conducted displayed 
no signs of disarray or want of habitual habita- 
tion, but was as exactly disposed as if the lady 
of the house had never been away from it. 

Mrs. Townley Gore’s provision for her own 
comforts was of a minute and foreseeing kind, 
never disconcerted by accidents or interrupted by 
the unexpected. Nothing in which she was con- 
cerned was unimportant to her, and the attention 
of her household was concentrated upon that 
fact. Other people might have to put up with 
rooms half covered up, and meals deficient in the 
accessories of luxury, when they came up to 
town unexpectedly, and at a few hours’ notice; 
but not she. The freshest of flowers were care- 
fully arranged in their receptacles, the writing- 
table was set out ready for use, and Mrs. Townley 
Gore’s first words to her visitor explained that 
she had already got through a good deal of busi- 
ness that morning. 

“T have to get back to Horndean as soon as 
possible,” she continued, when Beatrix had re- 
moved her bonnet and taken her seat, “‘ because 
my husband’s tiresome gout makes him perfect- 
ly useless, and there are endless things to be 
seen to. Buanting’s people go down to-day, and 
I must get away early to-morrow.” 

There was such an entire absence of sentiment 
about the speaker that Miss Chevenix did not 
think it necessary to throw the expression of any 
into the brief sentence of condolence in which 
she referred to Mrs. Townley Gore’s loss. 

“Ah, yes, poor old man; it is very sad, of 
course.” 

“There was no relationship, I believe, between 
you and him »” 

“None at all. Mr. Horndean was a friend— 
indeed, I believe an admirer—of my mother’s, and 
accepted the guardianship of myself and my bro- 
ther when she died. I rather think he wanted 
her to marry him—my father died when my bro- 
ther was a child—but she would not. He was 
an odd sort of person, wonderfully wedded to his 
own way, like most old bachelors, and as he did 
not care very much about London, we did not 
see a great deal of him except when we went to 
Horndean in the autumn.” 

“He was very wealthy, was he not?” 

“Very well off, but nothing tremendous. Horn- 
dean is worth about six thousand a year.” 

“And he has left it to your brother. Had he 
no relatives »” 

“Only some very distant ones, whom he knew 
nothing about. He was what is called a self- 
made man, and one great advantage of such self- 
making is that a man can do just as he likes with 
his own. Poor Mr. Horndean was a little too 
fond of keeping his independence well ,before 


everybody’s eyes, and it was this that brought 
about the first misunderstanding between him 
and my brother. Frederick is a high-handed, in- 
docile sort of fellow, and he could not stand be- 
ing alternately coaxed with the gain and threat- 
ened with the loss of Horndean. Ever since his 
school-boy days this was Mr. Horndean’s system 
with him, and he never could see that it was a 
bad one, though he had plenty of proof of it. 
It was uncomfortable for me, too, for whenever 
Frederick and Mr. Horndean quarrelled—and 
that was almost as often as they met—both sides 
of the story were told to me, and I was expected 
by each to take part against the other.” 

“Were their disagreements of a serious na- 
ture? I suppose not, as they have not had a 
serious effect.” 

“They were of every kind, and on all sorts of 
subjects. I have often wondered why Mr. Horn- 
dean did not wash his hands, as they say, of Fred- 
erick altogether when he came of age, and the 
guardianship business was at an end. It seems 
too absurd to talk of such a thing in connection 
with a dry, formal, matter-of-fact, severe old man; 
but, however absurd, I do believe it to be true 
that it was Frederick’s likeness to my mother 
which made our guardian hold on to him, and 
that Frederick owes his good fortune to that 
likeness.” 

“Is it very striking ?” 

“Yes. I see it too, but Mr. Horndean would 
have itethat the resemblance was quite extraor- 
dinary, and I am sure it always influenced him 
in Frederick’s favor. The great grievance of all 
was that Frederick would not go and live— set- 
tle down,’ as Mr. Horndean called it—at Horn- 
dean, and in that I was especially called upon to 
interfere. Just as if he would have settled down 
anywhere to anything! Of course I knew it was 
vain to think of such a thing, and perfectly use- 
less to point out the advantages of the offer. 
There was a great feud for a long time, and 
Frederick was off, amusing himself, I don’t re- 
member where. At all events, he got into debt 
and difficulty, and Mr. Horndean relented, and 
paid his debts, and renewed the proposal about 
his ‘settling down.’ He did not succeed this 
time any better than at first, and then I began 
to be afraid that Frederick really had tried his 
patience too far, for he made no sign at all; and 
when I told him that Frederick had started for 
the East with a travelling party, he said, very 
grimly, he was glad he found himeelf in a posi- 
tion to afford such an expedition, but that if I 
pleased we would not discuss my brother for the 
future. On the hint, then, I did not speak, ex- 
cept to Frederick, and you may judge how little 
success I had with him when I tell you that, al- 
though I know he has been ‘about’ in Italy and 
France since his trip to Palestine, he has never 
turned up in London nor gone near Horndean.” 

“Did Mr. Horndean never see him again after 
their last falling out ?” 

“Never; and I am inclined to think my bro- 
ther owes his inheritance to Mr. Horndean’s ig- 
norance that he had returned to Europe. I said 
nothing about it, because I knew the old subject 
would be revived, and with the former result; 
that if they met, it would only be to disagree, 
and the poor old man was so evidently failing, 
that it was well for every reason to avoid any- 
thing of that kind. It has all turned out for the 
best ; he never carried out his frequent threat of 
altering the will which he made when I married, 
and while Frederick was still quite a boy. He had 
had time to get over his last vexation with him, 
and felt as kindly toward him as ever, and all 
this might have been altered if they had met 
again.” 

The sang-froid of her friend was not lost on 
Miss Chevenix, but she admired that quality, and 
recognized its usefulness. 

“You evidently managed that matter very 
well.” 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Townley Gore; “cir- 
cumstances managed it for me.. I did nothing 
but avoid mentioning Frederick’s return. Ishould 
not have felt justified in interfering actively to 
keep them apart if I had known where my bro- 
ther was; but he had taken one of his sullen 
and erratic fits last winter, after a sharp letter 
that I really had to write to him, quite in his own 
interests, and I have not had a line from him for 
months, nor do I know in the least where he is at 
this moment.” 

“‘But that is very serious,” said Beatrix. “I 
should be terribly alarmed if I were you. I had 
no notion you meant so much by ‘no news of 
my brother.’ I thought you only intended to say 
that he had not yet arrived at Horndean.” 

“Tam not alarmed at all,” said Mrs. Townley 
Gore, “but I am very much annoyed. It is most 
vexatious and unbecoming that Frederick should 
not be here just now, and it involves me in a 
great deal of trouble besides, for of course all that 
he ought to attend to devolves on me, and it will 
be very awkward for me when the will is read, and 
I can not tell the lawyers where my brother is.” 

“T thought the will had been read.” 

“No; it will be read after the funeral. I 
know about it from poor Mr. Horndean himself; 
he told me during the time he was so much bet- 
ter that we thought he might still have some 
years to live. And my object in coming to town 
is to find out, if possible, where Frederick is, and 
get him to England for the funeral. Nothing is 
known of him at his club; his letters are lying 
there.” 

“Mr. Horndean’s death will be announced ; he 
will see that.” 

“Not necessarily, if he is abroad, as he surely 
must be, or he would have been heard of at his 
club.” 

“What was quite the last you heard of him >” 

“Directly, a note that he wrote to the house- 
keeper at Horndean, and which she sent on to 
me to Paris. A characteristic production, with- 
out date or address, but the postmark Paris; 
merely asking her to let him have a line to his 
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London club to give him the last news of Mr. 
Horndean, and adding, ‘Please tell him I am 
quite a dab at painting, and he will have to turn 
out the old fogies in the gallery to make room for 
my great works.’ The housekeeper is very fond 
of Frederick—she has known him since he was a 
child—and she sent me the letter without men- 
tioning it to her master.” 

“Would he have been displeased by it, then ?” 

“Indeed he would. He never understood, and 
honestly disliked, a joke of any kind. This. was 
a peculiarity which Frederick never could be made 
to respect, and a jest at the expense of his pic- 
tures or his gems would have deeply offended 
him.” 

“Was Mr. Horndean a collector ?” 

“Yes, in a small way. There are some good 
old pictures, a number of valuable engravings, 
and some curios in jewelry and carving at Horn- 
dean, Altogether, it is a very fair heritage, and 
my brother is a lucky man. I do wish this un- 
fortunate contretemps had not occurred.” 

“ How long is it since the housekeeper sent 
you on the letter which seemed to make it cer- 
tain that: Mr. Lorton was in Paris when it was 
written ?” 

“Just eight weeks ago. Her own letter to me, 
in which it was inclosed, induced me to start at 
once, and after I got to Horndean I wrote to 
Frederick, to his club, begging that he would 
come at once. Then Mr. Horndean rallied, and I 
did not much mind about my brother, for Mr. 
Townley Gore joined me, and there were some 
annoyances of a domestic nature to attend to, 
when Mr. Horndean’s state again became alarm- 
ing. I wrote once more, and on receiving no an- 
swer, I made an attempt to find Frederick through 
a person in Paris who knows him, and would 
have been likely to be a good deal with him if he 
had been long there.” 

“Did nothing come of the inquiry ?” 

“Nothing satisfactory. I made out pretty 
clearly that he had been in Paris, but his letter to 
the housekeeper had told as much as that, and 
some one had called on his behalf at the house 
we had in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, to 
ascertain whether I was there, on the very day I 
left Paris. That was all; from that day he has 
made no sign, and I am totally at a loss to know 
what to do. It is impossible to put off the fu- 
neral beyond a week, and it will be positively in- 
decent if Frederick does not appear at it.” 

“ But if you have not told other people that 
Mr. Lorton had returned from his trip to the 
East,” remarked Beatrix, consolingly, “no one 
will be any the wiser.” 

“That is true, my dear girl, and a satisfaction 
so far as it goes; but it does not take the load 
of worry off me, and I wish you and I between us 
could hit upon some plan of getting at Frederick 
in the mean time, without letting the family law- 
yer or the police into the secret of the state of 
affairs.” 

“T should advertise in 2 form of words which 
he would understand, in the agony column of to- 
morrow’s Times ; even though you may not be 
certain of his looking at the so papers, it is 
much more likely that he does than that he does 
not: it is a chance, and it seems to be the only 
one.” 

“A yery good idea; a thousand thanks for it. 
We will concoct the advertisement and send it to 
the office at once.” 

Mrs. Townley Gore took her place at her writ- 
ing-table, and after a good deal of consideration, 
consultation, and alteration, the following form 
of advertisement was decided on: 

TREDERICK.—Look at “‘ Deaths” in all the lists of 

this week. Our old friend did not change his mind 
with respect to you. Come with all possible speed to 
your own home. 

This business dispatched, the friends talked of 
other matters—of what Beatrix had been doing, 
of her looks, which Mrs. Townley Gore declared 
to be more charming than ever, and indeed she 
did genuinely admire the beauty that was of an 
order so totally distinct from her own; of the in- 
vitations she had received, and the general plans 
for the season; and of the happily brief period 
during which Mrs. Townley Gore would need to 
be in eclipse in consequence of the entirely unla- 
mented death of the old man who had been her 
steady friend for so long, and had left her trou- 
blesome brother a fortune. 

After luncheon the carriage was announced ; 
not Mrs. Townley Gore’s own smart and well- 
known equipage, but a plain and decorous vehi- 
cle from a livery-stable; and the two ladies went 
out on the business of the hour which their souls 
loved. 

When mourning is not very deep, and is to be 
worn without any sentiment corresponding to its 
color, it is almost as pleasant to select as clothes 
of any other kind, and Mrs. Townley Gore and 
Miss Chevenix both belonged to the class of wo- 
men who take a real delight in shopping, and are 
patient and painstaking over the process. 

Mrs. Townley Gore left Miss Chevenix at home, 
and it was just as the carriage turned into Ches- 
terfield Street, Mayfair, that Beatrix said to her 
companion : 

“You never told me what you did about the 
girl who bored you.so in the winter—the girl Mr. 
Townley Gore was so much interested about. 
Did you get her off your hands satisfactorily ? 
Things of that sort are so hard to manage.” 

“Oh yes,” answered Mrs. Townley Gore, care- 
lessly, but sweetly; “the poor thing is very nice- 
ly placed with the family of an old school friend.” 

“ How fortunate! I remember your telling me 
she moped terribly. Here we are. A thousand 
thanks. You will not come in fora minute? I 
shall count on hearing from you when Mr. Lor- 
ton turns up. Good-by.” 

Miss Chevenix looked over the cards and let- 
ters on the hall table before she went up to dress. 
None of the former were particularly interesting ; 
all the latter were very much the reverse. They 
were mostly bills, and some of them were her 


own business. She felt tired and cross; she 
wished she were not going to the Lyceum Thea- 
tre that evening with Mrs. Mabberley. She dis- 
liked Mrs. Mabberley more than she disliked any 
of her father’s particular friends, but she never 
ventured to manifest her repugnance to her, and 
she could not exactly define its cause. 

Most people would have described Mrs. Mak- 
berley as an insignificant but lady-like and un- 
pretending person, and yet she impressed Bea- 
trix painfully, and imposed upon her restraint 
such as no one else in the world made her feel. 

“T have not any dangerous secrets, happily,” 
thought Beatrix, gazing gloomily at her image in 
the glass, while her maid was arranging the 
bright braids of her magnificent hair, in which 
she never wore any ornament, whatever the fash- 
ion might be; “I am not in any hidden trouble ; 
but I have to tell myself so, and to keep on as- 
suring myself of it, when Iam with that woman— 
she has such a way of making me feel as if I 
were in her power, and there was something she 
knew. It is time for me to get out of all this; I 
am tired of it, and every time I see into the steady 
prosperity of those other people’s lives I feel 
more and more tired of it. What are we, I won- 
der? Adventurers, perhaps, and Mrs. Mabberley 
knows it. But we don’t adventure. It is a plea- 
sant life enough, only I have had enough of it, but 
it is same, though not tame, and as systematic 
as if we were shop-keeping Dissenters. What 
luck some people have, and how quietly they take 
it. Six thousand a year! and a position among 
the landed gentry!—the sort of thing I have 
heard papa speak of as the most enviable of all 
positions, a kind of earthly heaven; better in- 
deed, for he does not believe in heaven, and he 
does believe in landed property. Mrs. Townley 
Gore accepts it all as coolly as if it were the due 
of that brother of hers. I wonder what he’s like; 
I rather like the notion of him she gives one. A 
man with a will of his own, and not too easy to 
manage. Lucky, too, that is, if he is not dead 
somewhere—drowned, or murdered, or something. 
Well, if he were, she would get over it.” 

(To BF OONTINUED.] 


SLIGHTLY ELEVATED. 


KNEW it was he the first instant I glanced 
at him, as he stepped into the elevator, and 
then, seeing a lady, took off his hat and stood 
there with it in his hand, while others filed in and 
seated themselves. I wondered if he had seen 
me. I hoped in heaven he had not. It was not 
very bright in the place, and I cast down my 
eyes with a truly ostrich-like sagacity, forgetting 
I could be seen if I did not see; forgetting too 
the mirrors lining the box if one happened to 
look in them. However, at the second floor he 
left, and I went on, thankful I had not been 
obliged to e the stir of moving out before he 
ged to make the Hi of moving out before he 
I would not have gone down to dinner that 
day if I could have helped it, I said to myself— 
not although mamma had asked the Loverings to 
dine, and my new garnet velvet had just come 
home. But mamma would have made such a 
song of it that one thing would be as bad as the 
other. 

I was hardly inside my room when I locked 
the door, and fell on the bed so faint that I 
should have died if at last [had not been able to 
ery—a good long refreshing cry that lasted till I 
grew so angry with myself it dried my tears. 
And then Amy came to the door, but I told her 
she must go along into mamma’s room; she 
couldn’t come in there. And she went away de- 
claring it was fine time of day, and other things 
of the sort, till I bethought me that it was fine 
time of day if I fainted away, and cried myself ill, 
and locked my sister out of her room, all because 
I had happened to meet Loring Richards in the 
elevator five years after our boy and girl engage- 
ment was broken. 

I call it a boy and girl engagement; but it had 
been life of my life, and it had almost torn my 
heart out in coming to an end. And what had 
he cared—the great dark handsome creature, 
standing there without a line upon his face that 
told of any trouble it had been to him, who had 
left me to suffer all I had had to suffer alone? 
Not go down to dinner? I would go if I went up 
in a chariot of fire directly afterward. I sprang 
up and bathed my face, and powdered it till it was 
cool, and unlocked the door and called Amy, and 
sat bent over a novel, and thoroughly absorbed in 
it, my hair streaming round my face and shoul- 
ders, till she was dressed, having to hurry a little 
for some caller in our parlor. Then I blew off 
my powder, took a hot bath, called Davis, and had 
her brush my hair till it tingled, and put on the 
garnet velvet with its creamy duchesse lace and 
the yellow pearls—everybody dresses so at that 
hotel. I only came near breaking down when, 
Davis not being able to find a jewel I wanted, I 
tumbled over the things myself, and a little old 
miniature that nobody knew I had kept tumbled 
from its hiding-place, and showed me for half an 
instant that proud grave face. But I recovered 
presently, and I looked in the glass, and defied 
him to tell that I cared a straw, even if he saw 
me in that vast caravansary of the splendid ho- 
tel dining-room, with its chandeliers, its mirrors, 
its frescoes, and its throngs. And anybody would 
have been justified in making such remarks as 
were convenient concerning my vanity who could 
have known the second thought that flashed 
through me as I looked in that glass, and’saw the 
olive oval with its rich flush, the dark and glow- 
ing eye, the dewy lip, the clear soft outlines. If 
I thought it was a picture Loring Richards or an- 
other might be glad to see, how could I help the 
thought ? 

The Loverings were waiting when I went into 
the parlor, mamma and Amy, who had become 
used to my caprices in five years, talking as if 
they were not half worried to death for fear I 


was not going to dine at all—mamma’s soul be- 
ing deeply concerned in doing the Loverings hon- 
or; for she meant that Amy should marry the 
Doctor, if obliged to give up hope of my accept- 
ing Mr. Lovering’s bonds and stocks with him- 
self. Poor mamma had come to make a fetich 
to herself of bonds and stocks. And it was a 
condescension, in a manner, for them to dine with 
us, anyway, at a hotel—the aristocrats of the Av- 
enue in general despising the cuisine and the herd 
of the vulgar who get their two or three days’ 
yearly splendor at an inn, and these being aristo- 
erats in particular, and cruelly conservative in 
practice and principle. 

So we went down. And mamma sailed in with 
Mr. Lovering, and Amy with the Doctor, and I 
followed with Julia Lovering, whose little soul 
curled all up at contact with the crowd, like a 
sea-anemone when you touch it; and just at the 
door my train caught on a carpet hook, and a 
couple of servants made haste to Joosen it, but 
not before a gentleman had stooped and set it 
free, and bowed without looking up, and passed 
on; and it was Loring Richards}and he had not 
known me again. So near me, and had not known 
me! Once, the air my garment brushed would 
have thrilled him through and through! And 
you can imagine if I knew whether I were eating 
gumbo soup, or Blue Point oysters, or what not, 
after that! What was Loring Richards doing 
there? Who was that lady he joined in the 
hall? Had he married? Was he here, possibly, 
on his wedding journey? Had he, then, forgot- 
ten me? 

If it had not been for mamma’s claret, which 
she quietly pushed toward me, in a minute I 
should have fallen off my chair; but that brought 
the blood back. Forgotten me! Well, why should 
I be the only one to remember? Let me forget. 
Alas! had I not been trying to forget for five 
years? But I leaned over my plate to ask Mr. 
Lovering a question, the length of whose reply 
I knew would be like spool silk, warranted three 
hundred yards ; and I was hanging on his words, 
when my eyes caught sight of a person that had 
just come in, and was seated a few tables dis- 
tant, had taken out a newspaper, and was never 


glancing up from the column. A chair was turn-- 


ed dow r him, and it remained vacant for 
some tik For his bride? No; a man does 
not comedown to dinner and leave his bride 
to follow alone. For his wife of longer date? 
When I had the opportunity of another look, a 
dazzling creature sat there, a golden-headed dar- 
ling, radiant as if a star had turned arose. Was 
I not ashamed of myself to wish to look that 
way! What did I,eere for Loring Richards, or 
his wife either, if k jad one? Not in that di- 
rection again did I turn my head. I was gay and 
all alive myself, and Mr. Lovering was all devo- 
tion. I knew by some other senses when those 
two left the room, but not by my eyes or ears. 


“Who is that going iqnt?” asked Mr. Lov 
4 "1t tis looks. whe» bebhing glass, you 
would be in flames.” ide! 

“One of the waiters ?” I asked. “There is a 
French count among them, you know, and a Pol- 
ish refugee.” 

“ Margaret!” exclaimed mamma, “ how should 
you know anything about such people ?” 

“Oh, mamma, I am interested in them; and 
since I joined the Internationals, and the Nihil- 
ists, and the Marianne, and the rest, I know all 
about such people.” I saw Mr. Lovering’s hair 
slowly begin to rise on end. “ That old rag-pick- 
er,” I added, “ told me yesterday that—” 

But Mr. Lovering’s head looked more and more 
like an electric hair-brush, and mamma cried, 
“ Margaret !” ; 

“Why, mamma, we are all human beings to- 
gether.” 

“T really must insist—” began mamma; and 
then Amy giggled, and mamma looked as if she 
thought I had gone out of my head, and Amy 
was hysterically sympathetic. 

“Your daughter’s advanced opinions,” said Mr. 
Lovering, stiffly, “are a surprise to me.” 

“You silly little mother,” Amy laughed. “Tt 
is our boating club at home, the Internationals, 
our charity school, the Nihilists, our sewing club, 
our book club, our—” 

“T really thought you meant secret societies,” 
gasped that old goose of an elderly lover. 

“ And what if I had?” said I, my native vigor 
returning. ‘ What if I were own cousin to Vera 
Sassalitch ?” 

“Do have her name right,” said the Doctor. 
“T was afraid that our young ladies would be 
following Natalushka’s fashions as soon as Mr. 
Black made her so charming.” 

“Charming?” said his father. “A girl with 
such ideas charming ?” 

“T am rejoiced to hear you express yourself 
so,” said mamma, 

“AndI,” said I. “ Because they are my ideas.” 

“Which are your ideas?” he asked. “ Mine, 
or those of that young Russian girl and her like ?” 

“ Hers, certainly,” I said. ‘The ideas of hu- 
manity and brotherhood.” And my heart began 
to beat like an engine one hears in the night, 
with a wild sort of exultation that now, no mat- 
ter what had happened to Loring Richards, I had 
made it impossible that I should ever marry Mr. 
Lovering’s stocks and bonds, for the temptation 
was out of the way: he would never ask me. 

But it had all been a little too much for me. 
And I saw that mamma was comprehending the 
situation, and growing angrier and angrier. Oh, 
how angry the dear soul was! ‘“ You look very 
pale, Margaret,” she said. ‘Are you not well? 
I see by your conversation that you are not quite 
yourself. You had better goto yourroom. Our 
friends will excuse you, I am sure.” And I bow- 
ed to them all, and caught the Doctor’s twinkling 
eye—the Doctor who wanted no young mother-in- 
law—and rose and slipped from the room before 
either he or his father could offer me an arm. 
I could not have held out through another five 
minutes, 


The elevator was just coming up from the low- 
er hall. I stepped in. A gentleman in it took 
off his hat as usual. I seated myself, the boy 
closed the door, and we softly slid upward. We 
ascended half way to the next floor, when we 
paused with a slight jar. The boy looked up at 
the bell signals; pulled one string, and then an- 
other; pushed open the door against the blank 
wall, and then, before he had shut it, there came 
a sudden sense of breathlessness, and we had 
shot up toward the roof like a catapult; the boy 
had flung himself out as we passed one of the 
open spaces of the flying floors; and all at once 
we stopped again with a shock, suspended by 
some unknown agency between the two upper 
floors, with some seventy feet of empty space un- 
der us, and nothing that we knew of between us 
and destruction. 

The light in the elevator had gone out, and 
only a dim glimmer from the jets in the upper 
hall made darkness visible. For a moment I 
closed my eyes, and leaned back, half lifeless. 
“Tt is horrible,” I gasped. For I thought of the 
fierce shock, the crushing of body and bone that 
was to follow at any moment, if we fell to the 
lower pavement, if we were driven up into the 
timbers of the roof. Then came the thought 
that it was but for a moment after all, and with 
it would end all that was so unbearable. Lor- 
ing Richards’s wife and Loring Richards himself 
would be nothing then to me. No more torture, 
no more heart-break, no more tears—just peace. 
And there came with that a certain gladness over 
all the immediate horror, ‘Are you afraid?” I 
said, turning to the other ocoupant of the cage, 
at whom I had not glanced. 

“ Afraid, Margaret! Here ?—alone with you?” 
came the answer. 

“Loring! Oh, how dreadful! And—and your 
wife—” 

“My wife! There is only one wife possible 
for me, Margaret, and you have kept me away 
from her for five years.” 

“Do you say you are not married to that lovely 
creature at the table—” 

“Married? To my cousin Rose? And you 
ask me that, Margaret ?—you ?” 

Iraised my eyes to look athim. He was stand- 
ing directly before me in the half-shadow. “Oh, 
Loring,” I said, “we are in the face of death. 
Can you forgive me—now, when there is nothing 
left for us but to die?” 

He bent and caught me to his heart. “At any 
rate,” he said, “to die together. There is no 
greater bliss than that,” 

“Oh yes,” I cried—“ to live together. Ah, 
will nobody save us? Oh, when we have just 
found each other after all these bitter years! 
Were they bitter to you, Loring ?” 

And just then the ropes began to slide softly 
over the pulleys again, and we went easily slip- 
ping down, and gently alighted at the lower hall 
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lege. I believe that elevator knew just what it 
was doing. But you ought to have seen dear 
mamma's face when Loring told her that he 
should not let me out of his sight again till he 
had a legal claim upon me, and he would be glad 
of her company and Amy’s in the Church of the 
Heavenly Haven in exactly one half-hour’s time! 


Scrim Curtain with Antique Lace Insertion 
and Edging.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 468. 


Tuts scrim curtain is trimmed on the inner = and 
the bottom with antique lace insertion and aging 
which is technically known as netted eg *) 
gives the design for the insertion, and Fig. 8 that for 
the edging. The ground is worked in straight netting 
with rather coarse linen thread, and then darned in the 
manner shown in the illustrations in point de toile, 

int de reprise, and point d’esprit with similar thread. 

he lace is button-hole stitched around the outer edge, 
after which the surplus net is cut away. The lambre- 
quin is of dark olive plush, and is edged at the bottom 
with twisted fringe in the same shade ; it is dra} on 
the curtain rod in the manner shown in the illustra- 
tion, and finished with tassels at the ends. The cur- 
tain band is of silk and wool passementerie ornament- 
ed with clusters of pendent balls. 


Black Satin Morning Slipper. 
See illustration on page 469. 


Turs black satin slipper is lined with red satin, and 
trimmed with steel lace, which is headed around the 
top of the slipper with heavy steel cord, The rosette 
of steel lace on the front surrounds three leaf-shaped 
pieces of white cloth, which are embroidered with red 
silk in chain stitch, and with red and iridescent beads. 


Ladies’ Hats.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustration on page 469. 


Tue flaring brim of the Tuscan straw bonnet Fig. 1 is 
five inches wide in the front aad half as wide in the 
back; it is wired an inch from the edge, and faced 
with pleated white Spanish lace. A band an inch wide 
and fourteen inches long, made of stiff net and ribbon 
wire, and covered with maize satin, on which a half- 
wreath of wild roses is mounted, is fastened inside the 
brim. The outside trimming consists of maize satin 
ribbon an inch and a half wide, which is edged on each 
side with white a lace three inches wide, and is 
twined about the hat in the manner shown in the illus- 
tration. A gilt and steel ornament is set in the mid- 
dle of the front and another at the left side. 

The |, round hat . 2 is of English straw. 
The brim 1s faced two inches deep around the edge 
with a bias strip of Bordeaux red Surah, which is cov- 
ered by pleated white lace four inches wide. A wreath 
of large shaded red roses encircles the crown, and ter- 
minates in hanging sprays of buds in the back. A 
large soft bow of shaded red satin ribbon four inches 
wide is fastened on the crown at the middle of the 
front above the wreath. 

The satin straw bonnet Fig. 3 has a high sloping 
crown and a wide brim which forms revers on both 
sides. The brim is wired, faced with pale lemon-col- 
ored plush, and edged, except for eighteen inches 
around the front, with gathered white lace two inches 
and a half wide. Pale lemon-colored satin ribbon four 
inches wide is folded lengthwise through the middle 
and fastened on the right side of the crown. The rib- 
bon is carried around the front of the crown and be- 
neath the brim on the left side of the back, arran 
in loops and ends on the revers, and carried over the 
front, where it is caught down with three gilt orna- 
ments, to the point where it began. The right side ia 
trimmed with a cluster of pink, red, and yellow roses 
with leaves, — ; 
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ETRETAT—AN ARTISTS’ 
RESORT. 
By HENRY BACON, 
( FF the railroad line on the Normandy coast, 
about twenty miles east of Havre, is the little 
town of Etretat, that has become popular during 
the last quarter of a century as the summer resi- 
dence of artists and authors. Alphonse Karr, | 
Offenbach, Courbet Poitevin, and their comrades 
first established themselves here when it was only 
a thatch-roofed fishing village, living at the lit- 
tle tavern, the principal house of entertainment 
—a joyous, productive, Bohemian life amongst 
the primitive peasants and fishermen, and the 
picturesque Normandy scenery. 

But the place has grown since those days. As 
some one has said, “Follow artists and journal- 
ists, and you will find something worth finding,” 
so a crowd has followed these pioneers, and Etre- 
tat at the present time is a flourishing sea-side 
summer residence, with many fine villas and sev- 
eral flourishing hotels, dating its history and 
prosperity from the time of Alphonse Karr’s first 
visit, giving his name to its principal street, and 
doing him honor by wearing his portrait in Deck 
faience on the facade of the principal hotel. 

Although the summer visitors far outnumber 
the native population—the fishermen and their 
families—the place still preserves many of its 
primitive aspects, and the artistic element is pre- 
dominant amongst its summer visitors. 

The town is located, like many along the coast, 
in a valléy, on a stream running into the sea, with 
a half-moon-shaped beach about a mile long, in- 
closed by chalk cliffs, each extremity terminating 
in natural arches, that are the chief wonder of the 
locality, and have been reproduced on many a 
canvas and stage decoration. These arches are 
common along the coast, being worn in past ages 
by the waves through projections of the chalk 
cliffs. The most important and curious is the 
arch on the west of Etretat beach, which bears 
the name of Porte d’Aval, with the extreme por- 
tion standing out into the sea like a gigantic fly- 
ing-buttress, Porte d’Amont, the arch to the 
east, is much smaller and more regular, and does 
not attract as much attention, being in full view 
of its majestie companion. 

There are two large hotels and several smaller 
ones that accommodate the visitors who come to 
Etretat for a short time, but it is the fashion to 
have one’s own dwelling. It is not necessary to 
buy or build, as the town is mostly composed of 
small stone houses built with the savings of the 
inhabitants, neatly, sometimes comfortably, fur- 
nished, These are let for the summer months at 
very reasonable prices, Often the owners are will- 
ing to perform the duties of servants to the lodg- 
ers. And there are many charming private cot- 
tages with picturesque gardens about them, and 
several large chateaux on the outskirts of the town. 

But no matter where we lodge, on the Rue Al- 
phonse Karr, at the hotels, or in some little street 
without a name, we all meet at the casino on the 
beach—a long low building containing ball-room, 
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reading-room, ecard-room, café, ete.—which is 
open by subscription to all, 

In front of the casino has been built a terrace, 
where we promenade up and down after dinner, 
and between the showers on stormy days. From 
the terrace a flight of steps leads down between 
the bathing-houses to the beach; for the beach 
in front of the casino is hired by the casino com- 
pany from the government, whic sh retains the own- 
ership of all ‘the sea-coast a certain distance 
above high-water line. All who bathe here pay 
a small sum for the privilege to the establish- 
ment, which has always several stalwart men on 
duty during bathing hours to assist the bathers 
and prevent accidents. These men are old sail- 
ors, natives of the place, who are autocrats in 
their way, for they 
order those out of 
the water who they 
consider are remain- 
ing too long, and, 
if the weather 
stormy, forbid any 
one going in when 
they know it is dan- 
gerous. 

The beach is shin- 

gly, descending rap- 
idly, and the. rising 
and falling tides form 
terraces where the 
spectators lounge or 
sit in groups on eu- 
jrious folding-chairs 
supplied in very lib- 
eral quantity by the 
sino, and these 
chairs adapt them- 
selves remarkably to 
the locality, as they 
can be used and turn- 
ed in almost any 
way, the broad edges 
keeping them from a 
sinking between the 
pebbles. 

Out amongst the 
bathers are often seen ‘ 
many little canoes moving quickly through the wa- 
ter, peculiar to French sea-side places, appropri- 
ately called périssoirs, that are as difficult to be- 
come accustomed to as the velocipede on land, the 
least uncertain motion or heavy wave upsetting 
them, making it necessary for the occupant to man 
the little vessel in bathing costume, ready for any 
emergency; to launch and to land are the most 
difficult operations, unless there is a dead calm, 
and more assurance is needed in landing than in 
entering a ball-room, for one is obliged to land in 
the face of all the people on the beach, who wear 
an expectant look and a smile that often broadens 
intoa merry laugh as on the last wave the périssoir 
upsets, and the crew is obliged to swim ashore. 

The fishermen’s part of the beach is the pie- 
turesque portion, and the great attraction to the 
painter. 
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A PERISSOIR, 


On the crest are rows of old worthless wea- 
ther-beaten boats, covered with boards and 
thatched roofs, with doors and windows cut in 
them, now used for store-houses for nets and oth- 
er fishing-tackle. Before them are many huge 
clumsy capstans, with beams and ropes beside 
them; then the boats, broad and heavily built, of 
ancient model, each painted in primitive colors 
chosen by the owner to designate his property. 
These boats are family affairs; they have them 
christened before their first voyage, like a new- 
born babe, with the priest and town’ *s-people as- 
sisting, and much galette (short-cake) distrib- 
uted to the children. They name them after the 
saints, as they do their children, and on their 
saint’s day decorate the mast with a bunch 
of green. When 
there is a wedding 
in the town, they 
decorate them with 
flags, and when any 
of the family dies, 
put the boat in 
mourning by paint- 
ing the topmast 
black. One scarce- 
ly ever finds a por- 
trait of one of the 


family hanging in 
one of the fisher- 


men’s thatch-roofed 
cottages, but often 
some rude effigy of 
the yboats; and if a 
painter wishes to se- 
cure the everlasting 
favor of one of these 
fishermen, it is not 
the child he sketch- 
es, but the portrait 
of the favorite boat, 
paying much more 
attention, if he is 
eunning, to the paint- 
ed number upon the 
bow than to the ar- 
tistie quality of his 
production, 

Before Etvetat was frequented by strangers, 
these capstans and the dismantled hulks were 
placed anywhere their owners had seen fit— 
probably many of them had been there for sev- 
eral hundred years—and the place was much 
more picturesque than now. But when the ea- 
sino was built, the government officials thought a 
little more regularity along the beach, so that the 
stranger could have a pleasant promenade from 
one end to another, was desirable, and engineers 
were sent to move the caloges and capstans into 
line. But the fishermen had not yet learned that 
the town’s improvement and the influx of stran- 
gers were to bring them more comforts, and the 
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engineers were mobbed, the crowd being led by 
an old woman, strong in limb and tongue. The 
improvers were routed by the fishwives’ band, 
and the Mayor, wearing a tricolored scarf, his 
badge of office, supported by the garde-champé- 
tre, his only military force at command, was forced 
to appear upon the ground to quiet the mutiny. 
Of course the government officers at last prevail- 
ed, and now there is more regularity along the 
walk, and a line of thatch-roofed hulks that 
one of the English-reading visitors has christened 
Peggotty’s Row. 

Even the costumes of the natives have under- 
gone “improvements.” Machine manufactures 
have become cheaper than homespun. They still 
wear the huge high boots, but rainy weather 
brings out some of the picturesque old clothes 
The red petticoats with tucked-up over-dresses 
and white caps are becoming rare, only to be 
found on the old women; and only one of the 
red piratical-looking caps that used to be worn 
by all the fishermen now survives, and that can 
only be seen pleasant days on old Pére Maillard, 
sunning his eighty-four y amongst the boats. 

“Do you know who he is ?” asked an old man, 
who had seen me talking to Pére Maillard, ‘“ He’s 
my father. There are five generations of us here 
on the beach.” 

“Ah!” I exclaimed, 
family.” 

“Yes; but not so many as that of Zephir the 
baigneur. His mother had nineteen children. 
Zephir is one of the youngest. Did you ever 
know his brother Joseph? He used to amuse 
the Parisians”—all strangers are called by the 
natives Parisians—‘ by breaking one of those 
cobble-stones with his fist.” 

On the downs, a little way inland, can be seen 
from below a clump of large trees, which shelters 
the farm of Amont from the north wind, This 
farm is the favorite resort for landscape artists, 
and is spoken of by the painters as “the farm,” 
Here in pleasant weather there are always sever- 
al artists at work, sometimes more than several ; 
and the farmer—a friend of painters, although 
not a patron—has put an empty room in one of 
his out-buildings at their disposal, where they 
keep their easels and parasols, and this room has 
become quite a museum, for here we find many 
sketches in progress, and others, commenced sum- 
mers before, that their owners have never return- 
ed to finish. 

Ftretat is not one of those places that have an 
interest alone in the past. We enjoy it to-day, 
and lay plans for the morrow. It is interesting to 
know the Romans gave it its name and laid out 
the road, but we do not care a great deal for such 
information, we study the pretty bathing costumes 
much more than our histories, and look forward 
with delight to our next summer’s vacation, hop- 
ing the while nothing will occur to raise the rents, 
or hasten the building of the railroad. 
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Kate Greenaway Designs for Doyleys, 
ete.; and Border. 


See illustrations on page 477. 

HESE effective Kate Greenaway figures for 

doyleys, wall-pockets, or such small objects 
are finely worked in outline with the finest crew- 
els or silks, in one or two shades of a color; 
blue is perhaps the favorite. Some of the more 
important lines are more thickly worked than the 
others, but the chief shading or variety is given 
by the use of two or more shades; thus the chief 
outlines are dark blue, the designs on the dress- 
es or the folds will be of lighter blue, and the 
face lines in the lightest shade. Stem stitch is 
used, and split stitch where the line is to be very 
fine. 

The pretty border at the foot of the page is 
well adapted for various purposes, such as fin- 
ishing other patterns, trimming dresses, aprons, 
towels, etc., or may be used for insertions. It is 
worked in outline stitch, in one or two colors, 


Black Satin Neck-Tie, 
See illustration on page 469. 


Tus black satin neck-tie consists of a bias strip five 
inches and a half wide. The ends are sloped from 
each side to a point at the middle, and are edged with 
steel lace, headed by steel cord sewed down in loops, 
and ornamented besides with steel bead leaves and 

- berries. These leaves are cut out of black stiff net; 
the edges and veins are defined with steel beads strung 
on fine wire, and the surface is studded with single 


beads. j 
Silver Chest. 
See illustration on page 469. 


Tus carved-wood chest, which is designed to hold 
silver-ware, is divided inside into compartments adapt- 
ed to the purpose. 


Don’r use any Face Powder but Rrker’s, and 
you will always have a clear and beautiful skin. 
Sold everywhere at 25c. a box. Those who pre- 
fer a liquid preparation will find Riker’s Cream 
of Roses the most satisfactory article they can 
use.—[ Com. ] 


A HAPPY FAMILY. 
Pulled from the breast, squeezed from the bottle, 
Stomachs will sour and milk will curdle; 
Baby hallelujah all that night, 
Household bumping heads in awful fright. 
Don’t deny, twas thus with Victoria, 
Night was hideous without Castoria ; 
When colic left; for peaceful slumber, 
All said their prayers and slept like thunder. 


HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
AN INVALUABLE TONIC. 


Horsrorv's Acid Phosphate is an invaluable tonic 
in any case where av acid tonic is indicated. 
—{Adv.] Greenfield, Lis, J. L, Prarr, M. D. 


Lavtes take great comfort in telling how small ashoe 
they can wear, but they don’t say how many bottles of 
German Corn Remover are up stairs. Sold by drug- 
gists. 25 cents.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or Inxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, tn igestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 


Roxas Baxine Powner Co., New York. 


<I SINGER 34s. SENT. 


To get good agents everywhere, we 
will make extraordinary induce- 
ments on a sample machine, latest jm- 
proved Singer, nicke)-plated wheel, 
ALLattachmen's. Address, 

A. P. WHITK & CO., Gen. Agts. 
106 Fifth Ave., Chicago, ail, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Allen's Meldrum Deodorizer 


Use this Toilet Powder to obviate odors of per- 
spiration, ‘Wholesale Depot, 115 Fulton St., N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


SOMETHING NEW: 


THE 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE" 


FRONT PIECE, 
THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


It fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both young and old. 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, they cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the head will deceive 
the eye of the closest observer, Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 

Also,.all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying Parlors, now open, 

A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on hand. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O, D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS. 


.. . Our Complete Set for $10. . 
Cannot be equalled in this oni 
Jefferies Best IMPORTED 20, 


PURE SUGAR. 


By a recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as g/ucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ** New Process ” in addition to other 
brands, 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups.are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their grocer, 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 
whole barrels, 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 


HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 
DECASTRO.& DONNER REFINING CO. 


117 WALL STREET, New York.” 


By MISS OAKEY. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 O00. 


This little book, written by one whose training in 
art has caused her to find contemporaneous humanity 
often a less beantifal panorama than it need be, from 
its lack of knowledge how not to destroy the beauti- 
ful gifts of nature, is an earnest effort to prove that 
the fit clothing of the individyal is not a‘matter-of 
caprice, but may be based upon definite laws‘of form 
and color; that it does not depend upon elaboration 
or-expense, but upon good taste and knowledge— 
upon its harmony with the surroundings and needs 
of the individual.—Eztract from Introduction, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Gar- Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


b] Original Quince 
PARSHALL s Bandoline Pow- 
der produces an elegant gegen Bandoline. Never 
spoils. Does not soil the hair. Unaffected by perspira- 
tion, 10 cents. Ever satisfactory. Sold by D: 


ruggists. 


, Eason Electro-Magnotic Garter 
CURES NEURALGIC PAINS, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
ORAMPS,etc. DevELors the LEG, 
ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, adds ManxvELLovs 
GRACE AND ELASTICITY TO THE 
STEP, and puts an end to ILL 
Suaren and Dwarrep Linps. 
Substantially made of best SILK, 
Sarin ok CoTTon WEBBING. Beau- 
tiful in appearance. 

PRICES: One inch, all Silk or 
Satin, French Elastic Webbing 
usual colors), Ladies’, $1.50; 

len’s, $2 Misses’, $1 ; Chil- 
dren’s (very soft and elastic’, 75 
cents, English Elastic Cotton 
Webbing (one-inch wide), La- 
dies’, $1 Men's, $1.25 ; Misses’, 
%5 cents, Sent to any address, 

t-paid, on rereipt of Postal 
cosy Order or Registered Let- 


° ter, Send for circular, LONDON | 


ELECTRIC FABRIC Co., 144 | this field of poetic literature.—N, ¥, Bvening Post. 


ee DuaneSt.,N..Y, P.O. Box 4048, 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


BEATT 73 ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds, 
BEATTY’S only $65, Pianos, $125 up. t2Tlus, 
Ghialog. Pure. Address BEATTY, Washington, N, J. 


appears 


every instance it has 


WAS SETTLED THAT QUESTION 
WITH A LOVELY Success, 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. The most important adjunct 

to bonis is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 

1andsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time iu procuring and applying 


LAIRD 


BLOOM OF 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and'is entirely harmless. 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New Yor 
pronounced entirely free frum any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
iven entire satisfaction. 
tiful, give LATRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced ofits wonder- 
ful efficacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere: 


Price 75e. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 


With this essential a lady 


YOUTH, 


City, and 


Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 


To our Parrons.—Did you read the bold advertisement on the inside page of the last week’s issue of Dr.-Scott’s Electric Flesh Brush? If not, you have 
missed a treat. The Flesh Brush is indeed a wonder, accomplishing all that is claimed for it. To those preparing for their summer holidays, our advice is, buy 
one, and thus prevent the loss of a single day’s pleasure. It wonderfully invigorates the head and body, and immediately counteracts the poison of Mosquito Bites. 
Sold everywhere. All dealers are authorized to refund the money if not as represented. Price $3 00. Also inquire for Dr, Scott’s Electric Hair Brush, 


PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 842 Broadway, New York. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a caval application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in soldered tins, }¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 
Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


The Howard Manufacturing Co., 
No. 364 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 


THE 


ANTI-TANGLE ATTACHMENT 


KNITTING COTTON 


Has won popular favor and may be found 
in all the large cities. 


FOR SALE BY 


Dealers’ in Dry Goods and Notions, 


FARM FESTIVALS, 


By Wit Carterton, Author of “Farm Ballads,” 
“Farm Legends,” and “Centennial Rhymes.” 
With numerous characteristic Illustrations. 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges. 
$2 50. 


There is in his poetry a fidelity to nature that de- 
serves the highest praise. He does not describe to 
us his dramatis persone, but he places them before 
us, and they tell their own story. * * * Mr. Carleton is, 
in bis way, as truly a creator of character as Robert 
Browning, and we recognize in him not only the 
genius which creates, but the art which exhibits his 
creations with a skill that commands our attention. 
—wN. Y. Times, 

His ballads are genuine transcripts of nature, ad- 
mirable genre pictures from life. They exhibit an 
originality of conception and power of execution 
which entitle the author to claim rank as a master in 


Mr. Carleton’s work is honest and faithful and 
graphic.—J, Y. Independent, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta" Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


US HEALTH PRESERVING 
(ig CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 


—“@— ever made is thus secured. 
Recommended by our best 


8 
& hysicians as not injurious to 
¢y, (O° ct08V Resith. For sale by Chicago 
ERN xis" Corset Co.,67 Washington St., 
WarpanreoS® © Chicago, lil. Price by mail, 


MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 

ment, Established 1874. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


sj P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


All Gold, Chromo, and Lit’g Cards (no 2. alik 
50 Name on, 10c. Crovron Bros., Clintonville, Conn, 


JULY 28, 1881. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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GOOD BOOKS| KEYES, 


SUMMER READING. 


BEN-HUR. A Tale of the Christ. By Lrw. Watraor, 
Author of “The Fair God.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. A Novel. By Henry 
James, Jr. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


DAISY MILLER: a Study. By Henry James, Jr. 
32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By Henny James, 
Jr. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY AND A 
BUNDLE OF LETTERS. By Henry James, Jr. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 


THE STORY OF HELEN TROY. A Novel. By the 
Author of *Golden-Rod, au Idyl of Mount Desert.” 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 3 


GOLDEN-ROD. An Idyl of Mount Desert, 382mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


$1! By Groner H. Herworrn, Author of “Star- 


board and Port,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


STARBOARD AND PORT: the “Nettie” Along 
Shore. A Summer's Yacht Cruise along the Coasts 
of Maine and Labrador. By Groree H. Herworru. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE. Villages and Vil- 
Jage Life, with Hints for their Improvement. By 
cm Huittyer Eoixston, ost Svo, Cloth, 

1 75. 


CAPE COD AND ALL ALONG SHORE: Stories. 
By Cuar.es Norpuorr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


SUNRISE. A Story of These Times, 
Braox. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


WHITE WINGS. A Yachting Romance. By Wu- 
11am Biaok. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of **The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Ilus- 
trated. Syo, Cloth, #2 50. 


WHO WAS PAUL GRAYSON? By Joun Hauser- 
von, Author of ‘‘Helen’s Babies,” &c. Illustrated. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


By WinuiaM 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER, AND OTHER TALES AND* 


SKETCHES. 


By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


OUR VILLAGE, Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Mary Rossert. Merrorv. 82mvo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


GEORGE BAILEY. A Tule of New York Mercantile 
Life. By Ontver OLvuoy. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING. Glimpses of Amer- 
ican Natural History. By Ernest Incersutn. L- 
lustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, Places, and Opin- 
ions). By Anna E. Droxinson, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE CANOE AND THE FLYING PROA;; or, Chea 
Cruising and Safe Sailing. By W.L. Avex. With 
Illustrations, 32mo, Pauper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


A SUSSEX4IDYL. By Chen EnTina Biaox, 32mo, 
Paper, 25 ceuts; Cloth, 40 cents. 


UNDER THE TREES. By Rev. Samvet Inen aus 
Prime, D.D. Crown Syo, Cloth, $2 00. 


LOTUS EATING. A Summer Book. By Grorer 
Wittiam Curtis, Illustrated from Designs by Ken- 


sett. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

I GO A-FISHING. By Wi.ttam C, Prime. Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

MARY ANERLEY. A Yorkshire Tale. By R. D. 


Biackmorr. 16ino, Cloth, $1 00, 


THE HISTORY OF A MOUNTAIN. By Etisér Re- 
o.us, Author of ‘The Earth,” “The Ocean,” &c. 
Translated from the French by Bertha Ness aud 
John Lillie. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


THE MORAL PIRATES. By W. L. Aupen. Tus- 
trated. 16émo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


62 Harrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


VN 7 
“WAVE.” 
The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is dne to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
! the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to every wearer, 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that uge sometimes creates, They 
ite NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. Oné grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values ler personal beanty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, 86 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of IE ‘ 
©. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 

ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street. 

Linrary or Conernss, 
Corynricut Orvicr, Wasutxeran. 

To wit: Beir Rememoency, that on the day of 
June, Anno Domini 1881, BENJAMIN VA@GHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN- ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of New York, have deposited in this Office 
the titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which 
are in the following words, to wit: 

AGNES. A Franconia Story. By the Author of 

the Rollo Books. 

CAROLINE. A Franconia Story, By the Author 

of the Rollo Books. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights, A. R. SPOPFORD, 
Librarian of Congress) 


A WEEK. $12a day at home casily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trux & Co.,Augusta,Maine, 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for 
the further terms of fourteen years from the expira- 
tion of their respective copyrights, 


¢ 66 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address H, Hatierr & Coui-Portland,Maine, 


-every order, Amuuioan Qarp Co., 


349 to 353 Eighth Avenue. 
GREAT SALE OF LAWNS 


THIS WEEK. 


5000 YARDS OF PLAIN AND LATTICE-WORK 
LAWNS, to be cleared out at 


6 1-2 Cents per Yard; 


These Lawns are well worth 15 ceuts. 


Splendid assortment of SCOTCH GINGHAMS, 
LACE BUNTINGS, LINENS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, &c., &c., at popular prices. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. ¥. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
G R | [ 10 N Sold byall Chemists 
and Druggists. 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
75 cents the box. 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 
27, rue Rambutean, Paris. 


Established 1840, 


JONES. 


ELEGANT SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished, 
SAMPLES SENT FREE, 


A_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 
OFANCY GOoDs, 
me Unpruwear, 


Oo — 
© LACES. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. GO VO 
MILLINERY. Q 

= fs) 
DOMESTICS.Q 
LINENS. O 

O Oo 

Oo a) 
oO oO 

O a) 


x x 


Kighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
| New York City. 


| ds | 


%:, JONES 


SHOES. 0 
aes C 


O Curuery. 

OCROCKERY. 

o° GLASSWARE. 

LACE OURTAINS.-O mae REFRIGERATORS, 


Upuorstery. () 


Se O 
FURNITURE. QO 


The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 
A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 


An 


Intestines. 
sad asieh 


HIS just ‘eelebrated Dis |o- ion, is, 
in composition, Penepel iy_the EN de- 
rived from _ the WHITE WINTER FLINT 


WHEAT CEREAL, a sold extract, the inven- 
tion of an eminent Chemist. 


It has not only been 
highly recommended but certified to by a large 
number of Chemists and Physicians--representing 
a very high degree of medical science--as the 
SAFEST, OST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 
FOOD FOR THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION 
OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, and for Mothers 
lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition-- 


That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Blood. 
That which Is easy of Digestion--never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders Incidental to childhood. 


And, while it would pe difficult to conceive of 
anything in Food or Dessert more Creamy or de- 
licious, or more Nourishin 


and Srerippening as 
an aliment in_ Fevers, Crengrng, Fg 1 ts, 
Dyspepsia and General Debility, its ‘Medicinal 


Excellence in all Intestinal. Diseases, especially in 
Dysentery, Chronic Diarrhoea and Cholera 
infantum, 

HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 


C)\PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OF THE 


S 
UNITED STATES. Var 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pes...$30.00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7.00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pes... 8.50 
Rich Decorated French China Tea Sets, 44 pes.. 12.00 


Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 00; white...:....... 3.25 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, 14.00 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz............ 3.00 


ALSO, ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C.L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C.O.D. or P.O. Money Order, 


Large Order from London—10,000 copies sold 


HAIR 


Its Care, Diseases and Treatment. 


By C. HENRI LEONARD, A. M., M, D., 
A Professor in the Michigan Gdliegs of Tiedicine. 


Octavo, 320 pages, cream-tint paper, 
beautifully bound in cloth, post-paid, 82.00. 
Rs gy ee 

vi men or 
Diseases of the r, Beard and Scalp, 200 preseri 
in English being given. = ei 
If your Hair BE 


alling Out, it tells you how to stop it. 
If it is turning grayeittelisyou how to prevent tt” Ii 
itis growing Slow, it tells you how to hasten itsgrowth. 
If itis all out, and 

how to make it grow again. If it is growin In un- 
slightly places, it tellsyoqu how to emoventt. Ne tells 
you ho’ 


n it. or dye it black, brown, red, or of “|_ 
blonde. cornea hy Hy aes 


gives a long chapter Wpon Hyarexic 
TREATMENT; also several eS gas upon the diseases that 
make it fall out, such’ as “scall,” “ mike ¢ ” animal and 
vegetable parasites, and how to entand eikeoy them; 
This hook Was been highly. commondea ty Leth th. 
oman 
Medical and Secular Press. Circulars: “Address 


The Illustrated Medical Journal Co., Detroit, Mich. 


30 LOVELY Moss-Rose & Ass’t. Chromo Cards, 
name on, 10c. A 82-col. story paper Free with 
est Haven, Conn, 


e hair bulbs are not dead, it tells you” 


CARPETS, RUGS, &.  YHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 


Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JONES ixaisn'sc JONES 


and 19th St. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom, It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 


TEETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth: Every 


ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 
a beneficial effect on the TeETH and GUMS. 
Impure Breats, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. Jt is as harmless as 

ter, and has been ¥mdorsed"by the most f- 
scientific men of thé diy. Sold by druggists. 


Mme. GURNEY & CoO., 
6 East 14th Street, N, Y., 
Importers of materials for HONITON and POINT 
LACE MAKING, ARRASENE, and all materials for 
Kensington Art Needlework, “How to 
Make Lace,” 50c. Pattern Book, 25c. = 


The Only Remedy 
That Acts at the Same Time on ~ 


e Liver, The Bowels and The Kidr~ 


C4 This combined action gives it won 
power to cure all diseases. 


Why Are We Ss 


—— 
fo emetaienll 
Because we allow these great 
come clogged or torpid, and “4 
mors are therefore forced 
that should be expelled natura 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipa 
Complaints and Disease 
nesses and Nervous Dis« 
by causing free action of thes, 
restoring their power to throw ¢ 
ilious pains ar 


Why Suffer 
Why tormented with Piles, Co 
Oban eo overdisordere 


W 
Why endure nervous or sic 
Why have sleepless ni 
Use KIDNEY WORT 
healih. Itis a dry, vegetable c 


HARPER'S. PERIOD! 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year......, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, Oue Year.........4 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year.........:+ 6 ote 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


“HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 


weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ‘ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
pers Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitoosly on application to Harver & Brovurrs, 


t@- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand voimmes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SP OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monourr D. Conway. 
Illustrated. 12m, Cloth, $1 00. 
IL 
FARM_ FESTIVALS. By Wit Carterton, Author 
of “Farm Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” and “Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
Illustrations. Uniform with ‘‘Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” 8yo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. ah 


A IN DRESS, By Miss Oakey. 16mo, Cloth, 
: qv. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper's American Editions. In bre- 
vier type. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 45 
cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents. 

nf 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Louis XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) From 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M. G. Patain. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

Vi. 

UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 
trasted with its Earlier aud Later History; being the 
Cunningham Lectures for 1880. By Joun Carens, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 
ology and Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 
Cloth, 60 ceuts. 

VIt. 


HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Epes Sarornr. 
Royal 8vo, Uluminated Cloth, Coloured Edges, $4 50. 

VIL. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1881, 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East; being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, aud Spain. By 
W. Pemsroxe Ferriper. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (1881). In Three Volumes, 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, 

Vou. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Von. If.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vor. IL—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
IX. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA, 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Ilus- 
trated. Syvo, Cloth, $2 50. 

X. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS, 
Edited, with Notes, by Witttam J. Rozre, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Eugravings. 26mo, Cloth, 60 
cents; Paper, 40 cents, 

zz, 

THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America. 
By Henry Canor Lover. 8vo, Half Leather, $3 00. 

XII. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books, 
Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
and Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends. By 
Wittiam Howie Wyiik. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE, 


BARNICKLE (¢he most adhesive old bore in town). “Oh, stop a minute, my boy’’— 


épies to clutch him)—‘ l’'ve something particular—” 
Sr 


Brown (just clearing him). “ Al, Barny! Can’t stop! Just lounging down the street, 
Good-by. See you soon,” 


"ACETIZL. 

A very bald gentleman 
was exhibiting toa friend 
his well-appointed toi- 
lette table, whereon were 
brushes of every size and 
shape. 

“Yes, I see, I see,” 
said the friend; “you 
have everything—that is, 
everything except—” 

“Except what ?” 

“ Hair,” 

Schnessiiegeuien 

A little boy, while look- 
ing ont of the window of 
his home, saw a fan-tailed 
pigeon alight in front of 
the house. ‘Oh, mother, 
come here!” he cried, 
“and see a pigeon with wz 
bustle and train on,” 

Meson 

A traveller says that if 
he were asked to describe 
the first sensation of a 
camel ride, he would say, 
“Take a music stool, and 
having wound it up as 
high us it would go, put 
it in a cart without 
springs, gel on top, and 
next drive the cart trans- 
versely across a ploughed 
field, and you will then 
form some notion of the 
terror and uncertainty 

“a would experience 

‘tme you mount- 


** How lucky !” 


f, 
———— 
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[Saunters to next corner, and off like a shot. 


under, Jim, he’s cummin’! 


LD POUR OUT HIS SOUL TO HE TOOK HER UNRESISTING HAND, AND WHISPERED, “ AMARANTHE! DEAR AmM—”’ 
Just THEN—WHACK! BANG! THE DEMON OF THE DINING-ROOM SOUNDED THE GONG 
FOR SUPPER, AND THE OrroRTUNITY WAS GONE FOREVER. 


OvPORTUNITY HAD COME, 
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We'll make a dollar 


“That's what [call a finished sermon,” 
anid a lady to her husband, as they wend- 
ed their way from church. 

“Yer,” was the reply; “but, do you 
know, I thought it never would be.” 

Sg 

A city missionary was asked the cause 
of his poverty. “ Principally,” said he, 
with a twinkle of the eye, ‘because [ 
have preached so much without notes.” 

RESO! CHEN 

““Who gocea there 2?" said an Trish sen- 
try of the British Legion at St. Sebastian, 

“A friend,” was the prompt reply. 

“Then stand where you are,” cried the 
sentinel; ‘for, by the powers, you're the 
firat friend I've met with in this murther- 


in’ country.” 


“Ma,” said a little four-year-old, “I 
saw something run across the kitchen 
floor this morning without any legs. 
What do you think it was?” The mother 
guessed various legless worms and things, 
and then gave it up, when the little fellow 
said, * Why, ma, it was water.” 

es 

A girl struck her croquet. partner on 
the head with a mallet; brain-tever set 
in, and the young man nearly died, The 
girl was kept under arrest until his re- 
covery, and when he got Well she married 
him. Now he's sorry he didn't die. 

—— 

Why should you never address your 
conversation to a person engaged in foot. 
ing up figures ?—Because there's nothing 
so deaf as an adder. 

eS 

“How did you like the lecture 2” 

“Oh, it was beautiful!” 

“What did he say?” 

“Oh, he said 80 many beautiful things !” 

“Tell us some.” 

“Oh, he said—he said—but I can't tell 
it to you as he said them!” 

“Tell them as you understand them.” 

“Well, he said—he said—oh, I can't!” 

“Pell us one thing he said.” 

** Well, he said that the sschetics of ex- 
istence enabled us to—to—oh, I can’t!” 

“Pell us what you think he meant.” 

“Oh, go along! Why didn’t you go 
and hear him yourself?” 
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JUST HIS LUCK. 


A little fellow, who knew Mother Goose better than 
he knew his Bible, was asked in bis class, “‘ Who were 
thrown into the fiery furnace?” bis was too much 
for him. .'The question was passed. The answer came 
promptly, “ Shadrach, Meshach, and Aped-neygo.” This 
was a mortification to the little fellow; and when the 
next question came, “* Who put them in ?” he answer- 
ed, with a jump, “ Little Johnny Green !” 

—_—_~»>——. 

“Do as ye wonld thatgmen should do unto you,” is a 
glorions precept. Is this the reason why women kiss 
each other when they meet? 

i ae" 

Bucuwess Man. “You vagabond! You sendin word 
that you would see me on business, and when IT ask 
what your business is, you beg!” 

VaGanonp. “But you forget, sir; begging is my 
business.” 


Speaking of one of his works to a critic, a dramatic 
author said, with the consciousness of modest worth, 
“Tt has had many imitators.” 

**Yes,” replied the critic, “especially beforehand.” 

OSI oid 

Why is the letter G like the sun ?—Becausce it is the 

centre of light. 


ee 


The impecunious man who married an heiress always 
spoke of her as a capital wife. 
SS Es 
It rains alike on the just and the unjust—on the just 
maiuly, because the unjust have borrowed their um- 
brellas, 
“ Always pay as you go,” said an old Aberdonian to 
his nephew. 
“But, uncle, suppose I haven't anything to pay 
with?” 
“Then don’t go.” 
=a 


When Disraeli first came forward at Wycombe as a 
Parliamentary candidate, he was opposed by a terri- 
torial magnate. Of course the friends of the latter 
made much of the connection of the magnate with 
the county, etc., at the hustings. 

“On what do you stand?” shouted a man in the 
crowd to Disraeli. 

“T stand,” he replied, “on what you never will—on 
my head,” 


2. 


Sap DisarrointmMentT.—" Brave boy 


of the Humane Society, and you shall have aAfetel for this.” 


HARMONY, 


Smitu (Philistine). “L heard it was all ‘off’ between you and Miss Roweshett.” 
Wospinson (sthete). “ Ya-as. 
Furritehar !’ 


Incompatibility of complexion !—she didn’t suit my 


It has been averred that 
a lady with a diamond 
ring will scratch her 
nose, in a giver period, 
four times as often as 
aby other woman, 

LS TS 

“Dear me !” exclaimed 
a eS ** it does seem 
impossible for me to 
make both ends meet,” 

“Well, then,” said the 
boarder, “‘suppose you 
make one end vegeta- 
bles?” 
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“We're in a pickle 
now,” said a man in a 
crowd. 

“A regular jam,” said 
another, 

“ Heaven preserve us!” 
mourned an old lady, 


a feaieaieian 

They had been engaged 
for a long time, and one 
evening were reading the 
paper together, 

*“*Look, love,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘only fifteen 
dollars for a suit of 
clothes !” 

“Ts ita wedding suit 2” 
she asked, looking naive- 
ly at her lover. 

“Ohno,” he answered ; 
“itisa business suit.” 

“Well, I meant busi- 
ness,” she replied. 

ee / SE tt 

**Amantha,” he mur- 
mured, with pathos in his 
voice, * why do you quiv- 
eratmy touch? Why do 
you shrink from my em- 
brace as the startled fawn 
trembles at the rustling 
of the autumn leaves 2?” 

*T’ve been vaccinated,” 
she said. 

—— 

A Suort Turs.—A jo- 
cose youth reports that 
an intimate friend of his 
has a distant relative 
who made such a short 
turn of the velocipede 
that he cut off his own 
ear by running his hind 
wheel over it. 
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! noble deed! I am the President 
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Tulle and Lace Cap. 
See illustration on page 484, 

Tue stiff net frame of this cap is ten inches 
and a half long and three inches and a half wide ; 
it is rounded on the front edge from the middle 
to the ends, wired, and bound with narrow ribbon. 
This is covered with a three-cornered piece of 
white figured tulle, which is surrounded with lace, 
and arranged in upturned folds in the manner 
shown in the illustration. The straightedge of 
the tulle, which is taken to the baekyis thirty 
inches long, and the corner at the middle Gf the 
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front is rounded off. The ends which hang from 
the sides are tacked together. Large faceted mo- 
ther-of-pearl beads head the lace on the front 
edge of the cap, and a tea-rose is fastened on the 
left end of the scarf. 


Surah and Lace Cravat Bow. 
See illustration on page 484. 

Tus crayat bow is composed of a soft knot 
and a pleated end of bias maize Surah, and white 
lace three inches wide, which are arranged in 
the manner shown in the illustration on a stiff 
net back. 


Fig. 1—Youne Grrw’s Boatine Costume. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 14-16, 
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Fig. 2.—Batiste anp Satin Soran Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Embroidered Tidy.—Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 484, 


Tus cream-colored silk gauze tidy is embroid- 
ered in the design a quarter of which is given in 
Fig. 2. In working it the outlines of the design 
are transferred to the material, and the interlaced 
twigs are executed in satin stitch with light and 
dark brown embroidery silk; the single stitches 
at the knots are in gold thread. The flowers 
are worked in chain stitch with blue silk in three 
shades, their centres in knotted stitch with gold 
thread, and the vines and stems in point Russe 
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and stem stitch, and leaflets in satin stitch with 
réséda silk. . The tidy is hemmed, and the hem 
is ornamented with a cross seam in light blue 
silk, and edged with cream lace. 


Lace and Ribbon Cap. 
See illustration on page 484. 

Tue foundation of this cap consists of a stiff 
net frame nine inches and a half long and three 
inches and a half wide at the middle of the front, 
whence it is sloped to a point at each end; it is 
edged with wire, and bound with taffeta ribbon. 
Three rows of white lace two inches wide are set 


Fig. 3.—Inpta Mustin Dress. 
For description see Supplement, 
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on the frame in the manner shown in the illustra- 
tion, and loops of blue satin ribbon half an inch 
wide are fastened at regular intervals between 
the folds of the lace. Blue satin ribbon two 
inches wide covers the edge of the last row of 
lace; the ends, which hang from the sides, are 
crossed in the back. A bias strip of white India 
mull two inches and a half wide, surrounded with 
Jace, is carried across the back of the cap, and 
twisted in a bow near the ends, where it 1s tacked 
to the blue ribbon, 


THANK GOD! 


Tank God! To-day in various phrase 
The nation lifts its solemn praise, 

A million pulses beat as one, 

While swift the joyous tidings run 
That Heaven hath happy answer sent, 
And God hath saved our President. 


In busy throngs of restless streets, 
Where tidal traffic surging meets; 
In lonely shadow of the pines, 

In cabin homes on frontier lines, 
Where lovely ladies, silken shod, 
Tread marble halls or velvet sod; 
Where, in the rock recesses dim, 
The miner labors, swart and gmm— 
Alike hath been the sore lament, 
The mourning for our President. 


So, sturdy hands in haunts remote, 
From lumber camp and fisher’s boat, 
Upraised in glad revulsion, clasp 
White scholar-hands in friendly grasp, 
And children’s sweet fresh voices cry, 
“The cloud is vanished from the sky.” 
The land o’erflows with deep content, 
For God hath saved our President. 


Our President! We crown him now 
With greener laurels on his brow, 
A stainless, brave Sir Galahad, 

In robes of spotless whiteness clad; 
When faint at ebb of parting life, 
His manly courage cheered his wife, 
Who, in this hour of pain and care, 
Is armored by a world at prayer, 
Whose need the tenderest pity lent 
To our “God save the President!” 


O music hushed, O bells that hung 

In tower and porch with silent tongue, 
The while in sorrow wore away 

Our gloomiest Independence-day, 

Strike up in wreathen splendors rare, 
Clash grandly on the throbbing air! 

© flags, half-mast to flutter fain 

When hissed that saddest whisper, “ Slain,” 
Bloom brightly into waving flowers, 

To greet: the rapt and radiant hours! 

O people, kneel in reverent awe— 

For God is love, and love 1s faw— 

And own, in praise with trembling blent, 
That God hath saved our President! 
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TWO NEW NOVELETTES. 


With this Number we begin the publication of 
two charming Novelettes for summer reading, 
“Miss ANDERSON’s CoLors,” by the favorite 
novelist F. \V. ROBINSON ; and “IN ALSACK,” 
translated by the author of “ John Halifax, Gen- 
deman,” from the French of MADAME Gu1zoT 
DE Witt. Zhe latter story will be concluded in 
our next Number. = 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WERKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 89 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEopt, fssued 


July 12, contains a full description, with working 
plans, of a boy's row-boat, or flat-bottomed skiff, 
such as any bright boy with the requisite materials 
and a few tools may build for himself. It also 
contains a beautifully illustrated article on girls? 
cooking clubs; a full-page reproduction of M1L- 
LAIS’S painting of “ Queen Elizabeth at the Age 
of Sixteen” ; and a great variety of other inter- 
esting and instructive matter. . 


MURDER MOST FOUL. 


HILE the country still quivers with 
the excitement of horror over the 
diabolical attempt upon the life of its great 
and good ruler, the mind naturally reverts 
to similar attempts throughont the king. 
doms and the centuries, and fails to see in 
any of them other than “ murder most foul.” 
Such has been the rumor of atrocities of 
administration in various governments that 
it has of late been a question whose answer 
has been allowed by many minds to hang 
in an even balance whether the taking off 
of tyrants were not sometimes a righteous 
thing 1n view of the possible relief to mill- 
ions coming by the removal of one. But 
the answer to all such questions was given 
eighteen hundred years ago in that code of 
moral laws which forbade the doing of evil 
that good might come, and it 1s given as 
. Strongly in the natural feelings of the hu- 
man heart, which, save for individual in- 
Bianee, has never heen able under any cir- 
cumstances to hold regicides in less than 
abhorrence, 
The heroic fashion of deifying the assassin 
of the throned aud crowned as one of higher 
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and more glorious aims than the royal victim 
with whose blood his hands are warm and 
wet, is something that goes no further than 
the little circle of littérateurs who must 
have something with which to kindle their 
worthless enthusiasms, and who, like LaNn- 
DOR and SWINBURNE and their cotcric, have 
plecsed themselves with irresponsible pens 
that catch the fanciful gilding of glory, and 
lose the stain of passion and crime and blood. 
The great body of humanity spurns the 
thought, and has no fine-spun theories that 
make murder less than murder, or can re- 
gard the action as less infamous under the 
shadow of the purple than in an alley of the 
city slums. It is not to be disputed, how. 
ever, that this idle fashion of thought has 
here and there exerted a contagious and 
ruinous influence, and that there are people 
among us who speak in the vein of high 
philosophy, whose eyes are so dazzled when 
the steel flashes through the fierce light 
that beats about a throne that they are 
blind to the fact of murder, and blind also 
to the effect that no good was ever wrought 
by the summary and easy process that 
changes the obnoxious man, but not the ob- 
noxious measures. 

To decent and sober common-sense it is 
impossible that there should be made to ap 
pear anything efficient, anything great, or 
grand, or even picturesque, in the methods 
of an assassination whose plan is matured 
im the darkness of cowardly conspiracy, and 
whose executant 18 usually one with no in- 
terest in life of his own, and no weight or 
stake in society, a social if not a moral des- 
perado, and in the best event a misled fa- 
natic—a fanatic who is not only valucless 
to society with his total want of equipoise, 
but an injurious fungus upon its growth. 
There is no romance in the name of the idiot- 
1¢ creature who burned the temple at Ephe- 
sus, and these fools, without an obolus to 
ferry them over Styx, fire temples vaster far, 
and meddle with sacred things that their ig- 
norant touch can but profane. In no case 
can the murder of one man change the sys- 
tem of a nation’s government, and wrongs 
to be nghted, of a political nature, can be 
tighted only through slow and innocent 
means that imply growth and accretion, and 
not convulsion, It may be well to make it 
unpopular to be a king, but murder is not 
the way to do it, and it does but turn the 
general mass of once disapproving feeling 
to the side of the outraged. 

That there is a class of floating adven- 
turers, without money, without place, with 
only a shallow froth of intelligence, who 
make the welkin ring with strident and 
blatant outcry of theories leading to such 
ends, is to be acknowledged while deplored 
But they are almost universally people un- 
worthy of any respect, and who would fail 
personally at any juncture requiring con- 
certed action, or humble self-forgetfulness, 
who have no gift but the gift of tongues, 
and find that fired only through hatred of 
those whose superior condition is the result 
of labor or of achievement, on the part of 
somebody, that would be impossible to these 
adventurers or their race. It is lamentable 
when any are !ed astray by the utterances 
of such wretches, who may admire the red- 
handed king-killers, but can never rival 
them. 

Even the French Revolution, responsible 
as it 1s for many wild socialistic ideas, nev- 
er countenanced assassination, for it always 
preserved at least the semblance of judicial 
proceeding in its death-dealing, and king- 
killing was known before its day. What 
the wrongs of the Russian people may be 
we do not pretend to know, but they must 
be infinite indeed to turn the milk of hu- 
man kindness in the white breasts of woman 
to the currents of wolfish veins, to justify 
the deeds of the VERA SASSULITCHES and 
SOPHIE PIEOFFSKIS and their mates; and 
all can see that murder done in their behalf 
has hurt but not helped them, From the 
days of RAVAILLAC and those before him to 
the days of Ors1n1 and those after him, as- 
sassination to the broad mind of the people 
1s able to take no other form than that of 
the lowest murder, of a stabbing in the 
back and in the dark, in no wise ennobled 
by the absence of effort to escape on the 
part of the murderer, whether he is illustra- 
ting his own fanaticism or is the crazed in- 
strument of conspirators. Life is the breath 
of God breathed into the nostrils of man, we 
feel, and he that takes it from ruler or from 
pauper commits a sin against the Holy 
Ghost. ; 

The recent imitator of these marderous 
fools, in our own land of freedom and peace 
and happy plenty, deserves personally not a 
moment’s notice, as he appears to have been 
an imbecile rogue from his cradle, loving 
only crazy notoriety. Of him it is only to 
be said that if he had his faculties in suf- 
ficient order to commit his crime, he had 
them in sufficient order to receive the pen- 
alty of that crime. That he has had his 
predecessors and may have his successors 
is not a matter to dwell on, since, ruler or 


ruled, we are none of us safe in walking the 
streets with madmen. Yet in spite of him- 
self he has rendered us one service in the 
midst of the horrible and heinous commis- 
sion of his crime, 1n uniting us as one fam- 
ily from north to south, from east to west, in 
a way that it seems nothing else could do— 
in a way,to make the heart beat and the 
tears gush, so that we have but one com- 
mon feeling—and in throwing fresh light on 
the beauty of our institutions, under which, 
however hot the canvass, election once over, 
the man elected is the accepted of both par- 
ties and all men, around whom the hearts 
of all citizens build a rampart of protection 
at need. And the black deed has, more- 
over, served to arouse a sensation of kin- 
ship throughout all the races of Christen- 
dom, and the islands beyond the East, as we 
hear the ruler of the adjacent country put 
an end to his festivities during our season 
of suspense and sorrow; and we receive the 
sympathetic messages ot kings and queens 
and foreign peoples from one end of the 
earth to the other. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INDIGENT 
MAIDEN LADIES. 


AM an indigent maiden lady myself. It 13 

therefore natural that I should know the pe- 
culiarities of this class, and the problems of life 
presented to such minds. Why not suggest to 
others some of the answers to these problems 
which have occurred to me in my own bewilder- 
ment? 

“Tf I had my life to live over again, I’d live it 
awful differenter,” remarked my pet Irish house- 
maid the other day. And indeed if most of us 
knew at twenty that fifty would find us still 
maiden ladies, and still mdigent, we should, no 
doubt, proceed very differently. 

But at twenty there are so many possibilities 
that it would be almost wrong to narrow our lives, 
as we should if we were sure of the future that 
awaits us. At twenty, a woman who is good for 
anything is often so “glad to be alive” that she 
is also almost “glad to earn a living,” if that is 
the reasonable thing for her to do. She loves to 
be independent, she wants to help the whole 
world, and she wants untold money. She likes 
heavv silk better than alpaca, and seal-skin mit- 
tens better than worsted ones. But without en- 
tering at all into the woman’s rights question, 
we are justified in saying that she will not be 
able to earn very much, try as she may; and if 
she is sensible, she probably will not trouble her- 
self much about silk or seal-skin, though in a 
moment of strong temptation she may buy six- 
button gloves with money which might have been 
put into the bank. 

But when she has economized to the utmost in 
dress, ehe still needs money. She wants con- 
certs and lectures,and books and pictures, pri- 
vate German lessons, a piano, a trip to the inter- 
national exhibition, one little delightful vacation 
with the Tourjée tourists in Europe. She must 
have these things, not for pleasure alone, though 
she dearly likes that, but for education; she 
wants the fullest life; she is on fire to use all 
her faculties. 

But she cheerfully economizes in all these 
things, and still there is a struggle to make the 
ends meet. Shall her father’s house be mort- 
gaged when she can help him about the grocer’s 
bill? Shall her mother be overworked when she 
can hire a servant? Why can not Tom go to 
college? And what a shame that Fanny’s won- 
derful voice should not be cultivated! Here 
economy ceases to be a virtue. 

I do not know a woman that earns her living 
who lives beyond her means, but neither have 1 
ever known one who laid aside any money before 
she was thirty With all their poor little econo- 
mies, their salaries are too small for that, 

From twenty to twenty-five, such women fluc- 
tuate between black despair and glorious happi- 
ness Happiness prevails, on the whole, because 
they have boundless hope. But the years go by, 
and one possibility after another disappears. 
The fairy prince does not come to carry off the 
captive maiden; the song she was to sing, and 
thereby move the world, is still unsung; the pic- 
ture she was to puint is painted only in her burn- 
ing brain. And now the beauty has faded, and 
the prince will never know the princess; the 
voice fs: too cracked ever to sing the song, and 
dull daily cares have driven the picture out of 
the mind. 

This is the despatring moment when women 
marry for a home, or consent to be supported by 
rich relatives who do not want them, or when 
they learn that they must economize in deadly 
earnest But why economize? Who of us even 
by eternal vigilance can lay aside enough to live 
upon before old age overtakes us? A hundred 
dollars is a large sum to spare from our salaries, 
but how many years we should have to save a 
hundred dollars before the income of our savings 
would approximate to our present small earn- 
ings! Let us eat, drink, and be merry. How 
much better to economize life and strength by 
living a free and happy life than to haggle over 
a few paltry dollars! Surely, surely; but what are 
we to do when we are past work? We may die 
suddenly before that day comes ; still, we may not. 
Tom may be in a position to help us; but Tom 
has a wife and family. Fanny may marry a rich 
man—who will not want to support her sisters. 
There is the Old Ladies’ Home, and that is a bless- 
ed charity, 

One enterprising lady I know presents a little 
subscription book to each of her friends, request- 
ing the contribution of a penny from each. She 
hopes, at the age of sixty-five, when she will be 
eligible to the home, to have a hundred dollars— 
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the admission fee. Another puts all her cast-off 
clothing into an immense chest, against the time 
when she shall no longer be able to earn more 
clothing. But why do I harrow your minds? 
And what advice have I to give? First, we 
must know the truth. As for the advice, it is not 
worth much—not anything to many temperaments. 
Such as it is, it is comprised under four heads. 

First, save something every year you work. It 
will be difficult, but I should suppose it possible 
for most women who are teachers, or dressmakers, 
or book-keepers, or even clerks, to save fifty dol- 
lars a year. 

I hear a storm of indignation. It is not possi- 
ble, you say, and if it were, your employers, es- 
pecially the school-boards, would reduce your sal- 
aries instantly. 

Well, that is partly true, and I know your va- 
cation trip has given you a ten years’ lease of 
life, and you can wear your seal-skin sacque till 
extreme old age, so I do not expect any woman 
under thirty to follow my advice. Still, I give 
it: save fifty dollars a year. 

Second, do not invest more than a hundred dol- 
lars in one place. Put a little money in the 
bank, a little in government bonds, a little in a 
life-insurance with an endowment policy, a little 
in a co-operative store, a very little in Western 
farms, etc. The interest may be small, but it is 
not likely that all the investments will fail at 
once. 

Third, make up your mind at the outset that 
this process must be continued many years, so 
that the accumulating interest will be an im- 
portant item in the fortune you are amassing. 
For instance, fifty dollars a year for thirty years, 
if not at interest, would give you only fifteen 
hundred dollars; if at interest at five per cent., 
it would give you not far from three thousand 
dollars. If you began at twenty, you might re- 
tire at fifty. You will not begin till thirty, but 
perhaps some years you may save more, and at 
any rate you can retire at sixty, and is not this a 
better prospect than the Old Ladies’ Home ? 

Is the woman demented that she thinks we can 
live on the income of three thousand dollars ? 
Well— : 

Fourth, you must plan to live in the simplest 
way when you cease working. You will say 
you would rather continue to work than to live 
so. That is right; work as long as you can. 
But it will not hamper your life to know it is 
possible to stop when you are too old and feeble, 
or when the conditions of work become intolerable. 

But could any woman lead a rational life on 
three thousand dollars? Many would be willing 
to try for that if they thought so. 

It would be cheaper as well as pleasanter for 
two friends to combine their forces. J know sev- 
eral pretty villages on the railroad, not far from 
the city, where two such ladies could easily secure 
four good rooms for fifty dollars’ rent. They 
could easily do their house-work themselves, The 
expense for fuel need not exceed thirty dollars a 
year for such an establishment, as I know by ex- 
perience. Perhaps you will not believe that a 
hundred dollars would furnish the table with an 
abundance of wholesome, substantial, appetizing 
food. But buy a pcund of the best steak, and 
see how many dinners it will make two maiden 
ladies. For rent, fuel, and board, each partner 
thus pays ninety dollars a year. In such a quiet 
home, forty dollars would clothe her in as neat 
and lady-like a way as a hundred and fifty dollars 
would do when she goes out to earn her living. 
Then, if her three thousand dollars can be in- 
vested at five per cent., she will still have twenty 
dollars a year left for postage, travelling, gifts, 
books—but let us settle in a village with a public 
library. 

After all, would it not be just as dismal to lead 
such a scrawny life as this as to live from hand 
to mouth, and trust Providence for our old age ? 

Perhaps so. We must, at all events, trust 
Providence, or we shall be mere misers. We 
might toil our thirty years, and lose our earnings 
in a day. If we could not bear the loss with 
fortitude, we ought never to try to save; we are 
altogether unworthy. 

Thirty years of toil, and only a pittance at the 
end! But we have the toil, at any rate, and the 
pittance makes half the difference between cark- 
ing care and serenity. And could we not lead a 
cozy, happy, blessed life in those sweet country 
homes ? 

Can we serve God and Mammon? In the anx- 
ious endeavor to make our accounts balance, are 
we thinking only of Mammon? Qh no! It is 
often “ plain living” which makes “high think- 
ing” possible. 

_We want the freest, fullest, richest life all 
through. But we must accept our conditions, 
and while we are on the earth, we must tread it 
firmly, though our faces are steadfastly turned to 
the heavens. 


TRAVELLING DRESSES, 


LEGANCE, ease, and durability have often 
enough been designated as the three essen- 
tial characteristics of the travelling dress, the sine 
qua non, in fact; for unless it possess in some 
degree a combination of these qualities, the trav- 
elling costume has little advantage over the or- 
dinary street dress or rough mountain suit, As 
it is destined for hard service, and apt at some 
critical moment to become the sole dependence 
of the wearer, it is important that a material 
should be carefully chosen which can be artist- 
ically employed without relying upon elaborate 
design or decoration for satisfactory results. 
Good taste and common-sense have alike decreed 
simplicity, and in this dress, of all others, must 
showiness and tawdriness be strictly avoided. 


CHEVIOTS. 


Of all the dress stuffs in the market the Chev- 
iots are the favorites of the season. These come 
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in checks, plaids, and stripes of every color, the 
prevailing tones being dull reds and browns with 
a cross of yellow, neutral grays with blue and in- 
visible green and negative reddish-purple shades. 
Some are rather large in the square or stripe, 
and perhaps a trifle loud, but the average run in 
warm combinations of color, which, by giving the 
effect of a single tone, lend an air of simplicity 
at adistance. Cheviots are never combined with 
other materials, A certain rigid air is maintained 
in these costumes by the avoidance of bouffant 
draperies in the over-dress and a strict adherence 
to the Amazon cut in the basque—a severity which 
is much favored, and well suited to this fabric. 
It is not becoming to the face, and is a hard 
material for unskilled hands to manage, besides 


being somewhat heavy for midsummer wear; but | 


the English rules which govern so many of our 
toilettes at present have ordained its use, and may 
not be disobeyed. 


CAMEL’S-HAIR AND FLANNEL SUITS. 


Should the choice be something more dainty, 
capable of fine folding and draping, it will fall on 
the best quality of camel’s-hair or fine flannel. 
The best imported French dresses show these 
goods made up over silk in different styles. The 
firm, light texture of the camel’s-hair makes it a 
staple article, as little menaced by Worth’s neglect 
as gros grain itself, which people will continue to 
wear in spite of dressmakers’ proscriptions. It 
appears in all the new shades, and combines beau- 
tifully with Surah, Sicilienne, satin, silk, or vel- 
vet, without looking cumbersome or out of sea- 
son. A more appropriate and subducd effect is 
secured where one color alone is introduced, but 
this is not often the case in any but the import- 
ed suits. One of these—a very soft fine flannel, 
dark navy blue in color—is trimmed tastefully, 
though not gaudily, with graduating bands of 
striped gros grain ribbon, where the light blue, 
olive, and chaudron tints run lengthwise on a 
black ground. The foundation round skirt of 
navy blue silk is finished with the fine knife- 
pleating at the bottom that is unfailing on a 
well-made dress, 

There is no over-dress. A succession of half- 
inch tucks, running, not horizontally, but the 
length of the figure, from the band to within a 
few inches of the braid, is laid around the entire 
skirt a slight distance apart. Near the bottom 
the tucking ceases, allowing the stuff to fall in a 
scant flounce over the small knife-pleating. A 
wide band of the gros grain ribbon edges the 
flounce, surmounted by two narrower rows, which 
approach the tucks. The peculiar success of 
this skirt is due to the full pleated effect given 
by the regular rows of tucking, which, caught in 
at the waist, fall as airily and loosely about the 
figure as though composed of a single thickness. 
A folded scarf of flannel edged with the wide 
trimming passes over the hips from the sash 
loopings at the back to a low single point below 
the knee in front, where it ends in a large double 
bow. A summer wrap, in the fichu shape so 
much worn, with long ends hanging to the knee, 
is trimmed with black silk fringe, lightened by 
dashes of pale olive, blue, and chaudron silk, to 
the waist line, where it is loosely knotted. The 
tabs are shirred, and finished with black silk tas- 
sels enlivened in the same way. The basque is 
a short double-breasted postilion, with pleated 
coat-tail back, Round standing collar and a plain 
cuff on a tight coat sleeve are completed on upper 
and lower side by three fine bands of the ribbed 
silk trimming. Ornamental steel buttons uniting 
the different shades used in the dress appear on 
dress front, coat tail, and cuff. For severe wea- 
ther, with this suit may be worn a handsome 
tweed Ulster of mixed gray, faced and trimmed 
with navy blue silk. A “rough-and-veady” broad- 
brimmed black straw hat, turned up on one side, 
and covered with curling black plumes, gives a 
demurely coquettish touch to the costume, which 
furthermore includes the indispensable tan-color- 
ed gloves and a black fringed parasol. On a tall 
graceful figure the effect is very striking, without 
being in the least questionable or outré, as the 
light bands might lead one to suppose. 
cess of every dress depends, of course, eutirely 
upon the “chic” of the wearer, but reproductions 
of this one for slight persons might be undertaken 
in the new canoness blue, sage green, bronze, 
olive, plum, or deep heliotrope shades, and black, 
with very pleasing results. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS, 


Subdued shades must, of course, be selected for 
travelling, as being both more serviceable and styl- 
ish, and in drab, olive, brown, black, blue, and in- 
visible green may be adapted to any complexion. 
Should this particular costume be imitated, any 
fabric that is flexible and fine will cling smooth- 
ly to the figure in these long tucked lines, with- 
out necessitating the expensive purchase of the 
choicest camel’s-hair or flannel. Besides, many 
other dress stuffs are more youthful than these, 

nd the choice is so wide as to enable every indi- 

vidual fastidious taste to satisfy itself. French 
bunting, beige, cashmere, armures (figured or 
plain and of one shade), tricot cloth, honeycomb 
cloth, camel’s-hair serge, serge proper, heather 
tweed, and all flannel-finished materials are 
among the novelties for this purpose. 


MODELS FOR TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


A very simple and English-looking suit is made 
of a subdued yellowish brick-dust flannel. Basque 
and over-dress of the plain goods, caught over an 
untrimmed round skirt of striped dull red and 
yellow. The fullness of the upper skirt is all 
bunched together, and caught in a strap below 
the left hip, falling back in graceful lines, A 
trim, tightly fitting postilion basque, with a heavy 
silk cord running around the lower edge and in 
double lines up the front on either aida nf ton 


The suc-° 


thers add the finishing English character, which 
youth and beauty succeed in carrying off tri- 
umphantly, A simple camel’s-hair travelling 
dress made up over silk has under and over skirt 
in one band. A deep pleating reaching to the 
knee is laid in single box pleats around the bot- 
tom of the skirt. On the flat space between the 
folds stretch long military ornaments of wide 
black braiding, with the trefoil looping at the low- 
er end. An ample over-dress is secured by two 
straight breadths of the material, falling to the 
edge of the dress in front, and drawing aside to 
show the under-dress, and form double points. To 
the right and left of the opening the ornamental 
braidings, with trefoil loopings at either end, like 
passementerie frogs, are placed above each other, 
and decrease in size as they near the top. This 
trimming might look heavy were it employed to 
excess, but judiciously managed, it gives simply a 
sense of richness. The front breadths are drawn 
up at the sides, back of the hip seams, and abun- 
dant draperies of the untrimmed camel’s-hair fall 
gracefully from the band behind to the bottom 
of the dress, nearly covering the flounce. The 
basque, which is perfect in cut and fit, and en- 
tirely unadorned, with the exception of the braid 
binding the lower edge and the buttons, is cut on 
the new bias French pattern, short on the hips, 
with the two front darts very close together, and 
the bust easy and full. Plain sleeves and up- 
right collar increase the unostentatious beauty 
of these simple lines and folds, which in this in- 
stance have developed into a becoming, shapely 
toilette, trim without stiffness, elegant without 
show. 
ULSTERS AND HATS. 


As many ladies are having their Ulsters made 
with special reference to these useful dresses, it 
may be added that for this a snuff-colored Ulster, 
with huge pockets and collar of Lincoln green, is 
designed. It is severely plain, like the dress, 
showing no tendency toward the shirred styles of 
the early spring and summer. Two hats are fur- 
nished, a wide-brimmed coffee-colored Manilla 
straw, curving down over the ears like the sea- 
side shapes; it is, in fact, intended for use on 
beaches and sunny drives. Deep blue velvet fa- 
cing, and a perfect crown of navy blue ostrich 
plumes curling outward, make this hat elaborate 
and becoming, but the particular feature of the 
costume when donned for actual travel is the low 
straw turban. With a number of imported cos- 
tumes these low, graceful coverings have been 
insisted on, but the style makes its way rather 
slowly through the press of huge curved and pic- 
turesque shapes that stock the market. It is 
surely coming in, however, and will be properly 
valued by those who have tossed and turned in 
railway carriages in a vain endeavor to find the 
soft side of the flaring brim. The turban appro- 
priately accompanies the low head-dress, as when 
tipped forward over the nose it loses all its charm 
of outline. The new finely braided and “ rough- 
and-ready” straws in which it comes slant a little 
toward the back. The brims are covered with 
shirred or plain velvet of a dark shade, frequently 
black, without reference to the color of the straw. 
Breasts, wings, and occasionally short ostrich tips 
trim the crown, long waving plumes being sup- 
posed to detract from the dignity of the style. 
As it is very trying to some faces to conceal the 
fluffy hair on the forehead, it is permitted to 
drop the hat back on the hair to the top of the 
frizzes. A dotted black net or real thread veil 
assists in keeping the hair tidy and the eyes free 
from cinders, besides shrouding the features be- 
comingly. 

For ordinary travelling use, when the color of 
the dress is not matched, black hats are the fa- 
vorite selection for old and young. Whatever 
they require in jauntiness, to be properly becom- 
ing to a school-girl, they gain from the gypsy 
shapes and fantastic brims of the present modes. 
Little addition is made to the straw, over and 
above a load of feathers. These are used in ex- 
travagant quantities, some of the large sizes be- 
ing fairly hidden under a mass of as many as 
fifteen medium-sized ostrich tips. A more se- 
date character is readily imparted to the close- 
sitting ‘‘capotes” by free use of black lace, jet, 
and satin Surahs, The heat, as well as the fash- 
ion for midsummer, dictates the abolition of 
strings on all but dress bonnets. 


BOOTS, HOSIERY, AND GLOVES. 


To go from one extremity to the other, it may 
be said that, in spite of the fact that the foot is 
more elegantly and comfortably shod in a high, 
neatly fitting walking boot than aught else, it is 
not an unusual thing te see ladies wearing low 
ties or high-heeled slippers on their journeys. 
This practice, which is in wretched taste, calls 
out all that is novel in the line of fine hosiery. 
New styles with ecclesiastical names are the spe- 
cial feature of the hour, and will continue fore- 
most in the autumn. Carmelite slate (a cool gray) 
bishop’s violet (a brilliant purple), pilgrims’ gray 
and canoness blue, bronze and olives, are the lat- 
est shades which are introduced in the best qual- 
ities of English silk hose only. There is a great 
demand for plain stockings, that is, for a single 
solid color for evening and day wear. They 
come in ruby, plum, steel gray, cream white, and 
the standard evening shades, rose, blue, etc., at 
prices which range from $7 to $15 a pair. 
‘“‘Moutarde anglaise” and coachman’s drab are 
worn principally with black toilettes, and are com- 
paratively low - priced, costing about $5 a pair. 
In the line of open-work fancy goods, what is 
called the “dentelle” hose is most varied and 
elaborate, with the strong mesh of the silk ground 
and the heavy embroidery of the pattern. ll 
that the most extravagant fancy can desire in 
embroidered combinations can be found in these 


a pair, Less expensive novelties come in sponge 
silk, a mixture of cotton and silk, in fast colors, 
with the figures in all the embroidered hose 
worked by hand. A great many persons prefer 
the lisle-thread stocking for summer wear for its 
gossamer texture and coolness. They average 
33 and $3 50 a pair. White silk open-worked 
or hand-embroidered hose for brides are about 
the same price. Mourning hosiery is again more 
costly. For young widows, fine soft gray silk, 
and hair-stripes in black and white, reach $6 
a pair; for more advanced stages of widowhood 
the stripes broaden evenly, until they are about 
half an inch wide. 

Children’s styles in dressed silk, raw or sponge 
silk, come double at the knee, and only in plain 
colors, as fancy combinations are not held in 
good taste where they show so much. Balbrig- 
gans are equally in demand for little folk, on 
whose hosiery less money can be spent, for rough 
usage comes to the best of it; €5 is the highest 
price paid for the best qualities in children’s 
sizes. 

In fine silk for the hands the Jersey glove is 
the last freak. It has no opening for buttons at 
the wrist, and is as long as the eighteen-button 
length in the Bernhardt kid. In black it finds 
special favor, but can be had in old gold, slate 
grays, and tan-color, It stretches as tightly over 
the hand as the Jersey over the body, but wrin- 
kles slightly above the wrist, though not as much 
as the Bernhardt. It is cooler and more durable 
than the dressed or undressed kid, and extremely 
dressy with light toilettes for the sea-shore or 
the country. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; A. 
T. Srewart & Co.; and Stern Brotuers. 


PERSONAL. 


Kenyon COLLEGE has just made Senator SuEr- 
MAN an LL.D. 

—The hasband of Jutta Smits, of Glaston- 
bury, Connecticut, Mr. PARKER, is seriously ill. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE entertained Mr. WHITELAW 
ReErp in London the other day. 

—Mr. Joun G. WHITTIER is spending the sea- 
son at North Conway, 

—People abroad seem to have gone mad over 
fancy fairs, as if they were a new invention. The 
Old English Fair at London, La Foire auz Plai- 
sivs at Paris, and a Bazar at Bagshot have been 
occupying the attention ofnobleand simple. At 
the tirst, Lord GREY pg WILTON, in shirt sleeves 
and white apron, played waiter, and the Princess 
of Wates, in heliotrope satin and army lace, 
bought kittens at fifty dollars a pair, and people 
arrived in Sedan-chairs; at the second, a count- 
ess in old gold satin presided at the dairy; 
while at the last, given at the residence of the 
Duke of Connaught, Prince LEoPo.p sold walk- 
ing-sticks, and took the part of auctioneer, and 
the Princess Louise sold at a stall dressed in 
crewel-embroidered white holland. 

—Fifty thousand dollars is the little present 
the Duke of Portland will give his cousin, Miss 
BeNnTINCK, On her marriage with Lord GLamis. 

—The Greeks at Missolonghi have raised a 
statue of Pentelic marble, by the sculptor V1- 
TALIs of Syra, to Lord Bron, on the spot where 
his heart was buried. 

—Baron BLANO, who married an American, 
and who was lately Italian Minister at Washing- 
ton, has been ambassador to eight different 
countries, twice a peace-maker on the battle- 
field, twice an agent in seating kings on their 
thrones, three times a member of international 
arbitration, and twice Under-Secretary of State. 
His career was begun as secretary to Count 
Cavour. 

—The marriage of the Princess Victorta of 
Baden to the heir-apparent of Sweden and Nor- 
way will take place on the same day as the silver 
wedding of her parents, September 20. 

—On the occasion of the Grand Prix at Paris, 
Queen IsaBeLLa—whom it is proper to address 
as “ Majesté,”’ not as ‘‘ votre Majesté”--wore old 
gold satin, trimmed with bands of black velvet, 
and a horseshoe of diamonds. 

—Articles on “The Poetry and Humor of the 
Scottish Language,” which appeared in Black- 
wood ten years ago, attributed to Lord NEavEs, 
were written by Dr. CHARLES MACKAY. 

—The Duchesse de Fitz-James gave a “ mus- 
lin ball’ lately in Paris, at the coming out of her 
granddaughter, Mile. De CaaRetrs, and decora- 
ted her house with wild spring flowers, while a 
Miss PoLk, of the White House family, was 
among the guests. 

—A gun of historic interest, with the lone star 
of Texas and the name of General Josep GREEN 
engraved in gold upon it, and with a golden eagle 
set in the stock, was lately bought by a Yuma 
(Arizona Territory) gunsmith. 

—A flower service yearly, at which children 
present bouquets, which are afterward distribu- 
ted amongst the hospitals, is a regular institu- 
tion in many London churches. 

—ALEXANDRE Dumas /i/s has been transform- 
ed into ALEXANDRE DuMAS grandpére. 

—The Bodleian Library, at Oxford, possesses 
the only existing manuscript of the first Anglo- 
Saxon poet, C2DMoN, who died in 680. 

—The well-known oarsman of Yale, Mr. Ju- 
LIAN KENNEDY, is manager of the Edgar Thomp- 
son Steel-Works at Pittsburgh, and now “ pad- 
dles his own canoe’’ instead of rowing races. 

—General IeNATIEFF’s estate in the valley of 
the Donetz is called New York. 

—A silver dollar of the United States, of 1804, 
only eight of which are in existence, was bought 
lately by Mr. 8. L. Conen for one hundred and 
fifty dollars. The British Museum has one, 
whieh cost eight hundred dollars; so it would 
seem as if Mr. COHEN had made a bargain. 

—The agent of Baron RoruscHILp, of Paris, 
lately paid over twenty-two hundred dollars for 
a little etching of Vanpyck, at the sale of the 
late Mr. Baip’s collection, which was very much 
wanted by the British Museum to complete the 
finest collection of VaNDYcK etchings in the 
world. 

_ The distinguished geogranher and erninror 


certain death, having prepared himself by going 
through with a course of Mohammedan divini- 
ty under a priest of that religion. He speaks 
twenty-nine languages, and his wife is a Catho- 
lic lady of the old ARUNDEL of Wardour stock, 
and a Countess of the Holy Roman Empire in 
her own right. 

—Sir Freperick Leicuton’s picture of NEL- 
LIE GRANT SaRToris is said to make her look 
like a girl of fourteen, . 

—Mrs. Howe, the mother of the wife of the 
late Vice-President HENry WILsov, is living at 
the old homestead, at the age of ninety-four. 

—The LeLanps and WiLiarps and many of 
the great hotel proprietors of this part of the 
country originated in Vermont. 

—The widow of Untanp, the German poet, is 
dead at Stuttgart, at the age of eighty-two. 

—The printing of M. Lirrré’s dictionary last- 
ed from September 27, 1859, to July 4, 1872, and 
if it had been set up in a single column, would 
have been more than twenty-three miles long. 

—BIsMARCK wears a very broad hat, and the 
Prince of Wales, whom LaBoucHERE begs not 
to wear a chimney-pot hat, has had a copy made 
for his use. 

—The poet and preacher of Iceland, Jon Toor- 
LAKSON, worked as a blacksmith, and tended cat- 
tle; butat the age of seventy he finished a trans- 
lation of M1LTon’s ‘ Paradise Lost,” having pre- 
viously translated Popr’s ‘‘ Essay on Man’’ into 
Icelandic. 

—It is predicted that the future historians 
will select the new portrait of the Princess of 
Wales, taken in court dress, by Bassano, to il- 
lustrate biographies of her Royal Highness. 

—In a forty-six-year-old “annual,” Heath's 
Book of Beauty, edited by the Countess of Bles- 
sington, the step-mother of HoBarT Pasha is 
represented as wearing a turban—coming events 
thus casting their shadows before. 

—The centenary of the birth of GzorGE STE- 
PHENSON was celebrated at Rome lately, while 
at Wylam-on-Tyne, near Newcastle, England, an 
oak was planted on the same day near the cot- 
tage where he was born. 

—Twenty years ago, Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE 
says, there were but eleven employments open 
to women, and now there are no less than two 
hundred and eighty-seven. The world moves. 

—While a slave in Virginia, State Senator 
Burton, of Fort Bend County, Texas, who is 
how worth ten thousand dollars, was taught to 
read and write by his mistress, whom he after- 
ward rewarded by supporting her till her death, 
the war having impoverished her, and sending 
her daughter a check for one thousand dollars 
on her wedding day. 

—Mr. Howarp Roserts, of Philadelphia, will 
execute the statue of RoBERT FULTON for the 
House of Representatives at Washington, and 
Miss BLANCHE NEvinsg, of Lancaster, is selected 
as the sculptor of Dr. MUHLENBERG’S statue. 

—ALEXANDRE Dumas’s celebrated dwelling, 
Monte Cristo, near St. Germain—with its mock 
Chateau d’If, on the lake, its Moorish chamber 
and saloon, the walls and pillars papered with the 
title-pages of his three hundred romances, tales, 
and dramas—is for sale. 

—Thirty original letters written by JEFFER- 
SON, MONROE, MADISON and others are to be 
give to the Virginia Historical Society by Hon. 

. H. STEWART, together with the sword of his 
grandfather, Major ALEXANDER STEWART, used 
in the Revolutionary coutest at Guilford Court 
House, North Carolina, 

—The prize given by the Cambridge Syndicate 
to the best Senior girl student _in England has 
just been won by Mies AGNngEs ELIort. 

—In connection with his scientific explora- 
tions of the Bay of Naples, M. DouRN has intro- 
duced the telephone, and discovers that the diver 
and boatman overhead can converse intelligent- 
ly and quickly with each other. 

—At the marriage of ex-Governor BULLOCK’s 
daughter, myrtle blossoms were used instead of 
orange flowers. 

—New Hall, Sutton, the oldest inhabited house 
in England, built in 1200, in which Caarues II. 
was concealed during the civil war, has fallen 
under the hammer. 

—Sir JuLivs BENEDIcT’s infant son is to have 
the Prince of Wales and Lord Latuam for yod- 
fathers. 

—It is asserted by Sir GaRDINER WILKINSON 
that Egyptian mummies have been discovered 
with teeth stopped with gold. There is nothing 
new under the sun. 

—The new residence of Secretary BLAINE in 
Washington is to be simply ‘a square, old-fash- 
ioned house.’’ 

—A “reading party” for the coast of Norman- 
dy, for the months of July and August, is being 
formed by Professor and Mrs, STEADMAN ALDIS, 
of England, for the benefit of ladies preparins 
for university examinations in the fall. It woul 
not be amiss to adopt the idea in this country. 

—An auk’s egg was sold in London not long 
ago for five hundred dollars; only fifty of these 
egus are known to be in existence, but the fa- 
bled roce’s egg could scarcely command a higher 
price if offered for sale. 

—Each king present at the late peace confer- 
ence between Sir SamurL Rowe and thie step- 
father of the King of the Ashantees, Prince 
Buakl, at Elmina, had a mammoth umbrella of 
brilliant colors held over him, while Prince Bua- 
Kt himself was covered with gold ornaments, 
his arms being so heavy with golden bracelets 
that they were supported by a man on each side. 

—An original autograph letter from JOHN 
Hancock to BENJAMIN FRANKLIN has been 
given to the Historical Society of Delaware. 

—Madame CARLA SERENA is the only lady 
who has been made an honorary member of all 
the principal geographical societies of Europe. 

«rhe design for the frame of HUNTINGTON’. 
portrait of Mrs. Hayes, by Mr. BENN PiTMan, 
is confined in its decorations to subjects which 
are the products of this country—oak branch, 
leaf, and acorn, Maximilian sunflower, hawthorn 
leaf and blossom, and water-lily. 

—Darwin’s niece asked him what a cat has 
that no other animal has; after grave reflection 
he gave it up, and she answered, ‘* Kittens.” 

—The Baroness BurpeTttT-Coutts is Presi- 
dent, and the Duke of Connaught, tlre Earl of 
Rosslyn, Prince CHRISTIAN, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl of 
Verulam, Lord Berwick. and Lord Leien are 
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Fig. 2.—Borprer ror Portiére, Fig, 1, Pace 493. 
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round.—Take 2 st., 1 plain and 1 purled, out of each 
double thread, and knit plain the rest. Repeat the 
1st-17th rounds 17 times; in the 1st round in every 
repetition knit together the first st. knitted in 

the preceding round and the st. nearest it 
of those that were left aside in the 16th 
and 17th rounds, and in order not to 
decrease the number of st., take 2 
st. out of the preceding st. At 
the end of the last repetition 
knit 15 rounds plain, and 

then cast off the st. 

Work the edging around 


*, but in casting on the 8 st. for the next tooth, 
cast them on over the st. left from the last, and 
in every second tooth, instead of knitting 2 st. to- 
gether, knit only 1. This round com- 

pletes the thumb. Take up the 15 
st. cast on at the beginning of the 
thumb, and on these, together 

with the st. that had been 

set aside, knit plain 20 
rounds, and then 
work 9 rounds as in 
the 16th-24th rounds 
of the thumb.’ Final- 
ly, remove the thread 


the front and 
bottom of 
y the collar in 
“4 the following 
manner: Ist 
round, — AI- 
ternately 1 de. 
(double crochet) 
on the next st. on 


from the 
16th round 
of the 
thumb, and 
that from 
. the corre- 
sponding 
round: in , the 
hand, releasing the 


st. that were strung & K AG the edge and 1 ch, 
on them, and ravel them €\\\> ih Ss Ate (chain stitch), passing by 
Fig. 1.—MonocraM. to form the open spaces QS ) Ly > 1 st. Increase the number ” 
2 er shown in Fig. 2. = h hy ~” of st. at the corner in this and Fig. 2.—Monocram. 

y iw , f the following rounds as much as 
Child’s Knitted and Crochet Collar.—Figs. 1 and 2. aw nn may be necessary to prevent tension. 2d round.—Alternately 
Tuts child’s collar is worked with fine knitting cotton. Fig. 2 . nN * 1 de. around the next ch. in the preceding round and 1 ch. 3d 
shows a section in full size, giving the details of the work. The f Vig round.—Alternately 1 se, (single crochet) around the next ch. in 
inner part is knitted, and the lace edging is m crochet. To make it, rh the preceding round and 7 ch., passing 3 st. 4th and 5th rounds. 


—1 se, on the first st. in the preceding round, then alternately 7 ch. and 

1 se. on the middle ch. of the following 7; 1 se. on the last st. in the 
round. 6th round.— 1 se, on the middle ch. of the next 7 in the preced- 
ing round, 10 ch., 1 se,on the 4th of them, forming a loop, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the 


begin with a foundation of 17 st. (stitch), and work back and forth as 
follows: 1st-15th rounds.—Knit plain throughout. 16th round.—Knit 2 
St., 3 times alternately put the thread over twice and knit 3 st. together, then 


knit 1 st.; the remaining st. are not used in this and the following round. 17th 


| = 
Fig, 2.—Drsien ¢ A' ror Tiny, Fic. 1, 
Pace 484.—Sar- SS f : IN AND CHAIN 
Srrrcu, anp Point Russe Emproiwery. 


¥ Fig. 2.—Kvwirting anp Crocuet Work ror Cuitp’s 
Fig. 1.—Caiip’s Kxirrep anp Crochet Cottar.—([See Fig. 2.] AGRAFE FoR THE Hatt. Coban, Fic. i. 


Fig. 1.—Gvtpurr anp Nuns’ Vertine Dress. Fig. 2.—Pain anp Ficurrp Percare Dress. Fig. 8.—Srrep Inpta Mustin Dress. Fig. 4.—Sarreen Dress, 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 21-30. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
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middle ch. of the next 7, 7 ch.; repeat from x. 
“th round.—1 sc. on the first st. in the preceding 
round, 4 ch., * 4 de. separated by 3 ch. around 
the next loop, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the middle ch. of 
the next 7, 4 ch.; repeat from *%. 8th round. 
—¥* 1 de. around the following 3 ch., 3 ch., 3 
de. separated by 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. 
and 1 sc. on the first of them) around the next 3 
ch., 8 ch., 1 de. around the following 8 ch.; re- 
peat from *. Edge the collar at the neck with 
4 rounds worked as in the 3d, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
rounds of the edging, and then crochet on the 
edge stitches on which the first of the 4 rounds 
is worked 2 picot rounds as shown in Fig. 2, 1 
forward, turned toward the edging, and 1 back, 
turned toward the inner part of the collar, in the 
following manner: alternately 1 p. and. 1 sc. 
around the following second st. on the edge. 


MISS ANDERSON’S COLORS. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Aocruor or “Granpmotuer’s Money,” ‘ Pook Hu- 
manity,” “Cowakp CoNngOIKNOE,” ETO. 


I. 
WAS a big boy of fourteen when I fell in 
love with Miss Anderson. A precocious youth 
for my age, it was thought, and one whose ama- 
tory proclivities had been unduly developed by 
the study of all the penny novels and romances 
that could be procured in the town, or that the 


liberal supply of pocket-money would run to. 


which was furnished by my parents and guard- 
jans: one parent maternal, and one guardian 
masculine, who became in due course my mo- 
ther’s second husband, and whom I had hated by 
instinct from the first moment of my setting eyes 
upon him. 

I was one of the pupils of Doctor Ragstaff’s acad- 
emy for young gentlemen at Weston-super-Mare. 
I had been a pupil from the early age of twelve, 
which was at the time my father died, and when 
iy mother, I fancied, wanted to get rid of me. I 
did her an injustice, but I was full of morbid fan- 
cies at that period, and my guardian, trustee, and 
what not I have said that I disliked. The real 
fact was that I was far from a strong boy, and 
the doctors had warned my mother that I was 
better in the country: I was a boy growing very 
fast, a lanky youth, thin and cadaverous, with a 
love of fiction unnaturally developed, and some 
taste for painting and drawing which no one 
would develop for me. My nickname at Doctor 
Ragstaff’s was “ Hair-pin ;” and as I was consid- 
ered a somewhat effeminate youth for my age, 
possibly in conjunction with my lath-like propor- 
tions, it was not wholly inappropriate. Two years 
after my introduction to the Ragstaff seminary I 
became passionately devoted to Miss Anderson ; 
and the history of that boy-love forms the first 
portion of this little chronicle. 

It is as well to state at once that being an odd 
boy, mine was very naturally an odd passion. [I 
am as fully convinced now in sober manhood as 
I was in the hot blood of my fourteen years that 
I was truly and desperately in love with Janie 
Anderson. There was no mistake about it; I 
had all the symptoms of the most violent species 
of the disorder. I could not eat, I could not 
sleep, I wrote poetry in large quantities, I neg- 
lected my lessons, I forgot to have my hair cut, 
I had but the one thought morning, noon, and 
night, that she was very precious to me, and that 
life without her would be a precious blank. It 
was a love too deep to take anybody into my con- 
fidence; it was so intensely deep that the whole 
world remained in complete ignorance of my 
passion, and my inhuman principal compelled me 
to swallow large draughts of the most filthy com- 
pounds because I was looking pale and worn. 
As if tincture of rhubarb or the salts of Epsom, 
comforting as those preparations may be under 
less afflicting circumstances, could have had any 
ruddy or robust effect upon me! : 

No—there was not a soul who suspected my 
attachment to Miss Anderson. Concealment 
preyed upon my hollow cheeks; and, “ How 
dreadfully poorly that boy is looking!” I heard 
Doctor Ragstaff say petulantly to the tutor. “ Any 
one would think we were starving him to death.” 

I was being starved for want of a reciprocal 
affection; but no one suspected it— Janie An- 
derson least of all of them, at first. The master 
was anxious, and the medical attendant drugged 
me, and tried the most terrible experiments ; but 
I loved on, and gave no utterance to my absorb- 
ing passion. 

I was a very reserved boy, and sensitive to 
ridicule: this saved me from becoming the laugh- 
ing-stock of my comrades, the butt for the witti- 
cisms of a large community, with whom I had not 
a single tie of sympathy. It was enough to love 
—to feel that the secret of my adoration was apart 
from them, unknown by them, and yet was every- 
thing to me. There was a consolation in this, 
and in my small way I was perfectly contented. 
The idea of a hundred and twenty boys—red- 
cheeked, impudent, bloated boys—becoming cog- 
nizant of my love for Janie Anderson, threw me 
into a cold perspiration to imagine. I was mak- 
ing a fool of myself undoubtedly, but only to 
myself. To the world at large I was “out of 
sorts,” and growing too fast; I should be better 
presently. 

On the contrary, I got no better. I saw Miss 
Anderson twice every Sunday in the distant pews 
under the gallery where it was customary to pack 
Miss Fitzsimmons’s numerous pupils, and several 
times a week in our early morning walks we 
crossed each other’s path in our respective lines 
of march. Miss Anderson did not regard me as 
her admirer, although she was a young lady of 
about my own age, who looked about her with 
great interest, and might have seen my earnest 
ee without much trouble. She had eyes for 
homas Swann and little Charlie Hunter and the 


ambitious Griggs, not to mention Teddy Bennett, 
who was our biggest boy, and was growing a mus- 
tache; but in no one instance did she glance at 
me. Ihad not a grin eternally stamped upon my 
countenance. When Miss Fitzsimmons’s young 
ladies came in sight on the parade, or were pro- 
ceeding up or down the path through Kewstoke 
Woods, I felt fit to drop, and actually turned 
faint, but I did not begin nudging my companion 
with my elbows, or falling into clown-like antics, 
like the rest of them. I preserved my outward 
decorum, and moved not a muscle of my respect- 
ful countenance. Perhaps if I had moved a 
muscle or two somewhere—I believe one or two 
of the rudest boys even moved the muscles of 
their left eyelids en passant—my silent attach- 
ment for Miss Anderson might have been suspect- 
ed a little earlier; but it was not my nature to be 
demonstrative, and I pursued the even and some- 
what monotonous tenor of my way, consoled by 
the one poor thought that there was no one in 
our school whom she really loved, and that to 
smile at Bennett one day was to cut him for Bob 
Griggs the next, and forget the two of them for 
young Hunter on the Sunday. 

By degrees the school acquired the informa- 
tion, false, true, or distorted, that pretty Janie 
Anderson was a real heiress—an uncommonly real 
heiress, to whom untold wealth of the most inde- 
scribable description would devolve upon the 
death of her father, a gorgeous being of great 
importance in India, but whether military, civil, 
or commercial was not quite clear to us. But an 
Indian nabob, or a nabob pickle merchant, mat- 
tered nothing to me. I loved her for herself 
alone. 

Whether her father’s Eastern life had given 
her in any way ideas of Eastern colors or display 
I can not affirm for certain, but it began to 
impress itself upon me that she was always 
the brightest and most gayly dressed of Miss 
Fitzsimmons’s young ladies, and that there was 
considerable effect in the colors she displayed, 
however “pronounced” they might occasionally 
be. She looked extremely well in everything, if 
at times a little bizarre ; and a bright sky blue 
dress, a dazzling crimson bow, a flower, or an 
emerald green ribbon, that would have vulgarized 
the appearance of nine young ladies out of ten, 
appeared to me to adorn her equally, and to give 
especial tone to some peculiar trait of dazzling 
beauty. Yes, I was very far gone in those dreamy, 
morbidly sensitive, happy and unhappy days, 
when Janie Anderson was all the world to me. 

A boy of strong imaginative powers, my mind 
went back to the days of chivalry, when the 
knights of old wore their lady-loves’ colors in 
their casques or plumes—“ or anywhere else they 
could stick ’em,” Hunter said, who was an irrev- 
erent young beast—and it began to impress itself 


‘clearly upon my mind that if any love-lorn being 


had a right to choose his colors from the colors 
of the maid whom he adored, that being was my- 
self. It was a delicate compliment, which would 
be conveyed by degrees to her; it was only a 
question of time. If she were observant and ap- 
preciative, it would clear up the whole mystery of 
my profound attachment to her: I could afford 
to wait and watch and pray. 

There was only one huge difficulty in the way 
—which color was it to be? What were the col- 
ors of Miss Anderson under which I was to fight 
and die? Miss Anderson was seldom dressed 
twice alike; it was evidently carte blanche as to 
the expenses of her wardrobe; and she was the 
envy and glory of the Pelican House Academy. 
I had it! I would change color with her change; 
I would watch each varying shade of dress or 
ribbon, and suit myself to match. I would wear 
upon my breast, close over my throbbing heart, 
and therefore slightly on the left side, a neck-tie 
of the exact hue and shade—or as near as I could 
get it—which Miss Anderson might be honoring 
for the nonce. ‘ 

I had a liberal supply of pocket-money; there 
were in my box various colored silk handker- 
chiefs which would assist me in my plan when 
my expenses became too much for me; I could 
reduce my supply of penny numbers; I could 
sternly refuse to lend any more money to my im- 
pecunious brethren who were always in difficul- 
ties and arrears; I could deprive myself of the 
tart-like luxuries of life, and devote myself heart 
and soul to Janie. 

And I did. And it was a long, long time be- 
fore any one guessed my secret, and then it was 
discovered by the young ladies of Miss Fitzsim- 
mons’s seminary—‘“the blooming Pelicans,” 
Griggs had vulgarly christened them—and not 
by any of the dull-witted, thick-headed youths 
amongst whom my unhappy lot was cast. 

Even then it took six months, or close upon six 
months, before the suspicion dawned upon the 
feminine mind that something more was meant 
than met the eye. I was so demure a youth, so 
grave and reverend a signor, that the girls could 
not believe it of me, and thought it was a mere 
coincidence. This 1 learned afterward, but I 
forestall matters. 

I became as watchful and observant as a fox 
in the gosling season. I was very quickly aware 
that-what Miss Anderson was pleased to wear 
on Saturday afternoon—when the band was play- 
ing in the hotel grounds, or in the Parade, or 
in Ellenborough Park, and when Miss, Fitzsim- 
mons’s young ladies were allowed to promenade 
for half an. hour—would be, as a rule, display- 
ed in the Fitzsimmons pew at church on the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning. And this gave me the 
opportunity of making Saturday-evening pur- 
chases by express permission of Doctor Ragstaff. 
This was the rule of Miss Anderson’s colors, I 
vepeat; for there were several exceptions in the 
course of the six months, and then 1 was more or 
less at fault. 

It began, of course, to be remarked amongst 
my school-fellows that I had taken to neck-ties of 
a vivid hue, and much ridicule as to my choice of 
color was hurled at me in consequence, but not 
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the biggest boy in the school dreamed of associ- 
ating “ Hair-pin” with Miss Anderson, ‘It was 
only my confounded vanity,” Tompkins said, tug- 
ging at my “ get-up” one Sunday morning with 
two hands. ‘ What made me think of such ab- 
surd colors he couldn’t make out, and blowed if 
he was going to stand it, for one. He wasn’t go- 
ing to have the shine taken out of him like that.” 

Tompkins was the head boy,and a bit of a 
bully; but he succumbed to my indomitable will. 
I was not to be turned from the set purpose of 
my life by a jest or studied insult, meek and un- 
complaining as I might be. That I suffered men- 
tally I need not say, and that there were times 
even when I prayed that Janie’s colors might for 
a week or two be temporarily subdued ; for every 
color did not suit me, and green made me posi- 
tively hideous of aspect. Still, I kept on with 
my plan, persevering to the end of time—or, 
strictly speaking, to the end of the term. 

Just before the beginning of the summer vaca- 
tion, then, Janie Anderson discovered that she 
might add my name to the long list of her ad- 
mirers at Weston-super-Mare. A lemon-colored 
ribbon with red spots was the clew to my secret. 
Miss Anderson had had her suspicions aroused, 
and this was the “test question.” On the Satur- 
day she had appeared on the Parade with a hat 
trimmed with the ribbon mentioned, and with a 
fancy bow of the same color at her throat. She 
was dark, and the effect was absolutely charming 
—never had she seemed to my doting eyes so 
perfect, 0 sublime—and I did not hesitate as to 
these colors for myself until I was before Crum- 
pet & Wrop’s plate-glass in the High Street, and 
saw the very article in the window, labelled 
“ From Paris, 1s. 11d. per yard.” Then I recoil- 
ed, not so much at the price, although it was ap- 
proaching the end of the term, and the exchequer 
was showing manifest signs of depletion, as at 
the very startling appearance it presented amongst 
a box of ordinary bonnet ribbons. 

I had often purchased bonnet ribbons before, 
and had been ingenious enough, by the aid of 
surreptitious padding, to pass them off as neck- 
ties to my contemporaries; but this, as young 
Griggs would have said, was “a corker.” I could 
not believe that anything which had been so be- 
coming to Miss Anderson would, apart from her 
ethereal self, look so horribly startling. Still, 
noblesse oblige—the Knight of the Snow - white 
Plume would not have faltered, rather would 
have glowed with pride at the distinction which 
it gave him; so I stepped into the shop, and 
bought three-quarters of a yard, with the young 
lady who measured it off surveying me critically. 

I had been there so frequently of Saturday 
evenings, my purchases were so particularly ec- 
centric, and Miss Anderson dealt there so very 
regularly on the Thutsday or Friday, that it was 
probable that the attendant might have a sus- 
picion at last of my deep attachment, Would 
she betray me? Would it become necessary to 
bribe her into secrecy, or to beg her to subdue 
that aggravating smile which puckered up the 
corners of her mouth, and suggested a solution to 
the mystery in which I was wrapped? I did 
not know. In the holidays with my mother I 
would think it over seriously. 

When I surveyed myself in the glass at five- 
and-twenty minutes to eleven on the following 
Sunday morning, | felt my heart sink dreadfully, 
I was so awfully demonstrative about the chest. 
The lemon silk in the broad morning glare was 
nothing but the brightest brimstone, and the red 
spots were only large blobs of crimson gore, and 
looked like danger signals at a distance. That I 
should catch the eye of the whole wide world I 
was convinced at once. I was surely going to 
proclaim on the house-tops that I was Janie An- 
derson’s devoted slave, and that her name would 
be found in big capital letters on my swollen 
heart. 

1 hesitated, then I shook off any sense of rec- 
reant cowardice, and went down stairs, at the 
very last moment, when the boys were getting 
into rank, and it would be too late for many irri- 
tating personalities to be launched at me. The 
boys saw me and my tie, however, and grinned 
from ear to ear immediately ; Griggs, who was 
about my age and size, and was generally paired 
off with me in the procession to church, seized 
the opportunity of my propinquity to murmur, 
ironically, “Oh! what a gorgeous swell!” and 
Doctor Ragstaff, who was putting on his gloves 
in the hall, gasped for breath, and then came 
toward me slowly and ponderously, with a stony 
glare at my adornments, 

“ Griffin,” said my preceptor, sternly, “ are you 
making yourself a ridiculous object out of brava- 
do, or from sheer stupidity ?” 

““J—I don’t know what you mean, sir.” 

“T mean that absurd neck-tie, sir,” he shouted. 
“No one but a being lost to all sense of propriety 
would put on such a vulgar thing as that on a 
Sabbath morning.” 

“ Indeed, sir.” 

“ Indeed, sir !—yes, sir!” growled Doctor Rag- 
staff; ‘“‘and it is in shocking bad taste, sir—a 
clown’s taste, and no one but a clown would 
think of wearing it. Go up stairs and take it off 
directly. Go—no, stop, you can’t go—there’s the 
five-minute bell. Quick, march—you must take 
the consequences of facing the eyes of society, 
and—turn your jacket up, do, or we shall be the 
laughing-stock of the whole town. And during 
the afternoon, Griffin, oblige me by learning the 
nineteenth chapter of St. John, instead of go- 
ing out for the usual promenade with us, For- 
ward |” 

We marched toehurch, Doctor Ragstaff and my- 
self hardly in the most devout frame of mind, 
and the boys disposed to be hilarious. I did not 
object to turn the lapels of my jacket over my 
brilliant neck-tie, and to walk on coweringly, as 
if in the middle of a snow-storm ; but in church I 
defied them all, and was true to my colors—or 
rather her colors—to the last. I displayed my 
tie and shirt front to the public gaze, for Janie 


Anderson wore lemon and crimson also, and hers 
was no clown’s taste, as the Goth of a school- 
master had affirmed. And Janie Anderson, for 
the first time in her life, smiled at me—almost 
broke into rippling laughter, I believe—and whis- 
pered several times to her companion, Miss Ter- 
ryball, and looked up and smiled again, and be- 
stowed so much gracious attention in my direc- 
tion that, as it afterward transpired, she was sent 
to bed by Miss Fitzsimmons directly she got home, 
and was doomed to bread-and-water diet for the 
remainder of the day. 

And all this was for my sake! When I knew 
all the truth, I thought my heart would break. 
To think—as I used to think constantly—that 
she had suffered for me, there was the apex to 
the big mountain of my love. 

Shall I say that I returned the smile? I did, 
and with all the fervor of my nature, thawed at 
last from its reserve. 

“ What are you grinning at, Hair-pin 9” mum- 
bled Griggs, in the middle of his prayers. “Is 
there anything the matter ?” 

“Nothing, Griggs—nothing,” I responded, in a 
whisper. 

I was in ecstasy; on the wings of love I was 
soaring in imagination all about the church. I 
blush to think now of my boy’s irreverence, and 
complete forgetfulness of everything but her. 
But 1 was happy; Janie Anderson and I under- 
stood each other at last! This was true affec- 
tion, the reward of my undeviating constancy. 

I was in the seventh heaven of delight, and I 
fear the whole of the Reverend John Poundtext’s 
sermon was lost upon me; the school seemed 
demoralized, and there was so much whisper- 
ing and general fluttering among the dove-cote 
of the Fitzsimmonses that the more orderly of the 
congregation were completely scandalized. Hap- 
py and memorable morning of my undevoutness, 
I can not erase thee from the record of my boy’s 
life—of a romance stronger than are most boys’ 
follies or sentiments, as a rule. I returned home 
to take off my neck-tie, and receive my punish- 
ment with philosophy—with joy, even, for it was 
for Janie Anderson’s sake. I was resigned to 
my seclusion; I could think of her, and of her 
smiles. I could even, over the nineteenth chap- 
ter of St. John, which I was diligently committing 
to memory, plan out my future life with her—our 
courtship and marriage, the blessings on the un- 
ion, bestowed freely upon us by an Indian nabo» 
and my widowed mother. 

Till the end of July—one more fortnight—my 
life was roseate. I saw her in the distance twice 
or thrice a week ; I wore her colors on my bosom 
faithfully, though I was grateful for the more 
subdued tone about them which suddenly, and, as 
I thought, very remarkably, set in. I was only 
fretting, unboylike to the last, at the close advent 
of tle holidays, and the seven lomg weary weeks 
which would intervene before I saw her again, 
even if—oh, awful thought !—it was fixed as fate 
that she should return to Miss Fitzsimmons. 

Two days before the holidays there came a start- 
ling surprise to me. Doctor Ragstaff had known 
it all along ; but this was like him. He had kept 
his secret well, the myrmidon ! 

It had been arranged that the news should be 
broken to me at'the last moment, as I was a weak 
and sensitive boy, forsooth, and took the affairs 
of life a little strangely. Had I been a “ crack- 
ed” boy, or a boy likely to be cracked, I could not 
have been treated more like a child. Hence I 
behaved like a child away from them—but not 
before their faces; oh no!—and not at all like a 
young man going on for fifteen years of age! 

It was broken to me by degrees, and in old 
Ragstaff’s most presumptive manner, that my 
mother had married, quietly and privately, a fort- 
night since, the trustee to her estate and mine, 
and that a brand-new father had been provided 
for me. I remembered the other so well, I had 
been during my whole life so much the father’s 
boy rather than the mother’s, that the match seem- 
ed as sacrilegious as Hamlet’s mother’s match 
with Claudius. Life was a trouble to me; it was 
more than a trouble when it was told me that 
under these circumstances I had no home to return 
to, that the house in town was empty, and my 
mother and step-father had gone to Italy for their 
honey-moon. Thus it became imperatively ne- 
cessary for me to remain during the vacation un- 
der the protection of Doctor Ragstaff. 

It was my misfortune, and there was no resist- 
ing it. I said, “ Very well, sir,” and maintained 
my dignity till I was in my own room, when I 
gave way a bit. When I had recovered some- 
what, which was the next day, there were fresh 
items for my consideration. I found that I was 
somewhat of an incubus to Doctor Ragstaff, and 
very much in the way of his calculations. He 
was going up several mountains, having an insane 
passion for going up mountains abroad ; and Mrs, 
Ragstaff, whom I liked very much, and who was 
a gentle, sickly, and much-stamped-upon lady— 
speaking metaphorically, of course, for the Doctor 
did not kick her—was going with him part of the 
way—to sit at the foot of the mountains, possibly, 
till he came down again. And neither Doctor 
Ragstaff nor his wife wanted to be bothered with 
me. One was too robust, and the other too ail- 
ing, and I was a boy in the way. 

The suggestion came at length that I should 
stop at Weston-super-mare. Doctor Ragstaff’s 
maiden sister remained in charge of the establish- 
ment; and though she was not remarkably cheer- 
ful company, she would be better than the Doctor. 

“You will be quite your own master, Griffin, in 
due bounds of reason,” said Doctor Ragstaff, in a 
cheerful and persuasive tone ; “and there will be 
nobody to interfere with you, and no occasion to 
trouble about too much study. You can bathe, 
attend the amusements of the place, see all the 
company, take my pony-trap out once or twice 
a week, and, in fact, thoroughly enjoy yourself. 
And there’s the run of my private library, Griffin, 
and you will find Roberts’s Discovery and History 
of Florida very entertaining reading, and The 
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Naturalist’s Library, on the top shelf, full of in- 
structive pictures. Good-by, and a pleasant hol- 
iday to you, my boy. Bless you—till September 
next.” 

And away he went, and I was left alone at 
school. Iwas left in a bad way, with everything 
to depress me utterly. Miss Fitzsimmons’s pu- 
pils had been scattered to the four corners of the 
earth ; the house in which I lived was an empty 
barracks ; the school-rooms through which I wan- 
dered were full of ugly echoes; I might never 
see Janie Anderson again; my mother was mar- 
ried, and my new father I did not like. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 485. 
Tursrk monograms, which are designed for handker- 
chiefs, etc., are worked on batiste or linen with fine 
embroidery cotton in satin, stem, overcast, aud knot- 


ted stitch. 
Agrafe for the Hair. 
See illustration on page 485. 
Turis gold or silver agrafe is mounted on a heavy 
double pin. It simulates the top of a comb, and can 


be worn where the latter could not be conveniently 
inserted. 


“WHERE THE BROOK AND THE 
WILLOW KISS.” 


A worpD, a look, two clasped hands, 
Their plighted troths are taken; 

Their hearts are light, their future bright: 
Can aught this fond dream waken ? 


A word, a look, two clasped hands, 
Their plighted troths are broken; 

Their paths diverge—will they e’er merge ? 
A lone heart but the token. 


(Begun in Harper’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 


THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avurtnor or “ Aut or Notutna,” “Tur BLossomine or 
an Axor,” “A Go.tpEN Sorrow,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HORNDEAN OF HORNDEAN, 


Notmine could be more creditable to a man 
than to have made himself on the pattern and to 
the extent of which the late Mr. Horndean had 
offered a distinguished example. The pattern 
was that of an estimable member of society, who 
discharged all his obligations with exactitude, 
gave no offense, and had no history, save in the 
self-making particular; the extent.avag that of a 
* danded proprietor in Hampshire, with a consider- 
able fortune invested in safe and remunerative 
securities. He had been a lucky man in almost 
everything he had undertaken, and had had his 
way in all but a solitary instance: the one 
woman whom he had loved was not for him. 
Whether that contrariety of fate had lastingly 
imbittered the other favors of fortune, no human 
being, save Mr. Horndean himself, could have 
told ; he was a reserved man, whose quiet manners 
were a preservative against the prejudice that is 
sometimes extended to success when it does not 
demonstrate itself in folly and extravagance. 
These forms his success had never taken, partly 
because he really was a sensible man, and partly 
because it had not completed itself until he was 
sufficiently advanced in life to be aware of the 
emptiness of folly, and the unsatisfying nature of 
extravagance. The most entirely appropriate and 
timely piece of good fortune that had ever be- 
fallen him, according to his own estimate, was 
his getting possession of the fine old house and 
park on which he had conferred the name of 
Horndean. The place had been known by anoth- 
er name for more than two centuries, and had 
many recollections and traditions connected with 
it, some of them worthy and lofty, others evil 
and mean, but there had come an end to the old 
line and the old history; the last of the historic 
family to which the place had belonged was a 
man who had revived in his own person its evil 
and the mean traditions during a long and worth- 
less life that came to its fitting close in exile and 
contempt. No son of his succeeding to an inher- 
itance which was simply one of debt and dishon- 
or, the place was sold. Mr, Horndean bought it, 
and all who knew him at the time, and the neigh- 
borhood who did not know him, supposed that 
now another of the fine old English country 
places would be turned into building ground, and 
a vulgar speculator would avail himself of the 
contiguity of the all-invading railway to plant a 
vulgar townlet in its stead. Everybody was mis- 
taken: Mr. Horndean settled down to live in the 
old house, after it had been substantially repaired, 
but not in the least injured in an ideal sense in 
the process, and the only Philistine act of which 
he was guilty was the change of name, 

“T mean those who come after me to be Horn- 
deans of Horndean,” Miss Lorton’s guardian had 
said, in explaining to her his reasons for turning 
Charlecote Chase into Horndean. “I am proud 
of the name I have made respectable and kept 
clean, and I hope no one will ever sully it as the 
last Charlecote of Charlecote stained and degraded 
his.” 

The lady to whom he spoke concluded very 
reasonably from this explanation that Mr. Horn- 
dean meant to marry; indeed, without it she 
would have thought such an intention likely, after 
the acquisition of a fine place like that. Wheth- 
er Mr. Horndean did or did not marry was not 
then a material concern of Miss Lorton’s, for 
she was herself engaged to marry Mr. Townley 
Gore. Of course the new place would not be so 
pleasant a resource for her with as without a Mrs, 
Horndean, but beyond that consideration it was 
immaterial to her. Her brother's interest in the 
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matter was a closer one, for Mr. Horndean had no 
relatives in anything like an obligatory degree of 
kinship to him, and he had always taken his hon- 
orary relation to the Lortons very seriously. Her 
brother’s interest must, however, take care of it- 
self; Miss Lorton was a reasonable person at ev- 
ery period of her life, and she was quite well 
aware that it would be both absurd and unbe- 
coming for her to exhibit either surprise or dis- 
content that her guardian—a well-preserved man, 
some years short of sixty—should think of found- 
ing a family after having secured so satisfactory 
a stake in the country as Horndean. Her guard- 
ian did nothing of the sort, however. He mere- 
ly settled down at the “translated” Charlecote 
Chase, gave her a splendid wedding in the grand 
old house, made her and her friends welcome 
there each autumn for a few weeks of well-or- 
dered hospitality, and took to collecting. He 
was not a fanatical collector, and his former busi- 
ness habits and ideas kept him from exceeding 
his means; but he certainly did expend a good 
deal of money—for which both Mrs, Townley Gore 
and her brother could have found a more satis- 
factory use—on the purchase of miniatures, enam- 
els, china, Elzevirs, and precious stones. 

In the harmless pursuits of adding to his little 
museum, and admiring its contents, the last fif- 
teen years of Mr. Horndean’s life, which had 
been one of unremitting toil until its middle pe- 
riod was reached, passed peacefully enough away. 
Perhaps if he had been called upon at its close 
to declare what moment of it had been the most 
completely filled with entire and unmixed satis- 
faction, he would have named that in which he 
saw his own collection of Hungarian garnets de- 
scribed as “unrivalled” among private collections 
in a learned article upon precious stones in one 
of the great quarterlies. It was over now, that 
life, with its early and respectable struggles, its 
creditable success, its presumable but hidden 
grief, its real loneliness, its harmless gratifica- 
tions, its pride, not to be condemned, although it 
might have been manifested after a less Philis- 
tine fashion ; and the troublesome ward, the only 
son of the woman Mr, Horndean had loved, but 
who was not for him, was heir to Horndean. 

Frederick Lorton, who had never in his life 
worked with steady, self-denying, self-restraining 
purpose for any object, was to have the enjoy- 
ment of all that Mr. Horndean had acquired by 
long years of steady and purposeful endeavor, 
and he had not even seen his benefactor on his 
death-bed, or afforded him the satisfaction of be- 
lieving that his counsels had made any impres- 
sion on the wayward young man. 

Mr. Horndean and Frederick Lorton had never 
been very good friends since the boy had become 
aman, The two were as antagonistic in temper- 
ament as they were unlike in tastes. Of his two 
wards, the joint legacy of his dead love and his 
dead friend, the girl had of late been preferred, and 
if he could have made a Horndean of Horndean of 
her bya stroke of his pen, it is probable Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore would have been his heiress. This, how- 
ever, could not be done, and the old man’s pride 
found a dreary gratification in a disposition of his 
property in which his feelings had hardly any share. 
He had had his good things in his time, and he 
had not merited them ill, as merely human merit 
goes. He had been a just man; but among 
those good things, the best, which is love, was not 
included; that he had neither gained nor given. 

The spring was in its utmost beauty of the ten- 
der green period when the master of Horndean 
lay yet unburied within the walls of the old 
house that had opened its doors to so many brides 
and bridegrooms, and closed them behind so many 
dead men and women, of a race whose place was 
to know it no more forever, That beauty was ex- 
ceptionally exquisite at Horndean, for the park 
was famous for its trees, oak and elm, beech and 
ash, in all their varieties, and great cedars and 
copper beeches stood stately in the vicinity of the 
house, which was approached on one side by a 
noble double avenue of chestnuts and thorns, 
white and red. Later in the spring, when the li- 
lacs, laburnums, and hawthorns should have fully 
flowered, and the great banks of rhododendrons 
should be in their first bloom, the place would be 
a paradise of color, and the formal gardens, with 
their laurel and yew hedges, inclosed within ser- 
ried ranks of magnificent trees, a vast parterre of 
roses of every hue loading the soft air with their 
perfume. The house, a spacious building of red 
brick (toned by time and its growths into a most 
harmonious color), with white stone facings, was 
almost square, with two grand entrances, and a 
superb marble central hall, or saloon, with a cu- 
pola roof, The garden front consisted of two 
lines of large and lofty windows, with a wide bal- 
cony in the centre of the upper line. These 
windows belonged to a vast drawing-room, or 
gallery, which extended along the entire front, 
and was a singularly beautiful and elegantly pro- 
portioned apartment, panelled in oak, with a rich- 
ly painted ceiling, and an open fire-place with a 
carved oak chimney-piece of great value. In the 
recesses: between the windows, which reached 
from the floor to the ceiling, were placed the 
cases that contained Mr. Horndean’s collections, 
occupying about half the space in each recess, 
the upper half being filled by book-cases. The 
books were rare and valuable, but they did not 
form a “collection,” in the same sense as the oth- 
er objects, for Mr. Horndean had, so to speak, 
bought Charlecote Chase “all standing,” and the 
coat of arms of the extinct family was stamped 
on the buff and gold covers of the folios, octavos, 
and quartos, and the portfolios of engravings that 
had rested undisturbed since its flourishing days. 
Rich furniture in faded crimson damask and 
gold; heavy damask hangings; a number of fine 
cabinets, some of them curiosities of old Chinese 
fabrics; a few marble busts and small groups, 
and an ancient harpsichord, daintily painted in 
the sentimental and pastoral style of the period 
when Strephon and Chloe were the exponents of 
the eternal legend of love and youth, combined 


to lend to the “ Long Gallery” an aspect entirely 
unlike that of a modern drawing-room. Some 
fine portraits, for which those of Charles Sur- 
face’s ancestors might be supposed to entertain 
a fellow-feeling, for they too had been knocked 
down in the lump, without even a protest on be- 
half of a Sir Oliver among them—were fitted 
into the panels opposite the long windows, and 
beneath each stood a coffer or a chest, some vel- 
vet covered, and ornamented with.the fleur-de-lis 
in wrought brass, others in the Florentine or 
Venetian workmanship. All day the light pour- 
ed into this beautiful room, so silent and yet so 
eloquent, so lonely, and yet full of so many mem- 
ories from so many lands—in the morning through 
the eastern, in the evening through the western 
windows, and between those hours through the 
long line of the front facing the grand old gar- 
den, with the stately trees and the solemnly noisy 
rookery beyond. There were smaller but still 
spacious drawing-rooms, a fine library, great din- 
ing-hall, and the vast marble saloon already men- 
tioned; but the gallery was the pride of the house 
in modern as it had been in ancient days, and in 
that room the late owner had found all the plea- 
sure of his later years. To add to his collections 
a choice gem or jewel, a rare bit of china, to in- 
scribe in his perfectly arranged and scrupulously 
kept catalogue the history of a snuff-box or a 
bonbonniére, on whose lid some blowsy or lan- 
guishing beauty simpered—preparatory in many 
cases to looking out of the little window, for the 
beauties were chiefly of the period of the authors 
of La Sainte Guillotine—to set down the date and 
condition of an Elzevir, which probably nobody 
had ever read, and which he most assuredly nev- 
er would read, or the subject of an enamel, with 
the name of the atelier which produced it. These 
and other occupations connected with his col- 
lections were the harmless delights of ‘the old 
man’s life. They were mostly unshared, but he 
did not care about that. The only reflection that 
spoiled or damped his pleasure sometimes was 
one which he could not keep away—Who would 
care for his collections when he was gone? He 
would sadly answer to this question of his own, 
“No one,” and then he would look round at the 
rich and beautiful objects that an utter stranger 
had bought “in the lump,” and which were dumb 
now forever, but had once been eloquent to men 
and women whose life-histories were all closed, 
and feel with strange meanness and bitterness 
that the things he loved would soon be as dumb 
aud meaningless. They should not be sold “in 
the lump” to a stranger, however ; he would take 
order against that. The Horndean collection 
should be an heirloom, and descend with the place, 
never to be diverted from the possession of Horn- 
deans of Horndean. 

And now the time had come when this provi- 
sion against the inevitable change and oblivion, 
which human nature hates and struggles against 
so vainly, was to bepearried into effect. The 
great doors of Horndean House were about to 
close behind the mortal remains of its new own- 
er, and Mr. Lorton was to reign in his stead. The 
ceremonial that succeeds death in rich men’s 
houses was observed on this occasion with the 
strictest propriety, and nothing was wanting to 
the funeral rites—except mourning for the dead 
man, There was none of that, but a decent gray- 
ity pervaded the household. Mrs. Grimshaw, the 
housekeeper, felt some real regret for him, and 
Mrs. Townley Gore’s manners were good under 
all circumstances; so that there was no levity or 
unbecoming behavior during the week of silence 
and down-drawn blinds, for Mrs, Grimshaw was 
as absolute in one sphere as Mrs. Townley Gore 
in another. There was a great deal of curiosity 
among the household and in the neighborhood 
concerning the will: this was not shared by Mr. 
and Mrs. Townley Gore: they knew that Freder- 
ick Lorton was to have Horndean, and that his sis- 
ter was to receive a handsome legacy. Poor Mr. 
Townley Gore had had his gout to think of more 
continuously than usual since he had been at 
Horndean. A luxurious country house, nothing 
to do, and a state of things which prescribes al- 
most unrelieved solitude are bad for persons of 
Mr. Townley Gore’s sort; and they proved bad 


for him: he was thrown too much upon the risky . 


resources of eating and drinking, and the enemy 
made advances upon him. Of course he was ter- 
ribly cut up, as he told his doctor, in entire good 
faith, by Mr. Horndean’s death, but he should be 
very glad when they could get back to town again. 
His wife behaved admirably ; she was really very 
anxious about her brother, and there was a great 
deal to be done; but she never worried him; she 
seemed perfectly equal to it all. Mr. Townley 
Gore disliked with all, the force of his selfish and 
ease-loving nature the proximity of death; the 
pressure of the one supreme and inevitable fact 
upon his attention was extremely irksome to him; 
for there was no escaping from it, although he 
secluded himself strictly to the handsome suite of 
rooms which he always occupied in Mr. Horn- 
dean’s house, There was no getting away from 
the consciousness that the end of all the plea- 
santness, which, though it had been somewhat dis- 
proportionately tempered with gout of late, his 
soul still loved, was coming with the even-footed 
hours, “One can’t forget it in a house whose 


master is lying dead,” Mr. Townley Gore would ~ 


say to himself, peevishly, quite convinced that in 
the forgetting, and not in the constant remember- 
ing, are peace and wisdom. Thus time dragged 


heavily within the fine old mansion where so - 


many masters of it had lain dead, and the arrival 
of the day fixed for the funeral was looked for as 
a relief by all. 

Early on the morning of the appointed day a 
telegram from her brother was handed to Mrs. 
Townley Gore. It had been dispatched from 
Charing Cross, and it contained these words : 

“T have been dangerously ill, Learned the 
news only yesterday. I am coming down by first 
train, A friend comes with me.” 

[T0 BE OONTINUED.] 
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ANSWERS 1'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. A. B. F.—In the belief that many readers ‘will 
echo your sentiments, we take pleasure in publishing 
your esteemed favor concerning the article on “ Chap- 
erons and their Duties,” which which appeared in Har- 
per’s Bazar, No. 28, Vol. XIV. 


“Permit me to thank you Sal ied editorial in the 
Bazar of iy 9,on chaperons. It is high time Amer- 
icans knew the importance of having such guards for 
their daughters. ‘The vivacious American girl, with 
all her inherited hatred of authority,’ needs a chaperon 
more than she is aware of or is willing toadmit. Please 
call attention to the article, so that more will read it.” 


Crara M.—Kither cashmere, foulard, or Surah of 
dark green will be handsome to combine with your 
brocade. Find design among illustrations in Bazar 
No, 25, Vol. XIV. 

Mrs. A. L. K.—As you have twenty-five yards of 
your gray silk, make the entire dress of it, and trim it 
with black Spanish lace in the new style that decrees 
black for trimming colors, or else add cuffs, collar, and 
bands of watered silk. Any of the designs on the first 
page of Bazar No, 25, Vol. XIV., will be handsome for 
this dress. If you object to black lace, use the écru 
embroidery on net for trimming. 

T. S.—Get a short walking costume of one of the 
fine qualities of cashmere in pale or dark porcelain 
blue, which is nearly gray, for your dress to be married 
in, and used afterward for a visiting suit. Combine it 
with watered silk of the same shade, as that will prob- 
ably be a fashionable fabric next winter. 

Grapuats.—For a graduating dréss, as you are in 
mourning, get the fine thin wool fabric like barége, 
called nuns’ veiling. Make it with a basque that is 
made entirely of fine lengthwise tucks; also tuck the 
sleeves, and wear a belt of white gros grain. Then 
put two deep pleatings across the front breadth, head- 
ing the top one with deep shirring at the belt. Drape 
the back like an over-skirt, 

A Youne Morurr.—A hat of white piqué shaped on 
cords will be pfetty for your boy baby. A sword sash 
is one that is gathered at the ends to a tassel. 

A Sunsoritsre.— P. P. C.” in the corner of a visit- 
ing-card stands for “‘ pour prendre congé,” or to take 
leave. 

A “Far Barsartan.”—The Ugly Girl Papers are 
published in book form by Harper & Brothers, who 
will send you the volume by mail on receipt of $1. 

Mrs. Cuaries D.—We do not design monograms at 
the request of our readers. You can get such things 
done at any store for the sale of decorative needle- 
work, etc. A wheel would be nice wronght in the 
collar of the bicycle blouse. 

B. P. R.—All the large dry-goods stores import the 
embroidery on net this season. It is very expensive, 
being far more costly than the Spanish lace used for 
trimming. 

Mrs. 8S, M. H.—We do not reply by mail to inquiries 
about needle-work, Any of the fancy needle-work 
stores that advertise in the Bazar will supply the ma- 
terial you want if you communicate directly with them. 

L. C.—Your crape veil will not be injured if you 
travel in a drawing-room car; but it is safer to have a 
black grenadine veil, either square or long, tied close- 
ly over the bonnet. 

C. D, E., H.—Trim the pale blue French bunting with 
white lace—either Languedoc or Russian—and do not 
combine it with anything. It should be a round 
skirt, with from three to five pleated flounces, each 
edged with lace. These flounces need not go all 
around, but must be visible where the over-skirt 
drapery does not conceal the lower skirt. The Greek 
over-skirt draped high on the hip is prettiest for this, 
The basque is then fully shirred at the waist, or it 
may be a youthful-looking round waist, cnt surplice, 
and worn with a soft belt that is tied in an Immense 
sash bow at the back, with ends hanging quite low on 
the skirt. 

E. E.—Make a young lady’s beige dress like sample 
with a hunting jacket and round skirt. Put three 
deep pleated flounces across the back breadths, cover- 
ing the skirt from belt to foot. Then drape a deep 
apron on the front and sides, and have a single deep 
pleating there at the foot. Read about cofffures in 
the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 28, Vol. XIV. 
For a black wrap for summer have one of the Mother 
Hubbard fichus, gathered at the neck, not reaching to 
the waist behind, and hanging in long shirred tabe in 
front. Trim with Spanish lace and jet. 

An Otp Granpmoturr.—You had better send your 
black embroidered stockings to a French scourer and 
have him restore the color perfectly. We do not 
know their methods, 

K. Z. H.—A flat coil, braids passing back and forth 
low between the ears, and small loops of braids or of | 
coils, are all worn by girls of sixteen. For the front 
hair, bangs and large waves; also the half rings or 
curves on the forehead that ladies have worn go long. 

Junn.—Read about white dresses for gradnates in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 28, Vol. XIV. 

A Frenou Lapy.—An article on the etiquette of 
mourning will soon appear in the Bazar, and give you 
all the hints you need. The French costoms in 
mourning allow greater latitude in the use of orna- 
ments than those of the English. 

An Op Sussoriser.—Use gathered Spanish lace on 
the edge of your black grenadine. A skirt of satin 
Surah, with pleatings edged with Spanish lace, would 
be more stylish and much lighter than one of velvet. 

M. E. M.—Make a blue flannel dress with a hunting 
jacket, pleated skirt, and apron over-skirt. Do not 
trim it except with rows of stitching, or else with 
rows of braid. 

Mrs. J. H. R.—A black satin Surah should not be 
combined with brocade. If you want it very dressy, 
have the basque and back drapery, also a small wrin- 
kled scarf like an apron across the upper part of the 
front, made of the satin Surah, and trimmed very fully 
with Spanish lace. Then have the front of the skirt 
covered with black watered silk falling in two soft 
puffs across the top, and forming a deep flounce below, 


edged with Spanish lace. If you like the new stylish 


combinations of white and black, do not use the wa- 
tered silk, but have instead striped satin in even white 
and black stripes, each stripe two-thirds of an inch 
broad, and make from three to five pleated flounces of 
these stripes to cover the front and side gorea, Then 
use alittle of the striped goods on the neck and sleeves, 
and plenty of Spanish lace. This suit worn with a 
white bonnet trimmed with white plumes or red om- 
bré plumes, or else the natural plumes of mixed black 
and white, is stylish, and is becoming to any one. A 
red parasol and tan-colored gloves complete it for the 
street. Have your white lawn trimmed with wide 
Hamburg in open designs, Have three deep pleated 
flounces up the back, each edged with the Hamburg, 
and a deep apron in front, similarly trimmed, falling on 
asingle floance. The waist may be either a hunting 
jacket or a shirred basque, 
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TYPES OF BEAUTY, NO. IV. 


MPVHE glowing Egyptian princess whom Mr. 

Long has selected as his ideal of beauty may 
well challenge comparison with her European 
rivals in this gallery of female loveliness, The 
proud daughter of the Nile is as regal in her bear- 
ing as Semiramis herself, and looks a worthy rep- 
resentative of the ancient race of Rameses and 
Pharaohs. The choice is a very natural one, 
since it is in Oriental scenes, and more especially 
in portraiture, that the artist has won the de- 
servedly high reputation which he enjoys in Eng- 
land, where he has been warmly commended by 
Ruskin and other celebrated art critics. Among 
his best-known pictures are “The Babylonian 
Marriage Market,” exhibited inthe Royal Acad- 
emy in 1875; “An Egyptian Feast,” in 1877, 
which the Saturday Review styled the only sub- 
ject picture of the year of great importance ; and 
“The Gods and their Makers,” in 1878, also an 
Egyptian piece, which was highly praised. He has 
likewise exhibited various genre pictures; and a 
fine portrait of Henry Irving as Richard the 
Third. He is an assiduous archeological stu- 
dent, and his pictures are highly praised for their 
subtlety and refinement of color. The exquisite 
engraving which we publish herewith is an ad- 
mirable reproduction of the original. 

For the benefit of many readers who may wish 
to preserve these beautiful art pictures, we will 
recall that No, 1, by Frank Dicksee, appeared in 
Harper's Bazar, Vol. XIIL, No. 39; No. 2, by 
Philip H. Calderon, R.A., in Vol. XIV., No. 8; 
and No. 3, by George D. Leslie, R.A., in Vol. XIV., 
No. 16. 


IN ALSACE. 
By MADAME GUIZOT DE WITT. 


Translated by the Author of “John Halifaz, 
Gentleman,” 


CHAPTER I. 


WE little stream ran murmuring softly over 
its pebbly bed until, stopped by some large 
stone, it began leaping and bounding, dashing its 
white foam in the sunlight which crept through 
the pine trunks down to the slippery bridge. In 
the middle of it stood Salome, gazing upward 
to the sombre forest which crowned the moun- 
tain’s top, and then glancing behind her to the 
autumn-tinted wood. Right and left were smil- 
ing meadows where the aftermath was just being 
cut. Through them Salome’s cows were slowly 
climbing homeward, lowing gently for the ac- 
customed hand which was waiting to milk them, 
while the soft tinkle of their bells sounded through 
the quiet air. 

Salome listened dreamily, lingering on the bridge, 
and forgetting that her mother had sent her to 
help Frederica in making the hay. Frederica 
was too busy to call her, and yet surprised at her 
non-arrival, with a sort of Martha feeling at her 
sister’s leaving her to toil alone. Soon Salome 
roused herself, and began to work vehemently, 
that her father, shaking his head, said, “‘ Ah, Sa- 
lome, it is the lazy folks who are always in a 
hurry.” 

Salome blushed, for she was not lazy, only 
dreaming. She led a double life, which sometimes 
made her neglect the practical duties so scrupu- 
lously fulfilled by Frederica; but, as her mother 
often said, ‘“ When she likes to do a thing, nobody 
can do it better than my little Salome.” 

Now she worked vigorously, determined not to 
notice the picturesque black shadows of the fir- 
trees, but only to see that night was coming and 
her task not half done. She collected the hay in 
a heap upon one of the nets which lay spread on 
the ground, drew it together tightly with cords, 
and prepared to lift the perfumed burden on to 
Frederica’s head, well protected by a cushion so as 
to bear the load, and carry it up to the forester’s 
house. Before she had done this, a hand much 
stronger than hers now seized the net, and to her 
own surprise, as well as Frederica’s, placed it on 
the head of the latter with the utmost adroitness, 

Salome’s blue eyes danced with pleasure, “You 
back again here, Monsicur Morand ?” 

The young forester laughed. ‘“ Master Domi- 
nic is not a tattler, evidently. He knew that I 
was to come for some months, to live with him 
and learn his business.” 

“Father knew and never said a word!” cried 
Salome, laughing too. “And now I know why 
mother told Frederica to put clean sheets on the 
little bed in the hay-loft. I thought it was for 
Cousin Joseph, who has not been here for three 
weeks. The trees will have lost all their leaves 
before he comes to look at them.” 

“Perhaps your cousin prefers to admire the 
fading leaves in some other valley,” said Morand, 
knocking the hay from his coat. “ When one is 
shut up all the week in an office, or a manufac: 
tory, one likes variety on Sundays. I'll bet you 
anything M. Joseph has taken his walks else- 
where, and has on his table a big bunch of cro- 
cuses to remind him of his last walk there.” 

Salome ceased laughing. ‘Joseph does not 
care for crocuses,” said she, sharply. “He says 
they remind him that winter is coming, when he 
can not get to our house. Evidently you don’t 
know much of my cousin.” 

“T shall probably know more by-and-by, if he 
comes here so often,” answered Morand, tying up 
another bundle of hay, which this time Salome 
took upon her head to carry. But, unlike Fred- 
erica, she could not carry it without lifting up 
her hand to steady it, and at best could scarcely 
keep her balance. Several times Morand thought 
she would have to give in, but the girl knew her 
invalid mother was watching her from the win- 
dow, and wished to appear at the hay-shed neither 
tired nor out of breath. Passing the little win- 
dow, she asked for a kiss—like a baby! 

“ No time to come in, mother. I stopped lazi- 
ly on the bridge, and but for Monsieur Morand, 
Frederica and I should not have done our work 
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bynow. Father says truly, ‘Idle folks are always 
in a hurry.’” 

The mother smiled from the chair, whence she 
never rose if she could help it. She could do a 
little house-work in the daytime, and she never 
betrayed what long hours of pain night always 
brought her. Suffering was written on her face. 
Of her seven children only these two remained. 
Five lay in the little mountain grave-yard, which 
their mother could no longer visit—till the day 
when tender hands should lay her beside them. 

Salome had no remembrance of these lost ones, 
but she loved her mother with every pore of her 
heart, and knew how her mother had loved all 
these, and mourned for them as only mothers do. 

The kiss given and taken, Salome sprang back 
to her labor, meeting Frederica coming back with 
a new bundle of hay, and knitting as she went 
the long gray stocking, without which she was 
never seen. 

“Frederica never loses a moment,” thought 
Salome, sighing. “She walks faster knitting 
than I do with my hands free. Well may father 
say she is as good as any son, as well as a daugh- 
ter! I must try and imitate her. If Frederica 
should get married, what in the world should we 
do at home ?” 

So they went and came with their burdens, Sa- 
lome climbing the rocks, Frederica choosing the 
straight road. Once the younger girl slipped, 
and her father placed her burden on the head of 
Morand. 

“I am not used to this sort of thing,” said he ; 
“T would rather carry it on my back.” 

“That is not so easy,” said Salome, merrily. 
“You will let it slip; tne hay will all come down, 
and require to be raked up again. You won't 
like that.” 

“Come along, Morand,” said the old forester ; 
“the soup will get cold, and we must milk the 
cows before we go in.” 

Morand looked in despair. He had never milk- 
ed a cow in his fife. ‘“I have much to learn,” 
said he, piteously. 

“Supper is waiting,” said the practical Frede- 
rica, as they hastened on. 

Salome noticed, sticking out of the coat which 
Morand had taken off to carry his awkward bur- 
den, a bunch of flowers, ‘‘ Do you like crocuses, 
Monsieur Morand ?” 

“I thought you did, Mademoiselle Salome.” 

Suz per was over. It had grown quite dark; 
only a few stars glittered on the mountain-tops. 

“Take your gun, Morand, and we will make our 
first round. My second I shalt leave till later, 
when the moon is up. Often people come steal- 
ing wood by moonlight.” 

“What! in this lovely place?” said Morand, 
who would much rather have sat at the half-open 
‘door, listening to the two girls singing. 

“ When want presses, people will come a long 
way to steal,” said the old forester, briefly. 

So off they went. The mother called to Salome 
to help her ta bed, and soon the moon. was shin- 
ing on the shut-up cottage windows. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Lire passed in busy monotony at the forester’s 
cottage. It was built at the extremity of the val- 
ley, which was wide at its entrance, but narrowed 
down to a mere gorge in the mountain. Often 
many hours elapsed without a single passer-by ap- 
pearing. The smiling meadows, filled with cat- 
tle, smiled unseen ; so did the pretty cottage, with 


its overhanging roof and its balustraded terrace, 


where all summer long the womenkind work- 
ed, enjoying the only too brief sunshine of the 
day. 

Now it was briefer still, But the harvest was 
gathered in, the potatoes were housed, the bect- 
root pulled up, the sour-krout made (and the 
mother had pronounced it excellent). Even the 
gray woollen stockings were all ready for use. 
Man and beast were well prepared to face the 
hard winter, and Frederica had an easy mind. 

Salome had helped her a good deal, but only in 
obeying orders, blindly as a little child. Fred- 
erica was the heart of the home. Only in one 
thing her sister surpassed her, and that was in 
taking care of their mother. 

She was a happy-minded girl, this Salome. Oft- 
en her father listened to her singing. “That 
child is the sunshine of the house, and she grows 
prettier every day; but for practical work, give 
me Frederica.” 

The old man himself was, however, gayer than 
usual. Being out-of-doors all day, he did not no- 
tice his wife’s increasing feebleness, and, uncon- 
sciously to himself, the coming of young Morand 
had brightened and cheered his life. For twenty 
years he had been accustomed to wander about, 
gun in hand, through the forest, often meeting 
not a soul all day long, till he began talking aloud 
to himself or to the dumb animals for the sake 
of company. Now he had Morand always beside 
him, ready to execute his orders, to run after sus- 
picious persons or poachers, to keep count of the 
fallen trees and the bundles of brushwood. It 
was Morand who kept in repair the road where 
the wood-cutters would have to pass next spring, 
and his strong young arm was always ready with 
any forest-work that happened to be necessary. 
Coming home he usually carried both guns, and 
the old forester marched on empty-handed, won- 
dering to find himself so little fatigued. 

“ He seems like one of our own sons,” said the 
old man sometimes to his wife. But the mother 
smiled sadly, No one could ever be to her what 
her lost boys were, 80 good, so handsome, so strong, 
so brave. Besides, a shade of anxiety sometimes 
crossed her face as she watched the young for- 
ester beside her two daughters, helping Frederica 
with her daily work, leaning over the balustrade 
to admire the mountains with the dreamy Salome, 
or singing with them both at the close of the day. 

Morand was not always master of the field. 
Every Sunday Cousin Joseph, an overseer in a 
large manufactory some miles off, started at dawn, 


in order to spend the day at the old forester’s 
cottage. He was a hard-working fellow, implicit- 
ly trusted, and with all his heart in his work ; but 
at the core of it lay one thought, which nobody 
guessed, least of all the girl herself, and that was 
his cousin Frederica. 

Joseph had a sick mother to keep; he could 
not marry. But he said to himself, “ No one ever 
goes to the valley; the girls see only carters and 
wood-cutters.- The solitude keeps my treasure 
safe.” Now, since Morand had come to learn the 
forester’s trade from old Dominic, Joseph was 
less at ease. If he missed his Sunday visit, no- 
body complained. And all week long there was 
Morand, laughing and chatting with the girls, 
helping the father, amusing the feeble mother. 
Joseph became seriously jealous. Bvt one thing 
re-assured him—he felt convinced that Morand 
preferred the bridge and the meadow with Salome 
to the house and the stables with Frederica. ° 

“ Besides,” thought the lover, “he will soon get 
his nomination to be forester elsewhere. A few 
months’ patience, then my wages will be raised. 
I shall speak to my uncle, and Frederica will not 
say me nay.” 

So things went on. It was with Joseph that 
the girls rambled about in the forest, gathering 
Sunday nosegays, while Morand sat under a tree, 
smoking his pipe. “I walk enough during the 
week,” he said ; “on Sundays I prefer being idle. 
IT had rather take off my boots than put them on, 
and I think flowers growing are much prettier 
than flowers stuck in vases and basins, and even 
beer-glasses.” At which Frederica would laugh; 
and set before him a fresh bottle of Alsacian beer; 
but Salome sighed, and wished that Morand liked 
better the things she liked so much. 

Winter had come. No more flowers in the for-, 
est, or leaves on the trees, or paths distinguish- 
able across the mountain-side. The sharp angles 
of rock vanished, hidden under a white veil of 
snow. Unless he succeeded in getting a sledge, 
Joseph was unable to take his Sunday journey to 
the cottage, where Sundays were just like Mon- 
days, and Mondays like Tuesdays. Often even 
the two foresters, old and young, were prisoners 
in-doors, or could only march up and down the 
outside gallery in their huge fur coats. 

Father Dominic smoked so many pipes that his 
tobacco ran short, and Morand could scarcely get 
to the village to buy some more. He had asked 
Frederica if she wanted anything, and she want- 
ed so much that he proposed bringing his com- 
missions home in a sledge. 

Salome had but one commission to give— 
“Don’t forget the medicine for mother.” 

“No,” said the young man, as he glanced at 
the poor sick woman, shivering beside the fire, 
aie all the heat of the fagots could not warm 

er. + 

“Yow can do nothing,” said she, faintly smil- 
ing, to her daughters. “By spring-time I shall 
go into the light of the Eternal Sun.” 

It vexed the forester to hear his wife speak 
thus. “Oh, you will mend in the spring,” said 
he, and then became suddenly deaf to all further 
words. 

Luckily the cellar was full, the hay-loft like- 
wise, and the grgnary ; but while the roads were 
stopped up with snow, meat, fresh bread, and 
green vegetables were unknown in the forester’s 
cottage. Every fortnight Frederica baked; oth- 
er days sour-krout and potatoes sufficed for the 
principal meal. On Fridays Salome took her 
part in the work. “No one makes cheeses 80 
well as Salome,” her mother always declared, and 
Frederica generally allowed this. “Still,” she 
thought, “it is only once a week that we can af- 
ford to eat cheese.” 

Morand began to weary of his long chats with 
Father Dominic, and as soon as the wind had 
swept the snow into drifts, so as to make any- 
thing like a foot-road, he sallied out into the for- 
est and up the mountain. Though he was not 
sensitive to the beauty of flowers and fading 
leaves, like Cousin Joseph, who, shut up in a town, 
delighted in the country, still he enjoyed, with a 
kind of passion, the glory of the winter landscape, 
the bare glittering trees, the icicles gleaming in 
the frosty sun. His heart sprang to his lips, and 
he began singing like a boy. Returning, half 
frozen with cold and very tired, he yet looked so 
happy that Salome said, 

“Now, for two days at least, we shall have no 
more grumbling at the winter.” 

She would bave liked herself to go into the for- 
est and up the mountain, but Frederica laughed 
at the bare idea of such folly, and the mother 
wholly forbade it, 

“TI wish I were a little bird, or a mouse, to go 
where I liked,” said Salome, and she envied the 
owners of those little feet, the marks of which 
she saw on her door-sill when she swept the snow 
off it every morning. Foolish Salome! 
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Tr was a specially hard winter, as every one 
agreed. Skating was the sole exercise possible. 
After Morand had swept the snow away, the two 
girls used to’go skimming like birds over the 
ponds in the meadow. But Frederica skated far 
the best, because Salome’s mind was absorbed in 
admiring the grand mountain heights and dark 
pine forests, clad in their winter dress of shiny 
white, sharp against the intensely blue sky. When 
she came home, her mother seemed to watch her 
with an unquiet look ; but Salome kissed the fee- 
ble yet ever-busy hands, and smiled. 

For a long time now the forester’s cottage had 
been completely isolated from the outside world. 
The old man grumbled “that it was as bad as 
living on a desert island; he was tired of listen- 
ing for the wheels of carts that never came.” 

His daughters laughed. These carts were oft- 
en for weeks their sole amusement—the crics of 
the carters to their horses, the sound of feet along 
the hard road. They counted every tree that was 
felled and carried away. 
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“But now,” said Frederica, dolorously, “there 
is not a cart on the road, not a wood-cutter in the 
forest, nor even a forester to look after him. Fa- 
ther knows by heart his last newspaper, which 
he has not read much more than twenty times 
over.” 

To beguile the long evenings, Salome tried read- 
ing aloud, but the two men invariably fell asleep. 
So the girl read on to herself. But soon she 
closed the book; nobody cared for it. Frederica 
and she had never been to school. All they knew 
had been taught them by their mother—a schoul- 
master’s daughter. 

Winter seemed never to end. The potatoes 
getting frosted in the cellar were Frederica’s great 
anxiety, until she had got Morand to cover them 
close with straw. 

“He is as good as a brother to us both,” said 
she, frankly, to Salome, who said nothing. 

For Morand, he watched Frederica from morn- 
ing to night, busy about her household cares. 
“The time will come,” he said softly to him- 
self. 

Alas! the time was coming already for the 
mother of the family, worn out by long sickness. 
She would have liked to live for her family’s sake, 
and especially for one over whose young head her 
quick eye saw trouble gathering, but life was 
slipping from her drop by drop. Each day she 
quitted her bed with greater difficulty. At last 
she was not able to dress herself. Her daugh- 
ters dressed her like a baby, and then fetched 
Morand to carry her to her straw arm-chair be- 
side the fire. And at night, quite early, he car- 
ried her back to her bed. 

The moon shone in through the frosty win- 
dows. Salome sat at the foot of the bed watch- 
ing her sleeping mother. The tiled stove warm- 
ed the room pleasantly, and through the half- 
open door the red light of the kitchen fire shone 
on the face of the sick woman. 

“She looks less pale than yesterday,” thought 
Salome. “Perhaps father is right—she will re- 
cover in the spring.” 

Morand and Frederica were laughing together 
—sometimes even her father too—but Salome 
only sat and watched her mother. Gradually the 
fire-light died, but the moonlight began to fill the 
room. The young watcher closed her eyes, when 
she opened them again it seemed as if her mo- 
ther’s face had changed. Salome sprang toward 
her. 

“Take care, my child, take care,” was mur- 
mured, as the listless hand dropped, and over the 
beloved features came a solemn, terrible beauty. 
Salome uttered a sharp cry, and lost conscious- 
ness, 

When she came to herself, she was beside the 
kitchen fire. Morand alone was sitting near her. 
From the inner room came the sound of sobbing 
—an old man’s sobs, stunned by the great grief 
of his life. Frederica wept quietly beside him. 
Salome rose, and staggering, helped by Morand’s 
strong arm, went in to them. Frederica em- 
braced her, her father laid his hand upon her 
head. 

“Thank God, my child, your mother was not 
alone when she died.” 

With great difficulty Morand managed to get 
sent to Joseph the tidings of his aunt’s death. 
With still greater difficulty the two young men 
contrived to make preparations for the inter- 
ment. The funeral procession could scarcely 
reach the distant cemetery where slept the forest- 
er’s dead children, and when his two remaining 
daughters insisted upon going, it was as much as 
Joseph and Morand could do to help them through 
the snow. Joseph supported Frederica, Morand 
Salome. The old father refused all aid. He went 
and came back alone, and arriving at home, he 
went into his wife’s empty room and locked the 
door. Outside it Salome, trembling, sank upon 
her knees. 

“ Let us say our prayers,” she cried, and they 
all listened while she repeated the Lord’s Prayer. 

-The long and cruel cold, the sunless days, the 
freezing nights, had done their work, and killed 
the mother. Her place was empty forever. Sa- 
lome almost mourned that she herself had been 
so happy during this winter, the last of her 
mother’s life. And why had that mother’s latest 
words been, “ Take care” ? ; 

Poor child, she was soon to find out. Spring 
came at last, the snow began to melt, and com- 
munication with the outside world was once more 
possible. Father Dominic sometimes got his news- 
paper. If he read it upside down, nobody noticed 
it; if the paper dropped, nobody picked it up. 
His wife was dead. 

One day he shut himself up in her room, and 
wrote a letter, gave it to the postman, took his 
gun, and, without calling Morand, went out into 
the forest. A week after he gave the young man 
a letter. It contained Morand’s appointment as 
head forester in another part of the country. But 
appended was a postscript saying that Dominic 
Freichard had asked for him as assistant, and he 
was free to choose either post, but the former 
would be much more advantageous, 

Morand hesitated. The old forester, who had 
guessed the contents of the letter, had turned 
aside. Salome watched both with evident anxie- 
ty. Frederica, busy preparing dinner, was the 
only one that took no heed. 

Morand met Salome’s inquiring eyes, “I am 
appointed forester to a place, very profitable, but 
a long way from here.” 

“A Jong way from here,” repeated the old man. 
“T begged a favor. I wanted to keep you here. 
I am not the man I once was; my strength does 
not come back with spring. I think she must 
have taken it away with her—all my courage and 
all my hope.” 

His daughters tried to comfort him, but he 
shook his head, without replying. Morand pre- 
cipitately escaped from the room. 

When the young man came back, his dinner 
was laid for him alone. But Frederica had taken 
care that all should be quite comfortable for him, 
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even more so than usual. And she was in the 
kitchen alone. Morand seized her hands. 

“Tf I go to this far-off place, will you go with 
me?” 

“Wherever you like,” said she, simply. 

She had hitherto been too busy to think of 
love, but when Morand took her in his arms, a 
deep joy took possession of poor Frederica. In 
the morning Morand had been to her a mere 
brother, nothing more; and now he seemed ev- 
erything—beyond her father, Salome, and the 
dear memory of her mother. She sat down in a 
chair by the fire, for in truth she trembled too 
much to stand. Morand also was deeply affected. 

At this moment the door opened, and Salome 
entered. Frederica hastily drew back, but her 
hands were still clasped in her lover’s, and Sa- 
lome saw it. 

“Sister,” said Morand, with a smile. 

Amazement, almost stupor, was written on the 
poor girl’s white face. All she muttered was, 
“Does father know ?” 

“Not yet,” answered Morand. “I was just 
going to look for him in the forest.” 

“ He is in the stable with the sick cow,” stam- 
mered Salome. Then going up to her sister, she 
kissed her on the forehead. ‘Be happy,” she 
said. But when Frederica lifted up her counte- 
nance, glowing with the new-found happiness, 
Salome put her hand before her eyes, as if some- 
thing blinded them. Then turning to Morand, 
who stood irresolute at the door, “ Brother,” she 
added, holding out her hand. “Now let me go 
and tell father.” 

Morand and Frederica sat down again, both 
silent. Perhaps they felt that their joy was 
bought by another’s pain. But Morand soon 
recovered himself, ‘Thine only, for life and 
death,” whispered he to his fiancée, and thought 
no more, 

Meantime Salome mechanically went to the 
stable. Her father was not there. She sat down 
on a heap of hay, looking straight before her with 
blank, dazed eyes. _Her pet cows came round 
her; she noticed their familiar faces, and even 
the broken horn on the head of one of them, with 
a vague stupid tenderness. She suffered cruelly, 
yet could hardly explain to herself why. “Take 
care, Salome; take care.” The very sound of her 
mother’s voice seemed to come to her from afar, 
Poor Salome dropped her head in her hands. 

Like Frederica, she had enjoyed simply and 
freely the companionship of young Morand, but 
unlike her, being given to dreaming, she had al- 
lowed her dreams to rest upon him, making him 
the one object of her existence. When she saw 
the clasped hands of the two lovers, it seemed as 
if a sword pierced Salome’s heart, and even now 
she felt her life-blood slowly flowing through the 
wonnd, Once more she repeated to herself, 
“Take care, Salome; take care.” —* 

The hours passed by. Father Dominic had 
returned to the house. Morand and Frederica 
drew their chairs close together, and talked in 
whispers, absorbed in their own plans and hopes, 
and already smitten with the instinctive selfish- 
ness of which none of us are ashamed when it 
takes the pleasant form of devotion to somebody 
else. 

Nevertheless, when she saw her father stand 
silently on the threshold, the girl’s other affec- 
tions woke up again. She ran to the old man, 
and hid her face on his neck. ‘ Morand loves 
me; he wishes me for his wife,” murmured she. 

The old forester started. An image flitted be- 
fore his eyes—of Frederica’s mother, at Freder- 
ica’s age, but far prettier. His voice shook as 
he said, tenderly: ‘God bless thee, child. Make 
thy husband as happy as she made me for five- 
and-twenty years.” Then he stretched out a 
hand to the young man; but not forgetting his 
former wish, added, “ Do you go or stay ?” 

Both the lovers hesitated, till Morand said, 
“You shall decide the matter yourself.” 

At that moment Salome entered. Her father 
might well look amazed, even terrified: colorless 
cheeks, reddened eyes, disordered hair, and an 
expression at once blank, vague, and wholly pit- 
eous. The old maz put his arm closely round 
his daughter, and then said, as if continuing a 
conversation already begun, “ Yes, Morand, when 
you leave us and go to your new home in the 
mountain, and have all the responsibility of a 
forester upon your shoulders, you must take care 
that the wood-cutters do no injury to the young 
trees.” ‘ 

Morand looked surprised, but Frederica an- 
swered, quickly, ““Of course, father, when you 
come to see us, you will tell Morand many little 
things which he has not already learned.” 

So Morand understood, to his great joy, that 
he had won not only his wife, but his independ- 
ence. 

Salome and her father went out together. In 
the open air, in sight of the mountain and the 
forest, where still lay white patches of the win- 
ter snow, that long winter, so happy and so sad, 
the old man drew his daughter to his heart. 
“Thou shalt be wholly my own,” he said, tender- 
ly; “thou shalt replace all whom I have lost.” 

(ro BE CONTINUED.] 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponvENt.] 


HE Grand Prix of. Paris, in which your Fox- 
hall won so brilliant a victory, was the oc- 
casion for an immense display of toilettes, many 
of which might pass for absolute travesties. 
Never were so many incongruous colors forced 
to unite, no matter what the result, such as cre- 
vette, or shrimp, and lilac, for instance; and as to 
bonnets, the strangest shapes seemed to have 
agreed to meet at the Paris races. There is no 
need of dwelling on these eccentricities ; we will 
speak only of those that enjoy some degree of 
success, the Pinch, for example, the brim of which 
forms a sharp angle in front, precisely like a sheet 


of paper that has been pinched with the fingers ; 
the same effect is repeated at the back, and some- 
times also on one side. While we are on the sub- 
ject of bonnets, we will mention another, design- 
ed for the sea-shore and for country walks. The 
rather prominent crown of white tulle is entirely 
covered with white lace, slightly gathered, and 
three or four fingers wide; similar lace falls 
around the brim. On the side, a little way back, 
is a cluster of large flowers without leaves, such 
as full-blown roses or red poppies. This is ex- 
tremely becoming. In the morning, and for sea- 
side wear, sailor hats of rough-and-ready straw, 
sometimes mixed with a little color, are much 
worn. 

Charming summer costumes are made of col- 
ored and white linen stuffs, trimmed with gath- 
ered bands of alternate-colored linen, alternating 


-with white open-work bands; for instance, we 


have seen a cameo pink and white dress, trimmed 
with lengthwise bands, four inches wide, of gath- 
ered pink and white open-work, set on regularly 
at intervals. White lace completed this simple 
and very pretty toilette. 

Silk tulie dresses are much worn for garden 
and country -house parties. Here is a model: 
White tulle skirt, trimmed on the bottom with a 
narrow white satin fldunce, and three flounces, 
from four to five incheswide, of white tulle, the 
upper one being headed“with five narrow pipings 
ot white satin, set close together. In front is a 
large tablier, such as were worn a few years ago, 
which extended to the pouf, and formed, so to 
speak, a huge shell, being laid in very large pleats, 
which were not confined, and trimmed on the bot- 
tom with eighteen narrow pipings of white satin. 
Low white satin corsage, with tulle draperies, 
and short, close-fitting basques, covered in part 
by a white satin sash, clinging to and outlining 
the hips; this sash formed very large loops and 
ends on the back, which mingled with the tulle 
pouf. The old tablier is therefore re-appearing ; 
it is made flat, or more or less gathered, accord- 
ing to whether the stuff is plain or with small 
figures, or else with large flowers or arabesque 
designs, and falls low in front, the side breadths 
of the skirt, which it leaves uncovered in rejoin- 
ing the pouf, being filled with trimmings, narrow 
flounces, puffings, shirrings, etc. Other very ele- 
gant skirt fronts are formed by two wide bands 
of the stuff, pleated in fans or palm leaves; that 
is to say, all the pleats are drawn close together 
at the top, and left to spread out toward the 
bottom, which is finished with lace; this is only 
pretty in light stuffs—Japanese crapes, silk gren- 
adines, etc. Scarfs are fastened under these palm 
leaves, and pass around the skirt, meeting in the 
back. There is a revival of high, pointed bodices, 
not very long, and laced behind; a small over- 
skirt is joined to these all around by a seriez of 
more or less numerous shirrings; this is looped 
up and fastened to the pouf, forming paniers. 

The increasing heat permits the use of small 
scarfs, which are much worn, especially of stutf 
like that of the dress, trimmed either with lace, 
or simply with a bias fold to match the trim- 
ming of the costume; they are also of Spanish 
blonde or of embroidered silk, and are generally 
crossed in front, and fastened with a passemen- 
terie ornament, a brooch, or a bouquet, accord- 
ing to the degree of elegance of the toilette. This 
does not exclude large mantles, which are much 
in vogue; they are either of Surah, trimmed with 
jet and Spanish lace, or wholly of Spanish lace 
and jet; a few have large magicienne sleeves of 
jet and lace insertion; these sleeves are large 
enough to fall straight when the arm is bent. 
The increasing number of this kind of wrap- 
pings warrants the prediction that long cloaks 
will be much worn next winter. 

Velvet is in great favor for trimmings, large 
sash ends, scarfs, etc.; many mantillas, capes, 
and basques are also made of braided chenille, 
trimmed with chenille fringe. These materials, 
which were formerly only admissible for winter, 
are now very fashionable for summer wear, espe- 
cially chenille, which, showing the colored waist 
as it does through its meshes, has an aspect of 
lightness. 

Gloves are still very long, with and without 
buttons, especially without for the summer, and 
wrinkling on the arms, It is the height of ele- 
gance to have them somewhat dark, even with 
light evening dresses, medium tan being the fa- 
vorite shade. Long black gloves are still very 
much in vogue, and are stylishly embroidered by 
hand with silver thread. As novelties we may 
cite, in addition to what we have previously said 
concerning handkerchiefs, those wholly of color- 
ed linen, whether blue, pink, or lilac, edged with 
white lace, and with the name embroidered in 
any kind of script, in white, or else in violet on 
lilac, red on pink, etc. ; that is, in a darker shade 
than that of the handkerchief itself; others are 
of écru linen, with a little escutcheon, represent- 
ing a whip, horseshoe, or sporting emblems. 

Fashionable ladies continue to array them- 
selves at home in the most elegant of déshabillés. 
We will instance a superb trained dress of pea- 
cock blue satin, opening en revers all the way 
down the front, and trimmed on the bottom and 
around the train with flounces and pinked ruches 
of the same stuff. The front of the waist and 
skirt is of pleated white muslin, covered with 
open-work embroidery, which forms a border on 
the bottom as if for a real tablier, which stopped 
above the silk trimming. Peacock blue silk 
stockings. Slippers of the same, with large Louis 
XIV. buckles. Broad or high buckles for slip- 
pers and belts are the rage of the moment, and 
many imitation ones are made. 

There is a profusion of white embroidery for 
casino balls and country-house soirées, such as 
deep muslin fiounces, laid in narrow pleats, and 
trimmed with lace, or else embroidered all over 
in open-work or wheels; these flounces compose 
almost the whole skirt, the toilette being com- 
pleted by silk scarfs or very wide sashes. 

Gentlemen haye also adopted the sailor hat of 
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rough-and-ready straw, sometimes mixed with 
two colors, for sea-side wear; a broad gros grain 
ribbon covers half the crown, and is tied in a 
bow, flowing ends being added for very young 
people. The little felt melon hats worn by men 
are almost microscopic, the brims becoming nar- 
rower and narrower. There are so-called feather 
hats, which are very light ; also bége hats, which 
are still lighter, but not so pretty. 

Fine open-work or English embroidery has 
reached a degree of perfection almost equalling 
the finest old lace, and is the most elegant of all 
the trimmings in vogue. This embroidery is also 
worked on China crape, in all colors, for the 
trimming of silk dresses, and likewise on silk, as 
it will be on wool for autumn. For the moment 
the favorite kind is worked on percale as fine as 
possible, and almost entirely covered with a de- 
sign wrought with very fine embroidery cotton. 
On China crape and silk, silk is used for this 
embroidery. Emmetine Raymonp, 


SOME SEA-SIDE PETS. 


HE enthusiastic interest in the lower forms 
of life which was awakened by the charming 
books of Gosse and others has in a great mea- 
sure subsided, and aquariums are no longer a 
fashionable necessity. But the gathering of sea- 
anemones is certainly a very pleasant addition to 
a sea-side holiday, first, because it supplies an ob- 
ject for the morning ramble; second, because 
they are just such company as is most desirable 
on a drowsy, hot afternoon, amusing enough to 
awaken speculation, without requiring any great 
exercise of either the intellect or the attention. 
For I am not going to write of sea-anemones in 
any scientific manner. I know very little of them 
scientificall”. I shall only point out some of their 
social or personal peculiarities, in order that col- 
lectors may use my observations as a basis for 
their own. 

Of course a glass tank is easily procured, but 
I always improvised one with a large china wash- 
ing-basin or soup tureen. Half full of sea water, 
and furnished with a few living sea-weeds and 
some pieces of rock, they make an excellent sum- 
mer garden for as many as a dozen specimens of 
sea-anemones—those starry flowers instinct with 
life and sensation. Here they will flourish for 
an indefinite time if the basin is placed so that 
the sun’s rays may fall on it without making the 
water tepid. 

Anemones are found on every coast, either in 
the dark tide pools, under the sea-weeds, or ad- 
hering to the sea-worn stones and rocks. Dur- 
ing the ebb of the tide look for the Sagart anem- 
one, a slim graceful drab column, striped length- 
ways with lighter hues, The grayish disk is 
fancifully pencilled, and has a white mark at the 
corners of the mouth, aud five rows of blue-tinted 
tentacula. Like the prudent oyster, the Sagart 
retains sufficient water to keep it in luxurious 
comfort during low tide, and then it remains cush- 
ioned within its own walls, or flattens itself to a 
rock in lazy apathy. It bears the reverse of for- 
tune which conveys it from the wide ocean to a 
narrow basin with a philosophical fortitude; in 
fact, it has a very well regulated mind, and a very 
placid disposition. In two or three hours it will 
make itself comfortable in some shady corner, 
plume out its locks, and enjoy the good that is 
left it. Its temper is so placid that it seldom 
uses its acontia—those tiny white threads which 
are coiled up in different chambers of its body, 
and which are powerful weapons against those 
who annoy it. It is sociable in disposition, and 
is seldom found alone; at the same time, it is 
particular as to its associates, and will not make 
friends except with the queenly Dianthus, or some 
members of the Plumose or Sphyrodita families. 
It has no vulgar curiosity about its neighbors, 
but when it is in semi-darkness, will elongate its 
slender column some two inches and a half high, 
and with a proud and graceful bend survey the 
world around it. Subject to fits of indolence and 
apathetic flatness which no anemone can equal, 
it is yet keenly alive to the approach of its favor- 
ite food. Serve it with some minced mussel, bit 
by bit, and with one of its flexile tentacles it 
will convey it to its brown-lined open mouth, 
just as an elephant conveys food to his mouth by 
his trunk, Feed it twice a week in summer, and 
if you choose to keep it during winter, you will 
find that a piece of mussel laid on the closed ap- 
erture of the body will prove a kind of charm: 
up will rise the column, out come the tenta- 
cles, and the mouth will gape like a young fledge- 
ling’s. 

If anemones had any sex, I should say the Di- 
anthus was queen of the race, for Schiller’s Diver 
never brought up a fairer gem. It is clothed 
sumptuously in silky hues of pink and creamy 
white, buff, dark gray, or olive. Its form is a cir- 
cular column, elastic, graceful, and firm, capped 
with a membranous frilling of tentacles, like a 
Queen Elizabeth ruff, all puckers and flutings. It 
floats with a stately grace, and, nautilus-like, uses 
its plumosy tentacles for sails. When moored to 
the rock, its column bends and sways with great 
elegance, keeping its diadem of marabouts spread 
out around the fosse. The ‘young Dianthus is 
very sympathetic, and at once opens and ex- 
pands, but those of mature growth do not submit 
so easily to a change of circumstances. For 
many hours after their removal they seem over- 
come with grief, and are nothing but a senseless 
cone covered with thready flags of distress. In 
a day or two, however, they accept their altered 
condition, spread out their golden hair, look be- 
nignantly around, and eat a luxurious but not vo- 
racious meal, After eating, they put on their 
most transparent robes and courtly plumes—a trib- 
ute of gratitude common to several other anem- 
ones. Seated on its stone ottoman in its aque- 
ous drawing-room, and surrounded by its kindred 
and friends, the Dianthus seems thoroughly hap- 
py and contented; for though slow in making 


.“What is the meaning of that?” 


attachments, it loves with passionate strength, 
and will suffer its very fibres to be torn and lacer- 
ated ere it can be persuaded to move from as- 
sociations it has learned to love. But in a few 
days these bits of fibres left behind bud and ex- 
pand, and become miniature anemones, whose 
JSeathery faces grow rapidly to the perfect ower 
if fed. 


The Sphyrodita is a white calyx-shaped col- 
umn, with a yellow mouth and opaque white ten- 
tacles; indeed, the ensemble so closely resembles 
the daisy, that it is difficult to believe it a sentient 
creature, with a temper as easily put out and as 
easily pacified as a child’s. Sometimes a keen 
and loving observer will find on a frond of sea- 
weed half-a dozen of these sprites of the waves, 
and in spite of their delicate appearance they 
really are a very hardy and nomadic race. In 
the house they sleep all winter, but in warm 
sunny weather they float on the surface of the 
water or gem the fronds of the sea-weeds in 
the tank or basin, or they deck its rocks with 
beauty, 

The Nivea, or white anemones, must be sought 
for in the water-holes of shelving limestones, or 
in clear deep pools where delicate sea-weeds form 
stately gardens for their pleasure. The tentacles 
and rippled disks of this anemone are opaque 
white, though the column is orange or olive-col- 
ored. At home it is a picture of placid happi- 
ness and content, but in the aquarium it is ex- 
tremely sulky and wretched. In the first place, 
it resists capture until it is nothing but an abject 
mass of misery, and when transported to its new 
home never settles, but wanders about like a 
heart-broken exile. 

The Hose anemone has a pinkish-brown col- 
umn, a green disk, and two or three rows of sat- 
iny rose-colored tentacles. It likes a darkened 
chamber and a sandy couch in a limestone rock, 
and it clings to its home with such tenacity that, 
in order to remove it without utter destruction, a 
piece of rock must be taken with it. Even then 
it is likely that tears will pour from its satin- 
smooth skin, and white threads of sorrow and 
dismay clothe it like a winding-sheet. At the 
end of the summer it ought to be returned to 
its home, for it brings to the tank an incurable 
mal du pays, and in a few months, if kept in it, 
“a silent change would dissolve the glittering 
mass.” 

The Miniata is interesting because of its irri- 
table, vixenish temper. Soft and delicate in ap- 
pearance, no anemone is more healthy, or would 
live longer if it were not for this fatal weakness. 
But like an angry reptile it stands always ready 
to begin a quarrel, or to angrily resent the slight- 
est touch, however lovingly given. Let anything 
approach it, and it pours forth a perfect shower 
of white thready darts; and many droop and die 
after giving way to some fit of ungovernable pas- 
sion. The column of Miniata is indifferently 
brownish-red or olive green, orange or brick- 
dust, with a plentiful supply of pale suckers on 
its upper half, while the disk and tentacles are 
speckled like a bird’s wing in red, brown, black, 
white, or velvety purple. The Miniata is easily 
brought away without the aid of a chisel. As 
soon as it is in the tank it explores all its bound- 
aries, and mounis every height of its new home. 
It is very careful to avoid all personal contacts, 
but if a stray tentacle should touch it, it is in- 
stantly on the defensive, and ready to demand 
But if let 
alone, it will eventually perch upon the highest 
places of the basin or tank, with the straighten- 
ed column just laved by the water, and the ten- 
tacles expanded. Or if there is a cockle-shell for 
its convenience, it will come and go, and be so inter- 
esting that its little weakness as to temper may 
be readily forgiven. When hungry it opens its 
mouth prettily for a morsel, and will take it very 
pleasantly and frankly. 

These are but examples, which could be length- 
ened almost indefinitely, for every coast supplies 
its own peculiar specimens ; and no study is more 
easy and more fascinating than that of sea-anem- 
ones, if they are taken home, and the acquaint- 
ance cultivated at leisure. They are easily pro- 
cured, Take a wide-mouthed vial to the sea- 
shore at low tide, and select from the numerous 
specimens you will be sure to see the one you 
want. Probably it adheres to some rock by a 
broad fleshy base; but the attachment is adhe- 
sion only, You must remove it by gently work- 
ing the back of the finger-nail or a thin slip of 
wood under the circumference of this fleshy base, 
gradually proceeding onward. When quite off, 
drop it into a vial partly full of sea water. Most 
of the anemones will make themselves at home 
in the basin or tank a few hours after their ar- 
rival in it; but some are restless, and shift about 
from place to place; and although this motion 


_can hardly be perceived by the naked eye, being 


as slow as the hour-hand of a watch, yet an anem- 
one will march from three to four inches during 
a night. 

No pets in the world are so hardy. They may 
be kept without food for a year, they may be 
immersed in water hot enough to blister their 
skins; they may be put under the exhausted re- 
ceiver of an air-pump—and they will live on. If 
the tentacles are cut off, new ones will spring 
forth; and if the operation is repeated, they will 
germinate again. And if the bodies are divided, 
either down or across, each half will develop into 
a more or less perfect individual. In fact, they 
can accommodate themselves to almost every con- 
dition except fresh-water, which is as fatal to them 
as prussic acid is to mankind. 

They are also excellent natural barometers, for 
no creatures are more sensitive to atmospheric 
influence. They hide their crown in a glare of 
light, but in a calm unclouded sky expand every 
beauty. They are veiled and contracted in cloudy 
weather; they remain closed if high winds or a 
storm is near; but wheh there is to be a season 
of fair calm weather, they relax and expand all 
their tentacula, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Lace and Rib- 
bon Cap. 


For this cap 
cut a brim of 
white stiff net 
ten inches and a 
half long, an inch 
and a half wide 
at the middle, 
and sloped along 
the front edge 
to a point at the 
ends, which con- 
nect by a stiff net 
band nine inches 
long and three- 
quarters of an 
inch wide. Wire the whole around the edge, and 
bind with narrow ribbon. <A strip of tulle three 
inches wide, which is edged on the bottom and ends 
with Spanish lace of the same width, is gathered and 
joined to the back edge of the band, and the lace is 
continued around the front of the brim. The cap is 
trimmed in the manner shown in the illustration 
with bows of shaded red plaid ribbon and lace shells. 
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Fig. 1.—Monoaram.—Cross 
Srircu Empromery. 


Lace Cap. 

Tue frame of this cap, which is made of double 
stiff net, is twelve inches long and two inches and a 
half wide at the middle point, and is sloped along 
the front edge to an inch wide at the ends, and is 


Lack Cap. 


which are set together. The front of 
the crown is slightly pleated, and join- 
ed to the back of the frame, and the 
rest of the edge is bordered with inser- 
tion, and edged with gathered lace. 
The frame is covered with lapping rows 
of similar pleated lace in the manner 
shown in the illustration. The cap is 
adjusted in the back by ends of pink 
satin ribbon half an inch wide, which 
are drawn in and out through the in- 
sertion on the edge, and tied in a bow 
in the back, Similar ribbon is drawn 


Fig. 3.—Monocram.—Cross Sritcu 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 1.—Movogram.—W te 
EmpBrowery. 


Fig, 3,—Monocram.—Wuite , 
Exprorpery. 


For pattern and description see Supp!., No. L, Figs. 14, 1°-10. 
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Fig. 2.—Croak ror Gree 
From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt 
rrRoM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 8.—Dress ror Grr 
rromM 11 To 13 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No, VIL, I 5 


For description see 
Supplement, 


For description see 
Supplement. 


wired, and bound with white taffeta 
ribbon. The crown, which is thirteen 
inches long and eleven wide, and is 
rounded at the corners, is composed of 
strips of lace an inch and a half wide, 
and lace insertion haif an inch wide, 


half wide, and slope it at the bottom 
from the middle to the sides, making 
the edges sixteen inches long. Edge 
the sides and the bottom of this piece 
with white lace four inches wide, and 
shirr it at the middie from the upper 
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Fig. 1.—Woot Dress. Fig. 2.—Satin Suran Visite. 


For pattern and description see Supp!., No. VL, Figs. 31-34. 
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through the bands 
of insertion on the 
crown, and is form- 
ed into a rosette, 
which is set on the 
right side of the 
front. A crépe 
lisse and lace bow 
trims the top of 
the crown. 
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Monograms. 

Cross Stitch 

Embroidery. 
Figs, 1-4. 


THESE mono- 
rams, which are 
ened for table and bed linen, ete., are worked on 
linen in cross stitch with colored embroidery cotton. 


Monograms.—White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1--4. 

THESE monograms, which are designed for hand- 
kerchiefs, ete., are worked on batiste or linen with 
fine embroidery cotton in stem, satin, overcast, and 
knotted stitch. 


Gauze and Lace Cravat Bow. 
See illustration on page 484. 
To make this cravat bow, take a strip of white 
silk gauze eighteen inches long and six inches and a 


Srircu Emproiery. 


Lace axp Rippon Cap. 


edge to six inches fram the lower in 
five rows at intervals of one-quarter of 
an inch, drawing in the shirving till it 
measures an inch and « half, and fast- 
en it on astiff net foundation. Finally, 
tack the end of the cravat to a folded 
gauze cross-piece in the manner shown 
in the illustration, 


Knitted Foundation. 

See illustration on page 484. 
Tris foundation is worked with steel 
needles and either fine crochet cotton or 


Fig. 4.—Moxocram.—Cross Sritcu 
Essrorwery. 


Fig. 2.—MonoGram.—WHultE 
Emprolvery, 


Fig. 4.—MonoGrav.— WHITE 
EMBROIDERY. 
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KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 


REDUCTIONS 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


WE SHALL TAKE STOCK THREE WEEKS 
HENCE, and ARE NOW OFFERING OUR LARGE 
STOCK OF 


Dry Goods and Fancy Goods 


FOR SUMMER WEAR, AT LOWEST POSSIBLE 
PRICES, THAT WE MAY NOT HAVE TO CARRY 
THEM UNTIL ANOTHER SEASON. 

SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE. MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND 
CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO. 


GOOD BOOKS 


FOR 


SUMMER READING. 


BEN-HUR. A Tale ofthe Christ. By Lew. Wattaor, 
Author of “The Fair God.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. A Novel. By Henry 
Janes, Jr. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


DAISY MILLER: a Study. By Henry James, Jr. 
32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents, 


AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By Henny James, 
Jr. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY AND A 
BUNDLE OF LETTERS. By Hexry James, Jr. 
32m, Paper, 25 cents, Cloth, 40 cents. 


TIE STORY OF HELEN TROY. A Novel. By the 
Author of “ Golden-Rod, av Idyl of Mount Desert.” 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


GOLDEN-ROD. An Idyl of Mount Desert. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


tit By Groror H. Werwortn, Author of “Star- 
board and Port,” &  16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


STARBOARD AND PORT: the “Nettie” Along 
Shore, A Summer's Yacht Cruise along the Coasts 
of Maine and Labrador. By Grorue H. Hepwortu. 
Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE. Villages and Vil- 
lage Life, with Hints for their Improvement. By 
ena Hittyer Eoixstox. Post svo, Cloth, 
Bl 75. 

CAPE COD AND ALL ALONG SHORE: Stories. 
By Cuar.es Nugpuorr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


SUNRISE. A Story of These Times, By Wittiam 
Brack. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


WHITE WINGS. A Yachting Romance. By Wit- 
TAM Braok, 12mo, Cloth, ¢1 25. 


HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys, By Tuomas W. Knox, Anthor of “The 
Boy Travellers in the Far Kast.” Copiously Illus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 

WIKIO WAS PAUL GRAYSON? By Joun Hanner- 


ton, Author of ‘ Helen’s Babies,” &c. Llustrated. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER, AND OTHER TALES AND 
SKETCHES, By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 


OUR VILLAGE. Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Mary Russk.1. Mitrorp. 82mo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


GEORGE BAILEY. A Tale of New York Mercantile 
Life. By Oriver OLpuoy. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING. Glimpses of Amer- 
ican Natural History. By Ernest Ineersote. li- 
lustrated. Square 1é6mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, Places, and Opin- 
ions). By Anna E. Dickinson. 12mo, Cloth, $1 06. 


TIE CANOE AND THE FLYING PROA;; or, Cheap 
Cruising and Safe Sailing. By W.L. Anprn., With 
Mlustrations, 32mo, Paper, 25 ceuts; Cloth, 40 cents. 


A SUSSEX IDYL. By Crrmentina Brack. 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


UNDER THE TREES. By Rev. Sauvgr. Irrnavs 
Priur, D.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


LOTUS EATING. A Summer Book. By Grorer 
Wiiiiam Curris. Illustrated from Designs by Ken- 


32mo, 


sett. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

I GO A-FISHING. By Wirttam C. Prue. Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 

MARY ANERLEY. A Yorkshire Tale. By R. D. 


Buackmore, 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


THE HISTORY OF A MOUNTAIN. By Entsée Re- 
ous, Author of ‘The Earth,’ “The Ocean,” &c. 
Translated from the French by’ Bertha Ness aud 
John Lillie. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


THE MORAL PIRATES. By W. L. Auvrn. 
trated. 1émo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Tilus- 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


b2~ Harere & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


Ky SINGER SiuNG. SENT. 


Sees 
\/ 
Roy 1) To get good agents everywhere, we 
will make extraordinary indnce- 
ments on a sample machine, latest im- 
proved Singer, nicke!-plated wheel, 
ALL attachments, Address, 
A. P. WHITK& CO., Gen. Agts. 
106 Fifth Ave., Chicago, ALL, 


For Toilet, Bath, and Nursery. 
Ladies are delighted with it. 
WHY? IT SUPPRESSES ALL UN. 
PLEASANT ODORS RESULTING 
FROM PROFUSE PERSPIRATION. 
No other preparation 
Now is the time to use it. Sent by mail 

Address 


TOKIO 
POWDER. 


It CURES Mosquito Bites. 
like it. 
on receipt of price—50 cents per box. 
WHITTEMORE & CO., Clinton, Conn. 


Allen's Meldram- Deodorizer, 


Use this Toilet Powder to obviate odors _of_per- 
spiration. Wholesale Depot, 115 Fulton St., N. Y. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address H. Hat.err & Co.,Portland,Maine. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 


ELEGANT SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


SILKS AND SATINS. A SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
pane, G rs fee 
DRESs GOODS. oa vo BOYS’ SUITS. 
hia io} Sas 
MILLINERY. o CC FANCY GOODS. 

— 0 G 
DOMESTICS.9 O Unperwrar 
est ie} ie} — 
LINENS. QO” 0 LACES. 
O Oo 
Oo O 
O O 
O oO 


x x 


Kighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., | 


| 
| New York City. 

i ——!| 
x x 


‘5 JONES 


SHOES. O 


O Crrtrry. 
= al = 
Upnorstrery. () C CROCKERY. 
= oO Oo oe 
FURNITURE. © O GLASSWARE. 


= a] c a 
LACE CURTAINS. Q_A_0 REFRIGERATORS. 
— Sie = 
CARPETS, RUGS, &. \VHOUSEFURN'G GOODS. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application, 


Mail Order Department a specialty $ prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Uneqnalled inducements to out-of-town residents, 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JONES iiss. JONES 


and 19th St. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 


Celebrated Patent 


ren 7 
Pili: 
OWNN eta ah 
AMMO dcr ig. 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by po means leust, 


They make a thin tace appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remajn in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
ont of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
jlege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS, 
Cc. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street. 


The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, and the KIDNEYS. 

These great organs are the Natural cleansersof 
theSystem., If they work well, health will be per- 
fect, if they become clogged, dreadful diseases are 
developed because the blood is poisoned with the 
humors that should have been expelled naturally. 
KIDNEY-WORT will restore the natural action, 
and throw off the disease, Thousand have been 
cured, and all may be. For sale by all Druggists, 


CHAMPLIN'S 
LIQUID 
PEARL. 


50 cents per bottle. 


This fragrant and exquisite 
cosmetic offers to all who de- 
sire to have a beautiful com- 
plexion, an article not only ab- 
solutely safe, but possessing 
the most valuable qualities for 
beautifying and preserving the 
skin. Sold by all druggists. 
Beware of imitations. 


? PARLOR 
Andrews’ Faken Bed. 
Bedding folds out of sizht; it saves room— 
4 elogant,strong and comfortable. 15 
styles. Price, 22 up. We guar 
anteé satistaction. Send for Il. cat- 


Salogue. Made only by A. Ml. 
Andrews & Co, Chicago, Tl. 


— 


exra\ 


‘ Original Quince Bandoline 


‘ 
PA R N H A L L Powder produces an elegant 
perfumed Bandoline. Never spoils. Does not soil 
inNew Type 
7 YOUR NAMES: Socarasl0e 
Agent’s Complete Sample Book,25c. Great variety 
samples Fancy Advertising Cards, 50C. 
Address STEV 
or 50 (No 2 alike) Chromo Cards, name on, 10¢. 


the hair, Unaffected by perspiration. 10 cents. Sold 
New styles, by best artists: Bouquets, Birds, Gold 
Advertising and Bevel-Edge Cards, Lowest prices to dealers 
5 BROS., Box 22, Northford, Ct, 
y, () 
aa \/ NASSAU CARD CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


by Druggists. G. H. PARSHALL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chromos, Landscapes, Water Scenes,etc.—no two alike, 
and printers. 100 So 
SILVER AND GOLD, 


PURE SUGAR. 


By a recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as g/ucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘‘ New Process ” in addition to other 
brands, 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw suvars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever ts, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Censumers should order from their grocer, 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 
whole barrels, 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 


HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 
DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CQ, 


117 WALL STREET, NEW YorK, 


Beautifal FERN or BIRD 


Patterns ; holds Shams smoothly in 
place. Samples (three) sent by mail 
for50c. Wm. F. BRETT, No, 
147 State St., Chicago, I!}. 


SHAM 
or Brockton, Mass. 


HOLDER 
Lingany or Coxanrss, | 


Copynricut OFFick, WASHINGTON. 

To wit: Be vr Rewemurren, that on the 22d day of 
June, Anno Domini 18S!t, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of New York, have deposited in this Office 
the titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which 
are in the following words, to wit: 

AGNES. A Franconia Story. By the Author of 

the Rollo Books. 

CAROLINE. A Franconia Story. By the Author 

of the Rollo Books, 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


PILLOW 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for 
the further terms of fourteen years from the expira- 
tion of their respective copyrights. 


New Edition of WEBSTER, has 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
Biographical Dictionary 

of over 9700 Names. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. — 


rat @ MOST RELIALLE FOOD 
Ss For Infants & |nyalids. 
Jsed everywhere. Not a med- 

0 8) icine, but a steam-cooked food, 


suited to the weakest stomach. 


Take no other. Sold by druggists. 
Woo .ricn & Co. on eve! 


y Inbel. 


TWAS DREADFULLY AFRAID 
THAT HORRID FEVER WOULD 


RUIN MY COMPLEXION FOR LIFE 
BUTLAIRDSBLOOMOP Youre, 
HAS SETTLED THAT QUESTION 


ful efficacy. 
WITHA LOVELY SUCCESS, 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appeurs handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 
| It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 7 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 
tiful, givé LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


Ladies, if you desire to. be beau- 


Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monoure D. Conway. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
IL 
FARM FESTIVALS. By Wirt Carteron, Author 
of “Farm Ballads,” “ Furm Legends,” and ‘Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
Mlustrations. Uniform with ‘t Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” 8yvo, Iuminated Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 1 
TI. 


BEAUTY IN DRESS. By Miss Oakey. 16mo, Cloth, 
Zl oO. 


lv. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions. In bre- 
vier type. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 45 
cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents. 

Vv. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Louis XVIIf. during the 

Congress at Vienna, (Hitherto unpublisbed.) From 

the anneeripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreigu Affairs at Paris, With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M.G. Pan.atn. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 

Vi. 

UNBELItF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 
trasted with its Eurlier and Later History; being the 
Cnnuingham Lectures for 1880. By Joun Caitne, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Bysteinatic ‘The- 
ology and Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh. 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 12mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

VII. 


HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Errs Sarcenr. 
Royal 8vo, Iluminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 

VII 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1881. 

Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 

the Bat : being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 
W. Vemsroks Ferrier. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (1S81).. In Three Volumes, 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $8 00 per volume. 

Vor. 1L—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Vou. If.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vou. IHL.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
IX. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 
he Young Nimrods in North America, A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Autbor of ‘The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Ilus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

xX. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wizuiam J. Routes, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Engravings., 16mo, Cloth, 60 
cents; Paper, 40 cents. 

xT. 

THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America. 
By Henry Canor Loner. Svo, Half Leather, $3 00. 

XH. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Booka. 
Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
and Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends. By 
Wittiam Howir Wyte. 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Benntiful Wretch: a Brighton Story, By Wit- 
aM Birack. With 55 Illustrations. 20 cente. 


An Ocean Free-Lance. By W. Crank Russent. 20 cts, - 
A Costly Heritage. By Atiog O'HANLON. 20 cents, 
Visited on the Children. By Tuo. Girt. 20 cents. 


i Oe Eon & 


coe 


By Grouex H. Ierwortn. $1 00, 


At the Seaside, and other Stories. 
Hay. 15 cents. 


By Mary Crow 


A Child of Nature. By Ronrer Buonanan. 15 cents. 


My First Offer, and other Stories. By Mary Crom 
Hay. 15 cents. ee 

The Story of Helen Troy. By the Anthor of “ Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. By Watrrer Besant and 
James Riox, 20 cents. __ 
The Miller’s Dangiiter. 


By Anne Brats. 20 cents. 


Who was Paul Grayson? ll- 


lustrated, $1 00, 


By Joun Hansrrron. 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. Onrenant. 20 cents. 


Beside the River. By Karuartxe S. Macquorp. 20cts. 


My Love. By E. Lynn Linton. 20 cents. 


02 Harerr & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


C2" Hanvrn’s Catarocux mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanrps, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


BARLOW'S |THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
| For Sale by Grocers. 
INDIGO BLUE D. 8S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
1 233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
YARD Collectors.—Send 50c, for 100 Elegant Fancy Ad- 
vertising Cards for Scrap-books. Catalogue Free on 
application. AZTNA CARD CO., 119 Fulton St., N.Y. 


AWEEK. $12a day at home easily made, Costly 

1 Outfit free. Address Trur & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 
ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds, 
only $65, Pianos, $125 up. 02" Illus. 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


Catalog. 

‘ ( LOVELY Moss-Rose & Ass’t. Chromo Cards, 
3 name on, 10c. <A $2-col. story paper Free with 
every order. Amgrioan Cann Co., West Haven, Conn. 


BEATTY’S 


per day at home, Samples worth $5 free. 
$4 t0 $20 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SUMMER COSTUMES. 


FACETIZA. 


A GENTLEMAN whose 
solvency is not so irre- 
roachable as his attire 
has a dozen tailors at 
least, although the num- 
ber of his garments is 
not large. Some one 
asked him why he had so 
many. “ Yousee, [don’t 
like, my dear friend,” he 
said, ‘‘to have the loss 
all fall on one.” 


pe ee 
Put pebbles of differ- 
entsizes intoa box, shake 
them up, and the lar; est, 
will be found at the bot- 
tom. It is different with 
strawberries. 
Seaetiientatinn 
When a young man 
wants to protect a young 
lady, he naturally puts 
his armor round her, 
iapaondallaeminia 
A man was tried some 
little time back for steal- 
ing several clocks. The 
defense set up by the 
learned gentleman who 
appea for him was 
this—that after the pris- 
oner had taken the clocks 
to his own house he put 
tem all back. The jury 
didn’t acquit him. 
—_~>——___ 


Sheridan made his ap- 
pearance one day in a 
pair of new boots; these 
attracting the notice of some of his friends, ‘‘ Now guess,” said he, “how 
I came by these boots.” Many probable guesses then were made. “No,” 
said Sheridan—“ no, you've not hit it, nor ever will: I bought them and 


Ferry Hanp. ‘Too late! too late! go back!” 


Lawn Tennis Dress. 


A ROMANCE OF THE FERRY. 
Anxious YounGc Lapy. ‘Hurry up, Ella; there’s Charley on the Boat,” 


“T assure you, gentlemen,” said the convict upon entering the prison, 
“that the place has sought me, and not I the place. My own affairs really 
demanded all my time and attention, and I may truly say that my selec- 


BuT ON THEY RUSHED INTO THE FERRY HANp’s ARMS. 


ARCHERY Dress—ARRANGED SO AS TO EASILY Draw A Bow. 


AYE 


Ice: 


Denicut- 
FUL CONDITION AND POSITION OF THE AFORESAID CHARLEY, 


to such things without shedding a tear. 


Bonnets are again made 
to match suits, but no 
one has ever thought of 
making them to match 
purses, 


“Here, waiter, this 
salmon isn’t nearly as 
fresh as that we had on 
Sunday.” 

“Not as fresh as that 
you had on Sunday, sir ? 
Must be, sir! Same salm- 
on, sir!” 

a en 

A manufacturing wire- 
worker, in an advertise- 
ment, invites the public 
to come and see his in- 
visible wire fence. 


——_—~>—__—_ 

“What must I do,” 
asked a mean and con- 
ceited man of a friend 
who knew him well, ‘‘ to 
get a picture of the one 
Llove most ?” 

“Sit for yonr own por- 
trait,” was the reply. 

bce Sree 


Why is an innkeeper 
like a multitude of peo- 
ple ?—Because he's a host 
iimself. 

ae 

Don't judge a man by 
the silk umbrella that 
he carries. He may just 
have left an alpaca one 
in its place. 


Nothing was so much 


dreaded in our sehool-boy days as to be punished by sitting between two 
girls. Ah, the force of education! In after-years we learned to submit 


paid for them.” tion to fill this position was an entire surprise. Had I consulted my own 
interests I should have peremptory declined to 
serve, but a8 Lam in the hands of my friends, I 
see no other conrse but to submit.” 
SRS AS 
“T fear,” said a country curate to - —___—_ a << z ra Net 
his flock, ‘* when I explained to you 
in my last chhrity sermon that phi- 
lanthfopy was the love of our spe- 
cies, you must have misunderstood 
me to say ‘specie,’ which may ac- 
count for the smallness of the col- 


| jection.” 


Monsrevr. “ Do I make the laws 
in my own house, or do I not? 
} Answer me!” 
| Mavamer. * Possibly; but noth- 
| ing shall hinder me from present- 
ing amendments.” 

on tes 

Frenon Grentieman (to his rustic 
servant). “Well, Jean, did you give 
the marquis my note ?” 
| “Yes, sir, I gave it to him; but 
there’s no use writing him letters 
—he can’t sée to read them, He's 
blind—blind as a bat.” 

* Blind 2” 

Yea, sir—blind. Twice he ask- 
ed me where my bat was, and I had 
it on my head all the time. Blind 
as a bat!” 


Nosx-o1oGy.—He knows his nose. . I know he knows hisnose. He said 
I knew his nose; and if he said he knew I knew his nose, of course he 
knows I know he knows his nose, 


in 
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It is supposed that the reason a 
circus pitches its tent in so many 
different towns is to make the can- 
vas water-tight. | 

+ ae Ses 


“There's music in the heir,” was 
a fond father’s remark, as he paced 
the midnight floor with his crying 
son in his arms. 
. aes St 


An old gentleman, who always 
took notes of his minister’s ser- 
mons, on one occasion read them 
to the clergyman. 

“Stop! stop!” said the latter, at 
| the occurrence of a certain sen- 
| tence. ‘T'didn’t say that.” 

“T know you didn’t,” was the re- 
ply. “I put that in myself to make 


sense.” 
ei 


Next to a clear conscience, for 
solid comfort, give us an easy boot. 
Seas ore 


* How do you like my room?” 
asked a vulgar millionaire, showing 
off hisdining-room to Sydney Smith. 

“T like it,” replied the satirist, 
‘infinitely better than your com- 
pany.” 


THE CHOICE OF A SCHOOL. 
Mrs. Beresrorp Mipas. “I’m so glad we've put down Plantagenet’s name for Eton, Beres- 
ford. Here’s the Newspaper says there are more Lords and Baronets there than ever.” 
Beresrorp Minas, Esq., J.P. (brother and junior partner of Sir Georgius). ‘* Ah! but 
only one Dook! Pity there ain’t a few more Books, Maria.” 
Mrs. Beresrorp Minas. “ Perhaps there w/// be when Plantagenet’s of an age to go there.” 
Mr. Beresrorp Minas. “‘Let’s ’ope so. At all events, we'll put down his name for ’Arrow 
as well; and whichever ’as most Dooks when the time comes, we'll choose /Aat/, yer know.” 


A BLANK DAY, 


O.p Gent (greeting friend). ‘‘ Hullo, Jorkins ! 
catch?” 
Jorxtns ( gloomily). “ Ha’-past-six train home,” 


Been Fishing? What did you 


Hosted by Cc 
Googl 
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LONGCHAMPS HAT.—(See next Pace.) 
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LONGCHAMPS HAT. 


See fllustration on front page. 

HIS jaunty hat, which is one of the most 
popular novelties of the day, is of Manila 
straw. The brim is turned up at the left side, 
and lined with myrtle green velvet, bordered 
with three bands of old gold satin. Two shaded 
green and old gold feathers are set on the left 
sidé; the latter one falls over the front as shown 
in the illustration, while the other extends with- 
in.the upturned brim to the back, where it meets 
the extremity of a spray of lilacs and roses, 

which is set on the right side of the hat. 


BY HIS PILLOW. 
Hiau rise the hills, with the loosestrife yellow, 
Like altars flaming along the skies; 


The mist on the meadows, far off and mellow, 
As blue as the smoke of incense lie ~ 


All the Bright spaces between them glitter, 
Life and lustre are everywhere ; 

Waters sparkle, boughs toss, wings fiitter, 
Flower-breaths follow the honeyed air. 


She knows that the summer ig blest and blooming, 
With voices of birds and babies sweet; 

Yet she sees but the shadow beyond her looming, 
And bushes her heart lest he hear it beat. 


Where the deep woods are balsam shedding, 
Other women the green glooms hold ; 

On wide hill pastures the sweet-fern treading, 
Other women its spices fold. 


Other women lie on the shingle : 
Where the sunbeam over the foam-wreath broods, 
And the breezes that blow from their gardens mingle 
With the wind of the great seas’ solitudes. 


In the wild recesses of heaven-kissed mountains, 
In the dew of the morning making mirth, 
Other women surprise the fountains, 
And search the secrets of ancient earth. 


For them the world fs a world of pleasure; 
Joyance and laughter and song are theirs; 
Nothing is wanting to fill the measure 
That brims with the bubble of happy hours. 


But she, in the pangs of an awful quiet, 

In the heat and the blaze where no breath stirs, 
Waits for the word of the fateful flat— 

And the heart of a nation beats with hers! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, August 6, 1881. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLusrRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. | 


Wo. 90 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, éssued 
Fuly 19, contains an interesting article by BENSON 
J. Lossinc, on Fi.0RA MACDONALD én North 
Carolina, with a striking illustration ; an illus- 
trated article on the wonders of Coney Island ; 
the continuation of “ The Cruise of the‘ Ghost” ; 
several short stories, and other attractive features. 


“THE FOOT-PATH WAY.” 


ROSPEROUS America, ambitious and 
successful, has formulated a new beati- 
tude: “Blessed are they that push, for their 
place shall be first.” Between the incom- 
ing crowd and the outgoing crowd encount- 
ering at ferry, railway car, or elevator, 
there is a struggle of different bodies to oc- 
cupy the same place which defies the sim- 
plest axiom of physics. In business, the 
rush, jostle, and drive thrust our boys into 
men’s places, and wear out our men before 
their time. In society, women grow hag- 
gard with the restless strain that gives them 
a larger visiting list, multiplying invita- 
tion cards, finer houses with more beauti- 
ful things to put in them, a showier daily 
life. 

The result is imposing and splendid. For- 
tunes are made, and often quickly made. 
They are spent without grudging, and often 
with taste and magnificence. Entertain- 
ments are countless, the newspapers skip 
and clap their hands over the kettledrums, 
receptions, and balls of what they call “ the 
fashionable world,” while Mr. Elijah Po- 
gram, now living in Fifth Avenue, and 
strictly following the mode, felicitates him- 
self that our young country, sir, in her so- 
cial life, may excite the emulation of Lon- 
don or Paris. 

Shall, then, a surly DioGENEs trample on 
the velvet sofa of Piato, deriding and de- 
erying this luxury as unworthy and unre- 
publican? A wise man has said that that 
country is unfortunate whose rich are not 
prodigal, and whose poor are not saving. 
Wealth offers to the multitude much enter- 
tainment of spectacle and pageantry, which 
should, at least, be graciously accepted. 
Money is a civilizing force of unknown po- 
tency, and we owe it respect and desire. 


_ When it belongs to men and women who 


receive it as simply as they do the sunshine 
and free air, who value themselves no more 
for its possession, and others no less for its 
lack, all whose habits of luxury fit them 
easily, whose splendor is but the appropriate 
garment of their essential fineness, and who, 
like minor suns, warm and brighten a wide 
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atmosphere with their golden effluence, all 
beholders acknowledge the excellence of 
riches. 

Yet these very persons who make us in 
love with luxury would make us equally in 
love with plainness were their lives obscure. 
And that is the example which we are apt to 
lose sightof. It is the average lot which in 
this country above all others should be hon- 
ored and made to show a daily beauty. 
Most wealth costs too much. Not only does 
it ‘exhaust in the winner, and often in the 
wearers, those faculties which insure its 
enjoyment, but the brutal and noisy push 
for its possession corrupts the by-standers. 
There has srown a general notion that en- 
ergy must be fussy, and effort conspicuous, 
and that the quiet worker is really a do- 
nothing and a nobody. Success means pub- 
licity, notoriety, newspaper mention, place, 
a following. “Mr. Blank has great abili- 
ty,” said a millionaire lately to a foreign vis- 
itor—“ great ability; but he’safailure. No 
money to speak of, and no party.” “ But,” 
replied the man of title, “ he is a ripe scholar, 
a master of the English speech, a graceful or- 
ator, an accomplished journalist, the teacher 
of political morals to thousands of pupils, a 
gentleman of spotless name. He asked me 
to a house beantiful with books, sunshine, 
and children, where his lovely wife wel- 
comed me with distinguished grace, and I 
confess that I took him to be perhaps the 
most successful man I had seen in your 
country.” 

Virtue, culture, usefulness, domestic joys 
—ought not these to constitute success? 
Might it not be well to stop spurring our 
lads on into a sort of ambition for which 
they are sometimes happily unfitted? Might 
we not teach our girls tliat the careful lim- 
iting of their desires is as likely to give 
them happiness as the determination to 
gratify them? Is there not a reticence and 
dignity of life more attractive and more no- 
ble than the fretful competition, the fever- 
ish ambition, which fill ourdays? We may 
all count for one in the most hidden place, 
and the greatest of the earth can do no more. 


LAWN TENNIS COSTUMES AND 
CUSTOMS. 


“fINHE sternest irony of fate may lie in the ful- 

fillment of one’s wishes.” A few summers 
ago all the young ladies were wishing for lawn 
tennis aprons; now they are confused and dis- 
tressed at the great plenitude of the same, and) 


baffled by the bewildering number of patterns. , 


The lawn tennis dress made of flannel, short and 
belted in at the waist like a blouse, was not 
thought to be sufficiently distinctive; so the 
young maidens determined to introduce color and 
variety by means of aprons, which also should 
have outside pockets to hold the balls, gloves, 
etc. The most startling and effective are made 
of scarlet Surah, embroidered in white with the 
emblems of the game, such as mallets, balls, and 
nets, and some are further emblazoned with the 


| cipher of the individual or that of the club, all 


put on in this new stitch—or this new old stitch 
—used in crewel embroidery. 

The lawn tennis aprons are worn over a per- 
fectly plain skirt, and answer the double purpose 
of an over-skirt and a receptacle for the balls. 
They are much like the Laveuse over-skirt which 
was in fashion a few years ago. They reach just 
below the knee, and nearly come together in the 


| back, perhaps within a quarter of a yard, both 


| sides being tied twice behind the back. 


The hem is turned up on the right side about 
half a yard, aud pockets are stitched in this broad 


| receptacle with parallel stitching, and form ex- 


cellent wells for the balls. The apron is some- 
what like a shoe bag, with the pockets on the out- 
side. Bright silk handkerchiefs, the colors of 
the apron, are often worn on the head. 

The prevalence of the game could not be more 
emphatically emphasized than by the counters 
laden down in our dry-goods stores with stout 
striped cotton stuff known as “ lawn tennis suit- 
ing.” Of this stuff, with the stripes running 
round, a short skirt is made, with a drapery of 
many folds, just reaching the ankles; a bright 
pair of stockings, and low canvas shoes without 
heels, and with India rubber soles, finish the 
lower half of the dress. Ladies differ in taste 
as to the Norfolk jacket, the Jersey, or a flannel 
waist for the upper part. Anything which is 
elastic and easy will do; the arms must have free 
play. 

A very pretty suit can be made of navy and 
robin’s-egg blue. The waist is a blouse of dark 
blue, with broad collars and cuffs of light blue. 
The skirt is perfectly plain, with the exception of 
a broad band of the light blue at the bottom of 
the skirt. A light blue sash completes the cos- 
tume. 

A striking costume is made of the bright awn- 
ing material or bed-ticking, or the two put to- 
gether; also of white flannel, with scarlet apron 
and handkerchief. ; 

The lawn tennis suitings come in écru, brown, 
deep red, and black, with bayadere stripes of red, 
yellow, blue, purple, and green, and can be made 
up on the width if necessary; but they seldom 
hang well unless made in the usual way—length- 
wise, with gores. The plaid and striped serges, 
the stripe-bordered robe tissues, and the delight- 
ful light fancy flannels (best of all) enter into 
the composition of these dresses. The zephyr 
cloths and cambrics, the whole army of ginghams, 
and the light flannel trimmed with Algerine serge 
—all are used. 


The Jersey is very useful and agreeable in cool 
weather, but that and the Norfolk jacket and the 
lawn tennis suiting are all very warm on a mid- 
summer day, when the exercise taken under the 
hot sun is sufficiently overcoming, one would think. 

At the famous lawn tennis tournament at New- 
port, at the Casino, in 1880, the young ladies 
shaded the head and face by wearing immense 
hats tied down at the ears, gypsy fashion. As 
the lawn tennis ground must be open, and as the 
shade of trees can not be enjoyed by the consci- 
entious player, this necessity of a broad hat would 
seem to be imperative. However, as people are 
found who do not care for the sun, all sorts of 
knitted worsted caps of bright red and blue are 
worn, and on a cool or dark day, in a cold sea fog 
or a frosty autumn evening, these are very agree- 
able and very picturesque. 

Lawn tennis dresses of a bright skirt with a 
dark over-skirt and waist are very striking. There 
should be a corresponding color in the stockings 
and the cap. 

Two rival clubs near Philadelphia devised ef- 
fective uniforms in this way: one side wore black 
flannel blouses, pink stockings and cap, and 
pink mousseline de laine aprons embroidered in 
black. The other side wore white flannel suits, 
with blue aprons and stockings. Another club 
was dressed in white, with scarlet stockings and 
aprons, while their antagonists wore purple and 
pale yellow—the colors of a fleur-de-lis. 

Young ladies approve of the tied-back apron, 
as it keeps the dress in place while they are play- 
ing. When they sit down they take off the apron, 
and allow the figure the benefit of the becoming 
full skirt. To enable a player to do this to ad- 
vantage, the apron may be made with bands of 
elastic, which the wearer can easily slip over her 
head. 

Very elaborate hats of heavy straw braid, and 
“Mother Hubbard shape,” lined with shirred 
muslin, silk, or satin, are worn by some players, 
but these, though pretty, are inconvenient, as the 
running, jumping, and quick movement of the 
player are apt to disarrange the hat. Most en- 
thusiastic players prefer the handkerchief, or the 
knitted cap, or the gypsy hat tied down. 

Some of the aprons are made of a plain color 
with a plaid serge cut crosswise about five inches 
wide, and this is stitched in parallel lines to make 
the pockets. A very eccentric apron was made 
of plaid serge, trimmed with broad black bands 
for the pockets. A scarlet Surah, trimmed with 
black silk, and embroidered all over with net- 
work, is rather too absurdly handsome and elab- 
orate, 

The lawn tennis costume for men is rarely as 
becoming as that which young ladies “get up.” 
It is of loose flannel, and is generally most disfig- 
uring, the only aim being to make it an easy un- 
dress which can be readily gotten rid of when the 
game is ended. Knickerbockers and flannel 
shirts, or loose easy trousers, with flannel shirt 
and-belt, and low canvas shoes with India rub- 
ber soles, form a strange contrast to the usual 
dress of a gay butterfly of fashion at a watering- 
place. 

There is nothing new in the game, except the 
practice of offering prizes for the successful play- 
ers, This was inaugurated by Mr. Bennett at 
Newport in 1880 in a very magnificent manner, 
offering a silver pitcher to the successful gentle- 
man, and a jewelled bracelet to the lady. This 
is a step which Major Wingfield objected to as 
not conducive to a dispassionate love of the game. 
It, however, adds at a large watering-place a cer- 
tain interest, and provides for the spectators the 
ever-welcome and engaging amusement of a tour- 
nament. The Casino needed a perpetual amuse- 
ment to attract the strangers going through New- 
port—something going on which would, as well 
as the music and the gay crowd, draw the much- 
needed multitude. The hotly contested lawn 
tennis tournament afforded this desired attrac- 
tion, and there was some very good and some very 
persistent playing there. 

In giving a lawn tennis party the hostess should 
only invite those who are interested in lawn ten- 
nis, as the people who do not care for the game 
are apt to be annoyed at the attention which it 
requires at the hands of the players, Or it can 
be stated on the card that lawn tennis is the or- 
der of the day, and the persons who do not wish 
to see it can thus be afforded an opportunity of 
staying away. 

The little scarlet or other colored handkerchiefs 
which are twisted in the hair, or tied around the 
head to keep the hair from troubling the player, 
are very pretty and very appropriate when the 
sun does not shine. But when it does, the more 
sensible hat which shades the face and eyes is 
more becoming and more useful. 

The very red faces which some players induce 
by a long and hotly contested game are not very 
ornamental, and at this stage of the game scarlet 
can not be commended. Blue, yellow, green, 
white, any color but red, looks well with a full, 
high color, but scarlet is only good for the very 
pale or the dark and swarthy Spanish skin. 

A costume of green camel’s-hair with plaided 
serge of Madras colors is mentioned as appropri- 
ate. The serge is put on as a deep flounce, 
shirred, and terminating in pleats. . The camel’s- 
hair should be formed into an apron of numer- 
ous folds, folded around the figure, with a large 
knot behind. A basque-waist of camel’s - hair, 
trimmed with the plaided serge, put on in shirrs, 
and cuffs of the same on the sleeves, with bright 
plaid stockings, aud a plaid handkerchief in the 
hair, complete a pretty costume. 

If it were only the flat shoe which lawn tennis 
has brought in, allowing the female foot for once to 
touch mother earth, it would be worth all the rest 
of the game. The fashion of high heels has 
brought such death and disease into the world— 
so many broken backs, bad and contracted sin- 
ews, lame knees, disabled ankles, enlarged joints, 
inflamed eyes (for the oculists say that high heels 
throw the delicate structure of the eye all out of 
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plumb), and internal maladies without end—that 
it is a great blessing to the world to see the lawn 
tennis shoe. It is a loose cool canvas shoe with- 
straps across, and with a corrugated India rubber 
sole, very cheap and very durable. 

The leather belts, with straps and canvas belts, 
are found by some players to be useful and 
jaunty. They support the back and sides, with- 
out impeding the action of the arms as a corset 
tightly laced would do. 

A light summer cashmere of plum-color re- 
lieved with old gold is the very handsome uniform 
of one club on the North River, and their antag- 
onists wear black Jerseys, with the skirt of broad, 
bright, striped lawn tennis suiting. 

This uniformity of dress only prevails where a 
club is formed, and where people are apt to stay 
together all summer. As a general thing each 
lady has a couple of lawn tennis suits, and uses 
her individual fancy in the manufacture of the 
same. 

It is one of the many uses of the lawn tennis 
apron that, being readily made, a number of them 
can be quickly improvised to use at a summer 
boarding-house or a watering-place to mark off 
the different sides in the game. They are easily 
transferable, and can thus be used as red against 
blue, or green versus yellow, as the case may be. 
They always give variety and tone to the dress, 
and add very much to its effect from the distance. 
We all know the effect of colors and badges on 
the imagination: the white cockade of the Pre- 
tender, the blue ribbon of the Garter, the orange 
favors of the Dutch king, the plume of Henry of 
Navarre, the clan plaid of the Argyll and the 
Macgregor, the three feathers of the Prince of 
Wales, the class breastpin or ring of the student, 
the colors of the boating crew (the crimson of 
Harvard, the blue of Yale, the yellow of Prince- 
ton), all going on upward to the flag at which 
one’s heart swells as it floats over some man-of- 
war—all these things point to the same pleasant 
set of feelings which lead the lawn tennis players 
to desire uniformity of dress and a club cipher, 
badge, or ribbon. Men have thought much of a 
ribbon in all ages of the world; they have fought 
for it, died for it, and sovereigns have gratefully 
rewarded their faithful servants with a medal or 
a bit of red to wear in the button-hole as a most 
gratifying testimonial of respect. Perhaps out 
of the lawn tennis apron may grow a universal 
badge of great lawn tennis championship, and the 
favored knight may be glad, after years of good 
play, to be tied to a woman’s apron strings. 

The racket is a most important factor in the 
game. It should be large and strong, well made, 
thoroughly wound, and should be kept dry: in- 
deed, all the belongings of the game should be 
kept dry. The net must be arranged so that it 
can be quickly taken down and brought under 
cover, 

The balls need frequent renewings, and should 
be looked to constantly, The first balls which 
came to this country were miserable things, The 
hard-wound kid-covered balls now imported from 
England are the best. 

As for the ground, it should be carefully pre- 
pared. A ploughed, harrowed, smoothed acre or 
two should be turfed, rolled, mown, and beaten 
down with a strong hand and an iron roller the 
summer before it is to be used. Plenty of room 
is needful for lawn tennis, and in a large coun- 
try place such a ground can be easily arranged. 
The players need light; therefore the ground 
should not be under trees. The clubs in villages 
or on Staten Island have, of course, their club 
ground, which can be well taken care of by means 
of a small subscription ; but for a country house, 
where the lawn tennis is a very necessary dis- 
traction, the ground must receive a great deal 
of attention from the master or mistress of the 
house, or the game will be spoiled. 

The smoothness, evenness, and hardness of the 
ground often determine the success of the play. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SEA-SIDE COSTUMES. 


N the matter of sea-side toilettes the greatest 
latitude exists, as they may be designed to 
meet the requirements of a quiet individual in 
some unfrequented nook of the coast, or the 
emergencies of a dazzling butterfly life in such a 
place as Newport. In the latter instance the 
fullest play is given the designer’s fancy. Start- 
ling combinations of color, which have not crept 
to light for ten years, are now introduced, and 
the present season fairly distances its predeces- 
sors in a growing penchant for excessive dec- 
oration and extravagance. For a summer’s so- 
journ at a fashionable watering-place an outfit as 
complete as a trousseau is required, and the 
whole world of costly fabrics may be employed 
in creating it. Certain of those in general use 
for inland resorts, and the country or mount- 
ains even, are for special reasons practically pro- 
scribed for the sea-coast. Owing to the mists 
and fogs, which speedily reduce such cobweb tis- 
sues to limp and lifeless strings, lawns, muslins, 
and mulls are rather avoided. For young miss- 
es or society débutantes, nothing so fleecy and 
girlish as these can be found; so tHey come 
into requisition, notwithstanding their unfortu- 
nate tendency to wilt, and make charming cos- 
tumes when covered with lace and knotted rib- 
bons, either contrasted or matched. As substi- 
tutes for these airy materials for young ladies in 
society are Madras muslins, cream, pink, and 
blue, which are worn over batiste foundations, or 
silk and satin of the same hue or some contrast- 
ing bright shade. Grenadines, Algériennes, 
gauzes, and similar textures, that are at the same 
time crisp, sheer, and diaphanous, supply the de- 
mand for dressy-looking sea-side stuffs, and com- 
bine with every color and material. Brilliant 
red with purple facings, saffron with blue, black, 
or red, heliotrope and scarlet, gray and amber, 
green and lilac, wine-color and brick-dust or chau- 
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dron, are some of the combinations undertaken 
by the modistes. They are more or less conspic- 
uous as the showy colors are brought forward or 
held subordinate to the quieter shade. 


MORNING DRESSES. 


Morning toilettes are as extreme as possible, 
many of them having unshaded red for the body- 
color. Red parasols, and hats lined with the 
same, are worn with these extreme toilettes, which 
are just as frequently blue, pink, crimson, jon- 
quil yellow, or bright green as red. There is, 
of course, besides, an endless list of materials in 
more harmonious tones, with rich figures and 
borders, which will be the selection of persons 
with quieter tastes, and white costumes in batiste, 
cambric, bunting, nuns’ veiling, beige, linens 
with cream lace, grenadines, and India silk to 
please every fancy. All morning costumes have 
the round short skirt as well as the street cos- 
tumes, only the regular morning wrapper or robe 
de chambre being made with a train for day use. 


AFTERNOON COSTUMES, 


These are extremely showy, both from the com- 
bination of colors and the style adopted, which 
involves a mass of flying ends and excessive 
flouncing and puffing, little in accordance with 
the severity of the esthetic dress, One of these 
is of bottle green satin merveilleux, with basque 
and skirt. The trimming is cut from a striped 
satin Surah, shading from old gold, through red 
and brown, into the body-color of the dress. Sev- 
en flounces rise above each other, and cover the 
entire front, while five deeper flounces trim the 
back. The edge of each flounce is cut in small 
leaf points, each of which unites the four colors, 
and as they lap over each other, the curious effect 
of a mass of beautifully tinted autumn leaves is 
produced without fussiness. Long, sloping pan- 
els cover the sides, and two short straight lengths 
of the plain satin are caught into two spreading 
bows below the basque behind. A Byron collar 
of the green, above the vest front, which is striped 
and shirred at the waist and throat, with double 
bows at the wrist, finishes the costume., A wide 
coaching hat, faced with plain green satin, and 
covered with ombré red and green plumes, with 
a square, fringed, changeable red and green par- 
asol, are special points of this suit. Pongee 
dresses are also much worn for afternoons, the 
embroidered ones combining successfully with 
the-fashionable shades. Where the embroidery 
is very deep, reaching to the knee in a flounce, 
it is faced with colored satin, blue, red, purple, 
pink, usually blue or red, and shows a fine knife- 
pleating under the worked edge. Where only one 
flounce is put on the dress, a wide satin scarf 
passes around the figure, knotting at the back. 
A sort of plastron front stretches down the cen- 
tre of the basque, and wide satin-faced bands of 
the embroidered pongee turn back from the hand. 
Double flounces make the wide sash unnecessary ; 
both have the color underlaid, and are decorated 
with clusters of ribbon bows, and have a good 
deal of gauging on the waist. A lighter costume 
for lawn parties at the sea-side, or for ordinary 
evening use, is of white India silk, used in con- 
nection with wine-colored foulard in cashmere 
patterns. Deep bias side-pleatings of the foulard 
cover the under-skirt to the knee, and pass all 
the way around. The tablier of India silk is 
deep and round, heavily bordered with a white 
silk fringe, which is netted in after the dress is 
cut out. Scarf draperies, bias, of the cashmere 
foulard, cross under the basque, pleat in soft 
bunches at the hips, and fall with wine-colored 
fringes atthe side. Very ample loopings and shirrs 
of the white gathered into the band add richness 
and fullness to the skirt. The basque is white, 
lined with Marcelline silk, and very cool. Quan- 
tities of Breton lace fall to the right and left of 
shirred folds of the foulard, and stand in fluffy 
box-pleated frills around the throat. A double 
sailor collar, ruffled with lace, covers the back to 
the shoulders, and fine pleats of white silk com- 
plete the basque below. A claret-colored straw 
hat with projecting brim, over which long ostrich 
feathers curl rather heavily, with pale pink roses 
on the left side, belong to this toilette when worn 
out-of-doors. 

LIGHTER STYLES. 


The costumes described are rather “set” and for- 
mal, and less suggestive of the easy, flowing, pic- 
turesque raiment suited to midsummer days: than 
the youthful artistic toilettes in the Pompadour fou- 
lards and satteens, and the Watteau costumes that 
divide the honors with the surplice bodice, puffed 
sleeves, and draped tunic of the Mother Hubbard 
styles. Wide straw hats with flapping brims, 
and rows of fine flaring lace pleatings, bows, 
plumes, or roses accompany the fair wearers of 
these dainty fabrications, and are sometimes car- 
ried on the arm, swung from great bows of rib- 
bon like a basket, while the cretonne, Watteau, or 
Spanish lace parasols shield the head. Most fan- 
ciful of all the marvels in this line, designed for 
a society belle at Newport, is one of faint pistache 
green. When donned by the wearer, a rosy 
blonde, it is the very embodiment of the spirit of 
the vintage. Over a sea-colored green moiré un- 
der-drass, cut en princesse, fall successive pale 
green silk tulle puffs to the bottom of the skirt, 
where fan-shaped box-pleating in moiré meets it 
and edges it off. This flaring pleated trimming 
encircles the skirt. The waist is of the watered 
silk, cat square in front, with puffs of the tulle 
like a frame-work around the neck. Foamy-look- 
ing puffs of lace lie against the skin at the throat, 
and fall over the elbows below the short puffed 
sleeves. The striking part of the costume comes 
in with the garniture of pale watered lilac satin, 
which draws back from the puffed front in fan- 
shaped pieces to the back. Loose, carelessly tied 
sash ends, with great spreading bows fall down 
to the edge of the dress behind, and a twisted 
band of lilac binds the arm at the elbow, while a 
cluster of lilac bows knot below the open square 
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in front. The tender shading of nature makes 
the combination true, and this is seen better in 
the immense Tuscan hat, with its crown of clus- 
tered white and purple grapes, A straw-colored 
plume softens the line of the straw, which is hid- 
den under a veil of pale yellow tulle, gathered to 
the edge of the brim. Yellow crépe lisse pleat- 
ings set the face and hair in a frame, and com- 
plete a picture at once lovely and rare. A few 
valuable hints in reference to the poetical possi- 
bilities of our raiment can be gleaned from this 
rather exceptional costume. 


YACHTING SUITS. 


These come in much the same styles as last 
year, flannel, serge, lady’s cloth, camel’s-hair, etc., 
that dress stuff being preferred which bears wet- 
ting and creasing. Kilt skirts or skirts with 
two wide pleatings from the waistband, the line 
breaking at the knee, are favorite and easy modes 
for these all-day dresses. The little side-pleat- 
ings edging the bottom of the dress are still red 
or old gold, but the novelty for enlivening these 
costumes is gilt braid laid on in three or four 
rows around the wide trimming. Draperies are 
discarded... A blouse-waist has a pointed open sail- 
or collar or narrow erect band which brings it up 
about the throat. Rows of the braiding pass 
around the sleeves, or cross on a cuff in a sort 
of lattice-work, also on the points of the collar, 
unless the monogram of the wearer be worked 
in gold thread on them, which is then repeated 
on the sash ends. A sailor’s scarf of Turkey 
red gives a picturesque touch to the dress, but 
loosely folded narrow scarfs of the dress mate- 
rial, hanging nearly to the lower edge of the 
skirt, and weighted with a gilt tassel, are fre- 
quently adopted. The white Japanese scarfs 
with embroidered ends and quaint coloring were 
great favorites last year, and are now worn on 
yachting and sailing parties as belts with bow 
ends, a second smaller scarf being employed as 
hat trimming. Broad woven straws that entire- 
ly shade the face are put on at sea; but a round 
sailor hat on the back of the head, with simple 
binding and black feathers, or a hat curling back 
on one side, faced with black, and bound with 
ornamental gilt braiding, feather trimmed, is 
more appropriate for short sails and harbor life. 
When the blouse or pleated waist exaggerates 
the figure, tight-fitting plain basques may be sub- 
stituted, but come under the belt, and are well 
covered with large sailor collar or loose folds to 
remove the stiff look. 


CHILDREN’S SUITS, 


Useful toilettes for little girls, and for small 
boys as well, are made of dark blue flannel. Gilt 
braiding appears on both. Other flannel suits 
for girls are made in two pieces, blouse - waist 
and pleated skirt, with collar, cuffs, and wide belt 


of black and white flannel, Showy dresses for. 
girls from twelve to fifteen‘years of age are of” 
wees, en princesse, the’ 


plain and embroidered: pon; 
latter being faced with light silks like the ladies’ 
costumes. French buntings, Scotch ginghams, 
and all the summer novelties make light, airy 
robes for these little people, the Mother Hubbard 
simple styles, fastened either to a yoke or worn 
over a guimpe, being the special favorites. Lawn 
tennis goods are also constantly employed in 
these small costumes. The skirts are made plain, 
with puckered cambric or flannel tunic and waist, 
or pleated in kilt and box-pleats, with blouse of 
the lawn tennis goods, and no trimming. : The 
narrower stripes are preferred for these short 
skirts. 
LAWN TENNIS APRONS, 


As we have gone to the full length of adopting 
this English game, its special costume, low shoes 
and all, we have also made a place for the dec- 
orative apron which is introduced to give a touch 
of color and grace to the endless stripes that are 
worn, These aprons are usually the handiwork 
of the ladies themselves, and are frequently en- 
tirely original in design, They are made of a 
yard length of Surah, pongee, scrim, linen, or 
even at times of lawn tennis cloth, and always 
the width of the material. They are turned up 
about a fifth or a quarter of the length at the 
bottom on the right side, and finished all around 
with an inch-wide hem. This may be hem-stitch- 
ed in a single narrow line, or the hem may be 
turned in wider, and finished with an elaborate 
pattern in drawn threads. ’ At the bottom of the 
apron the quarter of a yard which has been laid 
back on the right side and fastened with the 
drawn threads which pass down each side but do 
not cross the, bottom, forma one, two,-er three 
pockets, as may suit the maker. It is caught in 
the centre, thus leaving two large pockets, which 
are inclined to flare, or in two or three places, 
and makes more. Some ladies, who are fond of 
fancy-work, take a great deal of pains with these 
aprons, and they are often marvels of drawn- 
work, Sometimes the entire surface is elaborately 
designed and drawn, sometimes there are alter- 
nately flat spaces and wide bands of very open 
drawn threads. Where color is sought, embroid- 
ery comes into use. The wide hem and the pock- 
ets sre essential features of this apron, but. be- 
yond this individual taste may be freely consult- 
ed. Many are stamped in simple designs and 
outlined, others are worked in crewels and silk. 
Embroidered figures in fantastic arrangement, and 
clusters and sprays of flowers or vines sweeping 
diagonally across the front, make these valuable 
from an artistic point of view, and extremely 
brilliant as additions to the toilette. Through 
the hem at the top a ribbon of the same color as 
the dark stripe in the dress is lightly passed, ty- 
ing around the waist, and forming a bunch of 
bows and ends close to the right side. When 
purchased in the shops, which is rarely done, 
these fancy articles range anywhere from $6 to 
$25, according to the amount of work put on 
them. For fancy-work in the country young la- 
dies are designing aprons of the same character, 


with a motto worked in irregular lines down the 
front, as, for instance,. 
“How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour!” 
for use in their industrial schools and sewing so- 
cieties next winter. 
VARIETIES. 


The most artistic tendency which the parasol 
has yet shown is becoming apparent this season. 
It comes to us with special costumes, hand-paint- 
ed in lovely floral designs—buttercups and grass- 
es, with buttercups falling in a fringe from the 
edge; violets, garden daisies, fuchsias, in the same 
way, falling as though natural on the divisions of 
the top, at one side a straggling insect losing it- 
self in the fringe, and bringing the flowers in 
which have been rather abolished on the hats 
and replaced by feathers. 

The fashionable artificial flowers to be worn 
with dress costumes are peonies in all their vary- 
ing hues, and bunches of white lilacs with white. 
Great ox-eye daisies are also used, stiff jonquils 
with certain things, and clusters of roses, or trail- 
ing sprays of them. Of course where natural 
flowers can be had they are much preferred. 

Pretty sea-side hats of rough white straw show 
a falling frill of pleated lace near the crown, a 
white tip or two, and a heavy twisted cord of 
white or red silk above the lace, with long ends 
to draw the wide brim down over the ears with. 
They can be faced. with shirred mull, but it is not 
customary for this shape. 

Alligator-skin belts are adopted for walking 
suits, and though much more expensive than oth- 
ers, costing from $4 upward, if clasped, they are 
durable and strong. They are narrower than the 
surcingle, and firmer than the open-meshed can- 
vas belt, which comes in black, white, and écru, 
but is inclined to curl. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstTaBLE, & Co.; A. T. Srewart & Co. ; 
Lorp & Tayior; A.Sevig; James McCreery & 
Co; and Cuares E. BentLey, 


PERSONAL. 


THE artist CAVALIERE CisERI is to direct the 
restoration of the Hall of the Lilies, in the palace 
of the municipality of Florence, and the frescoes 
by GHIRLANDAJO, in the same room, which were 
injured by GrorGio VasaRI, are to be restored 
by Professor CaMBI. - 

—A young Swedish machinist of Virginia City, 
AvuGUST GROEBER, is making a steam tricycle, to 
carry three persons, and petroleum is to be the 
fuel used. 

—Queen Victorra has received a gold axe as 
a present from the Ashantees. 

—Mr. 8. C. Hay has dedicated his Rhymes in 
Councils to the Queen’s grandchildren, and re- 
ceived her cordial approval. 

—An Indian millionaire of London, Mr. Sas- 
soon, has his stables at the top of his house in 


Belgrave Square, the horses being carried up byé 


an elevator. 

—It is rumored that Chiswick House, the 
Italian villa of the Duke of Devonshire, on the 
Thames, which GarnsBorouGH’s Duchess of 
Devonshire, GEORGIANA, made a kind of Holland 
House, where CHARLES J AMES Fox and GEORGE 
CANNING both died, with its gilded saloons and 
inviting terraces, is to be pulled down, and the 
site and gardens cut up for building lots. 

—Makio now lives in retirement at Rome. 

—Miss HENRIETTA BECK, one of our singers, 
lately sang, ‘‘Come, live with me,”’ so delight- 
fully in London that it is said many of the mas- 
culine inhabitants think they would just as soon 
live with her as not. 

—PETER DoYLz, a lawyer and ex-Secretary of 
State in Wisconsin, having been aware of de- 
fects in his legal education, has just graduated 
from the Yale Law School, third in his class, at 
the age of forty-five. 

—It is said that Mr. Hottoway, the proprie- 
tor of certain patent medicines, is the ‘Mr. 
Thomas” who lately paid one hundred thousand 
dollars for four works of STANFIELD, LANDSEER, 
and Miuxais iu London. 

—Owing to the scene of Colonel T. W. Hia- 
GINsoN’s novel, Malbone, being laid there, the 
“Hunter” place, at Newport, om the Point, is 
known as the * Malbone house.”’ 

—Sir Epwin LANnpDsEER had his studio at one 
time at the manor-house of Stoke Park, where 
he visited and made studies of the deer. 

—Our planetary system, Professor HELMHOLTZ 
thinks, must come to an end by exhaustion of 
its force sooner or later, but reckons that it has 
strength enough to last seventeen millions of 
years—which is rather encouraging. 

—BurneE-JONEs, who, by-the-way, is an Irish- 
man, and an under-graduate of one of the Oxford 
colleges, received the degree of D.C.L. from Ox- 
ford the other day. . 

—Professor FrisBtg, of St. Francis Xavier Col- 
lege, Yale, 61, was among the guests and speak- 
ers at the Yale Commencement dinner—the first 
Jesuit ever thus honored. 

—A great catacomb, containing ten chapels, 
and extending from the 8. Pancrazio Gate at 
Rome to the Villa Doria Pamfili, has been dis- 
covered by a French monseigneur. 

—The mother of Mr. Oscar Wi1Dk, who, by- 
the-way, is about to publish a volume of poems, 
appeared at a London reception not long since 
with a double veil of black and white illusion, 
and a voluminous robe of black and crimson 
silk over crinoline. She writes Irish poetry her- 
self, over the signature of ‘‘Speranza,”’ 

—Two drawings, signed ‘‘ Alix”, —** Mountain 
Gloom” and “Sandringham in Winter’’—on ex- 
hibition in London, are the work of the Princess 
of Wales. 

—A little monograph on Madame DE SE£viané 
has lately been written by Miss THACKERAY. 

—Dr. D. W. Buiss, of Washington, one of Pres- 
ident GARFIELD’s physicians, is a native of New 
England, and was one of the first army surgeons 
in Washington to employ volunteer lady nurses 
during our war. 

—The Comte de Camondo paid twenty thou- 
sand dollars for a Louis XVI. suite of furniture, 
in Gobelins, at the DouBLe sale, One would 
think it a double and treble sale. 

—During Mrpuat Pasha’s stay at Yildiz his 
meals were sent him, it is said, from the Sultan’s 
own table, and his linen from the imperial ward- 
robe, although at his first interview with the 
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Sultan his Majesty spat in his face, and MipHaT 
humbly declared that whatever emanated from 
his sovereign was like balm and nectar to the 
wounded soul of his slave. 

—CONGREVE once begged VOLTAIRE not to 
regard him as a poet, but as a gentleman. ‘If 
ee had been merely a gentleman,” answered 

OLTAIRE, ‘“‘I should not have come to see 
you,’’ which seems to indicate that gentlemen 
were the rule and poets the exception in his day. 

—The women of Salt Lake City, in order to 
express their regard for the author of the “ Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic,” held a reception not 
long ago in honor of Miss Maup Hows, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Jutta WaRD Howe. 

—Mr. TENNYSON, who has reaped profit from 
The Cup—which does not. inebriate—is much 
| gst but objected to being ‘cut down,” till 

r. Invina@ said, ‘‘ We have to cut down Shaks- 
peare, you know.” 

—The roaring heard in the ear when one in- 
serts the end of one’s tingers, Dr. Hammonp tells 
us, is the sound of the circulation in the fin- 
gers, which are such busy workshops that they 
roar like small Niagaras. 

—The fiancé of Ludy EVEL¥N CAMPBELL man- 
ages a large establishment in the south of Eng- 
land for training boys for the colonies, and has 
also invented a musical instrument, a combina- 
tion of orgun and harmonium, called the olian 
organ. 

—King Kataxava has inquired at the United 
States legation in London after the President’s 
health. 5 

—James R. LowEtu informed the patrons of 
the National Training Schoot for Cookery, gath- 
ered at Devonshire House lately, that “he had 
seen many instances when a man’s views on 
great political questions had been decided by 
the state of his appetite. ‘As, for instance,” . 
commented Punch, ‘whether or no a nation 
should eat humble-pie,” 

—The wiuner of the grand prize at Paris, Mr. 
KEENE, has given ten thousand dollars to the 
poor of that city. 

—Professor JoweTT, the Dr. Jenkinson of 
MALLOcH’s New fF ic, has published a mas- 
terly translation of Thucydides. 

—At the meeting of the Concord School, the 
other day, at Concord, over sixty persons were 

resent, among whom were Mr. EMERSON, Mr. 
F B. Sanporn, Mr. E. C. StepMAN (the poet), 
Miss Nora Perry, and Miss Louise ALCOTT. 

—In addition to the Less1ne collection of pic- 
tures, JosePH Lonewortg, of Boston, has given 
ten thousand dollars to the Ciucinuati Museum 
of Fine Arts. 

—In the belfry of one of the old churches of 
Florence a valuable painting by GENTILB Da 
FaBriano has lately been discovered. 

—The sixtieth birthday of Professor VincHhow 
and the twenty-fifth anniversary of his appoint- 
ment to his chair at Berlin are to be celebrated 
at the same time, by the Medical Society of Ber- 
lin, in October. : 

—It is claimed by Lord James BuTLER that 
the Barony .of Arklow, just bestowed upon 
Prince LEOPOLD, belongs by hereditary descent 
to his brother, the Marquis of Ormonde. 

—The bath-room of the Marquise Viscant! is 
hardly likely to have‘its fival. The lava walls 
and floors are hung and covered with tapestry, 
the windows are of stained glass, while the bath 
is a work of art in silver, the water being spout- 
ed in by a silver dolphin, one eye supplying the 
hot and the other the cold water. 

—King Humpert has offered GARIBALDI & 
yearly pension of six thousand dollars. \ 

—RvuBens’s picture of Neptune and Amphi- 
trite, one of the chief ornaments of Count 
ScHdnBrounn’s gallery in Vienna, has been 
bought by the Crown Prince of Germany for fif- 
ty thousand dollars. 

—Eight thousand dollars was Mr. BootH’s 
share of the profits at the late production of 
Othello in London. Quite a lion’s share. 

—The order of the Seraphim, the “ blue rib- 
bon’’ of Sweden, was conferred upon Madame 
Lrnp-GoLpscHMIDT by the King of Sweden dur- 
ing his visit to London. 

—The portrait of ALEXANDRE Dumas jis, 
painted by MEISSONIER, is said to be a master- 
piece of fine drawing; he is painted as fat and 
fair and handsome, with light blue eyes, and an 
expression of the most thorough bonhomée for 
himself and the whole world. 

—When Madame Cassin consulted ALEXAN- 
DRE Dumas about selling the two gems of her 
gallery—‘‘ Salome,”? by Henri REGNAUCLT, and 
‘The Spanish Marriage,’ by Fortuny—to Mr. 
VANDERBILT, for one hundred and thirty-nine 
thousand dollars more than they cost her, Dumas 
frankly told her that their possession had made 
her famous, and if she should part with them, 
nobody would know anything about her. It is 
hardly necessary to say that she kept them. 

—It is said that an American Jady of great 
wealth, who was in England during the time of 
the famous Scotch heretic’s ‘‘ trial,” and who 
presented him with Lote Pita ae in the course 
of it, is about to become Mrs. RoBERTSON SMITH. 
She, at least, has been converted. 

—Senator ANTHONY is the only Senator who 
draws his salary but once a year; and Farr, of 
Nevada, went home without drawing a cent. 

—THIERS’s statue at St. Germain has not only 
been found on one occasion ornamented with a 
night-cap, but an effort has been made to blow 
it up with gun-cotton and powder. 

—The Duchesse de Fitz-James resembles the 
eccentric Queen CHRISTINA, of the Vasa line; 
agriculture is an absorbing occupation with her, 
and she has successfully engaged in combating 
the phylloxera in the south of France, by graft- 
ing shoots of French vines on American seed- 
lings, French vines having worn-out constitu- 
tious, owing to long cultivation, she argues. 

—GamBeTTa called Littré “the greatest 
worker of the age’’; though not rich, he had a 
town and country house, the latter having a 
gurden so prolific in fruits and vegetables as to 
supply his table. 

—Thirteen = ago, SKOBELEFF, the ‘hero 
of Plevna,” of whom Lieutenant GREEN, in his 
Army Life in Russia, predicts that he will equal 
if not surpass WELLINGTON some day, was & 
private soldier. 

—Mr. James H. CLement, the husband of Mrs. 
Ciara ERSKINE CLEMENT, well known as the 
author of works on art, lately died at his large 
cattle ranch, in the “Pan Handle’’ of Texas. 
His ancestors were among the leaders of the 
first settlements on the Merrimac River, Massa- 
chusetts, and his homestead in Haverhill, Mas- 
sachusetts, has been in tlie family for nearly two 
hundred years. . 
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STRAWBERRY DESIGN FOR KNITTING POCKET. 


pee eke. to carry on the arm and hold the ball of wool, knitting- 
needles, and work, are great favorites in England. They are in them- 
selves beautiful objects as prepared by the Royal School of Art Needle- 
Work, and form useful and. welcome presents to the older and more 
conservative members of a family from the esthetic young ones. They 
are made of plush, velvet, or satin, lined with a contrasting color or with 
one harmonizing with the leading tone of the design. The lining should 
always be of ‘satin, as the ball of wool turns more easily against its 
smooth surface: The strawberry design we publish is worked in silks 
in natural but rather low-toned coloring on dark olive green satin; lined 
with creamy white satin. _The leaves are carefully shaded in different 
tones of ‘green, petals of flowers white and cream, grasses brown, 
fruit dull red, with paler seed spofs, all worked in feather and stem 
stitch. To make the pocket the pa is laid on doubled material, } 
the fold at the narrow end, and théi ‘cut out; the lining is of the ; I 
same size. : The embroidery is only.Oa one side of the pocket,-the 
other beitg left plain. The lining and top are neatly sewn together, 
and then joined to form a pocket, all round the lower end between 
the aperture and the closed top, leaving an opening sufficiently 
large to pass the hand through, and thus forming a handle. The 
* Japanese circles illustrated in Bazar No. 19, Vol. XIV.; are algo } 
often put on these knitting pockets; one of dark blue velvet was 
thus worked in pale blue and gold. The strawberry spray goes 
well on sachets for handkerchiefs, as an uneven spray-like effect 
is-more sought after than the old-fashioned borders. Hand- 
screens, albums, etc., are also ornamented with this pretty design, 
and we have seen it on two parasols; one where it ornamented | 
oné panel, the pattern being reversed, and the trail falling down, 
not rising upward’; on the other the bend of the spray was car- 
ried around the knob at the top,and then fell down one side. 
The jllustration gives the pocket in full size, and may be used as 
a pattern, making the plain part at the top four inches longer 
aiey 


than the drawing. 
Lawn Tennis Aprons.—Crewel-Work.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 500. 


Turse pretty aprons,-which are reproductions of English 
prize, designs, exhibited and sold at the late Old English 
Fair in London, can readily be made up in any of the 
styles described in. Lawn Tennis Costumes and Customs, 
page 498, and New York Fashions. ‘The designs are work- 
ed ‘in crewels, in colors to suit the respective patterns, 
Cut patterns are published of Figs. 2 and 4.’ ; 


Embroidered Wire-Gauze Dish Cover.—Figs. 
- 1 and 2.—(See illustrations on page 500.] 

Tuus dish cover, or bell screen, which is designed as a 
protection from the flies, consists of an oval tin bottom 
nineteen inches and a quarter long and twelve inches ~ 
and a half wide, which is bordered by a rim of blue- 
painted tin four inches and a half deep,and furnished © 
with holes at the top: At the middle of the cover, on 
both sides, six semicircular rods are fasténed to the 
rim so that they may. be folded down on the screen, 
three on each side, These rods are! furnished with 


rs 


_ holes, and. joined with pieces of wire-gauze of suit- ; “ata 
able size, pointed toward the ends, or mosquito net- Saag ee 

; ting can be substituted if preferred. The seams eS he Ry See ; 
made by fastening the gauze on the rods are cov- oh bald Shy en gna, 


ered with strips of canvas, embroidered in 
stitch with blue cotton in two shades, The m 


jecting knob, which catchesthe ay 
te: "rhe: “outside of the rim is covered with a 
border of jute worked in cross stitch with blue 
cotton in two shades. Before working the last 
rows of cross stitches, fold the edge of the ma- 
terial on the wrong side for a hem an inch and 
a quarter wide, and fasten the double layer 
with these rows, Lengthwise loops are form- 
ed by ravelling out the lengthwise threads, 


Woven Braid and Crochet Trim- 
ming for Children’s Drawers. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 500. 

Tue edging Fig. 1 is worked in crochet 
on a foundation of braid half an inch wide, | 
along the sides of which are projecting ' 
loops. Measure off the léngth required to 1 
go around the drawers, join the ends with 
needle and thread, and work as follows: 
1st round.—Alternately 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) in the next loop and 5:ch, (chain 
stitch); at the end of the round work 1 
sl. (slip stitch) on the first sc. 2d round. 
—3 sl. on the-next 3 st. (stitch) in the 
preceding round, + 3 times alternately 
5 ch. and:I se. on the middle ch, of the 
next 5, then 3 ch.,.6 de. (double crochet) 
around the following 5 ch., 3 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle ch. of the next 5; repeat 
from *. 3d round.— ‘sl.on the next 
3-st. in the preceding round, * twice 
alternately 5 ch.‘and 1 sc, on the middle | 
ch. of the next 5, then 8 ch., puss by 5 
st., ‘8 de. on the following 8 st.; 3 ch., 1 
se, on the middle’ch. of the next 5; re- 
peat from *. 4th round.—8 sl. on the 

. hext 3 st. in the preceding round, * 5 ch., 
1 se. on the middle ch. of the next 5, 3 ch., 
pass by 5 st., 10 de. on the following 10 st., 
3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the next 5; . 
repeat from *. 5th round.—% sl. on the 
next 3 st.in the preceding round, ¥ 1 p. (pi- 
cot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first 
of them), 10 tc. (treble crochet) separated by \ 
1 p. on the next 10 de., 1 p., 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle ch. of the next 5; repeat’ from +. 6th 
round.—Work ‘at the other edge of the braid, » 
alternately 2 tc., the uppermost veins of which 
are worked off together, in the next loop and 1 ch. 
For the top of the trimming take a second ‘end of 
braid, join the ends, and work as in the lst round. 
2d_round.—8 sl. on the next 3 st. in the preceding 

’ round, then throughout alternately 3 ch. and‘1 s¢.on the 
middle ch, of the next.5. Join the top to the edging by 
means of a round’as follows: > 1 se. around the next 8 ch. 
in the preceding round, 2 ch., 1 sc. around the next ch. in the 
6th round, 2 ch.; repeat from >, but at every second repetition 
work the sc. in the edging around the next and the following ch., for 
which. take up a st. around each of them and work off both together 
Finally, work as in the 1st and 2d rounds at the top of the trimming. 

The edging Fig. 2 is worked in crochet on a foundation of open-work 
braid on the sides of which are projecting loops, in the following manner: 


1st round.—Alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) in the next loop and 5 ch. ° | 
i = STRAWBERRY DESIGN FOR KNITTING POCKET.—FULL SIZE, 
. (chain stitch), 2d and 8d rounds,—Alternately 1 sc. on the middle ch, of Flow te Gaevn Sin or Wbeas, Subhas. We dad Seiden een, 
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the next 5 in the preceding round and 5 ch. 
4tb round.—Work at the other edge of the 
braid, alternately 2 treble crochet, the upper- 
most veins of which are worked off together, in 
the next loop and 2 ch. For the top of the 
trimming work on one side of similar narrower 
braid as follows: 1st round.—Work as in the 
4th round. 2d round.—Alternately 1 sc. around 
the next 2 ch. in the preceding round and 5 ch, 
3d round.—Alternately 1 sc. on the middle ch. 
of the next 5 in the preceding round and 8 ch. 
Unite the top to the edging by means of a round 
worked as follows: > 1 sc. around the next 3 
ch. in the preceding round, 2 ch., 1 sc..around 
the next 2 ch. in the 4th round, 2 ch.; repeat 
from *. Finally, work 3 rounds at the upper 
edge of the second end of braid as in the 3 
rounds at the lower edge of the same braid. 


Mignardise Braid and Crochet Edging 
for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 500. 

Tats edging is worked on a foundation of mi- 
gnardise braid such as that shown in the illus- 
tration, with fine cotton, as follows: 1st round. 
—Alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) in the next 
loop and 5 double crochet separated by 1 picot 
anata of 8 chain stitches and 1 sc. on the 

rst of them) in the following loop. 2d round. 
—At the other side of the braid, alternately 1 
sc. in the next loop and 3 chain stitches. 


CANARY-BIRDS. 
L 
HOW TO CHOOSE AND CARE FOR THEM. 


F all household pets there is none so ready 
to repay their owners for the care bestowed 
upon them as the canary-bird, and yet none are 
so really unknown as this little musical topaz 
which is found in almost every. home. For the 
modicum of seed and the trifling amount of care 
he receives, the little fellow is ever ready to 
“wrap himself in melody,” until the very air vi- 
brates with the music. And because of his hap- 
py nature, which is ready to resolve itself into 
song at the slightest provocation, he is too often 
doomed to lead a lonely life, that his notes may 
be the sweeter because of a possible yearning in 
him for a mate, while the limits of his cage are 
circumscribed, that all his energy may come forth 
from his throat. 

If he. is sick, he is generally made worse by 
injudicious treatment; if he is well, he is pro- 
voked to sickness by food which nature never in- 
tended he should eat ; and as a supposed pleasure 


breed, holding annual exhibitions, with compara- 
tively large prizes for fine specimens. 

There nearly thirty varieties are recognized, un- 
der two divisions—the plain and the variegated. 
In this country, where the taste for birds is not 
fully developed, although rapid strides have been 
made in the past few years, but two kinds are 
generally known, which are the long breed, or 
French birds, and the short, or German-raised 
bird. A German male with a French mate will, 
if properly paired, produce the most superior 
young. 

The Germans sacrifice all for song, while the 
French have bred them for shape entirely. This 
latter method has resulted in birds from sev- 
en to seven and a half inches in length, while 
an ordinary canary is only about five inches. 
The model of a perfect long breed is thus de- 
scribed by a noted fancier: “The head is small 
and round, while the neck is thin, forming almost 
a curve in from the back. ‘Phe shoulders are 
very high, and the back, from the elbow of the 
wing to the end of the tail, curves like a half- 
drawn bow. The tail feathers lie very close to- 
gether, while the wings are set so snugly to the 
body as to overlap at the ends. The legs are 
exactly straight, with the feet close together, and 
the feathers perfectly smooth on the body.” 
For such a bird one thousand francs has been 
paid in Antwerp, and in this country fifty dol- 
lars will purchase one of the second quality 
only, while the young from a perfect long and 
short pair readily command twenty-five dollars 
each. 

The German breeders, disregarding in a mea- 
sure the shape of the bird, select short, full 
bodies, not caring whether the feathers lie close 
or loose, and train the young birds to sing by 
keeping them in the same room with nightin- 
gales, wood-larks, or skylarks. 

It is possible to give the canary almost any 
song, for there is no bird so ready to imitate as 
he. As an illustration: it requires about nine 
months of constant teaching to give a bullfinch 
one tune, while a canary can be taught to sing 
twelve bars of almost any song in five months, 
and even with no more practice than one hour 
each day. 

But if they are tractable birds, they most sure- 
ly are jealous ones, and he who divides his at- 
tention with other pets can never hope to teach 
bis canary. They will, when given the liberty 
of a room, dash furiously at almost any other pet 
which their master or mistress may fondle, and, 
while sitting, the female displays true feminine 
jealousy when her mate even has the appear- 
ance of singing to another. 

The perfect German bird should not have, ac- 
cording to the au- 
thority before quot- 
ed, a succession of 
noisy bursts of song. 
“Tt must know how 
to descend regularly 
through all the tones 
of the octave in a 
silvery, | sonorous 
voice, having about 
twenty notes in all, 
the best of which 
are the bow trill, 
the bell note, flute 
note, water trill, 
nightingale, and 
wood-lark note.” 

The canary will 


mate with such 
birds as the gold- 
finch, siskin, _lin- 


net, citril-finch, and 
many of our own 
wild birds, the cross 
in the second or 


SHORT BREED OR GERMAN CANARY, COMMON TYPE. 


to him his metal cage is exposed to the full glare 
of the summer sun, until the wires are so heated 
that they are painful to the touch. And yet the 
little immigrant bears all his troubles in silence, 
covering his head with his wing as his only con- 
solation when he is too ill to sing. 

As his name implies, he is—or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say was—a native of the Ca- 
nary Islands. There it would be almost impossi- 
ble to recognize the species from comparison with 
those we know, so much has fine breeding and in- 
termixture with other birds done to improve them. 
In the natural state their colors are very plain, 


being an almost dull greenish-gray, similar to the’ 


linnet. 

In the sixteenth century the bird was first taken 
into the European markets for sale, the demand 
having been caused, it is said, in rather a pecul- 
jar way. The sailors of a merchant ship from 
the Canary Islands to Leghorn had caught some 
birds on the islands whose song was particularly 
sweet, and were. carrying them home, when the 
vessel was wrecked on the coast of Italy opposite 
Elba. As the ship was going down, some one of 
the crew liberated the birds, which of course were 
able to reach the land. There, the climate be- 
ing favorable, they speedily became acclimated, 
and largely increased. Through that means Eu- 
ropeans learned the value of the canary as a 
song-bird, and regular importations began. 

It was in Germany that they were received 
with the greatest favor, and the bird-raising pea- 
santry immediately added them to their stock, 
finding them easy to breed, quick to learn new 
songs, as well as willing to mate with other 
species. 

To such a science has the breeding of the ca- 
nary been elevated, and such a branch of indus- 
try has it become in the vicinity of the Hartz 
Mountains, more particularly near Andreasberg, 
that societies have been formed having as sole 
aim the propagation and improvement of the 


third breeding being 
particularly fine both 
in song and plum- 
age, 

The manner in which birds are procured for 
this country is not the least interesting in a ne- 
cessarily brief sketch of such a universally known 
pet. The Germans who raise birds for the market 
do not, as might be supposed, devote their entire 
time to the business; they are shop-keepers in a 
small way, cobblers, tailors, or follow some such 
industry, raising from twenty to two hundred in 
a season. It is in Hanover and Thuringia that 
the more extensive breeders reside, and in those 
sections the bird importers of this country have 
agents who know exactly the kind and value of 
each man’s birds from which he is to breed, also 
the time when the first broods may be expected. 
During the hatching season, these agents travel 
through these particular districts, examining and 
bargaining for the young birds before they are 
two weeks old, since at such time the defects in 
shape or plumage may be more readily seen. 

These young birds are held by the breeder un- 
til such time as the American firms need new sup- 
plies, when they are forwarded to this country in 
lots of from -fifteen hundred to two thousand, 
each lot being in charge of two men. It is esti- 
mated that ten per cent. of this number fall vic- 
tims to the change in climate. The birds are 
brought each in a small wooden cage, and while 
they are in the dealer’s charge, at least, they get 
only such food as is best suited for them—a 
mixture of rape and canary seed, with lettuce or 
chick-weed in small quantities during the season. 

The dealers’ season for importation is from the 
middle of August until the middle of May, and 
some idea of the development in taste of the 
American people, so far as canaries are concern- 
ed, may be gathered from the fact that in 1850 
about ten thousand were imported, while in 1880 
not less than a hundred and fifty thousand were 
brought here. 

Let those who own canaries make true pets of 
them ; talk to them as to a dog, and they will an- 
swer much more understandingly; fondle them 


as 4 kitten is fondled, without too much stroking 
of the feathers, and they will be happiest when 
nestling on their mistress’s shoulder ; study them 
as if they were a book, and no volume can be 
found so full of that which is instructive, enter- 
taining, and amusing. 


(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 31, Vol. XIV.] 
MISS ANDERSON’S COLORS. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avutuor or “GranpMmotuER’s Monry,” ‘‘ Poor Hvu- 
manity,” “‘Cowarp CONSOLENOE,” ETO. 


I—( Continued.) 


Yes, Iwasa strange boy. Standing apart from 
my boy’s life now, I can see that very clearly. I 
was a misanthropic, dreamy, unreal boy, and it 
was no wonder people failed to understand me. 
As for poor Miss Ragstaff, born with nerves 
which had become preternaturally developed, I 
was a responsibility to her, and in the first week 
of my vacation nearly worried her to death. I 
did not eat, I did not read, and I flatly refused to 
go out for a walk, or take her brother’s disgust- 
ing pony out for exercise, on the plea that a drive 
would do me good. I preferred to keep to my 
own room ; I was my own master in the vacation, 
and I would be lord and master too. I would 
brook no interference from Miss Ragstaff, I 
thought, until her real solicitude for me, her anx- 
iety about my health and state of mind, touched 
me with some gratitude. 

“You'll be ill—you’ll really be ill, Edwin,” she 
said to me one day, with tears in her eyes. 
““Why don’t you go for a walk, or take me for a 
walk ?” 

“T don’t care about it, thank you,” I said, firm- 
ly but politely. 

“There’s a circus in the town,” she continued ; 
“and though my brother the Doctor has always 
maintained that nothing so upsets the mind of a 
boy and takes him from his mental training as 
a circus, still, as it is the vacation, I would not 
mind your going in the least.” 

“T hate a circus.” 

“There’s a ‘Reading from the Poets’ at eight 
this evening too.” 

“T prefer to read my own poets,” I said, sar- 
castically. 

‘‘Then, my dear boy, walk, or read, or circus, 
or something, just to oblige me,” she said, entreat- 
ingly; “for I am quite ill with thinking about 
you, and must write and tell my brother so.” 

“Miss Ragstaff, if it will oblige you in any 
way, I will take a walk,” I said. 

“Tt will, indeed; and I'll put on my bonnet 
and go with you, if you like—there!” 

I could only say “Thank you,” though I was 
not partial to Miss Ragstaff’s company. She was 


, Very tall and thin; she limped badly, and wore - 
plum-colored glasses in the daylight, having weak - 


eyes with red lids like a rabbit—but I accepted 
the honor of her company, and we walked along 
the Parade, where the music was playing, and 
the company promenading to and fro. She had 
brought me to hear the band, having the impres- 
sion that the music would cheer me up; but it 
jarred upon my nerves, and I was anxious to get 
away from it. 

“This is not going for a walk,” I said. “I 
don’t call this walking.” 

“Well, Edwin, it’s all the walking I can do,” 
she said, sitting down ona vacant bench. “ Bun- 
ions have, for the last seven years, rendered pe- 
destrian exercise a labor and a sorrow to me. 
There’s a beautiful stroll through the Kewstoke 
Woods, with the sea all the way, too, for the 
young and strong like you.” 

“And you wouldn’t mind my leaving you ?” I 
asked. 

“Not in the least, Edwin. There will be lunch- 
eon at one, and dinner at six, as usual.” 

“T feel now as if I should like to walk on and 
on and on till dinner-time,” I said, excited by the 
fresh air. 

“But you will come back to dinner, of course,” 
said Miss Ragstaff, regarding me suspiciously, as 
if the idea that I was going to walk away for 
the next six weeks had suddenly occurred to her. 

“Of course I will.” 

I was glad to stride off on my solitary journey 
—to feel free once more, to get away from the 
crowd, and the German band, and upon the green 
slope, where the pines grew by the sea, and the 
scene was like Arcadia in the sunshine. I set 
off at a smart pace. I had soon got through 
the town and had ascended the hill; I was in 
the wood, and by short-cuts through the wood, 
and past the old turnpike, and down by the sea 
again to the quiet old fishing village beyond, be- 
fore Miss Ragstaff’s bunions had done throbbing. 
I walked for two hours into the heart of the 
country; then I turned and trudged back again. 
The way had not seemed long. « I was not great- 
ly fatigued when I was in Kewstoke Woods 
once more, and gaining upon “home.” I had 
thought all the way of Janie Anderson. I had 
counted up how many weeks and days and hours 
and minutes would elapse before she was in her 
pew at church again. I had speculated as to her 
life and actions now. I had wondered very much 
if she had ever wondered about me. I had drawn 
such fancy pictures of my life and hers—of dan- 
gers and heroic rescues, of stern fathers, deep 
dungeons, distressed maidens, and St. Edwin al- 
ways to the rescue—that time had drifted by me 
very rapidly. A church clock in the distance 
was striking five, when I heard sounds of sobbing 
and crying a few yards along the path in advance 
of me. The turn of the road hid the eause from 
view; but I stepped out, and came suddenly upon 
a book lying with its leaves open on the grass, 
and a few paces farther on—Miss Anderson! 

I paused to recover my breath. Was it an 
apparition conjured up by the intensity of my 
thoughts? Could it really be my fair enslaver pro- 


‘talking as if I was an old friend of hers! 


ceeding slowly along the path, with her ungloved 
hands spread before her face, and her wail of 
grief echoing through the summer air ? 

Truly I could not be mistaken. The scarlet 
and brown dress I had seen before; the scarlet 
stockings, the little hat with the scarlet feather, 
and the one long black tail hanging down her back 
beneath it, and tied with a scarlet bow and ends. 
It was she, but in grief and despair such as I had 
never seen her a victim to before. Hers had seem- 
ed a life all smiles and sunshine, all merry laugh- 
ter. Even Hunter had said once—but not to me, 
or I would have crushed him on the spot—that 
“that ‘dark ’un’ at Fitzsimmons’s was always 
grinning like a Cheshire cat at everybody.” At 
everybody—she who had only smiles for me of 
late days! He well might envy me. 

I stooped and picked up the book which Miss 
Anderson had dropped, or had thrown from her 
—I was uncertain which—and approached her 
nervously and hastily. This was the crisis in my 
life; it had come at last, and there was no resist- 
ing it. Even my constitutional shyness was not 
proof against it. 

“T—I—I beg your pardon very much, Miss 
Anderson ; but—but—but,” I stammered forth, 
“you've dropped your book,” 

Miss Anderson dried her eyes hastily, stifled 
her sobs, turned round, held out her hands for 
the book, and then jumped as if she had seen a 
ghost. 

“Oh! good gracious!” she exclaimed; “are 
you here, then? That is,” she added, with femi- 
nine tact and sweet simplicity, “are you—ain’t 
you—one of Doctor Ragstaff’s pupils ?” 

As I wore one of Doctor Ragstaff’s mortar- 
boards, with his characteristic blue and saffron 
tassel wagging at the side, the question was ir- 
relevant; but I answered meekly, “ Yes, I am.” 

“ And—why haven’t you gone home for the 
holidays ?” she asked, in faint astonishment. “I 
thought that you—that all the boys—had left 
Weston long ago.” 

“ All but me.” 

“T hope nothing’s the matter with you—mea- 
sles or anything”—she said, getting a few paces 
from me now. 

“T—am quite well, thank you, Miss Anderson,” 
I stammered again. “JI remain at school, be- 
cause I haven’t a home to go to,” 

“ How very funny!” 

I did not see the fun of it, but so that it amused 
her, I did not mind very much, She was actual- 
ly laughing again—only it terminated in a cry, 
which was more surprising. 

“Tt’s—it’s exactly my case,” she expressed at 
last. ‘I haven’t any home to go to, Master Grif- 
fin. I—oh!—I haven’t anybody in all the world 
to care for me!” 

“Pray don’t say that,” I hastened to say; “I 
am sure that anybody—everybody—would.” 

She dried her eyes at this assurance. My 
words were evidently comforting again. I longed 
to ask her how shé knew my name was Griffin, 
but I dared not on’ so short an acquaintance. 
How happy I was now, walking by her side, and 
How 
glad I was my mother had married the trustee— 
anybody—so that I had no holiday at home! 

I had aroused Miss Anderson’s curiosity very 
much, and she appeared to have no scruples as to 
asking me questions. The tears were gone from 
her face now, which was as radiant as the skies 
above our heads. She had wholly recovered from 
her embarrassment at meeting me, and was as 
calm and self-possessed.a little lady as I-had ever 
met—as I have met even in my after-life. 

“ How did-you know my name was Anderson ?” 
she asked, as we proceeded toward Weston-super- 
Mare together, she swinging the book I had re- 
stored to her by one cover. 

“J—I really can not say. Some of the boys 
told me.” 

“Did Master Bennett tell you?” 

“T don’t think he did. It’s very likely,” I an- 
swered, in a confused manner. 

“ Because his pa knows my pa—and does busi- 
ness with my pa—I have heard Miss Fitzsimmons 
say,” remarked Miss Anderson. ‘“Where’s he 
gone for his holidays ?” 

, “I don’t know,” was my reply; “he does not 
speak to me a great deal.” 

“Don’t you like him?” 

“Not much.” 

“T suppose he’s the head boy, though ?” 

“He’s our biggest boy, but he isn’t very 
bright,” I said, disparagingly, not liking so much 
discussion on the merits of Master Bennett. 

“Ts Master Tompkins the head boy ?” 

Her thorough knowledge of the names of. all 
the pupils of Doctor Ragstaff’s school was really 
very astonishing. ; 

“Well—he may be sometimes,” 

“And how old are you?” asked the curious 
Miss Anderson. 

“T—I’m fourteen, That is, I am in my fif- 
teenth year,” I added, as she looked disappointed 
somewhat. 

“Not more!” she exclaimed, in astonishment. 
“Ob, you are a big boy for your age. Why, I 
am fourteen, and only just up to your shoulder. 
See.” 

And Janie Anderson stood side by side with 
me, and looked at me with so confident and sweet 
a smile, that this was surely the groves of fairy- 
land through which we were walking, and she 
and I two beings of a new and happy world. 

“Yes, you are small—I mean, I am a tall boy,” 
I remarked at last. “They say I am growing 
too fast, but they can’t stop it.” . 

“Don’t you let them,” she said, in a warning 
voice. “I hate short boys. If ever I marry when 
I grow up, Master Griffin, Pll marry the tallest, 
handsomest man I can find.” 

“ Really 2” 

I did not think I was handsome, but I was re- 
solved from that day forth to allow no one to in- 
terfere with my growing. 

“Why can’t you go home ?” she inquired now. 
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“What's the matter with your home? Paint- 
ing it?” 

“My mamma is away; she has married again, 
and gone abroad.” 

“Not left you forever ?” she said, with her eyes 
becoming very round and pitiful. 

“No; only for seven weeks. All the holidays.” 

“ Have you been frctting much 2” 

“Not very much, I shouldn’t have fretted at 
allif—”’ Then I became very red and very white, 
and felt that my conduct was unseemly and pre- 
cipitate, and added—‘if she had not married 
without telling me anything about it.” 

“How very funny!” she said again. 

“ What is—who is?” I inquired. 

“Why, I was fretting because I could not go 
to my father, or my aunt in Devonshire, or any- 
where out, of this nasty, dull, stick-in-the-mud 
place. Oh! it’s dreadful when everybody’s gone 
away, and there’s only Miss Fitzsimmons’s red 
nose to look at.” 

“Your father is in India, I think 9” 

She was never surprised at my information, I 
noticed. 

“Yes, He’s coming back some day. When 
I'm a young lady, papa says. And what do you 
think that nasty, spiteful Miss Croser says ?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,” I replied. 

“That that can not be, because I shall never 
be a young lady. Because I’m a giggling, for- 
ward little thing, and keep the school always in 
commotion, and—and so on,” she explained. “Is 
not she rude ?” 

“Extremely rude indeed,” I asserted ; ‘I nev- 
er heard such insolence.” 

“When she comes back next term I don’t 
think I shall speak to her.” 

“T wouldn't, if I were you.” 

“She’s only a brewer’s daughter, and brew- 
ing’s very low. It’s trade,” she said, elevating 
slightly the tip of her little nose. : 

“ Yes, I suppose it is.” 

“None of my family has ever been in trade, 
except a cousin; and we never spoke to him 
again.” 

“ Poor fellow !” 

“ And I have always been stuck here, vacation 
after vacation, ever since I was such a tiny little 
thing—not bigger than that,” she said, indica- 
ting an impossibly diminutive stature with her 
hand ; “and my mother died when I was a baby; 
and I shouldn’t know my father if I met him 
coming down the High Street. Isn’t it awful ?” 

“ But you’re very happy, as a rule?” I said. 

“Oh yes; generally, that is. They all like me 
at school, except Miss Croser; and I am fond of 
fun, and we have plenty of it; and papa sends 
me a great deal of money to spend, and beautiful 
presents, and things from India; and I may dreas 
just.as I please, and—” 

Something occurred to her memory at this 
juncture, and she looked at me and broke into a 
peal of such sweet, merry, musical laughter that 
I laughed too, though I did pot perceive the cause 
for my hilarity. It was'soon explained to me. 

“Oh, I say, it was such a long while before I 
found out that you were imitating me. I couldn’t 
believe it till Fanny Perkins told me she was sure 
you were; and when you came out in yellow and 
red, it was fun. Wasn’t it, now?” 

“Yes—it was fun,” I reiterated, blushing all 
over now. 

“T bought that dreadful ribbon to try you. I 
saw it at Crumpet’s. Oh, how we all laughed !” 

“Yes—I suppose so.” 

“ And we caught it, too, when we got home.” 
And then Miss Anderson told me how angry Miss 
Fitzsimmons had been, and what tasks were gen- 
erally distributed; and I was horrified at the 
trouble I had caused in a select seminary, and ex- 
pressed my regrets at once. “But it was very 
wrong of you to mock me—to try and make game 
of anything I was wearing,” she said, coquet- 
tishly. 

“T wouldn't make game of you for the world,” 
I hastened to say. “I didn’t wear your colors be- 
cause—because I wanted to mock you. Oh, pray 
don’t think that!” 

“Ah! well, I won't, then. But I didn’t know. 
How could I?” she.said. ‘“ You'll go that way 
to the town, of course.” 

“Yes, of course. Unless—” 

“And I shall go this; or else Miss Fitzsim- 
mons will see us, and then I sha’n’t be allowed to 
go out by myself alone again—which is very, 
very seldom,” she said, sadly and demurely. 

“Do you often come this way ?” 

“Never.” 

“Shall you ever come this way again?” 

“JT don’t think I shall. I don’t know, though, 
for certain. Good-afternoon, Master Griffin.” 

“ Good-afternoon, Miss Anderson.” 

Then we shook hands and went our separate 
ways, and my steps were light as air from that 
hour forth. Miss Ragstaff wondered at my spir- 
its—at the “exuberance of my verbosity”—that 
evening ; at my suppressed excitement and gen- 
eral amiability. 

“That walk has done you a deal of food, Ed- 
win,” she said to me. 

“Yes, it has.” 

“T wouldn’t give up walking exercise now, if I 
were you.” 

“T don’t think I shall, ma’am.” 

And I did not. I walked very regularly on the 
Kewstoke road. The woods were the scene of 
my romance, of my enchantment: this was fairy- 
land and fairy life, and I belonged no longer to 
the world. I saw Miss Anderson every day, by 
some stratagem or other; she was ingenious in 
stratagems—“ awfully artful,” Griggs would have 
said; she contrived to meet me, if only for a few 
moments. We became Edwin and Janie to each 
other; we became “engaged” to each other; 
when she grew up, and I had done growing up, 
I was to go to India, and tell her father that I 
loved her, and we were to live happily ever after- 
ward. 

It was a boy-and-girl’s love, that grew very 


‘fast too. The sentiment that was in me amused 


her, interested her, sometimes frightened her; 
and yet neither of us understood the other from 
the beginning to the end of our acquaintance, 
She knew I was very fond of her, and very jea- 
lous. She was young enough to think she loved 
me for my love for her; and we were only chil- 
dren, God knows, nothing more. And in all the 
good faith of children, with hazy ideas of the 
great world we were approaching, we made many 
promises, and kept but few of them. 

“ And you'll never look at Bennett again?” I 
said one day to her, at the close of the vaca- 
tion-time for her and me, which was never to 
come again. 

“Why, of course I will not.” 

We had had a few words about him, and I had 
flung myself face foremost on the grass, and cried 
at last like the baby that I was. And she had 
become terrified, and had said anything to soothe 
me. 

We kissed and made it up, and went back to- 
gether hand in hand. It was the last day of the 
holidays; the girls and boys to-morrow would be 
streaming from the railway station to the schools. 

“T shall always wear your colors, Janie.” 

She laughed. 

“T shall be careful what I wear, then, or else 
they’ll talk about us,” she replied. 

“T shall always wear your colors till I die—I 
shall indeed,” I said, fervently. “If we were not 
to meet, oh! for ever so many years, I should 
wear your colors again, to let you see I loved you 
just the same, Janie.” 

“Oh, you foolish Edwin !” 

So we embraced and shed many tears together, 
and went schoolward with two full young hearts. 


I was not so happy when school had begun 
again, though we corresponded regularly through 
the medium of the baker’s man, who supplied 
both seminaries, and was a faithful, trusty, crusty 
servant. Janie did look at Master Bennett now 
and then; I have known her laugh at him even, 
and for days I have grieved over it, as at an af- 
fliction which was irreparable. It was as well we 
parted, or that fate parted us, suddenly, swiftly, 
and in an unlooked-for manner, for I have said 
I was a boy more foolish than my kind, and more 
extravagant in theory and practice. Janie An- 
derson’s place at church in the middle of the 
term became suddenly vacant, and knew her nev- 
er more. 

I could not believe she was really gone—I had 
had no note of warning—I was afraid that she was 
ill. Ishould see her next Sunday, or before next 
Sunday, in her walks abroad. But I saw her 
not again. The ranks of the Fitzsimmons girls 
were without her bright young face; the pew un- 
der the gallery looked very dull and cheerless, 
and positively empty to me.° I felt sick and ill 
with the consciousness of my great loss—of the 
loss of one who seemed the only being left me 
to love, now my mother had married again. I was’ 
a boy left alone if she really left me for good. 

I got the news from the baker, who, bribed 
heavily by me, had got the news from Miss Fitz- 
simmons’s cook, who had it from one of the un- 
der-teachers, 

Miss Anderson had been sent for suddenly— 
there had been a telegram—and she had left for 
Southampton, and thence to India to join her fa- 
ther, the nabob, 

So the green curtain came down suddenly with 
a run; the juvenile play was over, and Cupid, 
who had fiddled to us so long, packed up his in- 
strument and tripped from the orchestra, and all 
the lights were turned out rapidly. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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HE embroidery produced in the needle-work 
department of this association can not be 
said to belong to any particular school. Its pro- 
cesses and results have been accomplished with- 
out previously formulated rules, and its work 
was commenced and has been carried on without 
the direction of a thoroughly trained and gradu- 
ated teacher. 

Miss Cutler, who was from the first placed at 
the head of the work-room, and who has amply 
proved her peculiar fitness for the work, had 
much to learn, but nothing to unlearn, and brought 
to her responsible position a thorough experience 
of good plain needle-work, some knowledge of 
what is known as Kensington-work, an instinct 
for color, and a quickness and cleverness of ex- 
pedient which are characteristic of the American 
girl at her best. 

Almost the first work put into her hands for 
execution was the Madison Square stage curtain 
—one of the most important pieces of picturesque 
needle-work in the world ; and it is rather a sug- 
gestive fact that, as far as processes are concern- 
ed, it was carried through on the ground of sim- 
ply skillful plain needle-work. No one of all the 
force which Miss Cutler directed had ever before 
been engaged upon artistic embroidery, and al- 
most without exception were women who for the 
first time actually earned money by their labor. 
The simple facility of use, helped by quick appre- 
hengion and interest, enabled them to carry out the 
design, and embody the suggestions of the artist. 

Of course this does not prove that it is better 
for the execution ox trie art-embroidery that one 
should not have made it an occupation, but it 
does prove that in this, as in all art-work, the 
wind must guide th: fingers. The moment one 
accepts rules and routine instead of thought, that 
which is produced ceases to be in the best sense 
art-work, and becomes simply handiwork, 

Possessing this thoughtful intelligence, every- 
thing which a woman has learned to do with her 

from her childhood up, comes into play 


in her embroidery. She may button-hole, or 
darn, or back-stitch, or run, or cat-stitch, or hem- 
stitch, or underlay, or patch, and every one of 
these domestic processes may be invaluable in 
giving variety and expression to her embroidery. 
I know one beautiful piece of needle-work where 
between masses of roses ranging from white to 
crimson there are spaces of cross-darning in two 
shades of silk, which carry the color in a won- 
derful way, and when I commended the original- 
ity of the treatment, the clever girl who did it 
answered, simply, “ Yes; mamma was darning 
stockings, and I thought the stitch was lovely.” 

It is this quick appropriation of all things pos- 
sible to the needle-woman which makes good and 
true art-embroidery; and it is as impossible to 
compass this result by simply learning and prac- 
ticing Kensington stitch as it is to become a great 
painter by accustoming one’s self to use a paint- 
brush in a certain manner. One must choose 
processes adapted to the expression of certain 
effects or surfaces, as she would select a fine, 
medium, or coarse needle with which to sew cer- 
tain fabrics. A ‘‘ No, 5” will not cover the whole 
range from coarse to fine of all that comes to the 
work-basket ; and to express the infinite variety 
of form and quality possible to embroidery, one 
has need of all the stitches which have been in- 
vented from Eve’s day to ours, 

In addition to this latitude of stitchery, the 
associated artists’? school of embroidery com- 
bines all methods wherever a combination of 
methods will produce a desired effect. Especial- 
ly in picturesque embroidery, which is a devel- 
opment of needle-work peculiar to the school, 
all devices of ancient and modern embroiderers 
must be employed. Underlaying must succeed 
outline, and solid. stitching must follow under- 
laying, and appliqué must come after solid stitch- 
ing, if one wishes to add the vanishing effects of 
surface to those of color. 

Even the fabric upon which the plan of dec- 
oration is laid must grow finer with the distance, 
and stronger and rougher with the foreground, 
and it is these varying surfaces, methods, and 
stitches which make it possible to carry out the 
artistic ideas which govern the school. 

These are the means by which effects are to 
be produced, but before the use of the means 
should come a thoughtful study of what is desir- 
able in embroidery. Undoubtedly the considera- 
tion which must precede all others is that of ab- 
solute appropriateness of purpose and place. 

Embroidery must fulfill certain conditions or it 
is inappropriate. 

It must permit use or wear, 

No decoration in stitchery is suitable which 
must be protected by glass, or which will fray by 
ordinary contact with other surfaces, 

It can only be appropriately used upon fabrics 
or substances which are flexible, and are in them- 
selves capable of household or personal use. 

After appropriateness of application is consider- 
ed, comes appropriateness of texture and design: 

Appropriateness of style in design comes be- 
fore general effect, but effect of color must be 
considered before general effect of design. By 
this it must be understood that styles are to be 
settled before effects ; but when we come to those, 
the mere effect of design upon the mind and eye 
is secondary to the effect of color. 

And here comes in the most important study 
of the embroideress who carries out the designs 


of others, She must not only know but feel col- 
or. The subtleties which it is impossible to re- 


duce to rule or formula must be with her a mat- 
ter of feeling. 

Many a priceless piece of old Spanish embroid- 
ery is priceless in spite of poor stitchery and un- 
interesting design, simply because time has given 
it a rare and inimitable quality of tone and color 
which appeals at once to eye and sense. Ina 
general way it may be said that good embroidery 
is a matter of color and design, Elaborate stitch- 
ery without these qualities may excite interest, 
but it is the sympathetic interest with which we 
regard any careful, patient human labor. 

Color and design are more important to the 
art of embroidery than manner or quality of nee- 
dle-work, and yet no piece of embroidery can 
claim to be entirely good without faithful stitch- 
ery. Because the stitches are to carry color and 
express form, it does not follow that they need 
not be fine, exact, and smooth. An embroider- 
ess who works in the true spirit and love of the 
art will-wish to muke her needle-work of such 
value that it will be preserved by generations of 
appreciative inheritors; and to do this she can 
not afford to dispense with.a single quality which 
will commend it to human interest and admira- 
tion, She must endow it with the value of ex- 
pended time. If she puts time, even in excess, 
upon her needle-work, she bequeaths it to the 
world concrete, and adds to it the intrinsic beau- 
ty of color and design which all art-embroidery 
must possess. We can not count with certainty 
upon the duration of that most valuable of all 
present qualities, color; but the design and stitch- 
ery of to-day will most certainly be the heritage 
of to-morrow. 

In spite of doubt regarding the lastingness of 
color effects, there is no question as to the rank 
of beautiful color as a quality to be secured in 
embroidery. Its right to precedence as a qual- 
ity is easily fixed by.the fact that while bad 
stitchery and design may not seriously interfere 
with the value of a piece of embroidery where 
the color is exceptionally good, bad colors will 
render good design and stitchery almost entirely 
valueless ; in fact, no amount of skill or patience 
applied to positively bad or positively inharmo- 
nious color can make it-tolerable. “ Bits of col- 
or” are things to be sought for and delighted in, 
no matter how flimsy the texture or barbarous 
the style of decoration, and this is ground upon 
which true art-embroidery and amateur embroid- 
ery may safely meet. 

I have given the requirements and principles 
of art-embroidery as established by a school of 


decorative artists; but these principles, which are 
absolutely necessary to professional and standard 
work, to embroidery which must take its place 
among the arts, and stand the test of comparison 
with the decorative needle-work of other times 
and nations, need hardly be applied to the color 
needle-work which every woman delights in. 

The infinite variety of effects in home decora- 
tion which may be produced by a skillful needle, 
guided by a fine knowledge or sense of color, 
will make the difference between an attractive 
and an unattractive home; and these things are 
of importance beyond the present pleasure of 
doing or possessing, since children who grow up 
among these pleasant and harmonious effects 
will have a natural instinct for and pleasure in 
harmony of color, which will add greatly to the 
sum of human happiness derived from easily at- 
tainable things. 

Every piece of color needle-work should pos- 
sess this one element of beauty. 

It is not enough that the groundwork or ma- 
terial upon which the work is placed should be 
good in tone, but everything which is to be ap- 
plied to it must be chosen with reference to that 
particular tint. Or, if one chooses to reverse the 
order of selection because the design or subject 
demands the use of certain color, then the tone 
of the material must be chosen with reference to 
the color required by the design. 

It is a very common thing for an amateur nee- 
dle-woman to select some design because she has 
a sentiment of association or feeling of admira- 
tion for some particular flower. I will say, by 
way of illustration, that, remembering the road- 
sides of France, or Germany, or Italy, where 
along the edges of the wheat fields the poppies 
were scattered, each carrying its own little torch 
of flaming red, and recalling the pleasure she had 
in that unaccustomed wealth of scarlet, she en- 
joys the idea of reproducing the form and color of 
the flower in some piece of household adornment. 

Now what she might do would be to select 
some material for a background which would 
suggest, in ever so distant a way, the mingling 
of russet and yellow and ripened green of the 
wheat, and to this she might adapt the mixed red 
of the poppies in shadow, and affected by the rus- 
sets and greens which surrounded them, and these 
would lead up to the brilliant points of scarlet 
where the sun reaches some unprotected leaf. 
She might fill her background with perpendicu- 
lar and bending lines, which would carry out the 
suggestiveness of the color, and work in spots of 
shadow to connect the stronger color of the flow- 
er with the fainter tints of the background and 
of the wheat, and above all might be placed some 
bit of material which would introduce the gray- 
blue of a cloudy sky. All these things are pos- 
sible to the amateur needle-woman, and are only 
a working out with the needle a memory of effects 
in nature, 

Unfortunately what she is very apt to do is to 
go to some place of supply and order a “poppy 
design” stamped upon some material the color 
of which “ goes with the room.” The reds which 
express the natural color of the flower may be at 
odds with the material; they may, in fact, pro- 
duce a positive discord; but that has not been 
previously considered, and no matter how good 
the design or faithful the stitchery may be, the 
result is a positively valueless achievement, even 
to the patient and enthusiastic worker. 

In home embroidery, as a rule, the subject 
should be selected after the material. Materials 
are chiefly to be considered as masses of color, 
and these should be tested in the room which 
they are expected to adorn. Leave the stuff 
which you propose to use lying among the things 
with which it must come in more or less imme- 
diate contact, and if /you find that it makes an 
effect touching any of the degrees between plea- 
sant and delightful, accept it. 

The next step is to place skeins of silk and 
crewel in different tints upon the surface you 
have chosen. You will withdraw some quickly, 
and others doubtfully; but it is safe to follow the 
first feeling with regard to colors you are trying. 
If you hesitate and reason, you become confused, 
and end by accepting something which will make 
itself positively hateful to you afterward. Colors 
in harmony or contrast are to be judged as wise 
people judge their fellows—by the first positive 
impression, by instinct, and not by reason. 

Having secured delightful harmonies or con- 
trasts in your materials, it is easy to select a sub- 
ject which will agree with them, for fortunately 
the range of appropriate subjects for home treat- 
ment of embroidery is infinite. It will add great- 
ly to the pleasure of execution, as well as to the 
family pride of possession, if the motive is in any 
way appropriate to or connected with the daily or 
characteristic life of the family, One delightful 
boy whom I know showed me with great pride a 
pair of portidres which he had himself embroider- 
ed for his own room. The color was good, for he 
belongs to a family where color is an inheritance ; 
and the decoration consisted of bands of “little 
Joneses” in active practice with foils, and a tilt 
on horseback. Of course such portitres were 
charming in a room the walls of which were a 
running history of the boys’ summer vacations and 
winter sports. There is nothing truer than that 
home art should busy itself with home life. You 
will surely be able to interpret the home flowers 
which grow under your feet in truer and more 
characteristic fashion than the lotus flower which 
comes to your fingers only as a photograph or 
tracing from the tomb of some Egyptian, dead be- 
fore the days of Moses. You may learn some- 
thing of Egyptian art, something of composition 
or treatment, from these things, which will help 
you in your adaptation of natural forms; but do 
not be led into thinking that anything is better 
for your use or progress than the motives which 
are nearest and most familiar to you, The intel- 
ligent and thoughtful use of familiar things will 
make your art true, unaffected, and delightful. 

Canpacs Trursen WHEELER. 
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_ EGLANTINE. 


, See illustration on double page. 
Wuar idyl is for thee begun ? 
What voices call thee, lovely one? 
Why flitting shadows o’er a face 
Where sunshine hath its fitting place? 
What vague forebodings dimly rise 
Within the dusk of those sweet eyes, 
Though on thy close-shut lips the while 
The silence lingers like a smile? 


I know the gaze of one who hears 
The music of the coming years; 

I know the listening look that grows 
As from the rose-bud to the rose; 

I read the thought that, half revealed 
And half unconsciously concealed, 

Is in thy soul, a haunting strain 
Which oddly mingles bliss and pain. 


Thy step is on the border line 

Of destiny, fair Eglantine; 

Behind thee but a little way 

Are childhood’s morning hours of play, 
The daiy chain, the fairy ring, 

The bees low hum, the robin’s wing; 
And what before thee? Soon or late, 
The joys and griefs of woman’s fate. 


Hast yet divined thy beauty’s dower, 
Thy panoply of wistful power? 

Hast learned of pearls and silk to weave 
A favor for thy true-love’s sleeve? 

Dost know how women wait at home, 
While men go forth the world to roam, 
And then return to bend the knee 

In knightly grace to such as thee ? 


Fair Eglantine, on lonely hills 

Thy wild name-flower its breath distills; 
There hover clouds of amethyst, 

And airy veils of silver mist; 

From those far fields what perfumes borne 
Float round the ranks of lowland corn: 
Who would not climb the mountain’s crest 
To wear such sweetness at his breast ? 


Would only that thy lot might be 
Forever set to melody! 

Would that no jar should ever fret 
The string whose waking means regret! 
O lovely listener, in thine eyes 

If vague forebodings faintly rise, 
Believe that more of joy than dole 
Is measured to the trusting soul; 
And if the maiden’s pure desire 
To lofty heights and hopes aspire, 
Abate no jot of virgin pride, 

Thy heart shall yet be satisfied. 


For voices call thee, lovely one; 

Thy childhood’s thoughtless day is done, 
And woman’s beauty in. thy face 

Shines regnant in its mystic grace. 

I know the steadfast look that peers 
To read the tale of coming years, 

And thou art at the border line 

Of life and love, sweet Eglantine. 


(Began in Harerr’s Bazan No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
MR. LORTON’S FRIEND, 


Tae late owner of Horndean had been laid 
down for his long rest in a grave made alongside 
of the roomy vault—well filled, however, and with 
not a place to spare—of the Charlecotes. The en- 
trance to the vault was bricked up now; the key 
was put away with the family papers in the strong- 
room of an eminent solicitor in London, who had 
superintended the very last of the family affairs, 
There was no earthly reason why that key should 
not have been sold for old iron, and those family 
papers for remaking into fair white and blue sta- 
tionery, for there was no longer a family to be 
“wanted” by death, or to have its business done 
by lawyers; the new grave now hid the success- 
or to the Charlecotes from the sight of men, and 
for the second time a stranger had come to the 
place whence their very name had vanished. So 
small a group of mourners had rarely been seen 
at the funeral of a man of local station and im- 
portance. It was composed of the clergyman, the 
doctor, Mr, Townley Gore, Mr. Lorton, and a fifth 
individual, whom nobody among the little crowd 
assembled to witness the interment could identify. 

The people about Horndean were mostly well- 
to-do, comfortable farmers; the working classes 
were well off, employment was plenty, there was 
a sturdy, not to say rude, spirit of independence 
among them, and what sort of person the new- 
comer at the old place might be mattered very 
little to them. 

Still there was some curiosity on the point, as 
it had got out before the funeral that the place 
was left to one not of kin to the last owner; so 
that the by-standers looked with interest for the 
appearance of the lucky man, 

Everything was quite as it should be: very 
handsome, and very orderly, and if looking ill was 
to be regarded as an indication of grief, the late 
Mr. Horndean had at least one sincere mourner. 

“Mr. Lorton looks as if he might soon be go- 
ing to his own funeral,” said an Irish nurse-maid, 
who was indulging her young charges with a spec- 
tacle which is looked upon as a treat, apart from 
any associations, in the country she came from. 

“ He do look bad, to be sure,” assented her com- 
panion; “but who’s that ’un, I wonder, with the 
black mustachers—him as ain’t a-mindin’ of 
ati and keeps a-lookin’ up at the tower so? 

r’aps he’s a walet.” 


“No, no; if he was, he’d be with the servants, 
and have a hat-band and a scarf. He’sa friend.” 

“ He ain’t a friend of the corpse, then; for he’s 
a-fidgettin’ and #-yawnin’. There! It’s over, 
and he’s a-goin’ to ’ave a good look at the tower. 
He’s a-handlin’ of the hivy now. I say, he is a 
good-lookin’ fellow, ain’t he? and walks about as 
heasy as if he was a lord.” 

“ Maybe he is a lord.” 

“No, he ain’t,-bless you! There don’t never 
no lords come about ’Ornden. There was a mort 
on ’em when it was the Chase, mother says. See! 
they’re going.” 

The little party was indeed leaving the church- 
yard, and the straggler, whose proceedings had 
been observed by the two girls, joined his friends 
at the lich-gate. 

In the road below, under the frees, now clothed 
with their beautiful tender green, two carriages 
were standing. Into the first Mr. Townley Gore 
hoisted himself, with some difficulty and a stifled 
groan ; the doctor followed him; the second con- 
veyed Mr. Lorton and the stranger. 

“Now, then, Fred, for the will,” said the latter, 
as soon as they had lost sight of the church-yard 
gate. 

Fred did not make any reply to this cheery 
and doubtless well-meant remark. He looked 
out of the carriage window on his side in an ab- 
sent sort of way, and his companion, after glan- 
cing at him sharply, and muttering something 
about supposing it would not be the proper thing 
to light a cigar, but wishing it were, held his 
peace. 

The road wound through a peaceful sylvan 
country, and was shaded almost the whole way 
by pine-trees; the scene was grateful to the mind 
and the eyes of the stranger; he had sufficient 
occupation in watching the play of light and shade, 
and enjoying the effects of color, 

He did not feel himself snubbed in the least ; 
he might perhaps have whistled, if he had not 
been returning froma funeral. Asit was, he only 
said to himself: 

“Poor old Fred! He has been terribly hard 
hit, and hasn’t pulled himself together yet. He 
will be all right by-and-by.” 

The stranger looked like a man of light and 
cheerful temperament; a man who could take 
the world in which he had lived for five-and-twen- 
ty years or 8o, easily enough. He was good-look- 
ing, with bright dark eyes and dark hair, and 
something, if not foreign, suggestive of his hav- 


my desire and intention that the estate of Horn- 
dean shall be held in the name of Horndean, hence- 
forth and in perpetuity, whether its holder be male 
or female.” To Mrs. Townley Gore he bequeath- 
ed five thousand pounds, After these, the most 
important provisions, the testator proceeded to 
deal with his cherished possessions, the collec- 
tions, and on this point: his instructions were mi- 
nute. The gems and precious stones, the china, 
enamels, and other articles of virtu, were to be 
heirlooms, and to be kept at Horndean, in their 
present order, and in the long drawing-room. This, 
in case that Frederick Lorton should have chil- 
dren, and that the property should therefore be 
inherited, as he hoped and trusted it might be, by 
persons who would have a traditional knowledge 
of himself, his tastes, and the value which he'set 
on these things. But in the contrary event, and 
in case of the property passing to the representa- 
tive of his (the testator’s) next of kin, as he could 
not be assured that such person would be one pos- 
sessing any knowledge of the value of his collec- 
tion, he directed that on Frederick Lorton’s death, 
without issue, the whole should be presented to 
the Art Museum at M——, the town in which he 
was born. Some liberal bequests to his servants, 
and a request that Frederick Lorton should con- 
tinue to intrust the management of the Horndean 
estates to Messrs. Simpson & Rees, were included 
in the provisions of the will. With these the doc- 
ument concluded, and Mr. and Mrs. Townley Gore 
had heard it read with entire equanimity, They 
had both been long aware of the general nature 
of its provisions, its noble endowment of Freder- 
ick Lorton, and handsome bequest to themselves. 
The minor matters did not concern them. But 
when Mr. Simpson had finished reading the will, 
and just as his hearers were about to speak, in- 
stead of turning to the heir with the customary 
congratulations, he kept his eyes on the sheets of 
parchment before him, and said, 

“There is a codicil, made three years ago, 
which I shall now read.” 

Mrs. Townley Gore glanced at her husband in 
some alarm, and Mr. Lorton slightly changed his 
attitude. Three years ago! That was the time 
at which he and his former guardian had fallen 
out more seriously than in their long course of 
quarrels they had ever done before ; that was the 
time from which Mrs. Townley Gore had begun to 
despair of her brother’s ever coming to much 


, good, and especially to that supreme good, the 


ing lived a good deal abroad, in his appearance | 


and manners, 

Mr. Lorton had reached Horndean so short a 
time before the hour appointed for the funeral, 
that he had only seen his sister for a few min- 
utes in her own room. They had not exchanged 
a dozen sentences, but Mrs. Townley Gore had 


inheritance of Horndean, and to be beset by the 
fear that her old friend’s own words had only re- 


| cently dispelled. Not a word was spoken while 


Mr. Simpson read the codicil. It was brief, em- 
phatically worded, and to the effect that if at the 


| period of the testator’s death it should be found 


been able to convince herself that the explana- | 
tion of her brother’s silence given in his telegram | 


wags:the true one. His pale face bore traces of 
severe illness, his eyes were dim and hollow, his 
features were drawn, his movements were feeble 
and weary, and his limbs were wasted. His sis- 
ter could not repress a start on seeing him, nor 
could she keep a tone of alarm out of her voice. 
“T have been very ill, down with a bad fever at 
Calais,” he said ; ** quite off my head; did not know 
anybody; should not have been here now if it 


hadn’t been for the good fellow who has come | 


with me. I will tell you all about it by-and-by.” 

Then he left her, and Mra. Townley Gore de- 
voted more thought than she was in the habit of 
giving to any matter which was not, in the nar- 
rowest sense of the ‘term, her own business, to 
her brother and his affairs, while the funeral was 
going on. 

After luncheon, at which Mrs. Townley Gore 
did not appear, but the gentlemen were joined by 
the lawyer who had come down from London, the 
second part of the day’s programme was entered 
upon, The reading of the will took place in the 
library, in the presence of Mr. and Mrs, Townley 
Gore, Dr. Scott, and Mr. Osborne, the rector of 
the parish, -Mr. Simpson, of the firm of Simpson 
& Rees, solicitors, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was the 
legal adviser charged with the Horndean busi- 
ness, When, on one occasion, during the present 
sojourn of Mr. and Mrs, Townley Gore at Horn- 
dean, the former bad recognized in Mr, Simpson, 
who had come to visit his invalid client, the per- 
son who had been intrusted with the posthumous 
commission of Herbert Rhodes to him, he had 
felt a transient sense of awkwardness and dis- 
comfort; but it vanished before what was either 
genuine oblivion or tact on the part of Mr. Simp- 
son. That gentleman did not make the slightest 
reference to the matter of their former interview. 
The business on which he had come to Horndean 
this time did not detain him long, and was one 
which could be made pleasant all round. 

Frederick Lorton entered the library the last 
of the party to be present at the reading of the 
will, The others were already seated, and Mrs, 
Townley Gore silently pointed to a chair by the 
side of her own. Mr. Lorton took it, drew it 
close to the large leather-covered table, on which 
Mr. Simpson was in the act of spreading out the 
imposing-looking document, and resting his arm 
on the table, supported his head on his hand in 
an attitude which removed him from the direct 
line of observation by his sister. 

The will, which was dated as far back as the 
year of Mrs. Townley Gore’s marriage, was set 
forth with the customary, costly, and preposter- 
ous verbiage, under which, however, the satisfac- 
tory nature of its provisions was satisfactorily 
clear, To his “ ward,” Frederick Lorton, the tes- 
tater bequeathed all his landed property, on the 
condition that he should assume the name of 
Horndean; the estate to descend to his heirs gen- 
eral on a similar condition. In the event of Fred- 
erick Lorton’s death without issue, the estate was 
to pass to the eldest male representative of Mr. 
Horndean’s nearest of kin (named), to descend in 
the same way and on thesameconditions. “I make 
this disposition,” so ran the will, “because it is 


that Frederick Lorton had contracted marriage 
without the knowledge of the testator, the pre- 
vious bequests to him should become null and 
void, and the whole of the property named and 
deseribed in the will should pass to the represent- 
ative of the testator’s nearest of kin (named) on 
the before-mentioned conditions. 

Persons who have observed the demeanor of 
prisoners on trial on a capital charge have re- 
marked that there is one respect in which they 
are all alike; it is the physical manifestation of 
the effect upon them produced by the delivery 
of the verdict. When that fateful utterance is 
“Not guilty,” the prisoner at the bar draws a 
long, deep breath ; when it is “ Guilty,” the doomed 
wretch opens his dry mouth like a fish, and the 
tongue clicks against the palate. Perhaps, if 
one had opportunities of observation, it would be 
found that the termination for good or ill of any 
kind of serious suspense manifests itself in one 
of these two ways. 

When Mr. Simpson, having read the codicil 
through, laid his hand flat upon the document, 
and said, “That is all,” Frederick Lorton drew 
a long, deep breath. 

All who were present rose, and a few words 
were spoken; those of Mr. Simpson were most 
to the purpose: 

“T presume I may congratulate you, freely and 
without reserve, Mr. Lorton ?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Simpson, you may. I am 
not a married man.” 

“T shall leave you all to talk over things for a 
while,” said Mrs. Townley Gore. “And perhaps 
you, Frederick, will join me presently, in the rose 
walk. Mr. Simpson, I know, must catch the 
train.” 

She took a gracious leave of the lawyer, and 
left the room. 

The men resumed their seats, and with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Lorton, began to talk. 

“ About this nearest of kin, this Richard Smith, 
formerly of Nottingham,” said Mr. Townley Gore, 
“where and what is he? I never heard Mr, 
Horndean mention his name.” 

“Nor did I,” said Mr. Simpson, “except when 
I took his instructions for that will ten years ago. 
I know nothing about him.” 

“Seems rather vague, does it not? A Richard 
Smith, formerly of Nottingham.” 

“Well, perhaps it does; but in the highly im- 
probable event” (with a slight bow to the heir) 
“ provided for by this” (he was folding up the 
crackly parchment as he spoke), “I think we 
should not have much difficulty in finding the 
nearest of kin.” 


Mrs. Townley Gore rarely found herself in any 
situation of which she was not mistress; in the 
present instance, however, she was not so entirely 
composed and comfortable as she could have 
wished to be, and her preoccupation gave to her 
aspect a subdued gravity that was really becom- 
ing under the circumstances, Her manner was 
almost always correct, but absolute perfection of 
demeanor can not, after all, invariably subsist 
with entire heartlessness; that fatal flaw will 
make itself evident sometimes, and it would have 
manifested itself now in the callousness, natural 
to her, but unnatural in the sight of other people, 
with which she would have treated the solemni- 


ties of a death and a burial, had she not had a 
secret cause of disturbance which troubled her 
serenity. 

Her brother Frederick was now in real sober 
earnest the important personage she had long 
hoped he might some day become; and she wag 
not at all sure how she stood with him. His ill- 
ness accounted for a good deal of his conduct 
with regard to herself, but it did not account for 
it all. What if she should find that he still re- 
sented, and meant to go on resenting, her method 
of meeting him when he had last applied to her 
in one of those frequent scrapes of which she 
had wearied at length to the imprudent point of 
bullying him? Mrs. Townley Gore, whose faith 
in her own infallibility was almost the only faith 
of which she was capable, actually found herself 
in the condition in which she occasionally de- 
clared herself—when it happened to suit her con- 
venience to go to church—genuinely wishing that 
she had left undone something which she had 
done, and done something which she had left 
undone. She wished she had not written that 
very sharp decisive letter to Frederick last sum- 
mer; of course all she had said was quite true, 
and more than deserved, still she wished she had 
not allowed herself to prove to him with irresisti- 
ble force how much wiser, cleverer, and stronger 
she was than he; the demonstration had wound- 
ed his vanity. Men were so horribly vain! Then 
she wished she had kept Frederick with her, or 
near her, instead of losing sight of him for so 
long an interval. Who could say now what in- 
fluence he had come under? Ofcourse it was easy 
to be wise after the fact, and to think it would 
have been worth while to put up with some in- 
convenience for the few months during which Mr, 
Horndean’s life had been destined to last; but 
even without that display of posthumous wisdom 
she might have adopted a better policy with Fred- 
erick. Who had he been with? in bad company 
of course—he was always in bad company, when 
free to choose his own; and though there was 
nothing to fear on the old score (that miserable 
girl, the paltry, painted actress, about whom Mr, 
Horndean had quarrelled with him, and against 
whom the will was intended as a defense, was 
dead—had been burned to death, poor wretch— 
and out of the way), who could say that Freder- 
ick had not opened a new one? This very first 
day would decide the question of her own posi- 
tion with him; if he meant fight, he would show 
it when the hour of explanation had come, As 
Mrs. Townley Gore passed slowly up and down 
the velvet-like greensward, dotted all over with 
rose-trees, absorbed in thought, she might have 
been supposed to be thinking of the tenant of 
the new-made grave that was so near; but she 
hardly even glanced at that in her meditations: 
she was of the number of those who bury their 
dead out of their sight, with whom they are “ out 
of mind.” . 

She had been in the rose garden a full hour, 
now walking, now resting on a garden seat, when, — 
looking for perhaps the hundredth time toward 
the arched opening in a thick, beautifully kept 
privet hedge which fenced off the rose kingdom 
from its meaner neighbors, she saw her brother 
coming toward the arch; but he was not alone. 

“How provoking of him!” muttered Mrs. 
Townley Gore, with a dark frown. But she had 
cleared the frown away before her brother came 
up to the place where she stood, and said, 

“Caroline, this is my good friend and comrade, 
Frank Lisle.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 


PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT, ] 


Shopping in Paris.—Cantion to be observed.—French 
Justice.—Worth and other Dressmakers.—Private 
Commissions, 

S this is the season when American tourists 

mostly seek Paris and London, and as they, 

or at least the feminine division of the great army 

of American travel, usually expect to indulge in 

shopping to a considerable extent, perhaps a few 

words of warning or advice from an old resident 
might not prove unacceptable, 

To those who, for instance, visit Paris for the 
first time I would address a special word of cau- 
tion respecting the Parisian trades-people in gen- 
eral. As a rule, they are thoroughly unreliable. 
Of course to this rule there are many and notable 
exceptions, and of these I shall speak presently, 
But the American shopper ought fully to realize 
one fact, and that is that nearly every French 
dressmaker or milliner looks upon her American 
customer as her lawful prey, to be fleeced and 
cheated as seemeth best unto herself. It is » 
dangerous thing for the new-comer to be tempted 
into entering any shop where she may see pretty 
and stylish things displayed in the window, and 
forthwith set to work to order a complete outfit. 
Very often the elegant articles set forth on view 
were not made in the shop at all, but were pur- 
chased from some prominent and famous house 
to serve as patterns. Consequently the things 
furnished will probably be of inferior style and 
quality. Secondly, viever take an address from 
a French person, whether landlord, concierge, 
tradesman, or even from a French acquaintance, 
For the iniquitous system of “ commission” flour- 
ishes in rank and universal growth in every sta- 
tion .of society in Paris. Your friend the Com- 
tesse de C—— takes you to her dressmaker’s, and 
aids you with her exquisite and refined taste in 
dress; she receives five per cent. on the amount 
of her American friend’s purchases, The Duc 
de S—— is happy to advise his transatlantic ac. 
quaintances as to the best wines to purchase and 
the best place whereat to purchase them, and he 
too makes his little profit out of the transaction, 
And this system extends from the highest to the 
lowest. The dressmaker who recommends you 
to go to such a milliner for bonnets, and to such 
a shoemaker for shoes, to match the toilette she 
is making for you, is giving advice that is any- 
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thing but disinterested. As the percentage de- 
manded and received is, of course, added to the 
cost of the article, it will readily be seen how in- 
iquitous such a system really is, and what an ex- 
tra demand is thereby made on the purse of the 
innocent purchaser to enable the tradesman not 
to lose by the transaction. There are, however, 
certain houses in Paris that have invariably re- 
fused to adopt the commission system, the fore- 
most amongst them being the Bon Marché, Worth, 
and the Compagnie des Indes. Still, it is not 
safe for the American traveller to plunge without 
a guide into the perilous mazes of Parisian shop- 
ping, so he or she had best consult some Ameri- 
can friend who may chance to be residing in Paris, 
and who can point out such trades-people as are 
accustomed to dealing with Americans, and who 
will be inclined to treat their transatlantic cus- 
tomers with reasonable fairness. ~ . 

I would also have my country-women bear in 
mind that the extreme of caution must be used in 
dealing with even the very first and most famous 
of the dressmakers of Paris, For if an order be 
once given, there is no rescinding it, no opportu- 
nity given to the customer to change her mind, 
no patience with any demand for alterations in 
the make or variations in the style. Nor, if the 
customer be dissatisfied, and get into an alterca- 
tion with her dressmaker, can she find any pro- 
tection in French law. Let the case be ever so 
clearly against the Frenchwoman, the foreign cus- 
tomer never has even a show of justice accorded 
to her. A peculiarly flagrant case of this nature 
has just been decided in. the French courts. A 
lady of high social standing in the American col- 
ony was shown last winter, at the establishment 
of one of the most prominent of Parisian dress- 
makers (it was not at Worth’s, be it understood), 
a very handsome cloak, trimmed with rich and 
beautiful fur, She was tempted by the elegance 
of the garment, but hesitated to order it on ac- 
count of its high price. ‘ But, madame,” urged 
the proprietress of the establishment, “‘ only look 
at the richness of the fur wherewith it is trimmed ; 
nothing of finer quality in that line can possibly 
be obtained.” The lady finally decided to order 
such a cloak for herseif, the pattern one being 
too small for her, and she expressly stipulated 
that the fur trimming should be of the same fine 
quality as that used upon the sample cloak, as 
she naturally did not wish to pay so high a price 
for an inferior article. When she went to try 
the cloak on, she asked to see the fur wherewith 
it was to be trimmed. A good many excuses 
were made, and a great reluctance was manifest- 
ed to produce the fur, but the lady stood firm, 
and insisted on seeing the trimming, and it was 
finally exhibited. So far from equalling that upon 
the sample cloak, it was markedly inferior in qual- 
ity, being coarse dyed stuff, and the dressmaker 
finally acknowledged that she had been unable 
to procure any more as good as that she had for- 
merly used. The lady then positively refused to 
take the cloak, Thereupon the dressmaker sued 
her. The case was decided in the lady’s favor in 
two courts, but on being taken up to the third, 
she was condemned to pay not only the original 
bill, but all the law costs as well. This is a fair 
sample of the justice that is dealt to Americans 
in French courts of law when they resist the at- 
tempts of a French tradesman to fleece them. In 
fact, though the counsel is a hard one, I would 
advise my country-people who may chance to find 
themselves involved in any dispute of that nature, 
to simply pay their bills, and bear their losses as 
best they may, as any other course will only bring 
upon them fresh expenses, and will almost inva- 
riably result in the triumph of their adversary ; 
for I have seen fifty such affairs during my resi- 
dence in Paris, and in only one instance was the 
case decided in favor of the American, 

Prices in Paris no longer afford that tempting 
contrast with those of our larger cities that they 
used to do in the days before the Franco-Prussian 
war and the Universal Exhibition of 1878, both 
of these events having contributed to increase 
the cost of all articles of Parisian consumption 
or manufacture to a perfectly terrific extent. 
Worth’s prices have never been very small, but 
they are quite reasonable when compared with 
those of some other famous houses, When it 
comes to paying $400 for a ball dress and $300 
for a dinner dress, when a light summer walk- 
ing costume is considered cheap at $125, and a 
parasol in brocade and embroidery costs $40, it 
will readily be understood that very elegant arti- 
cles are not cheap in Paris. Worth’s prices are 
rather lower than those I have quoted above, and 
then it must be confessed that the materials that 
he uses are always of the very best quality. More- 
over, he never duplicates his dresses. There are 
houses in Paris that get out some eight or ten 
gorgeous toilettes at the beginning of the season, 
and then stereotype them, so to speak, so that 
you see Madame A.’s olive green costume repeat- 
ed in navy blue on Madame B., and Madame X.’s 
ball dress shows forth, with few variations, on the 
graceful form of Mademoiselle Z., of the Vaude- 
ville, in the last new comedy, a week before Ma- 
dame X. has had a chance to wear it. Worth’s 
inventive powers appear to me to be boundless : 
you never see the same line of dresses at his es- 
tablishment for two weeks in succession, And 
as Ihave been rather severe upon Parisian dress- 
makers, I must not refrain from stating an inci- 
dent that does credit to his sense of justice and 
fair dealing. Last winter an American lady re- 
siding in Paris ordered from Mr. Worth, whose 
constant customer she had been for years past, 
a dinner dress in dark velvet trimmed with 
bead passementerie. The dress was made and 
sent home, and the co failed to fit. Mr. 
Worth was ill at the time, and his leading subor- 
dinates were unable to eradicate the defects in a 
satisfactory manner. The lady, being in delicate 
health, finally gave up the attempt in despair. 
When next Mr. Worth saw her at his establish- 
ment he inquired respecting her velvet dress. 
On learning that the corsage did not fit, and could 


not be altered, he at once offered to make her 
another one. But his customer was on the point 
of quitting Paris, and could not wait. So that 
evening she received a package containing the 
velvet and passementerie necessary for a new 
waist, with Mr. Worth’s compliments, and regrets 
for the contretemps, Lucy H. Hooper. 
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Gentleman.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Unper the cottage roof was at once great joy 
and great pain. No confidences were exchanged 
between Morand and his betrothed, or between 
the old man and Salome; only every one united 
in hastening the preparations for the marriage. 
Possibly Morand blamed himself for not having 
sooner made up his mind, and expressed it. Fred- 
erica had many a bitter thought in the midst of 
her happiness. The old forester said nothing, 
but his eyes followed his younger daughter far 
oftener than the elder. 

Morand had to leave a month after his be- 
trothal, and go to establish himself in his new 
home and work: When he came back, Freder- 
ica was busy getting ready the trunk filled with 
household linen—the labor of her busy hands, 
which she would take away with her to her hus- 
band’s home. 

Salome helped her silently and energetically. 
She seemed to have quaffed in one draught her 
bitter cup, to have cut off the right hand, and 
plucked out the right eye. If she suffered still, 
no one knew it, not even her father. Frederica, 
even, seeing her sister so busy, often said to her- 
self; “ How quickly she is consoled! If Morand 
had loved her instead of me, I think I should 
have died of grief.” But people do not die of 
grief whose hearts are true, and whose will is 
firm. Salome, bent on rooting out of her soul a 
love which, however innocent at first, was inno- 
cent no longer, watched and prayed night and 
day. 

Morand came back for his bride. Frederica 
herself did not take more pains to set off her 
beauty in her bridegroom’s sight than did Salome 
to conceal all traces of her suffering. The eyes 
looked brighter than ever when the young for- 
ester led his wife to the altar, insomuch that 
many youths said, “If I had been Morand, I 
would have chosen Salome.” But the mothers 
shook their heads and said that beauty was not 
everything, and Frederica was such an admira- 
ble manager of a household. 

Joseph was at the wedding. When he went 
to ask for a holiday, it was with so dull a face 
that his master inquired, laughing, whether he 
was off toa marriage ora funeral. Joseph might 
well have said the ; all his hopes séeime 
dead and buried. ~ 

But the blow had not struck him suddenly as 
it had Salome. He had time to compose his fea- 
tures, and even put on a festive manner, as he 
apologized for his long absence. 

“But you never missed me,” said he to the 
bride. Frederica blushed, for it was only too 
true. 

Busy, even with her orange-blossom crown on, 
she was helping Salome to lay the dinner. Jo- 
seph gave her a gold cross, bought out of his slen- 
der wages, and her eyes sparkled with delight: 
she would have liked to put it on at once. Mo- 
rand was not rich, and had nothing to give her 
but a gold ring that lay in his waistcoat pocket. 

Joseph’s secret was tolerably well guessed, but 
the bridegroom was not jealous. Joseph and Sa- 
lome walked into church together behind the 
happy pair. The father looked after them and 
sighed. 

“Two griefs can not make one happiness,” he 
thought. 

The young couple were gone, the forester’s cot- 
tage had become silent. - Once Salome used to 
sing at her work, now she worked without sing- 
ing. It was with difficulty that she remembered 
little details of housekeeping, so easy to Frederi- 
ca, but she would not let herself dream. 

“What use would it:be?” she often thought. 
As mother said, “ Take care, Salome.” 

So she redoubled her activity in the house, 
her watchful care over her old father, who often 
smiled when she came to relieve him of his gun, 
and even to unbutton his gaiters. 

“T am still stout enough to take care of my- 
self, and I want no assistance,” said he. “It 
was Morand I wanted, but the lad knew better 
how to shift for himself.” 

While her father was in the forest, Salome 
spent many a lonely hour, but sometimes she 
went with him, and watched the long’slides like 
the slide of ice down which the huge logs were 
thrown. Sunday was the brightest day of the 
long dull week, for then Joseph never failed to 
come early and depart late. But he spoke little, 
and not even the news which the old man was 
always ready to tell about Frederica and her af- 
fairs provoked from him a reply. He listened 
taciturn and cold, arranging on his lap the flow- 
ers he had gathered in the forest, great handfuls 
of which he often took back to his city home. 
Never once had he exchanged confidences with 
Salome, yet he felt she understood him whether 
he spoke or not: her presence was a rest to him. 
She on her side began to find the time long from 
Sunday to Sunday, and each time when Joseph 
went away she said to him, “ You will be sure to 
come again ?” 

Winter returned, but a little less severe than 
the last. The valley lay deep in the snow, and 
the forester’s cottage was once more shut out 
from the world. Not from Joseph, who got a 
sledge, and succeeded in coming every Sunday as 
usual, He brought father Dominic town news, 
not overinteresting, and newspapers full of the 


war, which was a ceaseless curiosity to the old 
man, who had served as a soldier for seven years 
in Algeria. 

“There I used to meet men of all countries, 
and ever since I like to know what is passing in 
the world. Last winter I had nearly come to the 
end of my tobacco, but I do believe I could bet- 
ter want my pipe than my newspaper.” 

Salome laughed. “Happily, father, you can 
read the same paper twenty times over, but you 
can never recommence an ended pipe. That 
which vanishes in smoke vanishes forever.” 

Her voice was a little sad. Joseph looked at 
her surprised. The old man tapped his nephew 
on the shoulder. 

“Thanks to thee, lad, I have wanted neither 
pipe nor newspapers this winter.' I do believe 
you think all week what you can bring us of 
Sundays.” 

“No, uncle, I do better than that. Salome 
writes down what she wants one Sunday, and I 
bring it the next.” 

“ As you brought the books which I saw you 
reading together, and the crystal cup with her 
name on it which she got last week.” : 

Joseph blushed. So did Salome, without know- 
ing why. 

“The barometer is falling,” he said, absently. 

“Nonsense of barometer! I make mine out of 
the winds and clouds, the flight of birds and the 
leaves of trees. These show as clearly as you 
can the state of the weather. When you come 
next week, nephew, you will require no sledge.” 

Joseph laughed. “It has served me well all 
winter, but I prefer my legs: they cost less 
money.” 

For though his wages had increased, he was 
still very economical. They laughed at the long 
account Joseph was beginning to keep with his 
banker. But the young fellow kept his own 
counsel over his own affairs. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tux clouds were low and the sky gray when 
Joseph, stick in hand, took, next Sunday, his way 
to the forester’s cottage. Streams long frozen 
came tumbling down the rocks or filtering through 
the ground; the murmur of waters was heard on 
every side. The snow was fast disappearing in 
the forest, but many times the road was blocked 
up by trunks of trees which the now freed tor- 
rents had torn up and brought with them down 
the mountain-side. Joseph tried to lift them 
away, so as to make an easier path for those who 
might follow him, But it was hard work. His 
bag slipped from his shoulder ; it was heavy, for, 
sledge or no sledge, he could not forget Salome’s 
commission. Very tired and breathless was he 
when he reached his uncle’s door. 

Salome stood there alone. “ Father is gone to 
the forest. He is troubled at the rapid melting 
of the-snow. Sometimes our stream overflows 
its banks, and does a deal of harm.” 

Joseph had spent many an hour by the brook- 
side gathering flowers or catching trout. It had 
never occurred to him that it could do any harm— 
the innocent little stream ! 

“The sky is not brilliant to-day, and the ground 
is well soaked with rain. Still, I think you could 
walk easily, Salome, if you will lean sometimes 
on me. Shall we start and go and look after 
your father? I own I shall be rather interested 
to see that pretty, merry little rivulet in a fury.” 

Salome did laugh. ‘ Accidents happen some- 
times,” said she, gravely, and agreed at once to 
Joseph’s proposal. Young and strong, steady- 
headed, sure-footed, she had no fear, except for 
her father. 

“But if we meet him, and you take his gun, 
and give him your arm, he will come safely home, 
in spite of this horrible weather.” 

So chatting, the two cousins went merrily on. 
Joseph had got into the habit of telling Salome 
all his cares, which his mother was too old and 
too infirm to be troubled with, and she in her turn 
had many things to say to him which she never 
said to her father. They spoke of present and 
future unhesitatingly, but the past was always 
a sealed book with them. 

They reached the stream without finding the 
old man. There Joseph stopped, horrified at the 
change. It was not a rivulet at all, but a foam- 
ing, roaring torrent, pouring down from the mount- 
ain-side, 

“For the love of God, let us hurry on!” cried 
Salome. “Close by is a ruined house, with a cot- 
tage built against it. If the stream sweeps it 
away, everybody will be drowned.” 

Joseph seized Salome’s hand, and they both 
ran as fast as they could. The noise of the wa- 
ters and the occasional crash of falling trees 
almost deafened them, but. above it.all Salome 
thought she heard cries of distress, She leaped 
from stone to stone, her long hair floating behind 
her. Joseph’s eyes followed her with admiration. 

“ Never did I see a woman so strong and brave 
as this gentle cousin Salome.” 

Arrived at the abandoned house, with the little 
cottage clinging to its wall, they found it already 
half destroyed by the violence of the flood. A 
woman stood at the window, with a child in her 
arms, and just opposite, on the further shore, stood 
the old forester, gun in hand, making signs to her 
that he would try to swim across, 

Father Dominic used to say of quiet Joseph, 
“He has milk in his veins instead of blood,” but 
it did not seem so now. He called out to the be- 
wildered woman with a strong, clear voice, ac- 
customed to be obeyed, and she did obey. She 
rushed out of her cottage, with the child in her 
arms, and that instant the old wall fell upon it with 
acrash. She had only just escaped death, and 
her shrieks of terror rang through all the noise 
of the forest. 

“Salome,” said Joseph, “hold your father fast. 
Don’t let him take off his clothes; it would be 
useless ; he could not breast the stream. I can.” 
And he was gone, 


Salome fell on her knees upon the bank. Her 
father stood by her, shouting out adyices to the 
brave fellow, who was already fighting with the 
torrent. 

““Mind those branches. That round stone is 
not firm. There is a hole in the bed of the 
stream, where the current is always rapid. Brave 
lad! he guesses what he can’t know. That stu- 
pid woman! She clings to him; she will hinder 
his getting ashore.” 

But Joseph’s feet were firm on shore. He was 
able to make a sign to Salome that he would go 
straight home with the woman and child. 

“Let us hurry home, and see that there is 
food, fire, and wine,” cried Salome, but her father 
lingered. 

“Tf I had been only ten years younger! . Then 
a lad brought up in a town could not have shown 
me how to save a woman and child.” 

Meantime Joseph, carrying the child and help- 
ing the woman, had sneceeded in getting home 
first. He had not changed his clothes, but he 
had made up the fire, placed the woman in father 
Dominic’s arm-chair, and wrapped the child in a 
rug, where it lay warming its little feet on the 
hearth, and smiling up at its preserver. 

Salome stood an instant to watch the pretty 
sight; then took the child in her arms. 

“Go, Joseph, get yourself dried in father’s 
room. You have done enough for one day. You 
will be ill yourself.” 

“Then will you nurse me ?” and he took her 
hand. 

“ Anything you like, if you will only go and 
change your clothes.” 


Some months after Joseph and Salome were 
walking along the banks of the stream. It was 
Sunday, and the little waves seemed singing a 
Sunday psalm, 

“ What a transformation,” said Salome, “ since 
the day when you saved that poor woman and her 
child! How contented she is now! This stream 
is not more changed than her life, poor soul! 
Thanks to you.” 

“ And our life too,” said Joseph, tenderly. 

“Yes,” answered Salome, pressing her hus- 
band’s arm, “our storms are past, the stream 
flows peacefully on. I understood to-day that 
one may yet be happy.” 

“T understood it a little before you did, per- 
haps,” said Joseph, smiling. 

THE END. 


ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Virarnta.—Get some olive-colored French bunting 
for making a basque and over-skirt for a skirt like the 
sample of silk you send. Make with flounces up the 
side, and pointed apron over-skirt draped so high that 
it will show all the flounces, Have a shirred basque 
of the wool goods. . 

8. B.—Read about white dresses in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No, 28, Vol. XIV. The blue cashmere 
should be similarly made, and trimmed with white 
Spanish Jace. Surplice throat and elbow sleeves is the 
prettiest style for such a dress, 

Evta.—Wraps are not worn here in ball-rooms, and 
only négligé wraps of chuddah, or of crocheted wool, 
or of Spanish lace, are used for summer evenings. 
You might have white camel’s-hair made in a Mother 
Hubbard mantle of medium size—not a cloak ; line it 
with thin silk, and trim it with frills of Spanish lace, 
In the winter you could add a red plush lining, or else 
one of wadded satin. 

K. B. M.—For the black Surah silk for a lady in 
mourning use only the Surah. Have two pleatings 
finely laid and twenty inches deep across the front 
and sides, allowing only the lower one to go all around. 
Then sew a wrinkled apron to the top of the upper 
pleating, turn it up to the belt, and have full drapery 
behind—very bouffant and very long, yet very slender. 
Then have a simple basque with a pleated scarf on the 
neck, and also on the wrists, 

H. R.—There is no help for the glazed look that 
now ruins many silks. You can send the dress to the 
best French scourers, and they will tell you that they 
can remove it, but not permanently, as it is caused by 
some ingredient in the silk, and though removed en- 
tirely it will re-appear. It has become a risk to buy 
black silks on account of this ugly glaze, and there is 
no test that applies to all brands, though rubbing a 
sample of the silk between the thumb and finger often 
brings to view the shiny look at once. 

New Sussorter.—Miss Braddon’s novel, Barbara, 
was first called “‘ Splendid Misery,” and was published 
in the Bazar under that title.—Get olive or else porce- 
lain blue for your summer and fall silk, and trim it 
with Spanish lace and shirring of the same. 

M. W. Y.—There are places here where you can have 
your dress nicely cleaned without ripping it, but we 
do not advise coloring silks, as there is always great 
risk in it, and dyed silk is apt to be flimsy. 

A. C.—A Cheviot wool travelling cloak with square 
sleeves, and, if you like, some gathers about the neck, 
is what you want for a wrap that will protect your 
dress as well as be warm. 

Oxy Sussoriser.—Do not make the front of basqnes 
too long if you do not want them to turn up. When 
fitting them, have the wearer sit down, and see if the 
change of position affects the garment, Then put 
some leads in the facing on the edge to hold them in 

lace. 
r M. D.—The stitching and darker blue ribbon will 
trim your pretty flannel stylishly. 

Winrer.—It is entirely too early to decide about 
your velvet dress for next winter. The waists with 
bias fronts have the back straight. Have your entire 
dress of heliotrope silk, and make with a shirred 
basque and Greek over-ekirt, and put pleated flounces 
on the lower skirt. 

Epna.—Make your silk with a round waist, fichu, and 
asash; then have a pleated skirt and apron over-skirt, 
Trim it with white Spanish lace. You will have a 
pretty little dress for nice occasions, though rather 
gay for church. 

Biaok-£yEep Susan.—Widows wear their crape veils 
folded backward on their bonnets in summer, or else 
thrown hack entirely. Black lace mitts are not worn 
in deep mourning; use instead black undressed kid 
gloves, or else silk or black lisle-thread. White crépe 
lisse crimped or finely pleated is worn around the 
neck inside black crape frills. White sheer organdy 
collars turned down and widely hemmed, with cuffs 
to match, are also suitable. 3 
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Rug-weaving by Hand.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 500. 


Amone the various kinds of Oriental work which 
have ao gained popularity, is the hand-weaving il- 
lustrated in Figs. 1-4, by means of which the costly 
Ushak and Smyrna rugs can be closely imitated with 
comparatively little trouble. Fig. 1 shows the frame 
which is required for the work, and which can be 
made by any carpenter. A strip of linen Java canvas 
or of sail-cloth (f) is tacked along each of the bars a 
and a’, and ends of fine but strong twine are drawn 
through the strip on the bar marked a; the ends of 
twine are cut double the length of the rug to be wov- 
en, and are fastened at regular intervals in the man- 
ner shown in Fig. 2, each two threads occupying about 
one-fifth of an inch of space. The threads are tempo- 
rarily wound on the bar a by turning the disk b on the 
end of it, to allow of the ends being knotted on the 
canvas on @’ in the manner shown in Fig. 2; but be- 
fore the ends are fastened, they are drawn in regular 
order through a strip of canvas (g), which can be moved 
up or down, and serves to keep the threads from be- 
coming confused during the work. The threads are 
then wound on the bar a’ by turning the disk b’. The 
work is begun by working in the first row of the woof 
in the manner = Bat in fig. 2; this forms the upper 
edge of Fig. 8. A curved packing needle is used for 
the purpose, and is threaded with two or three threads 
of strong coarse knitting cotton, or of hemp cord 
which is not firmly twisted. The first row of wool 
tufts is next knotted in; for this part of the work, if 
a very soft rug is desired, eightfold zephyr wool is 
used ; but for rugs that are expected to bear hard 
usage, coarse three-thread woollen yarn is a better 
choice. Fig. 4 shows the manner of knotting in the 
woollen thread ; the left end is drawn out as far as the 
tufts are to be high, which is about three-eighths of 
an inch. After the wool is knotted in in the direction 
indicated by the arrow, and drawn up, it is cut off even 
with the left end of the tuft, and the knot is pushed, 
but not too closely, up to the woof. After the first 
row of tufts, the second row of the woof is worked in, 
and the work is continued in this manner, working in 
the tufts and the woof in alternate rows. Any design 
in symbols can be woven into the rug, each symbol 
being represented by a tuft. Fig. 3 gives a design for 
a border. One of the chief conditions to success is 
that the wool be of even thickness throughout; and 
another, that neither the wool nor the woof be drawn 
too tight, as otherwise the work will be puckered and 
uneven ; this is partly prevented by strong wire rods 
(din Fig. 1), which are attached by one aad on the in- 
ner sides of the frame, and around which the woof is 
carried as it is brought to and fro. When part of the 
work is completed, it is wound about the bar a, releas- 
ing the warp from a’, 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


For nervous debility, enfeebled digestion, etc. Pam- 
peice faa poor Chemical Works, Providence, 
.—[Adv. 


GOOD BABIES. 
Tis a jolly day from East to West, 
For children thrive, and mothers rest, 
The darling girls all named Victoria, 
And with the boys, they have Castoria. 
It is a fact, there is no “may be,” 
A mother’s milk can’t save the baby, 
While sweet Castoria digests their food, 
Gives them health and makes them good.—[Adv.] 


Do not use chalk or magnesia, or any prepara- 
tion containing those articles, as they will ruin 
your skin, Use Riker’s American Face Powder, 
containing no injurious ingredient. Warranted 
to stand every test. 25c. per box. Those who 
prefer a liquid preparation will find Riker’s Cream 
of Roses the most satisfactory article they can 
use.—[ Com.] 


ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
weg 5 Can be eaten by ig “a without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers, 


Royat. Baxine Powper Co., New York. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Psepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1" Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris, 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Drnggists. 
75 cents the box. 
NEW. YORK- SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies. and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
‘ BEATTY’S ORGANS, 18 useful cr gal 5 sets reeds, 
only $65. Pianos, $126 up. 6 Illus. 
g. Erez, Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J, 


Sprains, Burns, Sunburns, Bruises, Soreness, 
Insect Bites, Ivy Poisoning, Boils, 
Old Sores, &c. 


THE WONDER OF HEALING. 


For Hemorrhages it|It is the Ladies’ 
is the greatest stuunch- Friend. — All female 
er of bleeding in exist- complaints yield to its 


ence, wondrous power. 
For Burns, Scalds, For Ulcers, Old Sores, 
Wounds, Bruises, or Open Wounds, its 


action upon these is 
most remarkable. The 
most obstinate cases are 
cured. 
Toothache,Faceache, 
Bites of Insects,Sore 
Feet, and all diseases of 
gans is simply marvel-| #0 Inflammatory charac- 
ous. It can’ be used | ter, are certainly cured 


without theslightestfear | >Y 
of harm, POND’S EXTRACT. 


The attention of 


Tourists and Travellers 


Is especially directed to the ane rtance of providing 
themselves with a supply of POND’S EXTRACT. It 
is invaluable in case of accidents, sick headache, &c. 


CAUTION.—POND’S EXTRACT has been imi- 
tated. The genuine has the words ** POND’S EX- 
TRACT”? blown in the glass, and our picture trade- 
mark on surrounding buff wrapper. None other is gen- 
uine, Always insist on having POND’S EXTRACT. 
Take no other preparation. It is never sold in bulk, or 
by measure, 


tc” Our New Pamrurer, with History or our 
Preparations, Sent FREE on arputoation TO 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
14 West 14th Street, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 

Dorchester, Mass. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 
Fine White French Chir 


and Sprains, it is un- 
equalled—stopping pain 
and healing in a mar- 
vellous manner. 


For Inflamed and 
Sore Eyes.—lts effect 
upon these delicate or- 
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Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 00; white........... 3.25. 
8, 100 pieces, 14.00 
3.00 


Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 
C.L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C.0.D, or P.O. Money Order, 


THE ROVALT>ARTILLERY 


= ea wm \ 
JEFFERIE 
Our Complete Set for $10. 


Cannot be equalled in this country, 


Jefferie’s Best IMPORTED SETS, $20, 
$25, $30, $35, $40, and $50. 

Our superior Match Tennis Ball, felt covered and 
cemented, per dozen, by mail, $5. All leading clubs 
that tgs Steg this ball a trial pronounce it supe- 
rior in firmness, and without the lumpy 
defect of the English ball. Send stamp tor 
catalogue. PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 

124 & 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


: @ (RECLINING) 


Does not soil 
10 cents. Sold 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3 and Ib., labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 
Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


The Howard Manufacturing Co., 
No. 364 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 


THE 


ANTI-TANGLE ATTACHMENT 


KNITTING: 


COTTON 


Has won popular favor and may be found 
in all the large cities. 


FOR SALE BY - 


Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions, 


FARM FESTIVALS. 


By Wit Carterton, Author of “Farm Ballads,” 
“Farm Legends,” and “Centennial Rhymes.” 
With numerous characteristic Illustrations. 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50. 


There is in his poetry a fidelity to nature that de- 
serves the highest praise. He does not describe to 
ns his dramatis persone, but he places them before 
us, and they tell their own story. * ** Mr. Carleton is, 
in his way, as truly a creator of character as. Robert 
Browning, and we recognize in him not only the 
genins which creates, but the art which exhibits his 
creations with a skill that commands our attention. 
—WN. Y. Times. 

His ballads are genuine transcripts of nature, ad- 
mirable genre pictures from life. They exhibit an 
originality of conception and power of execution 
which eutitle the author to claim rank as a master in 
this fleld of poetic literature.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

Mr. Carleton’s work is honest and faithful and 
graphic.—N. Y. Independent. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tar" Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Ts a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
TEETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has § 


a beneficial effect on the TEETH and GuUMs. 
Impure Breatu, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 


use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists. 


to beaut 


It has been chemical 


every instance it has 
tiful, 


A 
bur Lateoe Beau voursd 
Wits LOVELY success, 


is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan 
time in procuring and applying 


LATIRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will as obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirel 
y analyzed by the Board. of Health of New Yor! 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
iven entire satisfaction. 
ve LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
ful efficacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 88 John Street, N. Y. 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 


harmless. 
City, and 


Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 


SOMETHING NEW: 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE” 


FRONT PIECE, 
THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


It fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both young and old. 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, they cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the h will deceive 
the eye of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 

Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
brown at the-Beautifying Parlors, now open. 

A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on hand. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. 0, D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS. 


GOOD BOOKS 
SUMMER READING. 


BEN-HUR. A Tale ofthe Christ. By Lew. Wauraog, 
Author of “The Fair God.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. A Novel. 
James, Jr. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


DAISY MILLER: a Stndy. By Henry James, Jr. 
32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By Henry James, 
dr. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY AND A 
BUNDLE OF LETTERS. By Henry James, Jr. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. : 


THE STORY OF HELEN TROY. A Novel. By the 
Author of ‘ Golden-Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


GOLDEN-ROD. An Idyl of Mount Desert. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


By Henry 


By Grorer H. Herworrs, Author of “Star- 
board and Port,” &. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


STARBOARD AND PORT: the “Nettie” Along 
Shore. A Summer’s Yacht Cruise along the Coasts 
of Maine nud Labrador. By Groner H. Herworru. 
Tilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE. Villages and Vil- 
lage Life, with Hints for their Improvement. By 
an Hitiyer Eereston. Post svo, Cloth, 

5. 


CAPE COD AND ALL ALONG SHORE: Stories. 
By Cuaxuces Norvuorr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


SUNRISE. A Story of These Times. By Wittiam 
Buiaox. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


WHITE WINGS. A Yachting Romance. By Wr1- 
t1aM Back. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The 
Boy Travellers iu the Far East.” Copiously Ilus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 


WHO WAS PAUL GRAYSON? By Joun Hanser- 


ron, Author of “Helen’s Babies,” &c. Il] <9 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $100.” ustrate 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER, AND OTHER TALES AND 
SKETCHES. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 95, 


OUR VILLAGE. Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Mary Russi. Mirrorp. 82mo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


GEORGE BAILEY. A Tule of New York Mercantile 
Life. By Oiver Ocpuoy. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING. Glimpses of Amer- 
ican Nataral History. By Ernesr Ingxrsou.. II- 
Justrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, Places, and Opin- 
ions). By Anna E. Dickinson, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE CANOE AND THE FLYING PROA;; or, Che 
Cruising and Safe Sailing. By W.L. Atpen. Wik 
Illustrations. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, eects, 


SSEX IDYL.. By Cuzmenrina B; 
ss 25 ceuts; Cloth, 40 cents, LAOK. 82mo, 


{DER THE TREES. By Rey, § 
1 eginnd D.D. Crown Sve, Cloth, $2 oo av 


LOTUS EATING. A Summer Book. By Grorce 


Wriitam Curtis. Tilustrated from Desion " 
sett. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, gus by Ken 


I GO A-FISHING. By Wiittam ©. Prrwe. Crown 
8yo, Cloth, $2 50. 


RY ANBRLEY. A Yorkshire Tale, vi 
a Hee 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, By R. D. 


HISTORY OF A MOUNTAIN. By k . 
ie Author of “The Earth,” “The Ocean” sl 
Translated from the French by Bertha Ness aud 
John Lillie. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


MORAL PIRATES. By W. L. Arpen. 
a. 16ino, Cloth, $1 00. DEN. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tz Hanrer & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


ee 
CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway; opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


EEDLEWORK and 
rE Fousehold Decoration. Bey weery, 
Catalogue. Established 1857, Send 


Tllus- 


AUGUST 6, 1881. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


511 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 


_ REDUCTIONS 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


WE SHALL TAKE STOCK THREE WEEKS 
HENCE, and ARE NOW OFFERING OUR LARGE 
STOCK OF 


Dry Goods and Faney Goods 


FOR SUMMER WEAR, AT LOWEST POSSIBLE 
PRIOES, THAT WE MAY NOT HAVE TO CARRY 
THEM UNTIL ANOTHER SEASON. 

SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATA 
LOGUE. MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND 


CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


» “WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
. lady’s toilet is'due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG=LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beanty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of ERS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street. 


BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
7p CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 

Recommended by our best 


a pareve as not injurious to 


b°) ealth. For sale by Chicago 
be, RN Sis Corset Co.,67 WashingtonSt., 
ARRANTED Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 


* MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


BEAUTY IN DRESS, 


By MISS OAKEY. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 


This little book, written by one whose training In 
art has cansed her to find contemporaneous humanity 
often a lees beautiful panorama than it need be, from 
its lack of knowledye how not to destroy the beauti- 
ful gifts of nature, is an earnest effort to prove that 
the fit clothing of the individual is not a matter of 
caprice, but may be based upon detinite laws of form 
and color; that it does not depend upon elaboration 
or expense, but upon good taste and knowledge— 
upon its harmony with the surroundings and needs 
of the individual.—Eztract from Introduction, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Gar~ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Kinney, RT ; 


The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 


This combined action gi ves it wonderful 
power to cure ail diseases. 


Why Are We Sic 
SS —SS ES EEE 

Because we allow these great organs to be- 
come clogged or torpid, and poisonous hu- 
mors are therefore forced into the blood 
that should be expelled naturally. 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne, 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 
by causing free action of these organs a 
P arestoring their power to throw off disease. 
Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, = ror 
Y Why frightened over disordered Kidneys 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
: Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
A health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and} 
One package will make six qtsof Medicine. 
Get tt of your Druggist, he will order é rs 
& Jor you. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & G0., Proprietors, 
{ (Will send post paid.) Burliugton, Vt. 


4! 
$55.66 


Agents? profit per Week. Wil 
rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
. G. Riveout & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatietr & Co. ,Portland,Maine. 


$66 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 


ELEGANT SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


SILKS AND SATINS. A_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
= oo = 
DRESs GOODS. oO VB BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 


o FANCY Goons. 
DOM Lstl cs. 7? oO Unprew RAR 
ais. > a G —* 
LINENS. Q~ O LACES. 
O Go 
Oo a} 
Oo oO 
Oo O 
x x 


| 
Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 


| 
| New York City. 
| 


x x 
oO | 
ae) O 
O oO 
Oo Q 
SHOES. 0 O Curery. 
oe hi 
Upunorstery,. () O CROCKERY. 


aie oO Oo T* 
FURNITURE. OQ (0 GLASSWARE. 
= a oO as 
LACE CURTAINS. Q_A_O REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &. \/HOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 


Mail Order Department a specialty ; prompt atten- 
* tion to all requests. 


Unegualled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JONES JONES 


8th Avenue 
and 19th St. 


N fi 
heal, 
TTT 
rn 
The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
incomparable Aliment forthe Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 
A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 


a Se ee 
eS justly celebrated Dietetic Pre eration, is, 


in composition, pret peny, the GLUTEN de- 

rived om the WHITE WINTER FLINT 

WHEAT CEREAL, a sold extract, the inven- 
tion of an eminent Chemist. It has not only been 
highly recommended but certified to by a large 
number of Chemists and Physicians--representing 
a very high degree of medical science--as the 
SAFEST, OST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 
FOOD FOR THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION 
OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, and for Mothers 
lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or 

vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition-- 
That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Blood. 
That which Is easy of Digestion=~-never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders incidental to childhood. 

And, while it would be difficult to conceive of 
anything in Food or Dessert more Creamy or de- 
licious, or more Nourishing and Strengthening as 
an aliment in_ Fevers, Lnmarreg Complaints; 


Dyspepsia and General Debility, its re Medicina 
Excellence in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 
Dysentery, Chronic Diarrhoea and Cholera 
infantum, 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 


OF THE 


ED STATE? 


UNIT 


Lusrary or Coneress, \ 
Coryrigur Orrior, WASHINGTON, 

To wit: Be 1v Rememuenrn, that on the 22d day of 
June, Anno Domini 1881, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 
decensed, of New York, have deposited in this Office 
the titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which 
are in the following words, to wit. 

AGNES. A Franconia Story. 

the Rollo Books. 

CAROLINE. A Franconia Story. 

of the Rollo Books. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


By the Author of 
By the Author 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for 
the further terms of fourteen years from the expira- 
tion of their respective copyrights. 


FREE T0 YOU! 


In order to introduce our goods, we will make to every reader 
of this periodical a Valuable Present of Six Perforated 
Card Board Mottoes, very pretty and useful for working with 
worsted or silk into book-marks or other souvenirs. Remember, 
this is a bona-fide free gift, and will cost you nothing. Send your 
address upon a postal card, and the mottoes will be sent you by 
return mail, freeofcharge. We shall also send you a catalogue 
ofour goods, bet you need feel under no obligations to buy unless 

‘ou desire. Address, F. M. LUPTON, 27 Park Place, 
Yew York. 


$5 (0 $20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


PURE SUGAR. 


By a recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as g/ucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘‘ New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refinezs of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do inaintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows: 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syruss are absolutely unadulterated 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their grocer, 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 
whole barrels, 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 


HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 
DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO. 


117 WALL STREET, New York. ~y 


WALTER BUHL & CO,, 


109 WOODWARD AVE., 
DETROIT, MICH., 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques and 
Dolmans, Mink Cloaks, 
Silk and Satin Fur-Lined 
Garments, Gentlemen’s 

Fur Caps and Gloves. 


)SEE THAT EVERY ARTICLE 
IS MARKED 


WALTER BUHL & CO. 


4 UE 


DETROIT, MICH. 


For Toilet, Bath, and Nursery. 
Ladies are delighted with it. 
WHY? IT SUPPRESSES ALL UN- 


POWDER PLEASANT ODORS RESULTING 
*| FROM PROFUSE PERSPIRATION. 


It CURES Mosquito Bites. No other preparation 
like it. Now is the time to use it. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price—50 cents per box. Address 
WHITTEMORE & CO.; Clinton, Conn 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year... +s rcoee.+.$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year . - 400 
HARPER’S. BAZAR, One Year...we--ssecenwwe 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number, Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrrer & Brorurrs. 


titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
7 YOUR NAMEsiYecarasl0¢ 
Agent’s Complete Sample Book,26c. Great variety 
Address STEVENS BROS.. Box 22, Northford, Ct. 
Can secure permanent employment 
Free, Address Quecn City Suspender Oe Cincinnati,O. 


will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 
New styles, by best artists: Bouquets, Birds, Gold 
Advertising and Bevel-Edge Cards, Lowest prices to dealers 
Lady Agents with good salary selling Queen City 
$72 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
' 


t@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising tbe 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 

Chromos, Landscapes, Water Scenes,etc.—no two alike. 

and printers, 100 Samples Fancy Advertising Cards, 0c. 
Skirt and Stocking Supporters, etc. Sample outfit 

Outfitfree. Address Trvr & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
OF NEW BOOKS 


Tz 

TO-DAY IN AMERICA. Studies for the Old World 

and the New. By Joxsepu Hatron, 4to, Paper, 
20 cents. I 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monovge D. Conway. 

Illustrated. 12m, Cloth, $1 90. 
III. 

FARM FESTIVALS. By Wow. Canceroy, Author 
of “Farin Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” and ‘Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
Tiustrations, Uniform with ‘Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends” 8yvo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. iv 


Sri IN DRESS. By Miss Oaxgy. 16mo, Cloth, 
1 00. 
Vv. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT, Harper's American Editions. In bre- 
vier type. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 45 
cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 ceuta. 

Vi. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Louis XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) From 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M.G. PaLain. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents, Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 

VIL. 

UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 
trasted with its Earlier and Later History; being the 
Cunningham Lectures for 1880. By Joun Cairns, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 
ology and Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

Vit. 


HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BR'TISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eprs Sarcrnt. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 

XI. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE.BOOK FOR 1881, 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Earope and 
the East; being a Guide through Great Britain and 


Trelund, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 


W. Pensroke Ferriper. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (1SS1). In Three Volumes, 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume. 
Vou. 1.—Great Britair, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Vor. I.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vou. I].—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
x. s 
HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 
The Young Nimrods in North America) A Book 
for Boys. “By Tuomas W. Kyox, Author of “The 
Boy Travellers in the Far Bast.” Copiously Ilus- 
trated. svo, Cloth, $2 00. 
1X. 
THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies ia America. 
By Henry Cauor Loner. 8vo, Half Leather, $8 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHKD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Beautifui Wretch: a Brighton Story. By Wit- 
LiaM Biack. With 0& Illustrations. cents. 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Anthor of “ Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


{2% By Groner H. Hepwortu. $1 00, 

An Ocean Free-Laneé. By ¥ W. Crank Russe. 20 cts. 
A Costly Heritage. By Autor O'HaNLon. 20 centa. 
Visited on the Children. ‘By Tuxo.Girr 20 cents. 


At the Seaside, aud other Stories. By Mary Crow 
Hay. 15 cents. , fee 


A Child of Nature. By Rosgerr Bucuanan. 15 cents. 


ay First Offer, and other Stories. By Magy Cror 
ay, 15 cents, 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. By Water Besant and 
James Riok, 20 cents __ 


The Miller's Daughter. By Anne Brae. 20 cents. 


Who wes Paul Grayson?, By Joun Hausegron. II- 
lustrated. $1 00. 


em Harrrkr & Brorunns will send any of the above 
woorks by matl, postage prepard, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


C2” Hanere’s Caratoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanrps. 


Y. 


Edson Electro-Magnetic Garter 
CURES NEURALGIC PAINS, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
CRAMPS,etc. DeveLors the LEG, 
ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, adds MaKVELLOUVS 
GRACE AND KLASTICITY TO THE 
STEP, and puts an end to ILi- 
Suaren and Dwarrep Lotss. 
Substantially made of best Sink, 
Satis on Corton WEBBING, Beau- 
tiful in appearance. 
PRICES: One inch, all Sitk or 
Satin, French Elastic Webbing 
usual colors), Ladies’ , $1.50; 
{ien's, $2 © Misses’, $1; Chil- 
@ren’s (very soft and elastic), 75 
cents, English Elastic Cotton 
Webbing (one inch wide), La- 
dies’, $1 jen’s, $1.25 5 Misses’, 
75 cents, Seut-to any at 
t-paid, on receipt of Poste! 
seats Order or Registered Let- 
ter, Send for circular. LONDON 
ELECTRIC FABRIC CO., 144 
DuaneSt., N.Y. P.O. Box 4048 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. 


_—— 


Mme. GURNEY & Co., 
6 East 14th Street, N, W., 
Importers of materials for HONITON and POINT 
LACE MAKING, ARRASENE, and all materials for 


Kensington Art Needlework, “How to 
Make Lace,” 50c. Pattern Book, 25c. 


3( LOVELY Moss-Rose & Ass’t. Chromo Cards, 
name on, 0c. A 82-col. story paper Free with 
every order. AmEnioan Carn Co., West Haven, Conn. 


z 
This is the meii/, 
And this the cye, 
Which made i soldier tarry 
As he was passing by, » 


FACETIZA, 


A man met a friend from the coun- 
try on the street. 

“How do you come on ?” exclaim- 
ed the former. ‘* When I last heard 
of you you had a lawsuit on hand 
with Tom Smith about a fine horse, 
How did that end?” 

““T won it. I completely got away 
with Tom, You see, the justice was 
the most honest man in the world; 
so I wrote him a note asking him to 
accept the inclosed five-dollar bill.” 

“T should think the judge would 
have ruled against you for trying to 
bribe him.” 

“So he would if I had not been 
careful to sign Tom Smith’s name 
instead of my own.” 

aes 

An industrious tradesman having 
taken a new - apteweged awoke him 
at a very early hour on the first 
morning by calling out that the 
family were sitting down to table. 
“Thank you,” said the boy, as he 
turned over in the bed to adjust him- 
self for a new nap—‘ thank you, I 
never eat auything during the night.” 

— 

A Sroon—aAn article that meets a 

lady's lips without kissing them, 


— > 


Time 1s Monny.—Of course it is, 
or how could you “spend an even- 


ing?” 
———_— 


A curious-looking meditative man 
was roaming through an anatomical 
museum, and came across the skel- 
eton of a donkey. ‘ Ah,” he said, 
sotto voce, in reverential awe, as he 
carefully adjusted his green specta- 
cles on his nose, “we are indeed 
fearfully and wonderfully made !” 

——_>__—_ 


You can not cultivate a man’s ac- 
quaintance by continually harrow- 
ing his feelings. 

———_——.—_— 

How To ne AGREEABLE.—Call upon 
people out of season; upon business 
people especially in business hours, 
for a long friendly chat on things in 
general. Stop pecple in the street if 
they appear to be in’a hurry; if they 
are not in the latest cut and newest 
| ites 8 fay you thought . your 

riend was going to the tailor’s.” Al- 
ways assist the teller in the midst of 
a story or a statement. Come in 
late to church, or the concert, or to 
dinner. Always laugh in the wrong 
place, or about a minute too soon. 


dote that comes as near as possible to some unpleasant 
circumstance in the family affairs of a person present. 
If at a loss for conversation, the small-pox or drainage 
will fill up the gap, 
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V. 
She cried, ‘’Tis. he ! 
| Away I'll row!” 
(But.in he 
careless, you know.) 


| VI. 
She broke a pin, 
And then fell in, 


But was rescued by her 
he-row. 


Tell some anec- 


He pleaded her to marry, 

But she said, with a sigh, 

“You're much too airy, 

You fellows in the mll-eye-tarry.” | 


r excitement she was 


III. 


a term; 


THE STORY OF A SOLDIER BRAVE AND HIS TRUE-LOVE, 


The following incident occurred at the recent Bag- 
shot bazar in England. 
he fancied a certain article exposed for sale at one of 
the stalls, and he was certain he fancied the lady who 


A young gentleman thought 


presided at the stall. *He remarked, therefore, that he 


thought that particular article 
very pretty. 

The lady said, “ Yes, it is very 
pretty. My mother sent it.” 

“Ah, really?” pursued the 
young gentleman, determined 
to discover the name of. the 
owner of the eyes that had be- 
witched him—‘ really? ~~ Let 
me see—I think; 1 have. met 
your mother. Her name is—’ 

“The Queen !” answered the 
lady. 

The young gentleman did not 
wait for the last train from Bag- 


shot. 
a 


“Mr. Boatman,” said a timid 
woman to the ferryman who 
was rowing ber across a river, 
“are people ever Jost in this 
river?” . 

“Oh no, ma'am,” he replied ; 
“we always finds ‘em again 
within a day or so.” 

“oekaki 

A Lazy Coox—One that * frit. 
ters” away her time, 4 

pei a 4 Mee cams 

A Sexsvy Ocouration — The 


florist’s. ° 


“T wish to ask the Court,” 
said a facetious barrister, who 
had been called to testify as an 
expert, “if'I am compelled to 
come into this case, in.which I 
have no personal interest, and 
give a legal opinion for noth- 
ng?” 


He used a great big D, 
And was discouraged for 


In fact, turned his back on the 
| maiden so firm, 


| 


“Yes, yes, certainly,” replied ; 


the mild-mannered judge; “ give 


it for what it is worth.” 


re~ ; Dr. Goodall, Provost of Eton, was con- 
; : gratulated bya young lady on being made 
a canon of Westminster, and she asked 
him to give a ball in the vacation. As 
she did 80, she archly tapped ‘his wi 
with her fan, and the powder was puffe 
out. “There, my dear,” said the doctor, 
“you see that, although you can readily 
get powder out. of the canon, you can 
not so easily get the ball.” | 
pa RSE 
“Here, James, take these two cakes, 
and give the smaller one to your little 
brother.” 3 
James examines the cakes carefully, 
appears undecided, and finally takes a 
heroic bite out of one.of them, which he 
passes over to his brother, with the re- 
mark, “ There, Tommy, I’ve made you a’ 
smaller one—they were of the same size.” 
a eae 
Rab, a village worthy, leading a white 
horsé@,is accosted by a wag. 
Wace (anxiously). ‘ Man, Rab, sharely 
er horse is no weel? It’s awfu’ white 
in the face.” 
Raw (stuttering). ‘‘I-f-£ your he-he-~ 
heed had been as long in a hal-hal-halter, 
ye’d_be-be-been wh-white in the face 


tae!” 
< —— 


A subscriber,asks if we can recom- 
mend a cheap and popular watering- 
place. Certainly. Just let us know 
where it is, and we'll recommend it. 
That’s the kind we approve of, 

eas IES 

A very quick and clever child made an 
observation to her governess the other 
day which had a great deal of truth in it. 

| “How is it, my dear,” inquired the 
| lady, ‘that you do not understand this 
simple thing ?” 

“*I do not know, indeed,” she answer- 
ed, with a perplexed look ; “ but I some- 

| | times thin have so many things to 
mur A ; learn that I have not time to under- 
stand.” 
IV. EES 
But then, said he, “7 | Why should not an absconding debtor 
Belong to a nation | be called a swindler ?—Because he is a 
- Who are noted for their D-/erm-I-nation. non est man, 
I'll wade in | 
agin } cl 
~ and win.” 


= 
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VIL. 


To. the shore they vow, 
And the brave man 

Made her heart tick 

4} With a palm-leaf fan. 


VIII. 


(Of course you see 

How. it will be.) 
She promised to marry her row-man— 
A conclusion quite rovw-man-tick. 


In a French. translation of Macbeth, the “‘ Hail, Mac- 
beth !” of the witches became ‘‘ Comment vous portez- 
vous, M. Macbeth ?” 


A Cincinnati paper says that the politest young man 
going is a resident of that city. He took off his hat to 
talk to a lady through the.telephone. 


SSS. 


Swe. 


are 


A TINGE OF ENVY. 


“It's easy to see, Jinny, she ain't used to good Close. Jist see how she carries her Pairasol.”” 
f > sf 
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Brocade Silk Evening Dress. 
MIUIS pale blue brocade silk dress consists of a 
trained trimmed skirt and a basque, which is 
pointed at the front, and extends into the drapery 


on the back. The basque 
is cut square at the front 
and back, and is edged at 
the neck and on the short 
sleeves with white lace. 
The foundation skirt is bor- 
dered on the bottom with a 
side-pleating of the mate- 
rial, and is covered on the 
front and side breadths 
from the hips down with 
lengthwise puffs of the bro- 
cade, and on the remaining 
part with the panier dra- 
pery, which is looped:at the 
top of the back, and them 
falls in straight folds tothe 
bottom, where it is fasten- 
ed on the skirt, 


Ornamental Hanging 
Baskets, etc. 


TP\URIFTY housekeepers 

ean utilize the ugly red 
flower-pots which served to 
hold their plants in winter 
by converting them into 
tasteful hanging baskets 
for their lawns and porch- 
es. Two large pots, of the 
ten-inch size, will make a 
handsome pair. Geta small 
brad-awl and gimlet of 
larger size, and a piece of 
small saw-blade, set in a 
handle (or improvise one 
by notching a large Bar- 
low knife-blade). Work 
holes in’ rows all around 
the pots (first softening 
them by soaking overnight), 
then with the saw holes 
half an inch wide are easily 
made. Give the surface two 
coats of stone-colored paint, 
then dust with sand in 
which mix diamond dust or 
“frosting”; or paint white, 
and dust with marble (or 
stone-cutters’ sand) mixed 
with frosting ; this will give 
a surface like stone or mar- 
ble, as may be desired, Cov- 
er the bottom of the first 
pot with drainage one inch 
deep, made of broken crock- 
ery, and if it is to be placed 
in the open air, and be stock- 
ed with shade-loving plants, 
place a wet sponge upon it, 
and cover with rich, light 
soil up to the first circle of 
holes, in which introduce 
euttings of  Lysimachia 
nummularia of both vari- 
eties ; cover again up to the 
next row of holes, in which 
insert Tradescantias (zebri- 
na, aquatica, vitata, vul- 
garis, and discolor); again 
cover, and in the third row 
put the eurious Saxifraga 
sarmentosa, which will soon 
make its way through the 
soil, and force its curious 
plants from every: crack 
and hole where they can 
find a place, then droop in 
long festoons and wool-like 
strands, with scores of the 
tiny plantlets and exquisite 
foliage hanging from each 
one; thus the pot, filled to 
the rim, is ready for the 
border, which is made by 
inserting four-inch cuttings 
of some woody water-plant, 
such as willow, which are 
pointed at one end, and 
have several buds, both for 
rooting and starting new 


growth of the latter, all must be cut off except- 
ing the one on the outside; thus in time a pro- 
jecting border of green is formed, which, as the 
sprays grow in length, droops downward, form. 


ing a most graceful and unique edging, 


BROCADE 


In the | beautiful basket. 


SILK EVENING DRESS, 


top a specimen of some rich-colored foliage plant, 
such as Coles (verschafeldtii) ov Achyranthes 
(indent), with Madeira, maurandia, and German 
ivy vines at the three suspensions, soon forms a 


By using various colors and 


TEN CENTS A COFY. 
$4.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


different plants, a number of baskets may be 
formed. 


Old bird-cages, too, may be made into charm- 


ing receptacles for plants, or into bird-houses, 
| For the former, line with green moss (the velvety 


kind from old tree ‘stumps 
being the best, as it will 
remain fresh and green 
during a whole season); in 
the seams between the 
blocks of moss insert pieces 
of the Sazifraga sarmen- 
tosa, and plant ground-ivy 
vines and any suitable 
creepers in the open top; 
then vines to cover each 
chain or other suspension. 
Tin eans of all sizcs away 
be utilized, by firs: thor- 
oughly serubbing; then, 
when dry, cover with a 
coat of brown or’ stone 
paint, or asphalt varnish, 
»upon which arrange a_bor- 
der, and designs with el ink- 
ers from a furnace or stove, 
or the roughest pieces of 
cork, fastening with aq ua- 
rium cement. The cind ers 
should be perfectly dry a: 1d 
clean, *and when touche -d 
up with brilliant colo 8 
(crimson, green, blue, yel- 
Jow neral- menial’ - 
ima ghnalen bas made 

somber, and 
mar varnish OF tien gun, 
the most elegant effects” 
are produced, made espe-~ 
cially rich by picking out 
the prominent parts with 
gold, silver, crimson, and 
other colored bronze pow- 
ders. When cork is used, 
varnish with copal, which 
will give the effect of rich 
carving. 


Edgings for Lingerie. 
Figs. 1 and 2, 

See illustrations on page 516, 

Fig. 1.—Rvsstan Brarp 
AND CrocuEet EpGine ror 
Lincerix. This edging is 
worked on a foundation of 
linen tape three-eighths of 
an inch wide, on the sides 
of which are. projecting 
loops, with medium crochet 
cotton in the following 
manner: Ist round.—>+ 9 
ch. (chain stitch), 1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) on the 4th of 
the 9 ch.; 7 ch., connecting 
the 4th of them to the fol- 
lowing 3d loop on one side 
of the braid, 1 sc. on the 
preceding sc., 5 ch., 1 se, 
on the preceding sc.;. re- 
peat from *, 2d round, 
—Going back over the st. 
(stitch) of the preceding 
round, work + 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the preceding sc., 7 ch., 
1 se. on the preceding sc., 
5 ch., 1 se. on the preced- 
ing sc., 1 sc. on the next 
ch. on which a se. was work- 
ed in the preceding round, 
3 ch., 1 se. on the next se. 
in the preceding round; re- 
peat from *%, and at the 
end of the round cut the 
thread and secure the end. 
3d round.—>* 1 se. around 
the next 5 ch, in the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch., 2 de. 
(double crochet) separated 
by 5 ch. around the follow- 
ing 7 ch.; 3 ch., 1 se, around 
the next 5 ch.; repeat from 
*. 4th round.—-x 2 sc. 
around the next 3° ch. in 
the preceding round, 1 se. 
around the next de., 5 se. 
around the following 5 ch. 


~ 


~, 
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1 se. around the next de., 2 se. around the follow- 
ing 8 ch., 1 sc. around the vein between the next 
and the following se. ; repeat from >. 5th round. 
—Work at the other edge of the braid alternate- 
ly 1 de.in the next loop and 1 ch. 

Fig. 2.—Crocuet EpGinc ror Cuttpren’s Dress- 
ks. This edging, which is suitable for trimming 
children’s dresses, is worked with medium écru 
crochet cotton, in crosswise rounds back and forth, 
on a foundation of 14 st. (stitch), in the following 
manner: 1st round.—Pass the next 6 st., 1 de. 
(double crochet) on the following st., twice alter- 
nately 1 ch. (chain stitch) and 1 de. on the fol- 
lowing 2d st., then 4 ch., 7 de. on the next 8 st. 
2d round.—4 ch., 1 de. on the following 2d de., 
twice alternately 1 ch. and 1 de. on the following 
2d st., 4 ch., 7 de. around the next 4 ch., 1 te. 
(treble crochet) around the next 4 ch. 38d-5th 
rounds.—W ork as in the preceding round, but at 
the close of the 4th round, instead of the te. work 
11 ch. and 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the following 6th 
st., and before beginning the 5th round work 11 
sc. on the 11 ch. in the 4th round. 6th round.— 
Work as in the 2d round; then 3 ch., 11 te. sep- 
arated by 8 ch. on the 11 sc., 3 ch., 1 sl. on that 
st. on which the last te. in the 2d round was work- 
ed. 7th round.—2 sl. on the next 2 of the ch. 
worked last, 1 ch., 1 picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 
1 se. on the first of them, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle ch. of the next 8, 10 times alternately 4 ch. 
and 1 se. on the middle ch. of the next 3, 2 sl. on 
the next 2 st., then work as in the 2d round, ob- 
serving the illustration. Continue to repeat the 
2d-7th rounds, connecting at every repetition the 
middle st. of the picot to the 3d of the last 4 ch. 
of the 7th round in the preceding pattern figure. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“TORY TYLER.” 


No. G2 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLY, éssued 
August 2, will contain the opening chapter of a 
new serial story by the author of “ Toby Tyler,” 


enti led 
TIM AND TIP; 
OR, 
T\SE ADVENTURES OF A BOY AND 
A DOG. 


Z he story, which will be illustrated from draw- 
7 ngs by RoGERs, ts full of incident on land and 
water ; and those readers who followed with such 


=<2 | kindly interest the adventures of Taby Tyler and 
\ BM. Stubbs will no doubt feel an equal sympathy 


“h Tim and Tip. 


> YH Our next Number will contain a Pattern 


4 Sheet with a large and rich variety of full-sized 


patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Lawn Tennis Costumes ; Muslin, Gauze, Bunt- 
ing, Nuns’ Veiling, Grenadine, Percale, Silk, 
Wool, and other Summer Dresses; Children’s 
Summer Suits ; Ladies’ Caps, Cuffs, Collars, and 
Bags ; Sofa Cushions ; Embroidery Patterns, etc. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 


THE SHOP- GIRL, 


HE shop-girl is called upon to suffer a 
great amount of criticism in some quar- 

ters.. If one’s toilette is flashing and cheap, 
it is said to have the air of this unfortunate 
species. If one’s manners are loud and of- 
fensive, they resemble the shop-girl’s. In 
the minds of many she is the synonym for 
all that is vulgar and disagreeable in the 
girl of the period, whose failings appear to 
culminate behind the counter. If the king 
can do no wrong, she can do nothing right. 
But if we have something to complain of in 
her demeanor; if she is at times neglectful 
of our interest; if she replies to our multi- 
tudinous questions with an ill-concealed ir- 
ritation; ifshe tosses a repartee to a depart- 
ing admirer before answering our demands; 
if she does not serve with alacrity, nor 
imatch our colors with accuracy, and takes 
no pains to hide her suspicion that we are 
not shopping, but examining ; if she is some- 
times known to give a well-dressed custom- 
er the precedence which belongs to a shab- 
by one; or if she sometimes resents the fine 
airs that sometimes consort with fine ap- 
parel—is there nothing to be said in her de- 
tense? Is not her patience often tried be- 
yond the power of feeble nerves to bear, and 
yet allow their owner to preserve that amia- 
ble serenity which we contend that the 
shop-girl is paid for exhibiting? Perhaps 
she grows a little bitter when she sees oth- 
er women spending more in an hour than 
she, with steady- grinding, can earn in a 
year. ‘lo how many different things and 
persons she is-obliged to give her attention 
during one day!~.She may be in trouble, 
sick, or in bad spirits;but all the same she 
must repeat prices over atover again, and 
wait obsequiously upon the caprices of pur- 
chasers. Everybody acknowledges that 
shopping is a difficult task, but fails to-re- 
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member that selling may not be all that 
fancy paints it. Possibly the shop-girl has 
no very exalted opinion of the buyer. What 
a haggling spirit she sees in that personage ; 
how impatient she is for her change; how 
anxious to make a bargain! Sometimes, to 
be sure, we find the shop-girl with manners 
that would become a court. How admira- 
bly she simulates an interest in our little 
concerns; how unwearied she is in select- 
ing for us; how anxious that we should be 
pleased; how apologetic for the cash-boy’s 
delay; how obliging in her speech; how 
friendly in her mien! Somebody says, If we 
meet no gods, it is because we harbor none; 
and so it may be that the shop-girl’s man- 
ners are but the echo and reflection of our 
own. 


MOURNING USAGES. 


HERE is no possibility of touching upon the 
subject of death and burial, and the respect 
with which we should conduct funeral rites, with- 
out hurting some one’s feelings. The Duke of 
Sutherland’s attempt, in England, to do away 
with the dreadful shape which causes a shudder 
to all who have lost a friend—that of the coffin— 
was called irreverent, because he suggested that 
the dead should be buried in wicker-work baskets, 
with fern leaves for shrouds, so that the poor 
clay might the more easily return to mother 
earth, Those who favor cremation suffer, again, 
a still more frantic disesteem ; and yet every one 
says, “O that we could get rid of this gloomy 
coffin, these white, ghastly cold wrappings, and 
afterward of the dismal trappings of woe !”” 

But we can not. Death is, to the most Christian 
and resigned heart, still a very terrible fact, a shock 
to all who live; and its accompaniments, do what 
we will, are painful. ‘I smell the mould above 
the rose,” says Hood, in his pathetic lines on his 
daughter’s death. Therefore we have a difficulty 
to contend with in the wearing of black, which is 
of itself, to begin with, an insult to our professed 
belief in the resurrection. We advance the logic 
of despair when we drape ourselves in its gloomy 
folds. The dress which we should wear, one 
would think, might be blue, the color of the sky, 
or-white. signifying that light which the redeem- 
ed soul has reached. 

But custom, which makes slaves of us all, has 
decreed that we shall wear black, as a token of 
respect to those we have lost, and as a shroud for 
ourselves, protesting against the gentle ministra- 
tions of light and cheerfulness with which our 
Lord ever strives to reach us. This is one side 
of the question; but again one word as to its 
good offices. A mourning dress does protect the 
wearer while in deepest grief from the intrusive 
gayety of a passing stranger—it is a wall, a cell 
of refuge. Behind a black veil a poor broken- 
hearted woman can hide herself, as she goes out 
for busi or recreation, dreading lest suy one 
shall speak to her. 

But the veil, again, is most unhealthy. It 
harms the eyes, and it injures the skin. As it 
rubs against the nose and forehead, it is most cer- 
tain to abrade the skin, and often makes a pain- 
ful sore. To the eyes, enfeebled by weeping, it 
is sure to be dangerous, and most oculists now 
forbid it. 

The English, from whom we borrow our fash- 
ions, have a limitation, provided by social law, 
which is a useful thing. They now decree that 
crape shall only be worn six months, even for the 
dearest relative, and that the duration of mourn- 
ing shall not exceed a year. A wife’s*mourning 
for her husband is the most conventionally deep 
mourning allowed, and every one who has seen 
an English widow will allow that she has made a 
hearse of herself. Bombazine and crape, a wid- 
ow’s cap, and a long thick veil—such is the mod- 
ern English idea. Some widows even have the 
cap made of black crépe lisse, but it is generally 
of white. In this country a widow’s first mourn- 
ing dresses are covered almost entirely with crape, 
a most costly and disagreeable material, easily 
ruined by the dampness and the dust—a sort of 
penance and mortification dress, very ugly and 
very expensive. There are now, however, other 
and more agreeable fabrics which also bear the 
dead-black lustreless look which is alone consid- 
ered respectful to the dead, which are not so 
costly, or so disagreeable to wear, as crape. The 
Henrietta cloth and imperial serges are chosen 
for heavy winter dresses, while for those of less 
weight are tamise cloth, Bayonnaise, grenadine, 
nuns’ veiling, and the American silk. 

Our mourning usages, although borrowed from 
England, are not as overloaded with what may 
be called the pomp, pride, and circumstance of 
woe as are the English funerals.* A black cloth- 
covered casket with silver mountings is consid- 
ered in the best taste, and the pall-bearers are at 
most given a white scarf and a pair of black 
gloves. This even is not always done. At one 
time the traffic in these returned bands and gloves 
was quite a fortune to the undertaker. 

Mourning is very expensive. Often it costs a 
family more than they can well afford to go into 
it. But it is a sacrifice which even the poorest 
gladly make, so tyrannical is custom, and those 
who can least afford it often wear the best mourn- 
ing. They consider it—by what logic no one can 
understand, unless we believe in the heathen idea 
of propitiating the manes of the departed—an act 
of disrespect to the memory of the dead if the 
living are not clad in gloomy black. 


* Indeed, so overdone are mourning ceremonies in 
England, what with the hired mutes, the nodding 
plumes, and the expensive coffin, and gifts of gloves 
and bands, rings, etc., etc., that Lady eorgiana Mil- 
nor, of Nunappleton, in York, a reat friend of the 
archbishop, wrote a book against the abuse, and order- 
ed her own body to be buried in a pine coffin, and for- 
bade her servants and relatives to wear mourning, Her 
wishes were carried out to the letter. 


However, our business is with the etiquette of 
mourning. Widows wear deep mourning, con- 
sisting of woollen stuffs and crape, for two years, 
and sometimes for life, in America. Children 
wear the same for their parents for one year, 
and then lighten it with black silk trimmed with 
crape. Half-mourning gradations of gray, pur- 
ple, or lilac have been abandoned, and instead 
combinations of black and white are used. Com- 
plimentary mourning is black silk without crape. 
The French have three grades of mourning—deep, 
ordinary, and half mourning. In deep mourning, 
woollen cloths only are worn; in ordinary mourn- 
ing, silk and woollen ; in half-mourning, gray and 
violet. An American lady is always shocked at 
the gayety and cheerfulness of French mourning. 
In France, etiquette prescribes mourning for a 
husband one year and six weeks, that is, six 
months of deep mourning, six of ordinary, and 
six weeks of half-mourning. Fora wife, a father, 
or a mother, six months—three deep, and three 
half mourning. For a grandparent, two months 
and a half of slight mourning; for a brother or a 
sister, two months, one of which is in deep mourn- 
ing; for an uncle or an aunt, three weeks of or- 
dinary black. In America, with no fixity of rule, 
ladies have been known to go into deepest mourn- 
ing for their own relatives, or those of their hus- 
bands, people perhaps whom they have never 
seen, and have remained, as gloomy monuments 
of respect, for seven or ten years, constantly in 
black ; then on losing a child, or a relative dear- 
ly loved, they have no dress left to express the 
real grief which fills their lives, no deeper black 
to gointo. This complimentary mourning should 
be, as in the French custom, limited to two or 
three weeks. It has been known to affect the 
health of a delicate child seriously to see his mo- 
ther always in mourning. 

The retirement from the world of a mourner 
has been much shortened of late. For one year 
no formal visiting is undertaken, nor is there any 
gayety in the house. Black is often worn for a 
husband or wife two years ; for parents, one year; 
and for brothers and sisters, one year—a heavy 
black is lightened after that period. Ladies are 
beginning to wear a small black gaze veil over 
the face, and are in the habit of throwing the 
heavy crape back over the hat, It is also prop- 
er to wear a quiet black dress when going to 
a funeral, although this is not absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Friends should call on the bereaved family 
within a month, not expecting, of course, to see 
them, Kind notes expressing Syurpathy are most. 
welcome to the afflicted from intimate friends, 
and gifts of flowers, and any testimonial of sym- 
pathy, are most proper. 

Cards and note-paper are now put into mourn- 


ing by those who desire conventionally to express * 


their regret for the dead: but let us enter a pro- 
test against very broad borders of black, which 
look like ostentation. No doubt all these things 
are proper, but a narrow border of black tells the 
story of loss as well as a broad one. Also let 
the fashion of handkerchiefs which are made 
with a two-inch square of white cambric and a 
four-inch border of black be deprecated. A gay 
young widow at Washington was once scen dan- 
cing at a reception, a few months after the death 
of her soldier husband, with a long black veil on, 
and holding in her black-gloved hand one of these 
handkerchiefs, which looked as if it had been 
dipped in ink. ‘She should have dipped it in 
blood,” said a looker-on, Under such circum- 
stances we learn what mockery there is often un- 
der a mourning veil. 

The mourning which soldiers, sailors, and 
courtiers wear has something pathetic and telling 
about it. A flag draped with crape, a gray cadet 
sleeve with a black band, or a long piece of crape 
round the left arm of a Senator, a black weed 
on a hat, always touches us. It would seem to 
say that the lighter the black, the more fully it 
expressed the feeling of the heart. If we love 
our dead, there is no danger that we shall forget 
them. “The customary suit of solemn black” is 
not needed. We wear it in our hearts, and we 
always shall. 

For lighter mourning jet is used on crape, and 
there is no doubt they make a very handsome 
dress. It is a singular fact that there is a “lux- 
ury of woe,” and that there is a certain comfort 
to some people in wearing very handsome black. 
Worth, on being asked to dress an American 
widow whom he had never seen, sent for her 
photograph, for he said that he wished to see 
“whether she was the sort of woman to relish a 
becoming black.” 

Very elegant dresses are made with jet em- 
broidery on crape, the beautiful soft French crape, 
but lace is never “ mourning.” Even the French, 
who have very light ideas on the subject, do not 
trim the most ornamental dresses with lace dur- 
ing the period of even second mourning, unless 
they: occasionally put the woollen yak lace on a 
cloth cloak or mantilla. During a very dressy 
half-mourning, black lace may be worn on white 
silk, however, but this is questionable. Diamond 
ornaments set in black enamel are allowed even 
in the deepest mourning, and also pearls set in 
black. The initials of the deceased, in black 
brilliants or pearls, are now set in lockets and 
sleeve-buttons or pins. Gold ornaments are nev- 
er worn in mourning. 

White silk embroidered with black jet is used 
in the second stage of court mourning, with 
black gloves. Deep red is deemed in England a 
proper alternative for mourning black, if the 
wearer is called upon to go to a wedding during 
the period of the first year’s mourning. There- 
fore at St. George’s, Hanover Square, one may 
often see a widow dressed in a superb red bro- 
cade or velvet, assisting at the wedding of a 
daughter or son, who will, the moment after the 
wedding, return to her solemn black. 

The question of black gloves is one which 
troubles all who are obliged to wear mourni 
through the heats of summer. The black kid 
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glove is painfully warm and smutty, disfiguring 
the hand and soiling the handkerchief and face. 
The Swedish kid glove is now much more in 
vogue, and the silk glove is made with such neat- 
ness and with such a number of buttons that 
it is equally stylish, and much cooler and more 
agreeable. 

Mourning bonnets are worn rather larger than 
ordinary bonnets, In England they are still made 
of the old-fashioned cottage shape, and are very 
useful in carrying the heavy veil and in shading 
the face. The Queen has always worn this style 
of bonnet. Her widow’s cap has never been laid 
aside, and with her long veil of white falling down 
her back when she appears at court, it makes the 
most becoming dress that she has ever worn. 
For such a grief as hers there is something ap- 
propriate and dignified in the adhering to the 
mourning dress. It fully expresses her sad iso- 
lation; for a queen can have no near friends. 
The whole English nation has sympathized with 
her grief, and commended her black dress. If 
any wolman should be forgiven for wearing per- 
petual mourning, it is one who has lost such a 
husband as she had. Nor can we criticise the 
grief which causes a mother to wear mourning 
for her children. If it is any comfort for her to 
wrap herself in crape, she should do so, The 
world has nothing to say to those who prefer to 
put ashes on their heads. 

But for the mockery of woe, for the conven- 
tional absurdities and affectations which so readi- 
ly lend. themselves to caricature in the name of 
mourning, no condemnation can be too strong. 
There is a ghoul-like ghastliness in talking of 
“ornamental,” or ‘ complimentary,” or ‘ becom- 
ing” mourning. What connection is there be- 
tween that decaying form in the earth and the 
luxurious jet-embroidered dress ? 

People of sense of course manage to make the 
difficult dress tributary to respect and regret, 
without indulging in either extreme. We see 
many a pale-faced mourner whose quiet black 
mourning dress tells the story of loss without 
giving us the painful feeling that crape is too 
thick or bombazine too heavy for comfort. Ex- 
cess is to be deprecated in mourning as in every- 
thing. 

And in removing the mourning dress, it should 
be done by gradations. It shocks persons of 
good taste to see a light-hearted young widow 
jum) into colors as if she had been counting the 
hours. If black is proper, let its retirement be 
slowly and gracefully shaded off with quiet grays 
and purples, as the feeling of: grief, yielding to 
the kindly influence of time, is shaded off into a 
tempered joy, a kindly resignation. We do not 
forget our dead, but we mourn for them with a 
feeling in which anguish has no longer so bitter 
a part. ; 

Before a funeral the ladies of the family see 
no one but the most intimate friends, The gen- 
tlemen of the family, of course, must see the 
clergyman and officials who manage the cere- 
mony. It is now almost universal to carry the 
remains to a church, where the friends can pay 
the last tribute of respect without the crowding 
into a private house. Pall-bearers are invited by 
note, and assemble at the house of the deceased, 
accompanying the corpse, after the ceremonies at 
the church, to its final resting-place. The near- 
est lady friends seldom go to the church or the 
grave. This is, however, entirely a matter of 
feeling, and they can go if they wish.. After the 
funeral, only the members of the family return to 
the house, and it is not expected-that a bereaved 
wife or mother will be called on to see any one 
out of her family for several weeks,  — 

A funeral in the house is committed to the 
care of an undertaker, who removes the furniture 
of the drawing-room, filling all the space possible 
with camp-stools. The clergyman reads the serv- 
ice at the head of the coffin, the relatives being 
grouped around. The body, if not disfigured by 
disease, is often dressed in the clothes worn in 
life, and laid in an open casket, as if reposing on 
a sofa, and all friends are asked to take one long, 
last look. It is, however, somewhat ghastly to 
try to make the dead look like the living. The 
body of a man is generally dressed in the clothes 
of every day—laid out “in his habit as he lived.” 
A young boy is often laid out in his jacket and 
daily dress ; but surely the young look more fitly 
clad in the white cashmere robe. 

The custom of decorating the coffin with flow- 
ers is a beautiful one, but has become in large 
cities so overdone, and so purely a matter of 
money, that now the request is generally made 
that no flowers be sent. 

In England a lady of the court wears for her 
parent crape and bombazine (or its equivalent 
in any lustreless cloth) for three months. She 
goes nowhere during that period. After that she 
wears lustreless silks, trimmed with crape and 
jet, and goes to court if commanded. She can 
also go to concerts without violating etiquette, or 
to-famity- weddings. After six months she again 
lightens her mourning to black and white, and 
can attend the “ Drawing-room,” and go to small 
dinners. For a husband, the time is exactly dou- 
bled, but in neither case would she be seen at 
ball, theatre, or opera for one year. 

Of course where court ceremonials are a part 
of a woman’s duty, these rules are rigidly re- 
spected. 

In this country, no person in mourning for a 
parent, child, brother, or husband is expected to 
be seen at concert, dinner, party, or any other 
place of public amusement for three months. 
After that one may be seen at a concert. But 
to go to the opera, or a dinner, or a party, before 
six months have elapsed, is considered heartless 
and disrespectful. Indeed, the sight of a deep 
mourning dress at such a place is a contradiction 
in terms. If one chooses, as many do, to not 
wear mourning, then they can go unchallenged to 
any place of amusement, for they have asserted 
their right to be independent. But if they put 
on mourning, they must respect its etiquette. To 
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many who sorrow deeply, and who regard the 
crape and solemn dress as a mark of respect to 
the dead, it is deemed almost a sin for a woman 
to go into the street, to drive, or to walk, for two 
years, without her deep crape veil over her face. 
It is often a remark of the censorious that a 
person who lightens her mourning before that 
time “did not care much for the deceased”; and 
many people speak of the fact that a widow or 
an orphan wore her crape two years as much to 
her credit. But these ideas are generally the 
product of very barren minds, for there is osten- 
tation in mourning as in all things. The best 
authorities limit the term of the deepest mourn- 
ing dress to three months, the entire leaving off 
of crape to six months, and the mourning dress 
to one year, and the term of seclusion should fol- 
low these laws. 

Of course no one can say that a woman should 
not wear mourning all her life if she chooses, but 
it is a great question whether, in so doing, she 
does not injure the welfare and happiness of the 
living. Children are, as we have said, often 
strangely affected by this shrouding of their mo- 
thers, and men always dislike it. 

Common-sense and common decency should, 
however, restrain the frivolous from engaging 
much in the amusements and gayeties of life be- 
fore six months have passed after the death of 
any near friend; especially, if they pretend to 
wear black, should they be careful of those ap- 
pearances which mourning is supposed to respect. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MOUNTAIN DRESSES. 


IFE in the mountains is just beginning to be 
enjoyable. People flee from the plains to 
these higher altitudes for a change of tempera- 
ture, which naturally necessitates the provision of 
heavy, warm apparel. The conventional mount- 
ain dress is a short, trim costume, just clearing 
the top of the boots at the bottom, with belted 
waist and draped over-skirt, made of lady’s 
cloth, checkered Cheviot, heavy serge, winter flan- 
nel, or corduretted English stuffs of some light 
hue. Artistic effects are not easily secured, and 
a poor figure and stiff carriage are rather unaid- 
ed by the present fashion. For extremely slight 
figures the tucked or pleated waists are the most 
becoming. The tucked waist is more of a novel- 
ty, and may be carried into a belt and finished, 
or brought a finger below the waist line, and be 
worn with an outside belt. For fine goods the 
sleeves are tucked on the upper side, as many as 
seven fine tucks trimming the outside of the arm 
in straight lines. 
useful mountain costume are very simple. Take 
some light shade of the materials mentioned, or 
some summer novelty bordering on a café-au-lait 
tint, or a cooler one if this is unbecoming, and 
cut a plain under-skirt, about two yards or two 
and a quarter wide. One front and two side 
breadths, slightly gqred, should measure a yard in 
width at the bottom when stitched together, and 
two straight lengths of the material, another yard 
wide when sewed, give all the necessary fullness 
to the back. Two rows of gathers will hold the 
skirt firmly on the band behind, and a couple of 
small pleats laid on the hips will make the front 
hang right. Some costumes have absolutely no 
ornamentation at all, hem, buttons, and collar 
being the only finish, but eight or ten lines of 
machine stitching add to the general effect when 
the stuff is heavy. They run half an inch apart, 
beginning two inches above the braid. The sim- 
ple tunic is cut with apron front, gored sides, and 
two straight breadths, with hem turned up and the 
stitching repeated. The draping is drawn high 
up back of the hip line, and massed together be- 
low the band, Extremely sensible trimming is 
obtained by rows of narrow satin ribbon of the 
same shade as the material, employed as a bor- 
dering in the same manner as the stitching. 

A wide belt, stitched in successive rows, holds 
down a pleated waist, with rolling collar and cuffs 
similarly trimmed, which complete the dress. 
These suits frequently, almost generally, in fact, 
possess single or double shoulder capes, with the 
stitching all around the lower edge, and up the 
front to the throat.. With dark suits in this 
stvle, instead of the shoulder cape, stylish tight- 
fitting walking jackets are used, and the popular 
hunting jacket with its pleats and wide belt. A 
more picturesque effect results from an attempt 
to approach a hunting dress, using hunter’s green 
for the body-color, buckskin vest under a cut- 
away jacket, buckskin gloves with wide gaunt- 
lets, walking-stick, and a sort of Tyrolese hat 
with pointed crown and curling green feathers. 
One imported mountain dress for a débutante 
combines simplicity and character very graceful- 
ly. It is a regular flannel pilgrim’s dress, of a 
dark brownish-yellow hue, falling in two full 
skirts to the ankles on the right, while the over- 
dress on the left is caught up to the belt in a 
mass of gauging, hidden under five small shells. 
The waist is shirred at the neck, five or six rows 
deep, giving the outline of the shoulders full over 
the bust, and shirred again into a clinging fit 
about the waist. The sleeve is full from the arm- 
hole to the elbow, where a finely shirred cuff piece 
confines it and reaches to the wrist. A shell pin 
is clasped at the throat, and a cord with tassels, 
called the Franciscan girdle, encircles the waist, 
falling to the left. Over the heavily curled hair 
a dark brown broad-brimmed rush hat has a silk 
cord, imitating hemp, like the girdle, passed twice 
around and knotted above the tasselled ends. One 
side is fastened up against the crown with two 
shells. An Ulster of dark brown material, shirred 
like a Mother Hubbard at neck and sleeves, tied 
about the waist with a long cord and tassel, is the 
only outside garment worn with this costume. A 
mountain stock, with hooked top like a pilgrim’s 
staff, acts as a support for actual climbing, but a 
parasol is as often required, and consists of a 
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brown silk sun umbrella, with a pair of sea-shells 
carved on the ivory handle. 


OTHER STYLES. 


In suits which can be purchased for prices 
ranging from $10 upward the kilt skirt remains 
prominent, with round waist, and long sash ends 
behind. More showy modes attempt all the suc- 
cessive rows of pleating to the belt, or rich shell 
trimmings and Pompadour draperies that form 
the distinguishing features of the present morn- 
ing or walking dress. 


MOUNTAIN HATS. 


These vary little from the travelling hat, ex- 
cept in their uses, as the ladies, to spare them- 
selves the labor of studied and elaborate hair- 
dressing, appear in them at the hotel tables morn- 
ing, noon, and evening. The projecting brims 
and broad coaching shapes rule the hill-side as 
well as the sea-shore, while an uninteresting rep- 
etition of black velvet facings, with a floating 
frame of white ostrich plumes, marks the evening 
dinner scene. For shade hats the wide rough 
straws remain the only choice. 


RACING COSTUMES. 


The season for racing comes early and late; 
in the spring for Jerome Park, and through the 
summer for Monmouth Park, the beaches, and 
all the great trotting races of the country. Au- 
gust sees the culmination of the fashionable at- 
tempt at dressing for these entertainments. A 
Worth costume, designed for the midsummer 
races, consists of a heavily trimmed round skirt 
of changeable black and blue satin de Lyon on 
a black silk foundation. Fine kiltings of grena- 
dine border the lower edge of the dress, but are 
quite hidden by the wide changeable silk flounce 
which falls from the knee to the bottom of the 
skirt. This is surmounted by another of equal 
depth, coming from under the basque, and curv- 
ing slightly upward at the back. Both flounces 
are simply turned in at the top an inch to make 
the heading, and gathered. They are edged with 
about five inches of embossed black velvet, cut 
in the scallops of the pattern in even points, and 
faced with changeable blue silk. The basque is 
of heavy white flowered satin brocade, cut coat- 
shape at the back, and left straight and loose in 
front, without a single dart. The lower part of 
the basque in front consists of two large plain 
pieces of the brocade fitted like the fronts of a 
short walking jacket, which meet the flounces, 
On each hip below the seam sham pockets are laid 
flat. A wide biack satin ribbon belt folds loosely 
about the waist, drawing the front in full and short, 
and closes with a large rosette. Black satin coat 
sleeves, set in high on the shoulders, are left open 
a little way along the outside seam, and caught 
with two onyx buttons. A triple thread lace 
ruffle fills them in around the hand. The collar 
is almost a cape of side-pleated black grenadine, 
showing the white brocade through, widely edged 
with thread lace, and supported by an upright 
band, covered with a double box-pleated ruffle of 
the lace. The skirt of the basque behind showed 
revers turning from the seams under the arms 
backward, and a broad black satin sash, with 
double loops hanging over the flounces to the 
lower trimming. Black gloves, low high-heeled 
slippers with black stockings, black hat and par- 
asol, accompany this unique and distingué cos- 
tume. Another costume suggests the esthetic 
style of dressing, which is just beginning to creep 
into our establishments. It is called a carriage 
dress, and is cut en princesse to the ground in 
front, en train in the back, and is utterly devoid 
of trimming. The material is turquoise blue vel- 
vet, heavy in texture but not warm in appearance, 
carefully cut and fitted without shirrs or pleats, 
and gored to create the fullness. A medieval 
picturesqueness attaches to the costume through 
the circular opening at the neck, cut about two 
inches below the throat line, the space being filled 
up with a lace puffing, terminating under the chin 
in a full Valenciennes frill. Tight sleeves, with 
frill at the hand, and a very wide black hat, tipped 
forward a little, and completely shading the face, 
like the well-known straw hat, are the sole ad- 
ditions to this dress, with gloves, of course, and 
blue satin parasol with ebony stick. Young la- 
dies wear white to the races more than colors, 
and annul the gleaming monotony of their suits by 
huge corsage bows or wide baby sashes of poppy 
red, brick-dust, cardinal, cherry, or lobster colored 
ribbons. Black is the sole point d’appui for some 
persons, and is only novel in Spanish lace com- 
binations, which hang in a sort of studied aban- 
don over brilliant hues, such as red, green, lemon 
yellow, but oftener its own black in satin or silk. 
Abundance of drapery is the chief aim of the 
dressmakers for the moment, where light summer 
fabrics are concerned, and they do not advise 
moderation even in black. A special costume 
for the races is of black satin de Lyon and bro- 
eaded satin. Two rows of fine kilting in the front 
are nearly covered by three long panels of the 
brocade, which stretch downward from the waist, 
opening below to show deep pleatings of the 
plain material. Two panels, not so deep at the 
back, are surmounted by short bouffant draperies, 
which terminate in bias sash ends with three close 
rows of piping in scallops overlying each other, 
The brocaded basque is finished above with a 
Byron collar, below with plain straight pleatings 
and spreading fan-shaped bow. The sleeve has a 
triangular opening at the hand, around which jet 
beads of the size of a pea glisten like an armlet. 
Heavy black passementerie on either side of the 
buttons encounters cardinal Surah ribbon ends, 
lattice-worked down the centre of the front, with 
swaying tassels at the tip. 

PONGEE ULSTERS, 

Summer driving has given a definite use to the 
dressy pongee Ulster, which was introduced this 
spring in various elaborate designs. As dusters 
to shield handsome toilettes and protect them 


from flying scraps of mud and sand, they are at 
once cool and appropriate. As Ulsters proper, 
nothing could be more unworthy of a place in 
the wardrobe. Pongee washes well, and start- 
ing with this idea of serving as a showy summer 
garment, shirred and trimmed, has developed a 
sphere of usefulness in the masculine collection 
of wearable articles as a cool travelling duster. 
The cut is of the simplest, and its practical bear- 
ings alone are considered. The cost varies, but 
averages something like $15. The dust pene- 
trates through the pongee less easily than alpaca 
and similar goods, and it comes in perfect order 
from the laundress. 


MORNING WRAPPERS. 


While outside coverings engage the attention 
so constantly, a lady is left to herself in choosing 
and enjoying the daintiness of her ‘ matinées” 
and room wrappers. These latter come in the 
most temptingly crisp percales, batistes, muslins, 
etc., with quantities of lace in frills, flounces, in- 
sertions, jabots, and robings. 

For a young girl the graceful yoked wrappers 
are the most satisfactory, being entirely cut on 
the plan of the children’s Mother Hubbard dress. 
The yoke is made of lace insertion, open and 
showy, and the sleeves of the same. Faintly 
tinted mulls, rose, cream, écru, and even one or two 
striking grenadine stripes, lilac and white, serve 
as the main ground of the quaint gown. Two 
shirrs above the bust, with a falling frill of lace, 
unite the colored portion to the yoke, crossing 
the shoulder in a narrow strap, with a mounted 
cluster of ribbon loops on top, or a stiff bias puff 
inserted in the seam, Ribbons at the neck and 
lower line of yoke, also at the waist if it is drawn 
in at all, are of a lighter or contrasting hue. On 
the bottom a single wide flounce, with lace on the 
upper and lower edge, constitutes all the trim- 
ming of the wrapper. These quaint, graceful 
robes are so loose, flowing, and picturesque that 
they are growing constantly in favor, and may 
be copied at home almost without a pattern. 
The light yoke can be cut from lace that comes 
by the yard in any close or regular pattern, or 
from the same fabric as the body of the gar- 
ment, and pinned up and fitted to the shoulders 
in a trice. The connecting seam should pass 
over the shoulders, dividing the armhole in two 
equal parts, and in the full portion a plain side 
breadth should be admitted below the arms, and 
reach the floor, slightly gored at the back. The 
length of this wrapper may be determined by the 
taste of the wearer, though they are considered 
more coquettish short, giving a glimpse of slipper 
and hose. 

VARIETIES. 


The “ Bernhardt” mitt is the latest novelty of 
its kind. It comes in dressed kid in all shades at 
$2 50a pair. The finger divisions are not indi- 
cated at all, and a pair of silk laces close the out- 
side seam at the wrist. Kid mitts are always un- 
gainly, and while cooler than the full-lengths, these 
novelties are not more stylish than the complete 
hand-covering we are accustomed to. 

In boots for extreme dress a new lattice-work 
shoe, open across the instep and ankle, is intro- 
duced. These show the Louis Quinze-heel, and 
are ordered in light satin, brocade, and kid to 
suit any costume. With combination dresses 
they are very appropriate and tasteful, as the 
boot is then made of one color, and is open 
enough to show the color of the hose through 
latticed straps, which matches the other shade 
or shades employed in the costume. Cost is not 
considered, and they come from $15 up. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co,; Lorp & Taytor; and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


In a recent letter to the New York Evening 
Post, Miss Mary AGNES TINCKER forcibly dis- 
claims all public identification on her part of 
actual personages with the characters figuring 
in her late novel. She says: ‘* Will the editor 
kindly allow me space in his columus to say that 
I have never given to any person whatever the 
right or the power to proclaim what is personal 
and what is not personal in my book By the Tiber, 
that I have never said nor written to any one 
that any character in it is a portrait, and that it 
was my earnestly expressed wish that in the pub- 
lic notices it should be treated entirely as a work 
of fiction. With anything not to be found in 
the book itself, the public has nothing todo. It 
is not my present intention to make any further 
explanation, and the only persons able to ex- 
plain will either remain silent or they will tell 
fulsehhoods.”’ 

—The Co-operative Dress Association will 
open its New York store in September, under 
the management of Mr. Joun WALEs, late of the 
well-known retail dry-goods house of SPALDING, 
Hay, & WaLEs, of Boston, Massachusetts. 

—Archdeacon Leak, canon in residence at the 
cathedral at Salisbury, England, was lately the 
subject of a hoax borrowed from THEODORE 
Hook, thirty people having been invited to lunch 
with him, and all sorts of goods ordered to be 
sent to his prebendal house, including three tons 
of coal, while two large schools were asked to 
present themselves at the same hour. 

—The working-men of Bristol have presented 
Mr. GLADSTONE with a pair of fine silver goblets. 

—The former home of President Maprson, 
near Orange Court House, Virginia—Montpe- 
lier—where he prepared for his college course 
at Princeton, including some of the old Madi- 
sonian furniture, and a grove of white pines 
planted by the President, is to be sold at auc- 
tion soon. 

—Miss ELEANOR Cusurn@G, of Bath, holds the 
chair of mathematics in Smith College, Miss Ex- 
LEN LorpD, of Portland, that of Greek at Welles- 
ley, and Miss Hrnoisgz E. Hersey, of Oxford, 
that of English studies in Smith College, showing 
that Maine furnishes her quota of instructors. 

—An arm-chair originally belonging in a pal- 
ace of Louis XVI. of France, whose emblem, 
ei ee carved upon it, given by Napo- 
LEON I. to Prince ACHILLE Murat, brought by 
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him and his bride to America, and given by the 
Princess to a neighbor, Mrs. BLoxuam, is now 
owned by Judge J.D. Westcott, Jun., and is 
in the office of the Supreme Court Judges at 
Tallahassee, Florida. 

—The grandfather of President GarFIELD 
wentas a soldier to the Revolutionary war from 
Westminster, Massachusetts, and took part ip 
the battle of Cambridge. 

—Mr. Atcor?’s work, New Connecticut, a vol- 
ume of over one hundred and fifty pages, of 
which the notes exceed the text, has been with- 
drawn from publication just as it was ready for 
the press, the author intending to print it pri- 
vately, aud circulate it among his friends of the 
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—A band of gypsies surrounded the royal car- 
riage on the oceasion of the visit of the Prince 
aud Princess. of Wales to Hampton the other 
day, and begged to tell their fortunes. The 
Prince bought a pair of cubs of them, and was 
rewarded by being called King of Egypt by the 
queen gypsy. 

—The will of CLaupE Lorrarnz is soon to be 
published in Z) Art, having never been printed 
before, the original being in the Capitoline Li- 
brary at Rome, where he died. 

—Mipuat’s children —a boy and girl—were 
sent to the British Consulate at Smyrna for safe- 
ty. The little girl speaks French as well as 
Turkish. 

—A clock which was brought to this country 
by the Governor of New York in 1782, and which 
still keeps excellent time, is owned by Mrs, Joan 
Evans, of Binghamton, New York. 

—WHISTLER, the London artist, is the funny 
man among his friends, and the author of mois 
which would do credit to a professional wit. 

—The chief of the Mackenzrz clan, whose 
mother was the Helen of Sir WaLTER’ Scort’s 
** Lady of the Lake,” Mr. Kerra WILLIAM STEW- 
ART MACKENZIE, died lately. 

—In one of the glades of ‘The Wilderness,” 
at Weston Underwood, near Olney, England— 
which property, by-the-way, is in the market at 
present—the statue of Homer, referred to by. 
CowPER in his letters, when he was at work on 
his translation of the Iliad and Odyssey, is still 
standing. 

—ALPHONSE Karr’s exquisite little story 
Yellow Roses has been adapted for amateur the- 
atricals by Sir CHARLES YouNG. 

—BISMARCK and the Sultan enjoy an occa- 
sional pipe with Turkish tobacco; the Czar, 
ALFonsO, the Prince of Wales, and the ex-Queen 
ISABELLA prefer cigarettes; Cavour cigars are 
the favorites of King HuMBERT and the Pope; 
big porcelain pipes please FRANCIS JOSEPH and 
Emperor WILLIAM; while GrEvy and GAMBET- 
Ta eschew them all. 

—Count Karoryt, who has just died at Pesth, 
in his eighty-fourth year, was at one time a par- 
tisan of Hungarian independence, and equipped 
a regiment of hussars at his own expense in 
1848, besides placing twenty tons’ weight of sil- 
ver at the disposal of the national government, 
having previously liberated forty thousand pea- 
sats on his estates. 

—The banker and entomologist Sir Joan Lus- 


BOCK has some ants which he began to observe _ 
in 1874, and which are the oldest insects on rec-/ 


ord. 

—The Atheneum Club of London has mi 
General D1 Cesno“a an honorary member, and 
Sir Frepexick LEIGHTON and other distinguish- 
ed persons have given entertainments 
honor, 

—The most dignified eewere on a recent 
trip of the Republic to Europe was Mr. Law- 
RENCE BARRETT, it is said, who was obliged to 
succumb, however, when the captain ordered 
‘* taffy’’ for the children, and the ‘‘ Taffy Club” 
was formed. 

—The colossal equestrian statue of NAPOLEON 
III. by the Milanese sculptor BarzaGui, erected 
by the Milanese, is thought to be the finest work 
of the kind produced for years. 

—DonizetT! wrote L’ Assedio di Calais for La 
BaRIL, the mother of ADELINA Parti. 

—In the exhibition of antique lace in Oxford 
Street, London, is shown, among other speci- 
mens, a piece of sixteenth-century lace made 
for the bride of Lours XIV., a coverlet with the 
monogram of bride and bridegroom, and a piece 
given by FENELON to Madame DE MAINTENON. 

—Among the curiosities of Lord BEacons- 
FIELD’s library is an edition of WALLER’s po- 
ems, with the autographs ‘‘ EpmunD BurkKE,” 
‘* BEACONSFIELD,”’ on the title-page, which once 
stood on the book-shelves at Gregoires, BURKE’s 
favorite dwelling-place, not much more than a 
stone’s-throw from WALLER’s home, or from the 
church-yard where he lies under the walnut-tree. 

—The Duke of Sutherland is thought to ap- 

r more like a business man than a nobleman ; 
1e has ae features, blue eyes, bright com- 
mean short gray hair, tawny beard and mus- 
tache. : 

—The Crown Prince and Princess received Dr. 
ScHLIEMANN with cordiality at Potsdam, when 
he carried his Trojan gifts to Berlin for the Ge- 
werbe Museum, 

—The price set on Munxkacsy’s ‘‘ Le Christ 
devant Pilate” is forty thousand dollars. It is 


to be engraved by M. CuaRLEs WaLTNER. Mr.* 


TENNYsON’s portrait by MILLaIs will be en- 
graved by BarLow, and Lord BEACONSFIELD’S 
by Mr. HERKOMER. 

—The inventor of the modern bicycle and tri- 
cycle, Mr. JAMES STARLEY, who was a gardener 
in early life, has just died in England. e gave 
the world the ‘spider wheel,”’ which is said to 
have made a complete revolution in the wheel 
world, 

—The Princess BisMARCK, who has horses 
and carriages enough for a regiment, took ¢ 
fancy to drive iu the streets of Berlin in a growl 
Hd as other day, and left her diamond brooch 

nD it. 

—BIsMARCK made hay while the sun shone 
when invalided in a country house in Denmark: 
he learned Danish without grammar or master, 
with only the aid of a dictionary and some books 
in the language. 

—A class of forty Celestials are to study teleg- 
raphy at Hartford, Connecticut, YuNne W1N@, of 
the Chinese Embassy at Washington, having 
made arrangements to that effect. 

—Perhaps the Jargest pasture in the world is 
the property of Mr. TayLor MavuDLin, on the 
border of Texas, having forty miles of rock fence 
on one side, and yet requiring two hundred more 
to inclose it; the owner expects to raise one 
thousand tons of oats upon it, and to feed one 
hundred thousand head of cattle. 
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Border for Fichus, etc—Imitation of 
Antique Lace. 

Tuts border is worked on a strip of white tulle footing 
with fine linen floss and linen thread. The floss is used 
for outlining the design figures and for the stems and 
tendrils, and the thread for filling in. The picot edging 
is overhanded to the lower edge of the footing. 


Plain and Figured Cotton Satteen Dress. 

Tue skirt of this dress is trimmed with two side-pleat- 
ed flounees of plain cottun satteen, which are bordered 
three inches deep with figured satteen, The upper of the 
flounces extends only across the front and side breadths. 
The basque and over-skirt are of figured satteen, piped 
with the plain material. The right front of the over-skirt 
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Scrim Wixpow-Suave with Cross Stitch Emproiwery 
on Net anp Knot-Work.—This window-shade is composed 
of alternate strips of scrim and coarse white net, and is 
edged at the bottom with knotted fringe. The net strips 
are ornamented with the border given in Fig, 2, which is 
worked in cross stitch with white linen twist, each stitch 
being taken over one lengthwise mesh of the net. The 
border is edged on each side with a row in cross stitch, 
the cross stitches forming two lines, in each of which a 
cross stitch alternates with an open mesh of the net, and 
extending around the puiut at the bottom of the strip. 
When the embrvidery is completed, the strips of scrim, 
which are six inches wide, are basted down on the net 
strips, and fastened in button-hole stitch, which is contin- 
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ued around the point at the bottom. Strands of crochet Borver For Ficus, £TC.—IMiTaTION OF ANTIQUE LACE. is arranged in horizontal folds, while the left front is 
cotton are knotted into the lower edge of the shade, and ” pleated diagonally, and caught down at the bottom on the 


with these two 
rows of double 
knots are worked 
in the manner 
shown in the illus- 
tration, 

Sirk Winpow- 
Swape with Cusu- 
Jon Srrrcuo Em- 
BROIDERY ON NET- 
TING.—This maize 
silk window-shade 
is ornamented 
across the bottom 
with a border, 
which is worked 
in cushion stitch 
with ‘filoselle | silk 
on a foundation of 
cream-colored wov- 
en netting, and 
with deep lace edg- 


right side with three 
buttons. The figured 
satteen collar and 
cuffs are underlaid at 
the edge with a fold 
of plain satteen, 


Crochet Tidies. 

Figs. 1 and 2, 

Tue tidy of which 
Fig. 1 gives a section 
is worked with cro- 
chet cotton Nos. 10 
and 16. Begin with 
the outer part of a 
large rosette, and 
work in the following 
manner; Ist round. 
—Take up the coarser 
cotton, and work 12 
times alternately 7 
ch. (chain stitch) and 
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Fig. 8.—Sik Wixpow-Suape with Cusnion S11Tcu 


+ Fig. 1—Scria Wixpow-Suape wir Cross Srirce . 
EmMBRomwERY ON NETTING, 


Emprowery on Ner anp Knor-Woxx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
; ; 
ite, in which the design figures are outlined with maize and white 

oselle silk. In the border, the design for which will be given’ 
in.an early number of the Bazar, the design figures are worked 
with cream-colored filoselle silk, and edged in the manner shown 


4 4 de, (double! crochet) on the 4th of them; then 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the first ch. in the round. 2d round.—Going back 
over the st. (stitch) of the preceding round, work + 4 de. on 
that st. on which the next 4 de, in the preceding round were 


: : : : : ‘ P igs, 2.— N JURE N SATEEN ESS, vorked. 3 e s0.-(s » Groctia » same st. Wi 
in the illustration with short single stitches of colored-silk. The Figs. 1 and 2. hans lt ply mae nate Sarreen Dress. worked, 3 eh,, 1 se. (single feet y/-bap = me a —_ = 
border is joined to the edge.of the silk and to the lace with long ee . preceding de., 4 se, on the next 3 ch. and the following de. ; 


repeat 11 times from *. 38d round —tUsing the finer cotton, work + 2 se. 
on the first 2 of the next 4 de. in the Ist round, 3 ch., 1 cross de. (for this 
work 1 sextuple crochet on the following 2d de., only working off the low- 
est two veins of it, 1 te. (treble crochet) on that st. on which the next 4 de. 
in the Ist round were worked, then work off the upper veins of the sextuple 
crochet, 5 ch., 1 te. on the middle vein of the sextuple crochet), 3 ch.; re- 
peat from +; at the end of the round, 1 sl. on the first se. 4th round.— 
Using the coarser cotton, work 3 se. on the next 3 ch., 1 p. (picot, cousist- 


button-hole stitches of maize silk, and is finished along the side edges 
with similar stitches. 


Wicker Chair with Embroidered Cushions. 

Tris low wicker easy-chair is stained in two colors, red and yellow. 
The cushions, which are tied to the seat and back of the chair, are cov- 
eved with gray linen, embroidered in applied-work with bright-colored 
Cliinese designs cut out of chintz, The applications are edged with gold 
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WickeR Cualrk WITH EMBROIDERED CusHtons, 
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Fig. 1.—Rvssiay Bra anp Crocuer Epncine 
FoR LINGERIE. 


ing of 3 ch, and 1 sec, on the preceding sec.), 8 se., 
the 2d and 3d, 4th and 5th, and 6th and 7th of 
which are separated by 1 p., around the next 5 
ch., 4 se., the Ist and 2d of which are separated 
by 1 p., around the next 3 ch.; repeat from *, 
and at the end of the round work 1 sl. on the 


cord, which is also used to form the stems and 
tendrils. The rest of the ornamentation on the 
linen ground between the figures is worked in 
stem and satin stitch with blue, pink, olive, and 
red silk. The back, arms, and seat are edged 
with tassel fringe in gray yarn and wool of the 
colors used in the embroidery, and woollen balls frst oc. _- This completes, She optet Part-or se tee 
with pendent clusters of similar tassels are fast- sette. For the centre work with the finer cotton 
ened at the corners, Vig. 2.—Desics ror Wixpow-Suape, Fic, 1. on a foundation of 11 ch. closed into a loop in 


, 
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the following manner: 8 ch., 23 de. around the 
loop; 1 sl. on the 8d of the first 3 ch. in the 
round. 2d round.—4 ch., then, throughout, al- 
ternately 1 de, on the next st. and 1 ch.; at the 
end of the round 1 sl. on the 3d of the first 4 
ch. 3d round.—14 ch., 11 times alternately 1 
de. on the following 4th st. and 11 ch.; 1 sl. on 
the 8d of the first 14 ch. 4th round.—5 sl. on 
the next 5 st., * 2 ch.,1 cross de. (for this work 
1 qe. (quadruple crochet) on the following 3d st., 
working off the lowest vein only, 1 de. on the 8d 
of the next 11 ch., work off the upper veins of 
the qe., 6 ch., connect to the 2d of the next 4 de. 
in the 2d round of the outer part of the rosette, 
going back over the next 4 of the 6 ch., work 4 
sl. on them, 2 ch., 1 de. on the middle vein of 
the qe.), then 3 ch., 1 sl. on the middle one of 
them, 11 ch.; repeat 11 times from *. For the 
smaller rosette in Fig. 1 work with the fine cot- 
ton on a foundation of 8 ch. closed into a loop 
as follows: Ist round.—11 ch., 1 te. on the first 
foundation st., 3 times alternately 7 ch. and 2 te. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF 
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foundation, then 7 ch., and 1 

the first 11 ch. in the round. 

on the next 4 st., 9 ch., 1 te. on the same st. with 
the last 8 ch., 1 se. on the middle ch. of the 
next 7, * 3 ch., 2 te, separated by 5 ch. on the 
middle ch. of the next 7, 3 ch., 1 se. on the mid- 
dle ch. of the following 7, repeat twice from +, 
then 8 ch., 1 sl. on the 4th of the first 9 ch. 3d 
round.—Work as in the 4th round in the outer 
part of the large rosette. 

For the tidy of which a part is 
begin at the centre of the large rosette witha round 
foundation of 6 ch., and work as follows: Istround, 
—2 se. on each foundation st. 2d round.—4 times 
alternately 3 sc. on the next st. and 2 se. on the fol- 
lowing 2 st. 38d round.—1 sl. on the next st., 4 
times alternately 3 sc. on the following st. and 4 
se. on the following 4 st. 4th round.—3 sc. on 
the middle se. of each 3 worked on 1 st. in the 
preceding round, and 1 sc. on every intervening 
st. 5th round.—1 sl. on the next st., * 3 sc. on 


shown in Fig. 2 


THE NEW 


TESTAMENT—COMPARING NOTES 


the following st., 3 sc. on the next 8 st., 5 ch., 
on the following 8 st.; repeat 3 

6th round.—1 sl. on the next 

8 sc.on the following st., 3 se. on the next 


< 8 times. 7th and 8th rounds.— 
Work in the same manner as in the preceding 
two rounds, increasing the number of c al- 
lops in each successive round by one in each pat- 
tern figure. 9th round.—1 sl. on the next st., 8 
ch., * 4 times alternately 1 de. on the middle 


| ch. of the next 5 and 5 ch., then 1 de. on the 


middle se. of the next 9,5 ch.; repeat 3 times 
from *, but at the end of the round, instead of 
the last de. and 5 ch. work only 1 sl. on the 3d 
of the first 8 ch. in the round. 10th round.—4 
ch., then, throughout, alternately 1 de. on the 
following 2d st. and 1 ch.; at the end of the 
round 1 sl. on the 3d of the first 4 ch. 11th 
round.—Alternately 1 sc. around the next ch. 
and 11 ch., passing 5 st.; 1 sl. on the first se, in 
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the round. 12th round.—1 sl. on the next st., 
* 4 se. on the next 4 st., 3 se. on the following 
st.,4 se. on the next 4 5 § 8 st.; repeat 
from * ; 1 sl. on the firs und. 13th 
round.— * 38 ch., 2 de. separated by 5 ch. on the 
middle se. of 8 worked on 1 st. of the round be- 
fore the last, 3 ch., 1 se. around the vein between 
the last se. in this and the first se. in the follow- 
ing scallop; repeat from *. 14th round.— Work 
as in the 12th round, but instead of 4 sc., 5 se. 
on the next 5 st. The small rosette which serves 
to fill the sp is worked on a round 
foundation composed of 7 ch. in the following 
manner: Ist round.—8 se, separated by 5 ch, 
around the loop, then 5 1 sl. on the firs 

in the round. 2d round.—8 sl. on the next 8 st. 
in the preceding round, 8 times alternately 5 ch. 
and 1 sl. on the middle ch. of the next 5. 8d 
round,—Work as in the preceding round, work- 
ing 7 ch. instead of 5 ch. 4th round.—* 2 ch., 
2 de. separated by 3 ch. on the middle ch. of the 
next §, 2 ch., 1 sl, on the next se. ; repeat from +. 
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CANARY-BIRDS. 
IL 
HOW TO BREED THEM. 


OWEVER entertaining the canary may be a8 

a songster, and whatever amusement can be 
derived from this sweetest of pets as he shows in 
numberless quaint little ways his appreciation of 
what is done for his comfort, there is no time at 
which he can be seen to such advantage as when 
he is the proud and conscious father of a family. 

It is not natural that the bird be confined in a 
tiny cage alone, kept as a pet simply for the 
amusement of others without any of the pleasures 
of home life for himself, and however happy he 
may appear to be, that happiness can be increased 
tenfold, while he fully repays you, if you give to 
him the delicate claw of some dainty little fea- 
thered miss in marriage. 

There is no love-making any sweeter or more 
tender than that between a silver-voiced bird and 
his dainty little mate; she is as coy and coquet- 
tish as any maiden, encouraging him just enough 
to cause him to plead all the more passionately 
with his liquid music, until at last she consents 
to the betrothal kiss, and the open beaks and flut- 
tering wings tell that they are mated without a 
thought of possible application to the divorce 
courts. : 

The person who, although fond of birds, has 


TYPE OF CROSS BRTWEEN LONG AND SHORT BREED. 


never seen them in their love-making and house- 
keeping, can have no idea how much that is hu- 
man there is in bird life. 

One pair of birds, the male of the French and 

" the female of the German species, have afforded 

\the greatest possible amusement to the writer 
during their married life. They have not been 
separated for more than four years, and he is 
quite as attentive now as ever during the honey- 
moon, always perching close by her side at night, 
or on the edge of the nest when she is engaged 
in family duties. Each day when she is sitting, 
he flies to the upper perch, and for nearly an 
hour sings to her, and to her alone. But time 
drags, perhaps, when he is deprived of her com- 
panionship for two weeks; and then it has hap- 
pened several times that, going to a lower perch, 
he sang to a female in the next cage. On each 
of these occasions his wife has shown actual jea- 
lousy, coming down from her nest like a perfect 
little fury, and whipping him unmercifully, al- 
“though she is not quite half as large as he is. 

In Germany, where bird-raising is a thing of 
profit rather than amusement, the birds are given 
the liberty of a room, around which nest boxes 
are hung in pairs—two for each female, since she 
will begin to build another nest before the first 
brood can fly—and perches are placed at all 
heights, care being taken to have some only a 
few inches from the floor for the young. In this 
room are put a quantity of birds, three females 
to each male, and then no trouble is had save to 
provide them with food and water, removing the 
young as soon as they are able to care for them- 
selves, 

In this country canaries should be mated from 
the middle of January until the middle of May, 
and no later, for birds hatched after that: time 
are both delicate and inferior in quality. 

When breeding birds be sure the old ones are 
adapted to each other. A quiet industrious fe- 
male should have an active, cheerful mate, and 
it is much better for the plumage of the young 
that the parents should be nearly opposite in col- 
or. If the male be dull, irritable, and careless 
about his dress, his offspring will more often be 
sickly and delicate; and the same, in a less de- 
gree, may. be said of the female. . Therefore try. 
to have your breeding birds as nearly opposite in 
nature as they are in color, and the result will gen- 
erally be strong, beautiful, good-tempered young. 

Do not mate two crested birds, lest the progeny 
be bald-headed. Have, if possible, a male young- 
er than the female, and the result will be a ma- 
jority of males, Should you desire to breed from 
a canary and any other species, it will be neces- 
sary to have the canary a female, since the fe- 
males of other species will seldom Jay in an arti- 
ficial nest. Date 

When breeding in a cage it is not well to put 
More than two canaries together, since in such 
small quarters jealousy is very apt to make a 
childless household. The breeding cage should 
be as large as is convenient, but not less than 
two feet long, and should be hung where the oc- 
cupants will not be disturbed. In a light room, 
against the wall, and from four to six feet above 

. the floor, is the best place for the young couple’s 
home, since if they are at that height the female, 


who is always more or less nervous at such times, 
may not be frightened by any one passing quick- 
ly in front of her. 

AS soon a8 the birds have begun to mate, pro- 
vide them with plenty of material for building 
the nest, such as paper, threads cut about an inch 
in length, and bits of cloth. Give them, in addi- 
tion to their regular food, chopped egg with pul- 
verized cracker, and the egg-shell (crushed) may 
be thrown on the bottom of the cage. Keep the 
tray well filled with cleanly washed gravel, and 
change the water at least twice each day. 

It is quite likely that the birds will quarrel 
some at first, but all difficulties should have been 
settled and the mating begun in a week. Five 
or six days from that time the first egg should 
put in an appearance, and from three to five is 
the number to each nest, one coming each day, 
the female usually beginning to sit after laying 
the second. 

Do not touch the eggs. Some people have a 
mistaken idea that they should be taken from the 
nest and replaced by ivory ones until such time 
as, the laying finished, she is ready to sit, and 
this is done that the young may all be hatched 
on the same day. Now it is safe to assume that 
the laws of nature can not be improved upon in 
such a case, and that the bird should be sole 
guardian of her eggs. 

During incubation the bird should be watch- 
ed closely, in or- 
der to detect, if 
any, symptoms 
of illness, for 
they are very sus- 
ceptible to chills 
orconstipationat 
such times, and 
the food should 
be varied to meet 
the tendency to 
sickness. 

The female sits 
thirteen days, 
and then the 
young birds are 
hatched in the 
same order the 
eggs were laid— 
one each day. 

As soon as 
the young are 
out, the chopped 
egg and cracker 
should be re- 
placed by a paste 
made of the 
same, but mixed 
so _ thoroughly 
that it will be of 
the consistency of freshly baked bread. Contin- 
ue to keep the cage well supplied with green food, 
and make the paste fresh twice or three times 
each day, as the old birds will feed the young 
oftener if the food be fresh. 

It is also well to give rape-seed soaked in wa- 
ter, but it must be given in an extra dish, and 
not mixed with the dry seed. Be careful that no 
sour food be left in the cage, since it would be 
fatal to the young if fed to them. 

If through any cause it becomes necessary to 
raise the young birds by hand, feed them each 
hour during the day with as much of the egg 
paste as can be held on a quill pen, or a quill 
spoon made similar to a pen. Four or five times 
a day bruised rape-seed may be mixed with the 
paste. The bruised seed should be prepared very 
carefully, as follows: soak fresh German sum- 
mer rape in warm water for at least one hour, 
then drain, and bruise the hulls from the kernels, 
mixing the latter evenly with the paste. Grated 
cracker mixed with well-crushed rape-seed, and 
moistened with the yolk of an egg, also makes a 
good food: for young birds; but the writer has 
been more successful with that mentioned first. 

As soon as the young birds feed themselves, 
they should be put in another cage, and in addi- 
tion to seed be given egg and cracker mixed rath- 
er more coarsely than was the paste. Continue 
giving this soft food about one month, taking it 
gradually from them, if they do not cease eating 
it from choice. 

It is hardly possible for any but one experi- 
enced in bird life to distinguish the males from 
the females; but by the time they are a month 
old they will begin to warble, which settles the 
question of sex at once. 

A canary is fully nine months old before it has 
its full song, and whether that be excellent or 
ordinary depends as much upon the person in 
charge of it as on the bird itself. 


(Began in Hazprr’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 


THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


. By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avrsoe or “ Att. onyNotutna,” “Tar BiossoMInG OF 
AN ALog,” “A GoL_pren Sorrow,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Trines settled down at Horndean with the 
facility that attends changes when there are no 
difficulties about money in the way. The old mas- 
ter was gone, the young master filled his place, 
that was all, The transfer was effected with 
perfect ease, the neighborhood paid its visits of 
condolence by leaving its cards, but made its vis- 
its of congratulation in person, and was of opin- 
ion that the new Mr. Horndean was a decided 
improvement on the old, 

The neighborhood had not seen anything of 
Frederick Lorton for three or four years, and 
had seen but little of him at any time; if it had 
heard rumors to his disadvantage, it was not dis- 
posed to remember them now. The popularity 


of Mrs. Townley Gore contributed not a little to 
this pleasant state of things. It had amused her 
and cost her nothing to make herself popular 
during her annual visits to Horndean. Her bro- 
ther had earnestly begged of her to remain with 
him and see him through the taking possession 
business, as he called it, protesting that he was 
not well enough, that he could not be bothered, 
that he supposed he was bound to stay at Horn- 
dean for the present, but that it was an awful 
bore, and altogether demeaning himself as though 
he were rather injured and aggrieved by being 
converted into a landed proprietor. This Mrs. 
Townley Gore patiently put up with. She had been 
speedily relieved from her apprehension as to how 
her brother might mean to behave to her by per- 
ceiving that although he did not intend to be 
communicative with respect to the interval during 
which she had known nothing about him, neither 
did he intend to rake up past grievances, or main- 
tain a feud with her. This might be the result 
of magnanimity, or it might merely proceed from 
Frederick’s propensity for making things pleasant 
for himself: the motive concerned her not in the 
least. She accepted the fact that the hatchet 
was buried, and freely acknowledged to herself 
that smoking the pipe of peace under such pros- 
perous circumstances was pleasant. Of one thing 
she felt quite certain—whatever Frederick’s mode 
of life had been during the interval which he 
clearly did not mean to discuss, it had not agreed 
with him, She was inclined to think the old man 
had died only just in time: a little more “ knock- 
ing about,” as people airily describe sinful and 
worthless living, would probably have finished 
Frederick. It was quite true that he was very 
like their mother, who had died young. He was 
rather provoking in his ways just now, but that 
would come toanend. The serious advantages of 
so thoroughly enviable and perfectly safe a posi- 
tion as that into which he had stepped must over- 
come his undisciplined fancies and reckless hab- 
its ; the mere possession of plenty of money might 
prove an effectual cure for a propensity to spend 
too much, and to spend it ill. 

Mrs. Townley Gore was, in short, in high good- 
humor, and made the house very agreeable for 
every one, including her husband, who was quite 
over his attack of gout, and able to take an active 
interest in the stables. The late Mr. Horndean 
knew nothing, and cared as little, about horses ; 
so that he had a carriage to use when he wanted 
to go out, it was a matter of total indifference to 
him what the horses were like. There were four 
equine quadrupeds in his stables, but he would 
not have known any of them had he met them 
detached from the carriage on the road. The 
present Mr. Horndean was not a horsy man, 
though, as his sister was well aware, he had 
“dropped” a good deal of money at the race- 
courses of more than one country; but he was 
fully alive to the propriety of having good horses 
at Horndean. So was Mr. Frank Lisle, but 
chiefly because he wanted to paint them, as he 
wanted to paint the cows and the dairy-maids, 
the dogs, and Mrs. Grimshaw the housekeeper, 
the cat, the pigeons, the terrace and the flower 
vases, the lake and the ducks, the boat-house 
and the post pony. He was always getting a 
“sitting” from somebody or something, and his 
friend’s very first exercise of authority of the 
proprietorial kind was to have a big room with a 
north light “turned out,” as Mrs. Grimshaw de- 
scribed the proceeding, and given up to Mr. Lisle 
and the “ painter’s rubbish” that he accumulated 
about him. It was understood that Mr. Lisle 
was to stay at Horndean until the humor seized 
him to go elsewhere, and to do exactly what he 
liked while he staid there. Mrs. Townley Gore 
made no objection to this unconventional ar- 
rangement, although it was not one that would 
seem at all likely to commend itself to her; and 
her acquiescence was only one of many testimo- 
nies to Mr, Frank Lisle’s power of pleasing. He 
was aware that Mrs. Townley Gore was pleased 
with him, and he was glad of it, although he was 
very far from appreciating all the importance of 
the fact, or imagining how untenable he would 
have found his position had it not received her 
sanction. He was agreeably surprised to find Mrs. 
Townley Gore so urbane and charming a person, 
for he had been predisposed by information that 
he had received to dislike her. 

If any one had described Mr. Frank Lisle to 
her, and she had not seen him, Mrs. Townley 
Gore would have pronounced him off-hand to be 
an objectionable person, one of those superfluous 
and annoying individuals in a well-ordered world 
who allow a taste to assume the proportions of a 
mania, To be an artist was not by any means a 
passport to her favor; she disliked artists as a 
class, and had been annoyed, not without reasons, 
by her brother’s predilection for their society. 


_ Not successful artists, of course; that was quite 


another thing; one met them everywhere, and 
they were eminently respectable, though a lit- 
tle prononcés, perhaps; but Frederick’s artist 
friends. were not in the first nor even the sec- 
ond line, and they had certainly done him no 
good, 

Mr. Frank Lisle had, however, established him- 
self in the good graces of Mrs. Townley Gore 
with ease by his pleasant manners, undisfigured 
by any of the carelessness which she disliked, 
his happy temper, his good looks, and his evi- 
dently wholesome influence over Frederick. It 
was from Frank Lisle that she learned the par- 
ticulars of her brother’s illness, for, as she told 
Miss Chevenix in a letter written in fulfillment 
of the promise she had made on leaving her, 
Frederick was really not yet well enough to like 
talking about the narrow escape he had had. 

“Tt seems,” wrote Mrs. Townley Gore, “that he 
had been staying with Mr. Lisle in Paris—was 
actually there while we were. I told you, you 
may remember, that some one called to ask about 
me. the very day I left Paris. No doubt it was 
Mr. Lisle himself; and they were to -have come 
on to London together. But Mr, Lisle took one 


of his crazes for painting somebody or something, 
and went off to some place near Paris, merely 
leaving word for Frederick that he would foliow 
him as soon as he could. Frederick had been 
feeling rather ill, and as usual taking no care of 
himself, and from what Mr. Lisle made out aft- 
erward, but he is not very clear about it, he sat 
up all night playing at some cercle in Paris, hav- 
ing to start next morning for England. He has 
told me next to nothing himself, but he has in- 
formed me that his object in coming to England 
was to see Mr. Horndean: he thought the brow- 
ille had lasted long enough, and he meant to try 
and make it up. He started feeling weak and 
giddy, as well he might, and when the train ran 
into the station at. Amiens, the railway people 
found him insensible in the carriage. As there 
was plenty of money in his pocket, they took him 
to a good hotel, sent for a doctor and a nurse, 
and put him into their hands. There he remain- 
ed for a whole month. His illness was brain-fe- 
ver, and when it subsided he was so weak and so 
confused he could form no plans for himself, and 
give no directions, and he just staid on, helpless, 
but saved. Mr. Lisle, in the mean time, had been 
wandering like a will-o’-the-wisp with brushes for 
wings, and after the pleasant fashion which he 
tells me he affects, and (quite seriously) advises 
me to adopt, had been receiving and writing no 
letters, He wanders back to Paris, and finds a 
‘communication’ from the doctor at Amiens, 
dated several weeks back, to the effect that a 
gentleman was lying ill there whose initials were 
F. L., and in whose pocket-book the address of the 
house in which Mr. Lisle lived was written. This 
communication was addressed to the concierge: 
rather vague, but it would have been all right had 
Mr. Lisle been in Paris. He started for Amiens 


by that evening’s train, and found my brother in. 


the state I have described. Iam sure that nothing 
could be better than the way in which he acted, 
and the care he took of Frederick, but it was 
some time even yet before he was fit for any- 
thing. I asked Mr. Lisle why he did not write to 
me, and he said it was because Frederick would 
not let him write. He did not want a fuss made, 
and he meant to go back to Paris. I asked Mr. 
Lisle whether Frederick had forgotten Mr. Horn- 
dean as well as everything else; but he said no, 
he had not; he had only changed his mind, and 
would come to England later. They went back 
to Paris together, and Frederick was there for 
two or three days, after which they started for 
England, and would have come straight through 
only that Mr. Lisle wanted to paint something at 
Calais, and they put up at a queer little inn ‘with 
associations,’ as Mr. Lisle says, with Hogarth and 
Sterne, and people of that kind; at all events, 
there they staid, Mr. Lisle painting promiscuous- 
ly (especially vagrant dogs—you should see his 
sketch-book !), and Frederick wandering about. 
He picked up the Times at the railway station, 
and saw our—or I should say your—advertisement, 
and he and Mr. Lisle came on at once to Horn- 
dean. There, dear Beatrix, is my story, or rath- 
er Frederick’s, for you, and you see how success- 
ful your brilliant idea was. As for my brother, 
I can not tell you what I think about him, be- 
cause I have not yet made up my mind. If he 
were not still far from strong, I should say he was 
immensely bored. I am not bored in the least, 
and Mr. Townley Gore is wonderfully well. We 
probably should not like more than a few weeks 
of this sort of thing, but at the end of them we 
shall have a few people down; no regular house 
party, of course, only des intimes, Don’t you 
think you could come? It would be nice; and if 
Mr. Lisle has not flitted away somewhere, he 
would paint you to perfection as the Fair One with 
the Golden Locks. I see the Morning Post an- 
nounces the Darnell-Hylton affair as ‘arranged.’ 
His mother has succeeded, and will no longer be 
amusing. How funny was her dread of your fine 
eyes and your freethinking. I shall ask you to 
call at—” 

Then followed a list of commissions. 

It was a hot day in London, and Miss Cheve- 
nix—wearing a gown which she would have de- 
scribed as the simplest thing possible, for it was 
merely an elegantly arranged combination of 
soft, shiny white muslin and filmy lace, but which 
represented an entry of thirty pounds in her mo- 
diste’s bill—was ensconced in the shadiest corner 
of her back drawing-room. The sunshine was 
shut out by blinds, the air was cooled by a jet 
from a pretty little fountain, and scented with 
the breath of choice flowers. The small but lux- 
urious rooms were models of good taste, and had 
an air of leisure and repose especially charming 
from its contrast with the sullen roar and rattle 
of the great city outside. Miss Chevenix looked 
very handsome that day; her magnificent hair 
was a glowing mass of brightness in the shade; 
there was a deeper rose tint than usual in her 
cheeks, and her eyes made up in brilliance for 
what was wanting to them in color. It was an- 
ger that shone in them; but hers was a face to 
which anger was not unbecoming, but not con- 
tradictory. The coolness that surrounded her 
was only external; there was nothing answering 
to it in her heart and brain. On a pretty gold- 
tasselled basket-table beside her lay a number of 
cards and letters; in her hand was an open pa- 
per, but she was not reading its contents; she 
had gathered them already, and her thoughts 
were busy with their meaning. 

“But I must have some money,” thus her 
thoughts ran. “There is no use in his writing 
such nonsense as this to me; there is no good in 
his telling me I must ‘tide over things for the 
present’; they can not be tided over. It is cow- 
ardly of him to keep away, and leave me to bear 
it. Servants are not insolent to him; trades- 
people don’t tell him that customers of our sort 
don’t suit them, as that wretch from Morrison’s 
told me this morning. I can not, I will not, bear 
what I have borne for the last week. . It is the 
Darnell-Hylton affair, as my tenderly sympathet- 
ic friend calls it, that I may thank for this sud- 
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den pétsecution * in’ the middle of the season. 
They were all civil enough while he was seen 
about with me. Yes, that is the explanation.” 

She suddenly and viciously tore the paper she 
held into strips; twisted them tightly together, 
with a subtly cruel suggestiveness in the manner 
of the action, as if those strong white fingers of 
hers could have wrung a bird’s neck—or a baby’s 
—and flung them on the floor, 

“It’s horrible, it’s sickening, it’s maddening, to 
see the safety, the peace, the calmly triumphant 
selfishness, of securely rich people, about whom 
nobody has any doubt, and who have no doubt 
about themselves. And how I do hate them! I 
might not hate them so much if I knew more 
about ourselves. I suppose I could bear what 
people call reverses as well as another, and I am 
sure I could play a bold game for a big stake; 
but there’s no such thing: there’s only a dreary 
sham, and I don’t even know how much is sham.” 

She lay back in her chair, with her hands be- 
hind her head, her face bent forward, her eyes 
downcast, so that the red-gold lashes hid them, 
and a strange smile hovering about her full red 
lips. Her thoughts had flown off at a tangent 
from her father’s letter, which was altogether dis- 
pleasing, to Mrs. Townley Gore’s, which was pleas- 
ing and irritating at the same time. 

“My fine eyes and my freethinking! How 
clever she thinks herself! What a neatly turn- 
ed phrase she flatters herself that is! And yet, 
if there is any woman in the world whom she 
likes, 1 am that woman. To be sure, I have red 
hair and eyes like rain-drops, while she believes 
that 


“All that is best of dark and bright 
~ Meets in her aspect and her eyes,’ 


as no doubt it did, dans le temps. So she can af- 
ford to patronize me, among a great many other 
pleasures which she, lucky woman, can afford. 
But the pleasure of hitting me hard is at least as 
great: will she find it as cheap ?” 

A cluster of yellow roses was pinned into the 
front of her gown’; she crushed them with her 
sdft round chin as she inhaled their perfume, and 
nibbled their*delicate leaves with her sharp small 
teeth. The action was subtle, and like that of 
her hand. 

“She does not even know the ugly little Puri- 
tan to speak to, and if I had been Lady Darnell, 
I might have been of some use to her; and yet 
she can not resist a thrust at me, so strong in 
her nature is the instinct of spite. How thor- 
oughly she enjoys her queening it at Horndean ! 
It should not be difficult to dethrone her. The 
brother seems to be an effacé person, not the sort 
of man I imagined until now. Not one-third as 
rich as Sir Henry Darnell, and probably quite as 
stupid. I will accept her invitation; there will 
be no duns in the hall at Horndean; and Mr. 
Lisle, who is apparently a much pleasanter per- 
son than Mrs. Townley Gore’s brother, shall paint 
my picture.” 

She laughed suddenly, aloud, and rose ; she had 
seemingly recovered hergood-humor. She looked 
in the glass at herselfa gly, pulled out the 
plaits of her hair, fiangithe crumpled roses at her 
neck into the basket under her writing-table, and 
prepared—smiling as she arranged her writing 
materials—to reply to Mrs. Townley Gore’s letter. 

“A telegram, ma’am,” said a correctly impas- 
sive servant, tendering her the yellow missive, 
which she carelessly opened. 

The sender was a Colonel Wilton, at whose 
house Mr. Chevenix was staying for some famous 
mid-season races, and it contained these words: 

“Your father has met with a serious accident, 
I am coming to town to take you to him. I shall 
be with you in an hour. Be ready to start at 
once,” 

[10 BE CONTINUFD.] 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonpeEnT. ] 


EOPLE have left, are leaving, and are about 
to leave town, yet Paris preserves all its an- 
imation, for strangers abound, and our dress- 
makers have quite as much to do, and our shops 
display quite as many attractions, as ever, despite 
the absence of the Parisians. ‘Then there are a 
great many weddings, which serve as occasions 
for dress. We will begin by describing some of 
the latest styles. Costume of royal blue Surah 
and satin with a blue ground, brocaded with cap- 
ucine flowers with moss green leaves. The Su- 
rah skirt is trimmed on the bottom with a satin 
flounce, brocaded in a pattern; that is, with large 
flowers at the bottom, which diminish in size to- 
ward the top of the flounce. This flounce is set 
over a double and very thick balayeuse of moss 
green satin. Corsage, tablier, and scarfs of bro- 
eaded. satin. Italian straw hat, trimmed with 
blue and capucine feathers. Another toilette is 
of myrtle green satin merveilleux, trimmed with 
guipure, embroidered with white silk on white 
silk muslin. At the bottom broad guipure bands 
from four to five inches wide lose themselves in 
cascades of poufs. Narrower bands of guipure 
edge the corsage. Very high standing collar, 
covered with guipure, with deep cuffs to match 
on the elbow sleeves. Black straw bonnet, 
trimmed with velvet, and adorned with a very 
dark red feather. Black gloves, embroidered 
with silver. 

The fine weather that we are enjoying permits 
the display of summer toilettes. Muslin, batiste, 
and gingham dresses are about to have a vogue 
which has been refused to them for many seasons 
past. Very original styles are seen ; for instance, 
a dress of black muslin, with immense printed 
colored flowers, either full-sized poppies or dah- 
lias larger than nature, trimmed with insertion 
and flounces of black Spanish lace. This has a 
Japanese aspect, which is only becoming to a very 
slender and spirituelle person. 

A multitude of narrow flounces are worn, al- 
most all pleated and mixed with English embroid- 


ery set on flat, or lace flounces for dresses of lin- 
en, batiste, etc., six or eight flounces being set on 
a skirt, the top of which is completed by sashes, 
scarfs, or paniers. For instance, we will cite a 
cameo pink muslin dress, the skirt of which has 
six pleated flounces about two inches wide, 
trimmed with black Chantilly lace (imitation) of the 
same width. The basque-waist is shirred, and is 
clasped closely over the hips by a broad sash of 
black watered silk, trimmed with very wide black 
lace which mixes behind with the pouf. Black 
lace pleatings edge the neck and sleeves. This 
toilette is charmingly effective. There are also 
skirts formed of puffs, from six to eight inches 
wide, flattened down at the top, and having the 
appearance of flounces the bottom of which has 
been turned under and sewed through the mid- 
dle; these are separated by ribbons that are 
partly hidden by the puffs. We have seen a 
dress of porcelain blue percale, with delicate 
white figures, that was made in this fashion. 
Rather loose basque-waist, the bottom of which 
was slightly puffed up by a sash of red Surah 
placed underneath and tied in the first puff, which 
was formed by the puffed-up basque. The skirt 
had two of the puffs we have just described, 
which were underlaid with red Surah ribbon, the 
third and last, which formed a flounce, was 
trimmed with open-work embroidery four inches 
wide, all falling over the narrow flounces of the 
under-skirt. Apropos of skirts, they are becom- 
ing much fuller, so as to give more ease in walk- 
ing. Moreover, nothing can be more bizarre and 
ungraceful than a skirt scanty at the bottom, 
while the top is adorned with ample drapings 
and puffs, which tend to become more and more 
accentuated. Without following the example of 
certain leaders of the ton who carry a steep prom- 
ontory behind them at the bottom of the waist, it 
is impossible for any one who wishes to be in 
fashion to dispense with a tournure either of hair- 
cloth or of starched flounces set one above anoth- 
er. We only hope that this does not presage a 
speedy return to crinoline and to skirts six yards 
in circumference. 

The Louis XV. and Louis XVI. styles prevail 
for the moment over those of the Directoire and 
Henri Trois. There’ are, however, a number of 
high pointed bodices, as we have said. Paniers 
are often attached to them by flat pleats, which 
clearly define the hips, and produce a slenderer 
effect than gathers, with the stripes so much in 
vogue. These paniers draw a little at the sides, 
open in front in fan shape, and turn sharply to- 
ward the middle of the skirt, where they are lost 
in the pouf. Hverything, however, is worn, and 
pointed bodices are outnumbered by shirred or 
pleated basques, and by pleated round waists, 
belted with a ribbon that crosses behind, and is 
brought again in front in the form of a point, 
somewhat covering the hips. 

Bonnets continue to be infinitely varied, from 
the microscopic cap or simple capote, heavily em- 
broidered with gold, silver, ete., and garlanded 
with flowers, to the high-crowned Italian straw hat, 
set upright on the head or drawn over the fore- 
head, loaded-with feathers and flowers, or some- 
times with a broad brim, lined with velvet, turned 
up on one side, and furnished with a feather fall- 
ing backward ; the latter is very pretty, especially 
if of a dark color. The shapes are mostly well 
known, but from day to day they become larger 
and more accentuated. 

Among new fabrics we will cite the rich and 
elegant grenadines with large trellis-work or me- 
dium-sized woven flowers of velvet of the same 
shade as the ground—brown, myrtle green, or 
caroubier red. These are superb; they are used 
for mantles, jackets, applications, ete. There are 
still seen at soirées the pretty chiné and brocaded 
Pompadours, which, according to the style of the 
costume, are combined with plain stuffs of an- 
cient tints, or with gauzes and blonde lace. Blue 
is much worn in silks, from the darkest to the 
palest shade. 

Parasols continue to be embellished with bows 
of ribbon, flowers, and even feathers, for we have 
seen one of white watered silk with a large bunch 
of ostrich plumes on the top, and which looked 
as if it might have belonged to an Indian begum. 
Flowers are prettier, always matching the color 
of the parasol, and shaded with ombré silk, such 
as geraniums shading from red to pink, ete. For 
useful parasols for all occasions the handle is 
stout, and rustic in appearance, the luxury being 
displayed in the knob, which may be of old porce- 
lain, precious stones, chased silver, etc. Flowers 
continue to be more used than ever, and their 
imitation has attained perfection. A few are of 
velvet—pansies, for example. They are worn on 
the corsage, at the throat, on the skirt, at the belt, 
and even on the long gloves, in the guise of fast- 
enings, which is in questionable taste, for noth- 
ing is more unsightly than a crushed flower, and 
here it is inevitably crushed in a few seconds. 
As a refinement of elegance we greatly prefer 
glove buttons set with precious stones, such as 
garnets or cat’s-eyes, which are used like cuff but- 
tons, and serve to guard against the annoyance 
of bursting: off the ordinary buttons. 

EMMELINE Raymonp. 


HOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
BIRDS. 


I WAS much interested last. spring in the pe- 
culiar behavior of a pair of house wrens. Al- 
most at once after his arrival from his winter’s 
sojourn in the South the male selected one of the 
small wooden bird-houses which we had fastened 
to the top of a grape post for his accommodation. 
He sang from early morning until night, now and 
then stopping long enough to carry a stick into 
the house, as if to preempt his claim. 

About a week after his arrival his mate makes 
her appearance—a bright-eyed, busy, chattering 
housewife, and now the happy pair commence 
building in earnest. The male brings a stick to 


his mate, she meets him at the door and takes it, 
while he flies to the top of the little house, throws 
up his head, and pours forth his jubilant song. 

The little housewife is very amiable, always ac- 
cepting the sticks that he brings, and they chat- 
ter over the work in the most loving, confiding 
manner. But now another male comes into the 
neighborhood. Evidently he is trying to woo this 
pretty partner. He stations himself on the top 
of an adjacent grape post very near to the happy 
couple, and tries his most entrancing song. This 
exasperates the wedded lord; he pounces upon 
the gay wooer, and a fierce struggle ensues. The 
lord seems to have conquered, and sings triumph- 
antly. But this gay, insinuating fellow is not so 
easily put down, he too sings, as if challenging 
him to another conflict. Meanwhile the little 
partner goes on with her building, apparently un- 
concerned, wholly indifferent to the insinuating 
ways of the rival, and the nest is completed on 
the eighth day after her arrival. 

On the morning of the ninth day I miss her, 
neither do I see the other male, and the lord 
seems dejected. He is left sole possessor of the 
premises, It looks as if this pretty partner had 
forsaken her home and mate. But he does not 
long repine over his desertion; in a day or two 
he is singing as gayly as before. 

He still considers himself proprietor of the es- 
tablishment, and no sparrow is allowed to re- 
main a moment near it, and he scolds and blus- 
ters at the bluebirds, although not daring to at- 
tack them. He is very angry when I raise the 
roof to inspect his faithless partner's work. 
What a cozy place she has left! The nest is built 
in one corner of the little house, and neatly lined 
with feathers and hair. 

In a few days the widower selects another 
home, a few rods distant from his first, and again 
preempts his claim by every now and then carry- 
ing a stick into the house ; but he claims the oth- 
er also, and is now sole proprietor of two homes. 
Clearly the future Mrs. Wren can take her choice 
of two fine establishments. But he does not 
leave the premises: to woo a second partner, but 
sings loud and long, with faith that she will sure- 
ly come. 

It is June, and the robins, bluebirds, and cat- 
birds have built all around him, and are rearing 
their young, while he has nothing to do but sing 
and keep watch over his two establishments. His 
enforced idleness finally develops a curiosity with 
regard to the young of other species. He slips 
up toa nest of young cat-birds, and peers at them 
until one of the parents drives him away. A rob- 
in has built on a tree a few feet distant from one 
of his houses. This too excites his curiosity ; 
but Madam Robin proves to have a very bad 
temper. She has caught him looking into her 
nest two or three .times, and she is not satisfied 
with simply driving him away, but follows him 
about, driving him from place to place. Now he 
takes refuge in the wood-pile, while she sits on 
the top waiting for his re-appearance, He stays 
so long that madam becomes tired of waiting, 
and begins to make her toilette. With her head 
bent to one side, she is wholly absorbed in plum- 
ing her feathers, and now he slips out, and flits 
to a quince bush, and pours out his most defiant 
song. Madam instantly straightens up, and makes 
a dash toward the bush. He drops beneath the 
thick foliage, and is again secure. Soon he slips 
away, with another defiant song, always eluding 
her, until, tired of the chase, she returns to her 
nest. 

It is the middle of June, and at last a female 
is attracted by the wooer’s song. She accom- 
panies him to the deserted house of his former 
partner, and now they flit to his last establish- 
ment. This seems to suit her better, and she 
begins to throw out some of the sticks which he 
has been carrying in for the past month. He is 
not at all disconcerted by her lack of apprecia- 
tion of his work, for never seemed a happier 
bird. He is in a tremor of delight, his wings 
quiver and flutter, and his throat swells with his 
jubilant song. Now he carries a stick to the 
door, whereupon she scolds and chatters, telling 
him there are already more than she knows what 
to do with; so he drops it to the ground, and 
sings again. 

Soon she has arranged the sticks to suit her, 
and begins to line the nest with feathers and 
hair. 

Within a week she is sitting, and her lord is 
most devoted. He looks beneath the bark of 
trees and under the eaves for dainty bits, which 
he reserves and carries to her. 

The first week in July the young are hatched, 
and never was there a more loving, happy father. 
He has no time nor disposition now to trouble 
himself about the young of other species; but 
from morning until night, with brief intervals 
of joyous, gushing song, he is providing for his 
young household. 

Birds of the same species differ greatly in dis- 
position. . Sometimes they are quite peaceable, 
and the different species will rear their young in 
close proximity. 

The robin mentioned above was one of the 
most quick-tempered birds I ever observed. She 
built her first nest in a spruce at the rear of the 
house. This tree stands in an angle formed by 
an addition to the main building. From the din- 
ing-room a glass door opens within three feet of 
the tree, and from the other jutting apartment is 
a door often used, the ends of the branches touch- 
ing the casement. Yet here madam chose to build, 
not at all afraid of our close proximity. She had 
safely reared a brood in this tree the previous year, 
and now considered it her property. 

Birds of other species were also attracted to 
this eligible situation. Either experience has 
taught them, or they reason, that this tree is more 
safe from the depredations of crows or cats than 
the groups of spruce and other evergreens on the 
lawn. <A male cat-bird attempts to preempt his 
claim to this tree by carrying a few sticks and pa- 
per and placing them on a low limb several feet 


distant from the robins’ nest. In two or threa 
days thereafter the mate arrives, and seems sat- 
isfied with the location her partner has chosen, 
and they commence building, but Madam Robin 
soon puts a stop to their work; she repeatedly 
drives them from the tree, until they are obliged 
to seek other quarters. They select the arbor- 
vita hedge—which surrounds the “ Insect Menag- 
erie,” figured in Harper's Magazine for May, 1880 
—where they build, and safely rear their young. 

Next a brown thrush makes his claim by lay- 
ing the foundation of his domicile within three 
feet of the robins’ nest. It would seem that mad- 
am must submit to this arrangement, for our 
thrush is ruler over all the birds that frequent 
the grounds. 

The mate arrives, and they rapidly proceed 
with the building. Conscious of their superior 
power and strength, they pay no attention to the 
robin, who eyes them askance. The nest is com- 
pleted and the eggs deposited, but they soon dis- 
appear. I mistrust Madam Robin is at the bot- 
tom of the mischief. She probably slipped to the 
nest in the absence of the thrushes, and destroy- 
ed the eggs. Had it been any other enemy, it 
would seem that the robins’ nest must have shared 
the same fate, for the two nests are very near 
each other. 

The young robins leave the nest, and now mad- 
am informs her partner that he must take the 
entire responsibility of finishing their education 
and providing for their wants, while she proceeds 
to build a second nest. This time she chooses a 
deciduous tree on the lawn back of the house, 
within a few feet of her first domicile. She 
builds on a low limb just above my hammock. 
This is a favorite tree for many birds to alight 
upon. But now madam’s tyrannical disposition 
manifests itself in fiercely driving them all from 
the tree. The cat-birds whom she had driven 
from the spruce are now feeding their young in 
the hedge, and they have all along used this tree 
as a stopping-place in their flight to and from 
their nest, and they do not like to abandon it, but 
madam compels them to select another tree. She 
seems to have a special spite toward these cat- 
birds and the little wren. 

The robin is sitting; she leaves her nest and 
goes to the orchard, quite a distance away. Now 
one of the cat-birds, as if awaiting his chance, 
flits up to the nest and looks in, and immediate- 
ly flies away, and soon returns with his partner. 
They alight on opposite sides of the nest, and 
quickly break three of the eggs before I am 
hardly aware what they are doing. So intent are 
they upon the mischief that they allow me to ap- 
proach within reaching distance, clapping my 
hands to frighten them away, and one carries a 
broken egg and throws it upon the ground, It 
looks as if done out of revenge. 

Madam Robin returns, and comprehends the 
state of affairs, and immediately calls her mate, 
who makes a great outcry, evidently mistaking 
me for the author of the mischief. But madam 
seems to know better, and is very quiet, and con» 
tinues to have the same confidence in me as be- 
fore. She does not forsake the remaining egg, 
but rears one lone nestling. 


ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Country Scnsorisrr.—Irish poplins are not worn 
now. Your red silk is rather bright, but can be made 
up with a skirt of satin Surah of the same shade. 

B. G. M.—Your small boy’s white piqué should be 
open in front, with plain princesse front, and some 
box pleats below the waist in the back. Edge it with 
your trimming. Have black shoes, with red and blue 
stockings ; sashes should match stockings. 

Ten Years’ Sussorrsrr.—Make your cambrics with 
round belted waists and round full skirts simply 
hemmed. The dark blue might have a tucked basque 
worn with a belt, an apron over-skirt and round skirt, 
with bias bands of the plain blue. The delaine would 
make a pretty hunting jacket; or else use the round 
waist that you have, and put all the new material into 
a pleated skirt, with three pleated flounces across the 
back, and a deep apron with one flounce in front. 

Novior.—The bridegroom at a quiet morning wed- 
ding should wear a black diagonal cloth frock-coat 
and vest, with gray pantaloons. It is a matter of taste 
whether he travels in this suit or puts on the usual 
Cheviot travelling suit, but he should not wear a trav- 
elling suit during the wedding ceremony. The coat 
of the travelling suit may be a cut-away fitted coat, or 
a short sack coat. It is the caprice of the season for 
gentlemen to be married without gloves. 

Janu S.—Your inquiries about false hair and hair- 
dressing were anticipated in a Jate number of the New 
York Fashions, 

M. S.—You need not put black crape around your 
neck even in the first months of deep mourning. 
Wear pleatings of black crépe lisse, if you insist upon 
having black, but you can with propriety wear white 
lisse pleatings and collars inside rolling collars of the 
Byron shape of your black dress goods. The trim- 
ming at the wrists should correspond. 

B. W. C.—Get wide white Spanish net, and make it 
up plain over the soiled waist of your cream-colored 
silk, Then have a draped apron over-skirt of the net, 
and put flounces of the lace on the silk skirt. 

Anna.—The shirred Mother Hubbard dresses, the 
yoke slips, and pleated blouses in princesse shape, are 
suitable for your little girl, Shirr the Mother Hub- 
bard dresses around the neck, letting the remainder 
hang full for the waist and skirt, with merely a hem 
or some tucks. Then put a puff above each armhole, 
have a sash or not, as you choose, and fasten the dress 
behind. This will be pretty in écru, pale or dark blue, 
or dark maroon flannel or cashmere, for next fall. The 
yoke slips of white muslin have the dress pleated be- 
low, and finished with a wide Spanish flounce of em- 
broidery. For piqués, have princesse dresses with the 
fronts plain, buttoned their entire length, and some 
box-pleats behind to hold the fullness. Pale shades 
of pink and of cream-color are pretty for the little 
artistic dresses. These reach half way between the 
knees and ankles. Use soft wide ribbons, strips of 
cashmere, and also of the dress goods, for sashes. The 
little pokes of straw and wide-brimmed straw hats are 
worn, also shirred sun-bonnets with high crowns, 
The Mother Hubbard cloaks for next winter will be 
made of- gray, brown, blue, or maroon cloth of light 


quality. 
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A FASCINATING GHOST. 


he’, faresidee apres young gentleman who knows how 
to spell, and who writes a good hand, to do copy- 
ing in the country for two or three months, Must re- 
main in employer’s house. Address in own hand, 
— what salary is expected, X., Box 1400, this 
office, 


This was an advertisement I cut out of the 
Evening Post one spring afternoon. For half 
an hour I had stood the vociferous offerings of 
“Fourth Editions” and “ Extras” without num- 
ber, and for half an hour sheets of various po- 
litical complexions had been thrust under my 
nose without effect, for I had been out of em- 
ployment so long that my stock of money was 
nearly exhausted, and it had been a good many 
days since I had allowed myself the luxury of a 
paper. But at last I was overpersuaded by a 
very small but remarkably pertinacious news- 
boy, and for fear of further temptations put the 
paper hastily in my pocket and went home. 

In the old days I had been book-keeper for the 
late concern of Skinflint, Starvehimout & Co., 
and while with them I had been getting a good 
salary, and, to my sorrow be it said, lived pretty 
well up to it; so as I made nothing by the fail- 
ure of the concern, and lost my place as well, I 
had to come down very low. I had saved a lit- 
tle, more by good luck than from forethought, 
and this little, used with the strictest economy, 
and added to by a few dollars made here and 
there in odd ways, was all that had kept me alive 
for eighteen months. However, I didn’t feel quite 
disposed to go to the dogs yet, for there was al- 
ways a chance of something turning up in a great 
city like New York. 

As I looked around my room that evening I 
realized how bare it was of either furniture or 
adornments; how unlike— Ah, well, there was 
my paper; and I unfolded it with all the glee of 
a child over a new story-book. There was, of 
course, the usual political news, the usual num- 
ber of railroad accidents and criminal proceed- 
ings; there were items of interest to investors 
and theatre-goers and travellers ; but nothing for 
me. I had no money to invest, or for theatres, or 
travelling. So I skipped all that and went on to 
the advertisements, and the only one of them all 
worth reading twice was— 


Wy sere young gentleman who knows how 
to spell, and who writes a good hand, to do copy- 
ing in the country for two or three months. Must re- 
main in employer's house. Address in own hand, 
mening what salary is expected, X., Box 1400, this 
office. 


I read it two or three times, and then decided 
it was worth trying. So I hunted up a sheet of 
paper, and addressed X: as follows: ° 


“My pear Mr., Mrs., on Miss X.,—I notice 
your advertisement in to-day’s issue of the Hven- 
ing Post. My handwriting you can see for your- 

“self. My spelling, I think, is usually correct, and 
there is no doubt I am a gentleman. As to sal- 
ary, I don’t know what to say—I don’t wish to 
value my services at more than they’re worth. 

Should you mean by ‘remain in employer’s 
house,’ that I would be boarded and lodged at 
your expense, my price—that is, asking price— 
is five dollars a week. Yours respectfully, 

“James W. Wotcorr.” 


The next afternoon I heard from my friend X., 
who proved to bea man. His letter ran thus: 


“James W. Wolcott, Esq. : 

“My pear Smr—You may be a gentleman, 
write a good hand, and know how to spell, but 
you're a fool. I inclose sixty-three cents, the 
fare to You will take the 7 a.m. train to- 
morrow morning from Grand Central Dépét, and 
when you arrive at , ask for my carriage, as 
it will be there to meet you. 

“ Yours, etc., 


Sot. Humpnreys.” 


Sol. Humphreys !—the last man in the world 

I would voluntarily have written to, and for em- 
ployment, too! Two years before, I had a very 
nice little flirtation with pretty Mabel Humphreys, 
- and it had gone so far that if the crash in my af- 
fairs had not occurred, I believe there might have 
been an understanding, if not an engagement. But 
as it was, I put away all thoughts of love and 
love-making, and dropped pretty Mabel very sud- 
denly, without any kind of an understanding, and 
I had not seen her since. And now to think I 
had fairly got myself into it again! But, I re- 
flected, I might not see much of Mabel, after all. 
So much the better. Bread and butter was a 
necessity, and I would go and make the best of it. 


The next morning I caught the train, but miss- 
ed my breakfast, and by the time I reached the 
house I was decidedly hungry. 

Mr. Humphreys met me at the door, and I was 
pleased to see he did not seem to remember me 
at all. He put up his eyeglasses, and inspected 
me from head to foot. 

“So you’re James W. Wolcott, are you, young 
man?” 

I told him he was not mistaken. 
that name—born with it, I believed. 

“ And you think you’re a gentleman ?” 

I begged his pardon—didn’t think anything 
about it; it was a self-evident fact. 

The old fellow grinned. 
in and have some breakfast. You haven’t had 
any, I suppose?” 

I said I had not. 

“Well, come in and have some.” 

After breakfast Mr. Humphreys led the way 
into the library, and motioned me to take a chair, 
while he explained what my work was to be. He 
had been writing a history, or text-book, of ferns 
—he was an enthusiastic botanist—and wanted 
it copied for press. The work of rewriting the 
whole thing legibly was more than he wished to 


Talways had 


“Suppose you come. 


‘so is courage; I prefer a happy mixture.” 


undertake, so he had advertised for an amanu- 
ensis. 

After this had been explained to me, Mr. Hum- 
phreys started up. “Get your hat, Mr. Wolcott. 
I want to show you around.” - 

All through the house and all over the place 
he took me, and when he got to the farther ex- 
tremity of the grounds he paused, and pointing 
to a huge stone house beyond, said, “I’m trying 
to buy that house ; I’m very anxious to get it, but 
my daughter objects.” 

I asked him why she objected. 

“ Well, you see, it hasn’t been occupied lately, 
and she says it’s gloomy; says it’s haunted, and 
she wouldn’t like to live in it.” 

“Miss Humphreys can’t really believe that to 
be true,” I answered. 

“T don’t know whether she does or not. She’s 
away now, but she’ll be home to-morrow, and 
perhaps she'll be more reasonable.” 

The next day Mabel arrived. She met me po- 
litely, went through the introduction gracefully, 
and acted as if she had never seen me before. 
There was not the slightest half-glance of recog- 
nition: she evidently intended to consider me a 
recent acquaintance. With curious inconsistency 
I could not help being a little disappointed, while 
at the same time I was immensely relieved. I 
don’t know what I had expected—a start, a blush, 
just the shy, pleased look of a girl toward an 
old friend not yet forgotten; or was it haughti- 
ness, hardly veiled anger, disgust? Whatever I 
had expected, I got nothing at all but pleasant, 
meaningless words, great politeness, great civil- 
ity. I had nothing whatever to do with, and could 
have no interest in, the intimacy that formerly ex- 
isted between Mabel Humphreys and James W. 
Wolcott; he was one man, and I was another. 
And so the days went on, and she was always 
friendly with her father’s copyist. 

Toward the end of July, Ned Humphreys came 
home, and brought Mr, Butter-Scotch Steele with 
him. Mr. Steele’s baptismal name was William, 
but he had been rechristened by his friends But- 
ter-Scotch, on account of his fondness for that 
particular kind of candy. 

Ned was quite a boy, and a capital fellow at 
that, and he and I soon became firm friends ; but 
Butter-Scotch I loathed. I really don’t know why 
I loathed him so much, unless because there was 
a rumor afloat that Mabel was making up her 
mind to renounce the bangs-and bangies of a sin- 
gle life, and henceforth stick to Butter-Scotch. 
Of course this of itself was enough to make me 
contemplate placing an extraordinarily bent. pin 
on his chair, or converting his overcoat pocket 
into a repository for a litter of baby kittens. But 
independently of this rumor, I had a distinct and 
positive impression that I loathed the man just 
as he was, whether he ever succeeded in marry- 
ing Mabel or not. Of course it was none of my 
business, but it did seem a pity to stand by and 


see her become the missing rib, thereby complet-- 


ing the anatomy, of such a molly-coddle. 

One morning I was standing on the piazza—just 
finishing a very nice cigar Mr. Humphreys had 
presented me with the day before, with the re- 
mark that “he didn’t mind a man smoking once 
in a while, if he smoked tobacco, but he abomi- 
nated cabbage”—when Mabel came out. 

“Mr. Wolcott,” she said, “are you going to be 
busy for a few minutes ?” 

“T think not,’ I replied. ‘Mr. Humphreys 
doesn’t want to begin for half an hour yet.” 

“Then will you come to the croquet ground, 
and finish your cigar there ?” 

“Certainly,” I answered; ‘ with pleasure.” 

Over to the croquet ground we strolled, and 
Mabel sat down on one of the rustic seats. With- 
out preamble of any kind, she began : 

“T know you have a friendly feeling for us all, 
Mr. Wolcott, and I want to ask your opinion and 
advice.” 

I bowed, for she was unquestionably right 
about my friendly feeling, but I wondered what 
was coming. 

She went on: “What do you think of Mr. 
Steele ?” 

Well, that was a poser! What did I think of 
Butter-Scotch? That he was a fool, of course ; 
but I reflected it wouldn’t do to tell her so, par- 
ticularly if she was going to— Ohno! it wouldn’t 
do at all. 

“Why do you ask, Miss Humphreys ?” 

“T will tell you frankly. There is a very 
strong inclination on papa’s part to buy the stone 
house.” 

“Yes, I know there is.” 

“ And I don’t want him to.” 

“May I ask why not?” 

“ Because it’s haunted.” 

“T don’t see how that affects Mr. Steele—he 
isn’t haunted.” 

Mabel laughed. “TI don’t suppose he is. But 
that isn’t what I mean. I want to know if he is 
courageous enough to go there and see if it real- 
ly is haunted.” 

“Oh, I guess he’s pretty brave: he says he is, 
and Mr. Humphreys thinks so too, I believe.” 

“Yes, papa is.so enthusiastic over Mr. But—I 
mean Mr. Steele’s kind heart and religious feel- 
ing; he thinks he must be a good man, and not 
easily frightened.” She looked at me squarely. 
“ And I want to know if he’s a man fully to be 
trusted—” 

“With untold wealth ?” 

“No; to see a ghost.” 

“Ah! I see!” 

“You're brave too, aren’t you, Mr. Wolcott ?” 

“You're very kind to say so, but I assure you 
there never was a worse coward than Iam. I’ve 
no courage at all—I’m all brain! Now there’s 
the difference between Mr. Steele and myself.” 

Mabel rose. ‘Yes, I see the difference,” she 
said. ‘I’m very much obliged to you, Mr. Wol- 
eott, for your good advice. I wasn’t sure wheth- 
er he would undertake it. Brain is a good thing, 
And 
with a pleasant little nod she sailed off. 


I never saw until afterward what a compari- 
son I had»made—one all courage and no brain, 
and the other all brain and no courage. I had 
muddled things badly, that was evident, and the 
worst of-it was that she never gave me an oppor- 
tunity to let her know I had not intended any 
disrespect to her future liege. ; 

All this time Sol. Humphreys never ceased talk- 
ing about buying the stone house. At last Ma- 
bel made the proposition that some night we 
three, Ned, Butter-Scotch, and myself, should go 
there and stay until morning, and if our report 
was “no ghosts,” she would not say any more 
against the purchasing scheme; but if anything 
diabolical or mysterious happened, that her fa- 
ther was to give up the idea. Our consent being 
asked, we cheerfully gave it, and as one time was 
as good as another, we decided to‘make the ex- 
periment that night. 

Armed each with a stout stick and a pillow, we 
advanced upon the haunted dwelling about nine 
o’clock, and were admitted by the man in charge, 
whose head-quarters were in an adjoining build- 
ing, which communicated with the house by a 
long entry, at the end of which was an iron door. 
This door was closed and bolted after us, and we 
were left to make our explorations in our own 
way. 

I for one did not expect to see anything super- 
natural, but Mabel’s stories were very vivid, and 
I would have liked to oblige her by seeing some- 
thing uncanny. We had brought a lantern with 
us, and Butter-Scotch had very self-sacrificingly 
taken charge of it. So we ascended the stairs, 
and made a tour of the upper floors, then de- 
scended, and made another tour of the ground- 
floor and cellar, and Butter-Scotch considered the 
exploration so thorough that he strongly advo- 
cated going home and to bed,-and bringing in a 
sealed verdict, “No ghosts.” But we wouldn’t 
hear of it. So, having made sure that the front 
door was unlocked on the inside, and could be 
opened instantaneously if the proposed ghost were 
disposed to be violent, or use language unfit for 
“ears polite,” we made ourselves as comfortable 
in the hall as the circumstances of no bed and an 
indefinite ghost would allow. 

Ten o’clock—no ghost. Eleven—not a sound. 
Eleven-thirty—* Ned, you're snoring.” 

“Oh no; I was thinking how—” 

- “Great heavens!” whispered Butter-Scotch. 
“Where ? where ?” we asked, simultaneously, 
Butter-Scotch wiped a moth off his cheek. 

“TI thought you saw something,” Ned said to 
him, irritably. 

“He went in my eye. 
a bug went in your eye.” 

“That’s all right, Scotchy. You’re game, eh, 
old man ?” 

“This is sheer nonsense,” Mr. Steele explained. 

Whirr-rr-rr, fizz, thupp ! 

Butter-Scotch yelled, and started up. 

“Sit down. Don’t you know a June-bug when 
you hear one ?” 

“Was it, indeed ?” and Butter-Scotch wiped his 
forehead. ‘ 

Suddenly there was a crash somewhere in the 
house. 

“By George!” gasped Ned, “we're in for it, 
boys, and don’t you forget it!’’ 

I don’t know how long we waited, but then it 
began again—first a sneeze, then a hissing sound, 
then a pail rolling down stairs, followed by an as- 
sortment of dust-pans and fire-irons. 

This was first-class. After the storm ceased, 
Butter-Scotch, in a committee of one, proposed 
that we should alter the verdict to “ ghosts em- 
phatically,” and go home. It was entertaining, 
but, to tell the truth, he was sleepy. 

In a few minutes there was another crash, and 
we saw something white on the stairs, slowly and 
solemnly approaching. As it neared the bottom, 
it raised an arm; a low moan came from it, and 
a rasping sound of a by no means cheerful char- 
acter. 

Butter-Scotch made for the door, and in his ex- 
citement pushed against it instead of pulling, so 
he couldn’t get out. The ghost, seeing our fright, 
uttered a shriek, and came swiftly toward us. 

This was too much for flesh and blood to bear, 
and Butter-Scotch yelled, “Murder! thieves! 
fire!” frantic with horror, and we all three pull- 
ed and pushed, beside ourselves with fear. 

Just as the ghost had nearly reached us, Ned 
pulled the door open, and there was.a crash and 
a rush, and before I knew what had happened, 
the door was shut to with a bang, and I was left 
in darkness in the hall, with the knowledge that 
the beastly ghost was where it could touch me if 
it wanted to. A second of silence, and then a 
voice hissed, ‘“‘ Cowards!” I indorsed that opin- 
ion heartily, but the others were greater cowards 
than I was: I wouldn’t have kicked the light out 
of the lantern, or shut the door on them. 

There was a yawn, and then the thing said, 
“Oh my!” 

I plucked up my spirits a little. The ghost 
had sense enough to be sleepy, and I thought I 
could stand a little talk, if it would only keep 
hands off. Possibly it wanted to find the door, 
for it came straight toward me, But the knob 
wasn’t where the phantom thought it ought to 
be, and the seeking hand rested for about two 
seconds on my nose. The touch gave me cour- 
age; it was warm, soft, and pleasant as a woman’s. 
I stretched out my arms, and grasped the phan- 
tom. It shrieked and started, but I was strong, 
and the ghost was solid, so it didn’t get away. I 
didn’t feel afraid of it then; on the contrary, it 
seemed afraid of me. 

“Dear ghost, sweet ghost,” I said, “I won’t 
hurt you.” 

The answer came tremblingly and low: “ What 
are you saying? Who sent you?” 

“Why, my darling ghost,” I said, “the lady 
that’s going to be Mrs. Butter-Scotch.” 

“ How do-you know she is ?” 

“Oh, I know well enough. You must be a 
smart ghost not to know that!” 


I guess you’d cry out if 


“She doesn’t love him. 

“Oh yes, she does. My sweet little phantom, 

you’re entirely mistaken. Come, I'll see if I 
can’t light the lantern, if that insane booby hasn’t 
smashed it all to pieces in getting out.” 
_ “Let me go, please,” the ghost begged, in a 
very polite manner; and as it spoke, the words 
sounded to me very much as from a human voice 
disguised, and yet I couldn’t see for the life of 
me how anything human could have got into the 
house after we came in, or how anything human 
could have made such an everlasting row, and 
rattled its bones so unpleasantly. But the ghost’s 
hands had flesh on them. My curiosity was 
aroused, so I said, “ No, I can’t let you go.” 

“It’s wrong—hugging me, when you love an- 
other.” 

“Whom do I love?” 

“Mrs. Butter-Scotch, of course. 
about it.” : 

“You do, eh? Then I suppose you know how 
it all happened ?” 

“Yes, of course I do.” 

“Do you know why I stopped 9” 

“ Because you hadn’t money enough to ask her 
to marry you,” 

“You're perfectly right, my dear little ghost; 
but neither you nor I know whether she’d have 
married me even if I had happened to have plenty 
of money. I wish you'd tell me that.” 

“T won’t do anything of the kind. I’m per- 
fectly surprised at myself for talking toa mortal 
solong. Good-by, man. Go back to the Humph- 
reyses, and tell them what you have seen. If the 
old man buys this house, won’t I make it hot for 
him! Good-by, mortal.” © 

But I wouldn’t let go of the ghost’s arm. 

“Please let me go now,” the phantom be- 
seeched. 

A bright idea came to me. I said: “Can I 
trust you? Isa ghost’s word good for anything ?” 
‘ With great dignity it answered: “‘ Yes; I never 
ie. 


I know all 


“All right. If you’ll promise to meet me to- 
morrow evening under the old apple-tree on Mr. 
Humphreys’s place at ten o’clock, I’ll let you go.” 
And as I released my hold, the ghost seemed to 
vanish away, and I opened the door, and went 
out. My senses were dazed in the open air; the 
evening had been so strange, so almost suspi- 
cious, that I could not fathom it all at once. 


‘Besides, I had allowed the ghost to go before it 


had given the promise to meet me again. I re- 
membered my stupidity with regret, but somehow 
I felt the ghost would consider the promise as 
having been given, and be at the trysting-place. 
At the house they had given me up for lost, and 
were discussing all manner of plans for my res- 
cue, and Ned was on the point of coming for me 
alone, as Mr. Steele could not be persuaded to en- 
ter that house again until daylight. However, the 
thing was settled, and Mr. Humphreys accepted 
our report unquestionably, but with great regret, 
and the next morning Mabel was informed of the 
result, At last the evening came, and we were 
on the piazza. Mabel had retired with a head- 
ache, and the rest of us smoked our cigars and 
followed our own thoughts in silence. As it 
neared ten, I arose leisurely, and strolled off to the 
old apple-tree. I had been there but a few min- 
utes when I saw a white figure approaching as if 
from the adjoining place, and it came straight to 
me, and stopped at my side. . 

I lifted my hat.’ “ Good-evening,” I said. 

The phantom responded with a neat little 
ghostly courtesy. ‘“ Mortal, I never tell a lie,” it 
said. 

“Will you shake hands? ‘Truly a ghost’s 
word can be believed.” 

The phantom gave me its hand, but after I had 
held it a decent length of time, tried to regain 
possession of it. 

“Does the old gentleman believe ?” asked the 
ghost. z 

“Yes; it’s all right—he won’t buy the house 
now. You can remain alone in it in undisturbed 
possession.” 

“T don’t want to stay alone in it.” 

“Well, my sweet phantom, I don’t see how 
you're going to fix it. Haven’t you got any rela- 
tives to come and help you be gay ?” 

“No, none.” 

“That’s bad. I know the dust-pan and fire- 
iron business is jolly, and then it does sound aw- 
fully cheerful to have pails rolling down stairs ; 
but it’s like playing billiards—gets monotonous 
if you haven’t any one to play with.” 

The ghost sighed. 

“What’s that for?” I inquired. 
like being a ghost ?” 

“No, not a bit.” 

“Dear me! Would you like to be an ordinary 
common mortal person ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“My! And get married ?” 

“Yes, I guess so—I don’t know.” 

“Well, I’m. very fond of you, dear little 
ghost.” 

“TI don’t believe you. 
body else.” 

“Well, well; you told me that before, and I 
don’t deny it; but, my sweet little phantom, she 
don’t care two cents for me now.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ Oh, I know it very well.” 

“You're wrong. Why don’t you go and ask 
her ?” 

“Tm not going to insult her.” 

“Do you call that an insult ?” 

“Yes—from one in my position. Sweet ghost,” 
I said, coming nearer, “Jet’s make believe you’re 
my angel,” putting my arms around her, and 
drawing her to me. 

“Then you don’t love her ?” 

“On the contrary, it’s because I love her so 
much that I want to make believe you’re Miss 
Mabel.” 

The ghost submitted with a 
forgot her assumed ghostliness, 


“Don’t you 


You’re fond of some- 


grace, but 
“ James!” she 


c 
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said, and the voice carried me back two years, 
and my darling was revealed to me. 

“ Mabel, Mabel,” I said, “ what is this ? 
it mean you love me ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“But why did you play such a prank on us 
all ?” 

“T knew you still loved me, but would never 
say so, and, besides, I wanted a little fun.” 

“Bless you, it was fun, but you might have 
been hurt.” 

“Oh no,” she laughed ; “I wasn’t afraid. The 
others were so brave, and you were such a coward 
—all brain and no courage, you know.” 


Does 


A month later I was a clerk on a good salary, 
and six months later Mabel and I were married. 
But the secret of our wooing in the stone house 
and under the apple-tree was never told, and 
from that time forth I had no fear of ghosts— 
my own particular precious little ghost was my 
shield and my protection. 


(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 31, Vol. XIV.] 
MISS ANDERSON’S COLORS. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


AvutHor or “Granpmoture’s Monry,” ‘Poor Hu- 
manity,” ‘Cowarp CONSOLENOE,” ETO. 


II. 


Ect years afterward I was staying for my 
health at the Grand Hotel, Scarborough. I had 
been recommended the Yorkshire coast—I had 
been poorly for six months, perhaps twelve: I 
had only just stopped growing. 

People interested in me thought that I wanted 
bracing air. My mother, very nervous about me, 
had come as a fond companion—nurse, if it were 
needed. The trustee and second husband was 
dead, and my mother was again a widow, with no 
thought of marrying a third time. The second 
edition of wedlock had been an utter failure; but 
of that no matter. 

I had grown out of all knowledge, my friends 
said—and I was certainly a very tall specimen of 
the human race, six feet three without my boots, 
and with an unpleasant stoop in the shoulders, as 
if I had overdone it, and was bending forward 
like a badly trained bean-stalk. The law had 
become my profession, and I was making prog- 
ress therein, when my health gave way. “It was 
only a temporary ailment,” the doctor assured my 
mother; overapplication to business, combined 
with rapid growth, had thrown me out of gear. 
Rest, freedom from anxiety — indeed, perfect 
idleness — was the only certain cure for her 
son. 

And here at pleasant, frivolous, bracing Scar- 
borough I gathered strength, made a few friends, 
took to dancing of an evening at the hotel, was 
the delight and pride and comfort of my mother, 
as a son should be, even in these degenerate days. 
It was here that I met Bennett again. We 
should not have recognized each other had it not 
been for chance allusions at the dinner table, and 
then we shook hands with great heartiness, and 
laughed over school reminiscences till the tears 
ran down our cheeks. He was very short and 
stout. 

“Do you intend a long stay ?” I asked. 

“Off and on,” he replied. “I am Yorkshire 
born and bred. A Bradford man, and I am 
down here perhaps half a dozen times during the 
year.” 

“Cloth, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, cloth.” 

“And I dare say, now, there is an attraction 
here which brings you to Scarborough so fre- 
quently ?”” 

“Ah!” he said, displaying his white teeth, “I 
dare say there is. But I'll tell you all about it 
next Saturday week. You'll laugh a bit.” 

“Very likely.” 

“T sha’n’t be here again till Saturday week. 
I have only taken the place en route—business 
first, you know.” 

“Certainly, business first.” 

“And I like business. It pays—it is becom- 
ing almost respectable.” 

He laughed heartily at his own satire, and left 
me. He seemed a pleasant, hearty, and just a 
trifle boisterous fellow now; I thought I should 
be glad when he returned. 
~ Before he returned I had renewed my acquaint- 
ance with another friend from the far off happy 
Weston days—I had met Janie Anderson ! 

She had arrived at Scarborough with a right 
royal retinue—she had brought her own car- 
riage, her own horses, her own staff of servants, 
not to mention a host of friends, male and fe- 
male, old and young, who had come with her to 
do her reverence, and make her time pass eas- 
ily. 

“The heiress has come again,” they whisper- 
ed at the hotel— the Indian lady; she is still 
unmarried, too. What a time we shall have 
now !” 

“Why shall we ?” I inquired. 

“She is so full of spirits, so charming a young 
lady, so fond of light and life and gayety.. We 
call her the enchantress.” 

“Indeed !—and her father ?” 

“Oh, he died years ago in India, and left 
her every penny of his money. And it’s lucky 
there’s no end to it, for she knows how to spend 
it,” 

I felt very strange—strange and uncomfort- 
able—at this account of Miss Anderson. , My boy- 
love had gone with my boy-life, perished from 
inanition, but there were reminiscences that made 
my cheek flush and my heart throb. I had been 
so very foolish and sentimental a boy-lover— 
I had loved her, for a boy, so very much 
indeed. 


I did not introduce myself to her as the long- 
lost Edwin—I did not renew the acquaintance 
even on the first evening, when she was in the 
ball-room, dancing vigorously, and none the worse 
for her long journey from town. 

She was still petite, and she was very, very 
pretty. I smiled to think how brightly she was 
dressed, and how the brightness of it became her 
olive skin. I smiled still more to find what a 
complete stranger I was to her, and how there 
was not a trace of her old sweetheart left in me. 
I think I should have known her anywhere my- 
self. 

The next day she was taiking to my mother 
in the drawing-room. She made innumerable 
friends, and was wholly without affectation. 
Riches had not spoiled her. . 

“What a charming young lady she is!” my 
mother said to me afterward. “I will introduce 
you this evening, Edwin. Indian princesses are 
not to be met with every day.” 

“She is English.” 

“Yes—but how you can tell I don’t know. 
They call ber the Indian princess here.” 

“Indeed !” 

My mother introduced me in the course of the 
next night. Miss Anderson was a blaze of dia- 
monds on that special occasion, and it was a reg- 
ular formal high-priced ball, in aid of some local 
charity, which was taking place that night. She 
did not even remember my name, or at least as- 
sociate me with her old sweetheart. We were 
dancing a quadrille together, when I asked her 


suddenly if she did not recollect me. I was 
amused by her long steady stare at me. 
“Was it at Bombay?” she asked. “TI re- 


member a gentleman who was very tall and th— 
who was very tall, some four years ago, in In- 
dia.” 

“No, it wasn’t at Bombay.” 

“Where, then ?” she asked, quickly, and in her 
old sharp, girlish way; ‘do tell me.” 

“Don’t you recollect the name ?” 

“Well, I forget what yours is,” she said, laugh- 
ing, as she looked down at the programme, ‘“‘E. 
G.’—that stands for exempli gratia, does it not ? 
I was taught so at school.” 

“Yes; and it stands for Edwin Griffin too.” 

“Edwin Griffin,” she exclaimed, “of Weston- 
super-Mare—of Doctor Ragstaff’s seminary for 
young gentlemen. Is it really ?” 

“ Really it is.” 

She clapped her hands, and laughed so loudly 
and musically that the remaining sections of the 
set looked with surprise at her excitement. 

“What fun! Oh, I am so glad to meet you, 
after all these years. Our turn.” 

After we had had our turn she said, “ You did 
keep growing, then—don’t you remember ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And oh, what a couple of sillies we were!” 
she cried. “I am afraid, very much afraid, that 
I led you into all the nonsense. Oh, I was a 
dreadful young creature, and a great trouble to 
poor Miss Fitzsimmons,” 

This was the beginning of life number two to- 
gether, then. I hardly knew if I thought she had 
improved; I was not quite certain till after sup- 
per that my heart rejoiced to see her very great- 
ly. 

The next day I was sure it did, but then I had 
danced with her four times after supper—once 
by stratagem, she having boldly and maliciously 
cut out, or forgotten, a very bald old gentleman 
old enough to be her grandfather, and who had 
been careering about on his dear old volatile legs 
all the evening. 

“Tt will do him good to have a bit of a rest,” 
she said, as we were whirling round and round 
in the last waltz but two. 

Yes, it was a wonderfully happy week; the 
next was verging upon dream-land again. There 
was no sentiment about Miss Anderson now ; she 
was full of fun and dash, with an unpleasant 
habit of turning everything into ridicule, good- 
tempered ridicule though it might be. Upon the 
world about her, its little trials, temptations, vie- 
tories, and heart-burning jealousies, she looked 
out with a laughing face on which no shadows 
rested. Never a maiden with so little care per- 
haps. Was I falling in love with her again—with 
a love that might be dangerous to me at last? 
Were the old fancies, the past follies, to troop 
back with their legions as in the boy’s dream-land, 
from which in his heart he may not have thor- 
oughly awakened? -I felt so like the boy again! 
the haleyon days of Kewstoke Woods seemed to 
be eight years nearer to me. 

“Do you remember the colors?” she said one 
day. 

“Every one of them.” : 

“The lemon, with red spots 9” 

“Aht that was a crisis in my life.” 

“Tn your school life—ah, yes.” 

“In my life altogether, perhaps.” 

She looked quickly at me—the deep brown 
eyes were difficult to meet, before the long black 
lashes veiled them. 

“What a hot day, is it not? And I have a 
long ride before dinner with half a dozen friends. 
Good-day for the present, Mr. Griffin,” 

We did not meet till late that night. I was 
dull and dispirited for reasons not to be account- 
ed for clearly. When I came down from my 
room that Saturday evening, I preferred to lean 
against the door-post and watch the dancers. She 
was dressed in amber and black, and looked more 
pretty than I dared to seriously consider. I re- 
membered, suddenly and oddly, an amber and 
black silk neck-tie with which my mother had 
presented me—the colors aimost matched, I 
thought, a little grimly. She looked at me and 
smiled, as she passed me in the dance; I went 
immediately and madly to my room, put on my 
frock-coat, changed back from evening to morn- 
ing dress as more appropriate to my new cos- 
tume, and arranged my amber and black tie upon 
my chest in the old boy fashion. 

The old, old conceit—the old romance! She 
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would remember, for she had remembered every- 
thing. 

Would she recollect the last day of our ro- 
mance ?—the last words that I said almost ? 

“Tf we weren’t to meet, oh! for ever so many 
years, I should wear your colors to let you see I 
loved you just the same, Janie.” 

And in the gay colors of that night I stood at 
the door and watched her, and loved her once 
again, I fear. 

She came toward me at last, on the arm of my 
old school-fellow Dick Bennett, who had return- 
ed to Scarborough. Always an officious, push- 
ing fellow, he had soon obtained an introduction 
to the Indian princess, it seemed. I wondered 
how long it would be before he recognized her. 

She looked at me as she approached, started, 
and then turned away her head, and colored very 
much. 

“What’s the matter, Janie?” said Bennett. 
“Your hand is trembling like an aspen.” 

“The dancing has fatigued me.” 

“T was going to introduce you to an old school- 
fellow of mine.” 

“T have been introduced days ago, Richard. 
Now,” she said, looking up with her old bright, 
steady gaze, “it is my turn to do the honors. Mr. 
Griffin, this is my future husband, Mr. Bennett.” 

“Well, that’s odd,” said Bennett; “I was go- 
ing to say my future wife. I dare say, Griffin, it 
will surprise you a good bit to know that Miss 
Anderson went to school at dear old Weston.” 

“No, it will not,” I answered, hoarsely. 

“Oh! we were all very foolish at dear old 
Weston,” she murmured, “and full of idle fan- 
cies. It is well that children’s fancies never 
last.” 

She looked at her colors near my heart, and 
then at me, and smiled and shook her head. It 
was all over, I knew; and it was lucky for me 
that I knew so quickly and completely. 

My mother and I left Scarborough the next 
week, When I met my lady-love again she was 
a pretty woman of thirty, but getting as stout as 
her husband, and there were half a dozen chil- 
dren romping round her knees. 

THE END. 


THE ENLIGHTENED SHAH. 


Fe three days his great and serene Highness 
. the Shah had brooded in silence. Some 
lofty scheme filled his brain, and not even the 
charms of his nine hundred wives, the delightful 
tidings of a famine in an unfriendly state, the 
soothing knowledge that at a word the heads of 
his devoted subjects could be set rolling—none 
of these had power to rouse him. The courtiers 
trembled in secret. Much had they endured since 
their great master had returned from his Euro- 
pean travels; for he was bent upon “ elevating” 
the nation over which Allah had placed him; 
his own royal head and hand should lead the 
way. | i 

The Shah’s mind was an unusually receptive 
one; hence it was that every country he had vis- 
ited had had its direct influence on a nature from 
birth simple and engaging. From England he 
had gathered a modest self-confidence, that only 
its enemies could call pig-headedness, united 
with an amiable desire to have a finger in every- 
body’s pie; from Lapland, appreciation of color ; 
from Turkey, subtlety and refinement ; in Spain 
he had imbibed the just pomposity and arrogance 
of the grandee; in Germany, a reverent love of 
forty-syllabled words, whether or no they clad 
half-syllable ideas ; in France, a certain airy non- 
chalance that, when cornered, escapes from a di- 
lemma with a shrug and a pertinent “ Mon Dieu! 
what would you have ?” while from Russia’s vast 
extent he had gathered breadth, sparsely and 
meanly populated, but breadth beyond all ques- 
tion. 

Yes, since his European trip the Shah was a 
changed man, and now was the result of his 
three days’ seclusion to be made known. He had 
summoned the Grand Vizier and his cabinet, and 
thus addressed them: “The one desire of my 
life has become the elevation of my people from 
the slough in which they exist, ignorant or will- 
fully blind to the charms of culture. This, then, 
is the scheme with which, praise be to Allah, 1 
have been inspired. In the audience chamber of 
my palace shall be collected all the works of art 
that can be produced in the kingdom; the peo- 
ple shall be recompensed with vast honor, and 
pieces of copper—it is not well, saith the Proph- 
et, to let greed of gold outstrip desire for glory 
—and we will constitute ourselves the judges as 
to what is worthy of a place. In gazing on this 
noble collection, my people will become the fairest, 
most enlightened nation of the world. Behold !” 
and with a twitch of his royal hand he uncovered 
a painting, upon which the Grand Vizier and cab- 
inet looked with awe-struck gaze. In the fore- 
ground there was a cow, and in the background 
a house, or else it was a house in the fore and a 
cow in the back ground; but as they were alike 
in form, color, and-expression, the difference was 
immaterial. In the west was setting a beautiful 
golden tomato, shedding its rays over a grove of 
trees in the heavens, and a youth fishing from a 
bridge between two towering bushes. The youth 
was taller than the house, and the fish struggling 
at his line taller than either. ‘‘Is it to be ac- 
cepted ?” asked the Shah, mildly. 

The committee were unanimous in praise—all 
but one. He said it lacked feeling. When the 
shades of evening fell over Ispahan he too lacked 
feeling—because he lacked his head. 

Thus was the new society organized, The em- 
blem was the Peacock; for the modesty as well as 
the beauty of the bird recommended it to the sym- 
pathetic susceptibilities of the Shah with peculiar 
force. A new title was added to his already daz- 
zling array—‘ Father of the Peacock” ; the coin 


‘of the realm was henceforth stamped with the 


Shah and a peacock by his side; the Most Noble 


Order of the Peacock was founded, and the high- 
est distinction the monarch could bestow was a 
peacock feather; so greatly was it valued that 
the race of peacocks threatened to become extinct, 
and the neighboring Great Mogul felt it neces- 
sary to put an extra guard around his peacock 
throne. 

The new society prospered, for the Shah was 
industrious, and soon there were collected in the 
vast audience chamber some of the rarest works 
of art. The Shah had the leaning common in 
the East toward embroidery, and much that 
adorned the walls and divans was of that de- 
partment of art. There were thousands of ex- 
quisite inscriptions of the lofty teaching of Mo- 
hammed, “ Wash and be clean,” that were to be 
hung up over the entrance, instead of the low- 
minded “Salve” of barbarian races. Well did 
the zealous Shah know that his subjects needed 
the counsel, and to facilitate the reform, he kind- 
ly added a vast quantity of wash-rags. 

He worshipped the Conventional—not in the 
least because he found Nature too much for him, 
And it had its advantages bevond question. When 
the hot Persian sun had faded the beautiful gold- 
en dandelions to a tender yellow, they could be 
rechristened primroses ; and when these in turn 
had paled away, they could again command at- 
tention as snow-drops. And people looked at 
them in awe, and whispered, ‘‘ How natural they 
are! Beautiful! beautiful!” 

The society was a success; only once had a 
contribution of the noble founder been declared 
not up to the standard he sought to establish. 
The next day one of the heads of the society was 
missing. 

There was a certain delicacy amongst the peo- 
ple about sending in their contributions. They 
did not like to compete with the Shah. At last 
a barbarian plucked up courage. He had been 
one of the Shah’s suite in England, and he set 
to work on a copy of a drawing he had seen 
there. It had been designed and painted on one 
of the doors of his own house by a miserable 
scribbler and dauber, known in the singular no- 
menclature of the English as Sir Christopher 
Dresser. It was called ‘‘ Paternal Advice,” and 
it represented a rooster giving counsel to his lit- 
tle son. The English, in their benighted condi- 
tion, considered it a remarkably fine specimen of 
conventional art. The barbarian copied it with 
exquisite care. Not only was there line for line, 
but the expression, the life, was identical, and in 
presumptuous hope he brought it to the audience 
chamber. The next day he received the Shah’s 
verdict. He graciously declared the workman- 
ship to be commendable, but the design was very 
poor. The next day the barbarian’s head had fall- 
en. “The standard must be maintained,” said the 
Shah. 

For some time no one else brought anything. 
At last another barbarian, who had picked up the 
art of embroidery whilst in France, sent to the 
royal palace the finest piece of work he could 
devise. The next day the royal criticism came:, 
“ Well executed, but the design is poor. It lacks | 
breadth. The tone is thin and poor, and the 
chiar-oscuro does not display a good feeling for 
color.” 

The barbarian was overwhelmed. He felt that 
he was in danger of losing his head. When, by- 
and-by, he had. recovered, he thought to himself: 
“Tt is said our gracious lord and master some- 
times changes his mood. I will try again to-mor- 
row.” He did so. The work came back to him with 
the criticism appended: “ The design is excellent, 
but the workmanship is poor. Study Swift and 
Dr. Johnson.” 

The poor barbarian grew pale; he felt his 
reason tottering. But once again he gathered 
courage. Again his work came back to him, and 
with it was the criticism: “It lacks delicacy and 
refinement. The strength of the lines is not 
compensated for by the rudimentation of the col- 
or feeling and the development of the flower 
stalks, The theory should be more elaborated. 
It would then gain breadth, and the Emperor of 
China would encourage the opium trade. In short, 
it is not up to the standard.” 

The next day came the emissaries of the Shah 
to put the barbarian to death. Too late; the 
day before he had expired in an insane asy- 
lum. 

Time went on. One day the cabinet acquaint- 
ed the Shah with the fact that his vast audience 
chamber was filled to overflowing. It would con- 
tain absolutely nothing more. 

“Tt behooves us, then, to find a name for our 
undertaking,” and the Shah smiled a pleased 
smile. ‘ But first, how do they sell 9” 

The cabinet looked at each other in profound 
silence. Instinctively did each feel of his neck. 

“ Gracious and Serene Highness, Heart and Sun 
of Persia, Father of the Peacock,” at length re- 
plied the Grand Vizier, gently, ‘they are a tre- 
mendous sell.” 

“We will call the new society,” said the Shah, 
solemnly—“ we will call it the ‘Society for the 
Regeneration of Mankind by the Cultivation of 
the Asthetic Faculty,’ ” 
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PORTRAIT OF A CHILD. 


See illustration on double page. 


HIS exquisite picture is one of the happiest 

efforts of the illustrious French painter 
Carolus Duran, whose name is almost as well 
known in America as in his own country, and 
whose most signal successes have been won in 
portraiture, particularly that of children. The 
perfect naturalness which is one of the artist’s 
greatest charms is apparent in this excellent 
specimen of his work. With his hands demure- 
ly clasped before him, the pretty boy stands lost 
in thought, quite unconscious that he is posing 
for his portrait. The picturesque dress, wide 
collar, broad hat with curling feather, and long 
floating curls, enhance the grace of one of the 
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Eugéne Montrosier, admirably sums up the char- 
acteristics of the artist as follows: ‘The where- 
fore of the grand success of Carolus Duran is 
easily explained. He makes living beings, and 
he makes them thus because he so sees them. 
One feels that when he has a subject under his 
eyes, he scrutinizes the very soul. With a pen- 
etrating look, he seizes the dominant passion, 
and this becomes the point of support for the 
whole work. With such a painter there are no 
trickeries, no feints, no sows-entendus ; all is pre- 
cise, definite, absolute—true even to cruelty; 
and by the side of this force, what delicacy, what 
sentiment, what grace, mingled with his déborde. 
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He gives affection and solici- 
tude to the strokes of his brush.” The engraver 
has done justice to the original, and produced a 
picture that is a worthy addition to the art gal- 
lery of the Bazar. 


Bird and Ring Table Screen. 

HIS is one of the Royal School of Art Nee- 
dle-Work designs after the Japanese style, 

and is infinitely varied, like the Japanese circles, 
by changes of coloring and of background. It 
may be worked on dark brown satin or plush in 
gold thread with a few touches of yellow silk, or 
with solidly worked gray-blue birds on dark blue 


U 
DIAGRAM OF TABLE SCREEN. 


with gold bamboo, rings, beaks, etc., or with 
green birds on dark olive. The three flying 
birds on the centre panel are also good for para- 
sols and fans, and many uses for this design will 
suggest themselves to the worker. Feather stitch, 
stem stitch, and laid-work (where gold thread is 
used) are all the variety necessary. Figs. 1 and 
2 on this page and Fig. 3 on page 525 give the 
three panels. A diagram in the corner of panel 
Fig. 1 shows the whole screen mounted. 


Large Folding Screen—The Seasons. 
Sce illustration on page 525. 
HIS elaborate screen is worked in natural 
coloring, and with crewels touched up here 
and there with silks; thus in winter the stems 
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and cones are brown crewels, the pine tassels dark 
blue-green silk, leaves browns and grays, with 
the high lights in silk. As the design is natural 
in style, any skillful sketcher can easily draw it 
full size for herself, the arrangement being ad- 
mirably well shown in the sketch. The flowers 
in the dado are closely copied from nature, both 
in design and coloring ; the tiger-lily with its spots, 
the mistletoe with its greenish-white berries, are 
perfectly imitated. The screen is worked ona 
variety of neutral backgrounds—cream sheeting, 
dull olive satin, or brown plush—and is mounted 
in black, olive-colored, or brown wood, according 
with the ground color. The pattern, full work- 
ing size, is too large for publication, but can be ob- 
tained from the South Kensington Royal Scliool 
of Art Needle-Work. 


Fics. 1 axp 2.—BIRD AND RING TABLE SCREEN.—FULL SIZE.—[Seer Fic. 3, Pace 525.]—From tax Sours Kensineton Royat Scnoon or Ant NEEDLE -Work. 
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LARGE FOLDING SCREEN—THE SEASONS.—REDUCED SIZE.—From tne South Kensincton Roya Scuoot or Art Nexepte-Woxk.—[See Pace 524.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


AUGUST 18, 1881. 


_USEFUL RECIPES. 


German Praon Piokie.—Boil together one gallon of 
good vinegar, seven and a half pounds of brown sugar, 
two ounces of ginger, two ounces of black pepper, 
two ounces of mace, two ounces of allspice, one ounce 
of cloves, with a little scraped horse-radixh. All the 
spices must be beaten. After these have boiled well, 
put in fifteen pounds of peeled clingstone peaches, and 
boil well together till the peaches are done enough to 
stick a straw through to the stone; if they are boiled 
too much, they will fall from the stone. If the pickle 
should begin to work, pour out all the liquor from 
the fruit, boil it well, and pour it boiling hot over the 
fruit. 

To Perserve Pears.—Parboil the pears until a straw 
can be darted through them. Set them on dishes to 
cool. Meanwhile to each pound of fruit allow one 
pound of white sugar. Make a nice syrup of nearly 
One pint of water to a pound of eugar, and when clar- 
ffied put in the pears—in the blossom end of each 
should be stuck a clove—and boil gently until clear. 
Pear jam is made precisely like peach jam, only pears 
muet always be parboiled in the firat instance. 

Cuxrny Bounox.—Morello cherries are best for this 
purpose. The cherries must be put into large three- 
gallon stone jars, and set in a pot of water that must 
be gradually brought to boiling heat. Let the water 
boil briskly for an hour, putting algo into each jar 
about one quart of water; then strain off the juice 
through a sieve, without squeezing the fruit at all. 
Add to each gallon of juice a pound of clarified sugar 
stirred into a quart of ogod brandy. Put away in 
demijohus or botues, tightly corked. 


BIBLE HETIPS. 

A great deal of Bible study as carried on at 
the present day, with the oftentimes superficial 
helps afforded by the newspapers and the Sunday- 
school articles, is very like college cramming. It 
gives us a knowledge of the lesson for the hour, 
but no broad, general, and permanent acquisition, 
It is far wiser for the Bible student to prepare 
himself for careful Bible study by gradually gath- 
ering about hin a Biblical library, and especially 
a good Commentary and a good Bible Dictionary. 
These ought to be in every household. 

The best Commentary on the Bible is that of 
Mr. Barnes. It was the work of his lifetime; 
the verdict of the American people has been 
given upon it; more copies of this Commentary 
have been sold in this country probably than of 
all other Commentaries combined. It possesses 
in a remarkable degree the combined qualities 
necessary for such a Commentary—a scholarly 
interpretation of the original derived from a care- 
ful study of the best authorities, an intelligent 
and clear illustration of the ancient manners and 
customs, an understanding of which is necessary 
to much of the Scripture, and a practical and 
spiritual elucidation of the truth as applied 
to actual life. The work is vividly and fully 
iMustrated, and is printed in volumes easily car- 
ried in the coat pocket. 

By far the best and completest religious Dic- 
tionary is the monumental work of McClintock 
and Strong, in ten volumes. This work has been 
over twenty years in preparation. The ablest 
scholars in America have contributed to its pages ; 
it covers the whole ground of Ecclesiastical, Theo- 
logical, and Biblical literature, and its learned 
editors have made full use of the works of Eng- 
lish, Scottish, and German scholars. 

What McClintock and Strong’s is to the pro- 
fessional student, the “Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge” is to the layman, the family, and 
the Sunday-school teacher. It is the joint pro- 
duct of Dr. Lyman Abbott and Dr. T. C. Conant. 
It covers the whole ground of Biblical literature; 
but it also includes much else: it contains full 
information respecting all the Christian sects 
and denominations, and all religious and theo- 
logical terms, It is written in the interest of no 
sect, and its articles on the different denomina- 
tions have been each submitted to the super- 
vision of some eminent scholar in that denomina- 
tion. An Index—a novel feature in a Dictionary 
—at the close of the volume, contains all the 
proper names to be found in Scripture, with Bib- 
lical references; so that even those names of 
persons and places concerning which nothing 
else is known are referred to. Dr. Abbott com- 
mands a literary style which is eminently fitted 
to convey knowledge to the popular mind. He 
has inherited from his father, Jacob Abbott— 
whose well-known works evince a marvellous 
power of bringing down historical and scientific 
knowledge to the comprehension of children— 
a clear and attractive style of expression, which 
renders this work available for the use of the 
most unlettered and inexperienced reader. The 
whole work has passed under the supervision of 
Dr. Conant, than whom there is no abler, pro- 
found, and more accurate Biblical scholar. The 
work, therefore, is thoroughly trustworthy, not 
only in its more important statements, but also 
in its references to Scripture and other author- 
ities; and with its aid any parent or member of 
the family circle, any teacher in the Sunday- 
school, or any pastor, may answer any question 
on religious or semi-religious subjects that may 
be asked by a child, a pupil, or a member of the 
congregation, respectively, or may obtain full and 
trustworthy information upon any point that 
may suggest itself in the course of reading the 
Holy Seriptures. 

He who will place on his shelves Mr. Barnes’s 
Commentary and Abboti’s Dictionary will have 
the best apparatus for the instruction of the 
household and the children, and for the prepara- 
tion for Bible study in the Sunday-school, which 
modern literature and scholarship afford. 

The three works (M‘Clintock & Strong's Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature, 10 vols., Royal 8vo, $50; Albert 
Barnes’s Notes on the New Testament, 11 vols., 
12mo, $16 50; and Lyman Abbott’s Dictionary 
of Religious Knowledge, Royal 8vo, $6) are pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York, who, 
on application, will send free descriptive lists 
and prices, 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK. 


De. M. H. Henzy, the widely known and eminent 
family physician, ot New York, says: 

“ Horsford’s Acid Phosphate possesses claims as a 
beverage beyond anything I know of in the form of 
medicine, and in nervous diseases I know of no prep- 
aration tu equal it.”—(.Adv.) 


ROSE EYTINGE. 
Messrs. Riker & Son: San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send me at once six boxes of your 
American Face Powder, tinted, and oblige, 
—[Com.] Yours truly, Rosi: Eyrtyee, 


BABIES OF MAUMEE. 
Potatoes they grew small, 
And they ate them tops and all 
In Maumee; 
The babies kicked and squalled, 
Aud mothers spanked them all 
In Maumee; 
Castoria'’s cured them all, 
No babies now that baw! 


In Maumee. —(ddv.] 


Coryine berm the means of the newly in- 
i 


vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the ygreatest ease. This 
Wheel is eatin neefal for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterng or from the garments 
themselves, For anle by Newsdealere generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ADVERVISHMEN'LS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. yps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a de tely flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be jually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 
Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


NEW YORK SHOPPIN 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articlés bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment, Established 1874. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
G R | [ 10 N Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &. 
75 cents the box. 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1" Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris, 


ais :OLATIONS, BEKO RE - 


PONDS EXTRA 


he Unrivalled Remegy ie 


Sprains, Burns, Sunburns, Bruises, Soreness, 
Insect Bites, Ivy Poisoning, Boils, 
Old Sores, &c. 


THE WONDER OF HEALING. 


For Hemorrhages it|It is the Ladies’ 
is the greatest staunch- Friend. — All female 
er of bleeding in exist-| complaints yield to its 


ence. wondrous power, 
For Burns, Scalds, For Ulcers, Old Sores, 
Wounds, Bruises, or Open Wounds, its 


action upon these ia 
most remarkable. ‘The 
most obstinate cases are 


and Sprains, it is un- 
equalled—stopping pain 
and healing in a mar- 


vellous manner. cured. 
For Inflamed and | Toothache.Faceache. 
Sore Eyes. —Its effect Bitesof Insects,Sore 


at and all diseases of 
; 2 an Inflammatory charac- 
ities Reaiply ae aes ter, are certainly cured 
without theslightestfear | bY 

of harm. POND’S EXTRACT. 


The attention of 


Tourists and Travellers 


Ts especially directed to the importance of providing 
themselves with a supply of POND'S EXTRACT. It 
is invaluable in case tt accidents, sick headache, &c. 

CAUTION.—POND’S EXTRACT has been imi- 
tated. The venttine has the words ** PONDS EXe- 
TRACT”? blown in the glass, and our picture trade- 
mark on surrounding buf wrapper. None other ia gen- 
uine, Always insist on having POND’S EXTRACT. 
Take no other preparation. It ts never sold in bulk, or 
by measure, 

[#- Ovr New Payrncet, with History or our 
Prevarations, Sent FREE On arpritoation To 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
14 West 14th Street, New York. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 


upon these delicate or- 


Taig 


Om Celebrated Patent 
BO) bi wt) 
eRe WAVE.” 
( c 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
j ) ) VENIENCE, COMFORT, 
Reg hh eg and last, though by no means least, 
) it fi ) the DECIDED IMPROVED 

Wi? APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
Dy They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG=LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of ber friends. PRICE, 86 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of VERS. 
©. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS | 


Soro Br ALL DEALERS TwRouGHOUT Tne WORLD, 


ie, 1, } 
AM Ope, "; 
( ben Mea cary 
Wy con 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION=1878. 


32 ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds, 
BEATTY 8 only $65. Pianos, $125 up. [2 Illus. 


Catalog. Pres. Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


TWAS DREADFULLY AFRAID 
THAT HORRIO FEVER WOULD 
UIN MY COMPLEXION FOR LIFE 
BUTLAIROS BLOOM OP Your 
HAS SETTLED THAT QUESTION 
WITHA LOVELY SUCCESS, 


every instance it has 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LAITRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is sauce’ harmless. 
Tt has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. : 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
iven entire satisfaction. 
tiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
ful efficacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


City, and 


Ladies, if you desire to be beanu- 


Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 


FARM FESTIVALS. 


By WILL CARLETON, 


AvtHor or “Farm Batraps,” “Farm Lecenps,” anp “CentenntIaL RuyMes.’’ 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Svo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Hdges, $2 50. 


There is in his poetry a fidelity to nature that de- 
serves the highest praise. He does not describe to 
us his dramatis persone, but he places them before 
us, and they tell their own story. * * * Mr. Carleton is, 
in his way, as truly a creator of character as Robert 
Browning, and we recognize in him not only the 
genius which creates, but the art which exhibits his 
creations with a skill that commands our attention. 
—N. Y. Times. 

Mr. Carleton’s work is honest and faithful and 
graphic.—yN. Y. Independent. 


His ballads are gennine transcripts of nature, ad- 
mirable genre pictnres from life. They exhibit an 
originality of conception and power of execution 
which entitle the author to claim rank as a master in 
this field of poetic literature. —N. Y. Evening Post. 

The usual excellences of this writer’s works, sim- 
plicity and homely strength, are observable in these 
ballads.—N. Y. Express. 

They are vivid photographs not only of rural ways, 
but of the customs common to humanity.—Cincinnati 
Gazette, 


Pusitisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Gae™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


SOMETHING NEW: 


THE 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE" 


FRONT PIECE, 
THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


It fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both young and old. 
Being made of uaturally wavy hair, they cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the h will deceive 
the eve of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 

Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying Parlors, now open. 

a ae assortinent of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on hand. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS. 


(THE Re 


“JEFFERIE'S LAWN. TENNIS. 
Our Complete Set for $10. 


Cannot be equalled in this country. 

Jefferie’s Best IMPORTED SETS, $20, 
$25, $30, $40, and $50. 

Our superior Match Tennis Ball, felt covered and 
cemented, per dozen, by muil, $5. All leading clubs 
that have gi this ball a trial pronounce it supee- 
riorin firmness, and without the lumpy 
detect of the English bal Send stamp for 
catalogue. PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 

124 & 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 


iy A 


Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 

ting and comfortable corset 
» ever made is thus secured, 
Gs Recommended by our best 
Rt) RY erage as not injurions to 

10 ealth. For sale by Chicago 
Corset. Co.,67 Washingtonst., 
OB Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom, It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
TEETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 
ma beneficial effect on the TrEeTH and GUMS. 
Impure Breatu, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 8c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 

| 


OUR 


save PRESIDENT 


A Memento of His Assassination. 
An Elegant Engraving, Size 19 x 24. 


Containing a splendid portrait of PRESIDENT GARFIEID 
and NINE PORTRAIT. ENGRAVINGS OF HIS CABINET. 
With statistics of our national prosperity, education, Church 
and State Various vignettes, two correct views of the 
obelisk in Central Park, aud a unique historical engraving of 
George Washington. No description with the pen will 
enable you to form any idea of this beautiful work of art. It 


has been pronounced by all who have seen it as the most 
elegantand artistic piece of work of modern times. Some 
idea may be formed when wo say that tho artist’s work alone 
cost over $2,000. FREE. Being the publishers of this 
beautiful picture. and wishing to present to EVERY READ- 
ER OF THIS ADVEKTISEMENT a Souvenir of OUR BRAVE 
PRESIDENT, we make the following liberal offer: For 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS we will send the above described 
work of art and our elegantly illustrated HOUSEHOI,.D 
GUEST MAGAZINE, each number containing 48 pages of 
beautiful illustrations and choice reading, for six months for 
only SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. The price of the magazine is 
$1.50 per year, so we actually give you the engraving 
FREE. This offer is made for two purposes: First, to latro- 
duce our magazine into every family where it is not now 
taken, second, because it gives us great pleasure to be able 
to place such asouvenir in every American home. The price 
of the engraving alone has been fixed at $4.00 per copy, 
aod it will be worth double the price. If, however, you want 
the picture without the magazine, we will mail it to you, post 
pald, for G@ Cents in cash, ur postags stamps, and money 
will be cheertuily refunded if you are not more than satisfied 
with your purchase, No patriotic citizen of any party should 
be without it. As to our responsibility, we refer to any New 
York publishers. Address 
& CO., 10 Barclay St., N. ¥. 


1 orders to E. G. RIDEO /K 
(AGENTS WANTED.) 


suited to the weakest stomach. 
Take no other. Sold by druggisis. 
WooLRICH & Co. on every Inbel.§ 


9 ie MOST KELIABLE FOOD 
Ss or Infants & Invalids. 
Jsed everywhere. Not a med-; 
0 D icine, but a steam-cooked food, 


FO 


Original Quince Bandoline 
Powder produces an elegant 
Never spoils, Does not soil 
} the hair. Unaffected by perspiration. 10 cents. Sold 
\ by Druggists. G.H. PARSHALL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PARSHALL'S 


perfumed Bandoline. 


AUGUST 13, 1881. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


527 


The Howard Manufacturing Co., 
No. 364 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 


THE 


ANTI-TANGLE ATTACHMENT 


KNITTING COTTON 


= 


Has won popular favor and may be found 
in all the large cities, 


FOR SALE BY 


Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


REMOVAL. 


A. SELIG, 
Late of 813 Broadway, New York, 


Has removed to No. 38 West 23d Street, betweeu 
Broadway and 6th Avenue, where he will continue to 
keep a large assortment of Arr Nerpiework of every 
description, Ladies’ Dress Trimmings, Laces, Lace 
Braids, and ali materials for making Laces and Fancy 
Goods, at popular prices. Samples sent. 


WALTER BUHL & C0, 


109 WOODWARD AVE., 
DETROIT, MICH., 


Manufacturers of 


Ladies’ Seal Sacques and 
Dolmans, Mink Cloaks, 
Silk and Satin Fur-Lined 
Garments, Gentlemen’s 
Fur Caps and Gloves. 


#SEE THAT EVERY ARTICLE 
j IS MARKED 


WALTER BUHL & CO. 
.DETROIT, MICH. 


BEAUTY IN DRESS. 


By MISS OAKEY. 
Cloth, $1 OO. 


16mo, 


This little book, written by one whose training in 
art has caused her to find contemporaneous humanity 
often a less beantiful panorama than it need be, from 
its lack of knowledge how not to destroy the beanti- 
ful gifts of nature, is an earnest effort to prove that 
the fit clothing of the individual is not a matter of 
caprice, but may be based upon definite laws of form 
and color; that it does not depeud upon elaboration 
or expense, but upon good taste and knowledge— 
upon its harmony with the surroundings and needs 
of the individual.—Zztract from Introduction, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


3 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 


6 East 14th Street, N, Y., 
Importers of materials for HONITON and POINT 
LACE MAKING, ARRASENE, and all materials for 
Kensington Art Needlework, “How to 
Make Lace,” 50c. Pattern Book, 25c. Send for price-list. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, and the KIDNEYS. 
the Natural cleansersof 


syetera, if they work tell: health 
™m. ey wor) 
f they becoms cl an 
evelo} ise the 
KIDNEY Won = been 
- restore 
mp Bede off Agi, Th 


For Toilet, Bath, and Nursery. 
Ladies are delighted with it. 
WHY? IT SUPPRESSES ALL UN- 


POWDER PLEASANT ODORS RESULTING 
*| FROM PROFUSE PERSPIRATION. 


_It CURES. Mosquito Bites. No other preparation 
like it. Now is the time to use it. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price—50 cents per box. Address 

WHITTEMORE & CO., Clinton, Conn. 


See Andrews jiite Be. 
Kc = ing folds out of sight; it saves room— ¢f 


elogant,strong and comfortable. 15 (Ei 
atylen. Price, ®22 up. We gvar- 
ante satistaction. Send for IIl. cat- ie 
Salogue. Made only by A. BH. 
Andrews & Co. Chicago, Il. 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS,.—Catalogues 
of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 

Can be had free, by sending your address to 

Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 


$5 t0 $20 Rated Sarseos «Coe Portaus, Mase 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 


ELEGANT SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 
/\_ SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
0 0 _— 
OV BD BOYS’ SUITS. 
CO FANCY Goops. 
G 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 

MILLINERY. OO” 
DOMESTICS. O Unperwrar, 
LINENS. Q~ “LACES. 


< JONES “%. 


x x 
_—- = 
Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., | 
New York City. ‘| 
x 
0 0 
0 og 
oO O 
O QO 
SHOES. 0 O Curiery. 


Upuorstery. a] CCROCKERY. 
FURNITURE. "0 oO” GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. 0 AO REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &. \VHOUSEFURN’G GOODs. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 


Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Uneqnualled inducements to out-of-town residents, 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JONES si isa'ss JONES 
NEW YORK. 
THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S._A_Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Har Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to. its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 


and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 


Established over 40 years. 
Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and erica, 


ZYLO BALSAMUM (rs. Alles) 


A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing. It 
removes Dandruff, allays all itching, 
stops falling Hair and promotes a 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
wtlass stoppered Bottles. Sold byail Druggists. 
' A 
Floral Hair-Pin. 
Something new and 
elegant, consisting of 
beautiful French Flow- 
ers, Leaves,and Grasses, 
tastefully arranged and 
firmly attached to a 
small silvered bar which 
hinges a a silver 
plated hair-pin in such 
a manner as to permit 
the flowers to rest in 
any desired position. 
These pins are very 
fashionable, and can be 
worn at all times and 
in all places, The Flow- 
ers are exact represen- 
tations of fresh cut 
natural flowers, and as 
ornaments for the hair 
are unequalled. They 
also can be worn as 
Brooches. They haye 
been sold at very high 
prices by some of our 
leading Jewellers and 
: Fancy Goods dealers. 
but we believe in large sales and small profits, on 
offer them as follows (each pin in a handsome box): 
Single pin, 33 cents. 4 pins, different designs, $1.00. 
One dozen, $2.75, hy mail, postpaid. Send postage 
stamps of any denomination for amounts less than 
$1.00, Address 


EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 
P.O. Box 4614. 87 Warren St., New York. 


CHAMPLIN’ 


This fragrant and exquisite 
cosmetic offers to all who de- 
sire to have a beautiful com- 
plexion, an article not only ab- 
solutely safe, but possessing 
the most valuable qualities for 


P i A R L beautifying and preserving the 
. skin. Sold by all druggists, 


50 cents per bottle. Beware of imitations. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. 


19 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address Tuur & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 
30 LOVELY Moss-Rose & Ass’t. Chromo Cards, 

name on, 10c. A 32-col. story paper Free with 
every order, Amgzioan Carp Co,, West Haven. Conn. 


PURE SUGAR. 


Bya recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as g/ucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘* New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their grocer, 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 
whole barrels, 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 

HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 

DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO. 


II7 WALL STREET, NEW YorK. 


Lrurany or Coneriss, \ 
Covyrieut Orrick, WASHINGTON. 

To wit: Be 1r Rememuerrn, that on the 22d day of 
June, Anno Domini 1881, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of New York, have deposited in this Office 
the titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which 
are in the following words, to wit: 

AGNES. A Franconia Story. 

the Rollo Books. 

CAROLINE: A Franconia Story. 

of the Rollo Books. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

: Librarian of Congress, 


By the Author of 
By the Author 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for 
the further terms of fourteen years from the expira- 
tion of their respective copyrights. 


Eason Electro-Magnotic Garter 
CURES NEURALGIC PAINS, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
CRAMPS,etc. Devetors the LEG, 
ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, adds MARVELLOUS 
GRACK AND ELASTICITY TO TOR 
ster, and puts an end to Ini 
Smaren and Dwarrep Loss. 
Substantially made of best Sinx, 
Satin on Corron Wennine, Beau- 
tiful in appearance. 
PRICES: One inch, all Silk or 
Satin, French Elastic Webbing 
usual colors), Ladies’, $1.50; 
{ren's, $2 = Misses’, $1; Chil- 
dren’s (very soft and elastic’, 75 
cents, English Elastic Cotton 
Webbing aoe inch wide), La- 
dies’, $1 ‘en’s, $1.25 ; Misses’, 
% centa, Sent to any address, 
t-paid, on receipt of Postal 
oauy Order or Registered Let- 
ter, Send for circular. LONDON 
ELECTRIC FABRIC CO., 144 
DuaneSt., N. ¥. P, O. Box 4048, 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year....... 2+ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year.............0005 4 00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number, Full list of Har- 
pers Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harven & Broruxnrs. 


t#- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


BARLOW'S eo FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
For Sale by Grocers, 
INDIGO BLUE D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
+ 283 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
New Stvles Perfrmed Motto. Moss Rose, Violet.Jop- 
5 anese Cuids,nume ou l0c, Card Mills,Northford,Ct. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS. 


a: 
TO-DAY IN AMERICA. Studies for the Old World 


and the New. By Josepu Harron. 4to, Paper, 
20 cents. 


Il. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monounr D. Conway. 

Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
IIL. 

FARM FESTIVALS. By Wit. Carterton, Author 
of “Farin Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” and “Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
Illustrations. Uniform with ‘*Farm Ballads” and 
‘Farm Legends.” S8vyo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Kdges, $2 50, 

IV. 


a IN DRESS. By Miss Oaxey. 16mo, Cloth, 
b i ‘ 


THE RFVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions. In bre- 
vier type. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 45 
ceuts; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents. 

Vi 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King louis XVIIL during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublisbed.) From 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M.G. Patiarn. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 

VIL. 

UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 
trasted with its Earlier and Later History; being the 
Cunningham Lectures for 1880. By Joun Cains, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 
ology aud Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 
Cloth, 60 ceuts. vitr 


HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Erxs Sarcent. 
Royal 8vo, Iluminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 

XI. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1881. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East; being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Exypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 
W. Pemsroke Ferrmer. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (1SS1). In Three Volumes, 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, 
“ See Serene Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 

otand, 
Vou. If,—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vou. IL—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
: 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA, 
The Young Nimrods in North America, A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ‘The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Ilus- 
trated, Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 4 

IX. 

THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America. 
By Henry Cayor Lover. Syo, Half + $3 00. 

IF 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books. 
Illustrated by Personal Reminiscen Table-Talk, 
and Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends. By 
Wiittam Howie Wyiik, 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ayalu’s Angel. By Anruony Trottoprs. 20 cents. 


The Beautiful Wretch: a Brighton Story. By Wut- 
LiaM Buack. With 55 Illustrations. 20 cents. 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Author of ‘* Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


!!! By Groner H. Herworma, $1 00. 

Au Ocean Free-Lance. By W. Crank Rosseiy. 20 cts. 
A Costly Heritage. By Atioe O'Hantox. 20 cents. 
Visited on the Children. By Tuxo. Girt. 20 cents. 


At the Seaside, and other Stories. By Mary Crour. 
Hay. 15 cents. 


A Child of Nature. 


By Roser Buouanan, 15 cents. 


a First Offer, aud other Stories. By Mary Cxou. 
day. 15 cents. 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. By Watrer Besant aud 
James Rick. 20 cents. __ 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Annx Beats, 20 cents. 

t2" Harrer & Buorucus will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


C2" Harren’s Cararocun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanvps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ome EGMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE! 


is thoroughly furnished for giving a 
superior education in College and Eclectic Courses of 
Study, and aleo in Music and Art, Heated by steam and 
ed with an elevator. By reason of its endow- 


Sey Send for 
N.Y. 


ment its charges are vnusually moderate. 
Catalogue to Rev. A.W. Cowes, D.D., Pres., 


NOTICH. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


i YOUR NAMES. Secarasi0¢ 
om styles, by best artists: uets, Birds, Gold 


Bougq' ‘ 
romos, Lan: pes, Water Scenes, etc.—no two alike. 
Agent’s Complete Sample Book,25c. Great variety 
Advertising and Bevel-Edge Cards, Lowest prices to dealers 
and printers, 100 Samples Fancy Advertising Cards, 50c. 
A 8 ENS BROS., Box 22, Northford, Ct. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
free. Address H. Hatterr & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


FASHION STRONGER THAN CHARITY. 


OveRCoME WITH PITY AT THE SIGHT OF A POOR LITTLE Doc, BUT 


FACETLE, 


One night a burly Englishman who had the faculty 
of poe d Carlyle to ~— ne talking about O’Con- 
nell called on the sage, and after a little talk about 
the weather, at it they went. It was hot and heavy, 
and a fierce and merciless contest. The call to tea put 
a bricf stop to it, but it soon began again, There were 
several Cente present, and Mrs, Carlyle put her foot 
on the Englishman’s to implore peace. He no sooner 
felt the pressure than he screamed out: ‘‘ Why don’t 
you tonch your husband’s toe, Mrs. Carlyle? I ami 
sure he is far more to blame than I am.” The whole 
burst ont laughing, including Carlyle him- 


compan 
tea was finished in comparative tranquillity. 


self, ar 


oo 

A wag, who thought to have a joke at the expense of 
an Irish provision dealer, suid, **Can you supply me 
with a yard of pork 2?” 

“Pat,” said the dealer to his assistant, “‘ give this 
gentleman three pig's feet.” 

ae 

Tuny arv.—Bay windows are safe harbors at night 
for little smacks. 

The weather continues very changeable in Scotland. 
A few days ago a man near Balmoral was sun-struck 
right at the close of a snow-storm, because he couldn’t 
get his Ulster off quick enough. 


D) 
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“ Etiquette” writes eae <a el 
to inquire if it would 
be proper for him to 
support a young lad 
if she was seized with 
faintness, even if he 
had not been jntro- 
duced. Proper, young 
man? Certainly—prop 
her, by all nreans, 
NO 


The following notice 
is placed at the door of 
a ready-made clothing 
establishment in one 
of the poorer quarters 
of Paris: “Do not go 
somewhere else to be 
robbed ; walk in here.” 

eR RE 


A rich patient of hyp- 
ochondriacal disposi- 
tion detailed his ima- 
ginary woes and symp- 
toms to his doctor. 
** My dear fellow,” said 
the witty physician, “I 
can do nothing for you, 
The man who listens 
to himself living hears 
himself dying.” 


eae; ee 

If you are troubled 
with sleeplessness, im- 
agine you have got to 
get up. 


a 

There has been a 
family jar. “Come, 
mother, come,” says 
the son-in-law to the 


The clergyman who 
tied the knot made a 
serious sort of speech 
when the cake was cut. 
One of the little bridemaids, aged seven years, was ask- 
ed by a younger sister to give an account of the cere- 
mony. ‘Oh,” said she, ‘ we had the prayers in church, 
and the sermon at breakfast.” 


THE TRYSTING-PLACE. 


old lady, in obedience 
to the pitiful request 
of his wife not to be 
disagreeable, “let us 
make it up. I said there was no woman in the world 
so unbearable as you are—didn’t I ?—at which you felt 
hurt. Well, take it back—there are others.” 
———_—_—— 

“There's some things as old as the hills, anyhow,” 
said old Uncle Renben. 

“What are they ?” asked his niece. 

“They're the valleys between ’em, child,” solemnly 
answered the old man. 


————— 


AUGUST 13, 1881 


TOTALLY UNMOVED BY THE PovERTY OF A LITTLE CHILD. 


House-painters are boginning to develop high art. 
A gentleman who wanted his house repainted called 
upon one of the craft. ‘‘ Well,” said the painter, 
“what's your taste, sir? I can give you a harmo: 
in green and white, or a symphony in lavender an 
brown, or a nocturne in yellow and blue.” The gen- 
tleman was terribly embarrassed at being obliged to 
say he did not know. He had not before been aware 
that it required a knowledge of high art to qualify a 
man to give an order to a house-painter, 


A little girl was eatin: m corn by gnawing it 
from a cob, when her teet me entangled with the 
corn-silk, ‘Oh dear!” said she, impatiently, “1 wish 
when they get the corn made they worl¢ pn" on: the 
basting threads.” , 


“There is no place like home,” repeated Mr. Hen- 
peck, looking ut a motto, and he heartily added, “I'm 
glad there isn't!” 


————>»>——- 
Never cry over spilled milk. There is enough water 
in it already. pe Ss 


“Pat,” said a gentleman who is fond of using high- 
sounding phraseology to his man-of-all-work, “IT am 
going to town at ten o’clock, and shall weed out the 
cucumber. beds in the interim.” i 

“Tnterim ?” thought Pat. “That's a mighty quare 
name for a garden, annybhow !” 5 

“Ts Mr. Smithe at home ?” asked a visitor who called 
shortly afterward. S 

“ Yis, sorr; ye’ll find him at work in his interim there 
beyant,” announced Pat. 


rll 
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#STHETIANA—THE CHINA CRAZE, 


Lapy Cuetsea Ware (cith vase). ‘ Yes, it is quite too distinctly tender. Yesterday it knocked against 
a loathly modern plate—and chipped !” Cuorus oF ASsTHETES. ‘Quite too preciously terrible ! 
Lavy C i diamond cement, and heart-throbbingly watched by its side the livelong 


ONE OF THE THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE LEFT UNSAID. 


C. W. “I treated it wit 
Jinks. “ A—have I had the —a—pleasure of saying Good-by to you, Miss Mary?” ay it Se a 


night. ‘lo-day—to-day—it is as well as can be expected.” 
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Needle-Book. 
See illustration on page 532. 
Tue covers of this pretty needle-book are made | silk. The red velvet petals are edged with red 
of two heart-shaped pieces of card-board, The | filoselle silk ina lighter shade, caught down with 
lower one is covered on both sides with gray sat- 
in, and pieces of white flannel of the same shape, 
button-hole stitched with maroon silk around the 


edge, are set on the 
inside, The upper 
cover is faced with 
gray satin, and fur- 
nished with a strap 
of like material, 
which is herring- 
bone stitched with 
maroon silk, and 
which serves to hold 
papers of needles, 
The outside is cov- 
ered over thin wad- 
ding interlining with 
dark red velvet, out 
of which a_heart- 
shaped piece has 
been cut in the 
manner shown in 
the illustration, and 
the opening under- 
laid with emerald 
brocade, The fig- 
ures in the brocade 
are outlined with 
bullion thas is twist- 
ed witha silk thread, 
and the ground be- 
tween them is orna- 
mented in stem, sat- 
in, and herring-bone 
stitch with blue, 
pink, and olive silk. 
The opening is 
edged with a double 
line of the bullion, 
and the velvet is 
bordered with alter- 
nate chain stitches 
of blue silk and 
point Russe of yel- 
low silk. The top 
is edged with red 
and gold cord, and 
the covers are held 
together by ends of 
ribbon tied in a bow 
at the top, and by a 
button and loop at 
the point. 


Sofa Cushions. 

Applied -Work 
and Underlaid- 
Work.—Figs. 1-4. 


See illustrations on 
page 532, 

Tue — illustration 
Fig. 1 shows an em- 
broidered top for a 
sofa cushion, and 
Fig. 2 the manner 
of working. The 
design is transferred 
to the canvas foun- 
dation from Fig. 17, 
Supplement, and the 
various design fig- 
ures are cut out of 
velvet, the leaves 
and the calyxes of 
the flowers and buds 
of dark olive, the 
petals of the flow- 
ers and buds of red, 
and the stems of 
brown, Thé bands 
bordering the em- 
broidery are of red 
velvet. The olive 
velvet centre of the 
large flower is cross- 
ed with the lightest 
shade of olive silk, 
which is  canght 
down at the inter- 
secting points with 
a darker shade of 
the same color, The 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 2 
YWARS OLD, 
For description see Supplement, 


squares in the-net-work are ornamented in knot- 
ted stitch with dark olive silk, and the whole is 


split silk, and are ernamented with similar silk 
in chain stitch and point Russe. 


flowers and buds are applied in a corresponding 


TO = 


The remaining 


Fig.-2.—Nuns’ Vertine anp Satin Surau Dress, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. VI., igs. 20%,,:20%-28, 


shown in Fig, 2. 


are used for the embroidery on the leaves and 
edged with similar silk caught down with split | stems; the veins in the leaves are defined in stem 
and in herring-bone stitch with silk of the color 
in which they are edged. 
on the cushion are embroidered on the canvas 
with light and dark brown silk in the manner 
The canvas foundation is filled 


The diagonal bands 


————=—=— 


TEN CENTS A COPY, 
$4.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


No, 


NN. 


Lia 


sab 


Fig. 3.—Srrirepv Gauze Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
{o, IIL, Figs. 12-16, 


al 

manner. Light olive, réséda, and bronze silks | inggith réséda wool in brick stitch. The borders 
around the outside are worked in half eross stiteh 
with light and dark brown filoselle silk; each of 
the alternating bars is two stitehes in width. 
The velvet band between the borders is edged 
with dark red filoselle silk, caught down with 
overeast stitches of similar split silk. 

The foundation for the sofa cushion top Fig. 3 


is a square of ma- 
roon velvet. This 
is ornamented at 
the centre with a 
design in diagonal 
stripes, for which 
the velvet is cut 
away in the manner 
shown in Fig. 8, and 
underlaid at the 
openings with old 
gold satin. The de- 
signs for the em- 
broidery are trans- 
ferred to the satin, 
that for the middle 
stripe from Fig. 4, 
and that for the 
stripe on each side 
of it from Fig. 51, 
Supplement. The 
straight and serpen- 
tine lines are trans- 
ferred to the velvet 
according to Fig. 3; 
for these gold bull- 
ion that is twisted 
with black silk is 
sewn down. The 
embroidery on the 
satin ground is work- 
ed in satin stitch 
with light blue, old 
gold, and heliotrope, 
pink, golden brown, 
and red embroidery 
silk. The various 
design figures are 
edged, as shown in 
Fig. 4, partly with 
bullion and partly 
in stem or chain 
stitch with silk of 
a contrasting color, 
and are ornamented 
in point Russe with 
gold thread. The 
embroidered bands 
are edged with old 
gold silk cord in the 
manner shown in 
Fig. 4, and similar 
cord is sewn down 
for the parallel lines 
that border the cen- 
tre of the cushion. 
The space between 
the lines is filled in 
with a cross seam in 
blue silk, 


Plush Pompa- 
dour Bag. 


See illustration on 
page 582. 

Tms Pompadour 
bag is made of olive 
plush, lined with 
silk in the same 
shade. It consists 
of two oblong pieces 
twelye inches long 
and eight inches 
wide, which are 
joined at the lower 
edge and along the 
sides, with the ex- 
ception of a slit two 
inches deep on one 
side. The lining 
silk is faced with 
plush to the depth 
of the slit, and be- 
low the slit the bag 
is stitched in two 
rows through the 
double material to 
form a shirr, in 
which olive silk cord 
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is drawn and tied. The bag is trimmed on the 
front with heavy silk cord, the ends of which 
terminate in passementerie drops. 


A QUERY. 

On, what has become of the fair English lily, 
The beautiful lily of world-wide renown? 

Did seasons in London prove changing and chilly, 
And blight the sweet blossom transplanted to town? 


*Twas only last summer in each dally cable 
' Hercharms and her graces were honored and praised, 
And Solomon’s glory had never been able 

To rival the lily that Jersey had raised. 


Her height, and her form, and her fairness resplendent 
Were painted and photographed freely to sell; 
For Fashion decreed that such beauty transcendent 

Became a profession—when exercised well. 


She flourished and thrived in the butterfly bowers 
Of duchess, and countess, and people of note, 

And princes gave ducats for one of her flowers 
To pin in the royal lapel of a coat. 


In gpite of the furor, and British commotion, 
And judgment of Parliament titled and grand, 
Americans loyally cherished the notion 
That lovelier lilies were found in our land. 


Did she droop ’neath the whisper of envy and malice, 
That cruelly tarnished her excuisite bloom? 

Did she die in the glamour of court and of palace 
For want of the sunshine ?—or what was her doom ? 


The swallow returned on swift homeward pinion, 
The daisy and violet came with the spring ; 
But never a word of her Majesty’s minion, 
The lost Jersey Lily, our messages bring. 


Saturpay, Aucust 20, 1881. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“TOBY TYLER.” 


No. 92 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, tssued 
August 2, contains the opening chapter of a new 
sertal story by the author of “ Toby Tyler,” entitled 


TIM AND TIP; 


oR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A BOY AND A DOG. 


The story, which will be illustrated from draw- 
ings by ROGERS, ts full of incident on land and 
ater ; and those readers who followed with such 
kindly interest the adventures of Toby Tyler and 
Mr. Stubbs will no doubt feel an equal sympathy 
with Fim and Tip. 

In this number also appears Part I. of “A Bit 
of Foolishness,” a two-part story of the White 
Mountains, by Miss SARAH O. Jewert, and 
“ Mother Michel and Her Cat,” a dramatized 
version of the “ Cat and Countess,” translated by 
T. B. ALDRICH. Zhe play contains numerous 
tllustrations descriptive of costumes, situations, etc., 
and will serve to pass pleasantly some rainy days 
of the summer vacation. 


FERVENT HEAT. 


HERE is a certain luxury about hot 
weather that we do not altogether ap- 
preciate till it is over, and we are shivering 
round the “black hole in the floor’ once 
more. Then we remember the delicious out- 
door days, the season of well-being in ex- 
panding heat, the feeling of freedom and 
fellowship with the growing things of the 
earth; we sigh for the scent of the roses 
that bangs round them still; repeat, “In 
summer, when the days were long,” and 
frame all our day-dreams in an atmosphere 
of that weather where it is always summer. 
Few are the poems of any worth that have 
been written concerning cold weather and 
ice and snow, so few that you could count 
them on your fingers; countless are the 
songs of summer. And there is no more 
pronounced trait in the picture our minds 
unconsciously carry of a heaven after death 
than that it is always summer weather there; 
while if we portray to ourselves any possi- 
ble future occupation of journeying from 
star to star, or of the doings of aerial beings 
in their flights through the ether, it is not 
as wrapped in fnrs and water-proofs and 
blanket shawls, but robed in white samite 
rather, and clad altogether suitable for sum- 
mer weather. 

If, then, it is so delightful to us in dreams 
and memories, why do we grumble and com- 
plain concerning it when it is with us, and 
the glass ranges among the nineties, and 
the sun shines in brazen heavens, and no 
wind blows? Why do we sigh, and mop 

’ our faces with a desperate air, and declare 
that only the ice-man is comfortable, while 
only he ought to be a little warmer than 
the rest of us?’ Why do we fly to the sea- 
shore or the mountains, and put cabbage 
leaves in our hats, and buy big sun-umbrel- 
las, and darken our houses, and take innu- 
merable baths, and count the days to the 
equinox? 

Is not this discontent with warm weather 
when we have it, and this longing for it 


when we do not have it, a singular part of 
the general dissatisfaction of human nature 
with its surroundings, as if either the world 
were not yet quite finished and polished off 
and adapted to humanity, or humanity it- 
self were not quite shaped to its situation ? 
But certainly humanity never shaped itself 
to its situation by sighing and complaining 
and doing nothing; and as in this affair 
there seems to be nothing to do, it may be 
as well for the grumblers to submit to the 
inevitable, or else to join the party at the 
pole, unless they can invent some method 
of overcoming the effect of the rotary mo- 
tion of the earth, diverting the equatorial 
currents, and insisting upon a more equal 
distribution of the Gulf Stream and similar 
waters, so that their heat may temper our 
winters, and their moisture soften the glare 
of our summers. Yet as, despite the won- 
drous doings of our age in the works of sci- 
ence, it is to be doubted if it achieves much, 
in our day at least, toward materially im- 
proving the climates of North America, there 
seems to be left us only the option of endur- 
ing what we can not substantially change 
for the better. 

In Southern countries, when the dogstar 
reigns triumphant, one hears but little com- 
plaint of the heat; in the Oriental South 
the people seem to know of and care for no 
better state than day in the shade of nar- 
row streets and behind jalousies and screens, 
with their thick protecting head-cloths and 


. thin garments, and night upon the house- 


tops, hot need having taught them the art 
of making themselves comfortable as pos- 
sible. In our own semi-tropical latitudes, 
the work, the drive in the cool of the morn- 
ing and evening, the closed house at noon, 
the gallery all about the house to catch in 
its shade every breeze that stirs—all these 
things help to make life endurable when the 
thermometer registers a hundred. But in 
our more Northerly life—that is, the life of 
the so-called temperate zones—we are much 
better prepared for cold weather than for 
warm. We can not afford broad galleries 
about the house generally, since we shall 
need, during as much as eight or nine months 
in the year, every ray of sunshine to be 
gathered. Our habits do not incline toward 
jalousies and screens, and our hot weather 
always so takes us by surprise, and is so 
brief, that we are not invariably prepared 
for it in our wardrobes, since most people 
can not spare the means for garments that 
are to be worn perhaps not a dozen times 
in the year, and that will be out of fashion 
with the next year. When the fervent heat 
does come, therefore, with its melting, sun- 
sniting, sun-stroking way, three days at a 
time, before the blessed east wind takes it 
in hand, we probably suffer more than do 
those who expect it as a matter of course 
for two-thirds of the year or the whole year 
round, and are prepared to encounter it, 
and we show the suffering in feverish ail- 
ments, exasperations, nervous excitability, 
and general misery. 

There is only one thing to do in our nn- 
prepared North when the South pays us a 
visit, when we have done all that its own 
fountains and water-tanks and “squares of 
colored snow” can do, and that is to keep 
our tempers, to refuse to allow ourselves to 
be irritated by prickly-heat, or clinging gar- 
ments, or glowing faces, remembering that 
irritability reacts on our nerves till every 
gush of the heated blast stings like nettles ; 
to maintain, as far as we can make it possi- 
ble, in spite of the consciousness of dragged 
or of blowsy appearance, a peaceful equa- 
nimity—an equanimity that even defies that 
last worst enemy of mankind, the mosquito, 
an equanimity which, if it is illusion, helps 
presently to make illusion real; and it will 
astonish us, if we once succeed in establish- 
ing it, to see how mitigating to discomfort 
in its effect is that calmness, how it seems 
to pour the dew of Hermon on our heads, 
and how it lightens and makes easy the 
way to that east wind which on a hot day 
seems to breathe out of paradise itself. 


TO INDIA IN A DAY. 
By H. H. 
HERE has been recently opened, as a depart- 
ment of the South Kensington Museum, in 
London, an India Museum, which is so complete 
and so artistically arranged that people knowing 


India well say, in all earnestness and sincerity of | 


speech, a study of this museum is better than a 
hurried visit to India. 

“ You will learn more of India there than you 
would see in a month’s ordinary journey in the 
country itself,” said the friend who told me of the 


to-day, from the most exquisite and costly tissues, 
jewelry, and armor, down to the common articles 
of every-day use among the poorer people; accu- 
rate models of artisans working at their trades— 
the building of houses, making shoes, selling of 
fish, ete.—all are going on in exact miniature. The 
famous Ghosala Ghat of Benares is not repre- 
sented any more faithfully than the thatched 
house of the half-naked native. Thrones, pago- 
das, palanquins, umbrellas of state, lamps wrought 
in the shape of peacocks, saddle trappings, coats 
of mail, weapons, musical instruments, furniture, 
jewelry, utensils—everything that enters into the 
life of India, so far as the eye could see it, is to 
be seen here in this museum. All the Buddhist 
deities and the Brahmin are here, silver, stone, 
and clay, An Indian worshipper might pick 
him out a god as well here as in a shop in Ben- 
ares. Here is Ganesa, the every-day god, whose 
image stands in every house, and is painted on 
every Hindoo school - boy's slate, always called 
upon in the outset of every undertaking—a fat, 
big-bellied man, with an elephant’s head, and sit- 
ting either on a water-lily or on a rat. He is a 
four-handed fellow, and looks very jolly in what- 
ever material he is carved. 

And the pretty Kama-deva, the Hindoo Cupid, 
made with wings, as all nations have made their 
Cupids since the world began; but the Hindoos 
have set him on a parrot, in which bit of satire 
they are alone, I believe. 

Indra, on his four-trunked elephant Airavati, 
and holding a trident (for thunder-bolt) in his 
right hand, is another very pretty figure, and his 
name is associated with many of the most beauti- 
ful customs and fancies of the Hindoo mytholo- 
gy. He is king of the new ear, giver of rain, 
bestower of harvests, one of the ten great guard- 
ian deities of the earth, ‘ regent of the east quar- 
ter.” His images, when made in gold, and kept 
in private houses to be worshipped, must not 
weigh less than one tola (half an ounce), and they 
generally weigh three or four tolas. 

The rooms devoted to carpets, embroidered 
stuffs, tissues, gauzes, and trappings and capari- 
sons, are the most brilliant rooms in the museum. 
It is probable that carpets were not in the begin- 
ning intended for the floor, but for the wall. Cer- 
tainly this was the original intent of the old In- 
dian carpets, which were as much works of art 
as the inlaid vases. They deserved to be hung in 
the sun, and looked at like a picture. There is in 
this museum a Malabar carpet of silk which would 
change color under the tread, as a field of grain 
changes color under the wind. There is also an 
antique goat’s-hair carpet from Khiva, a ground 


.of madder red, decorated with leaves and scrolls, 


and lozenge-shaped forms in red, white, and or- 
ange, each lozenge being defined by a deep line 
of indigo blue. It is said that these lustrous car- 
pets are made entirely by gypsy women about 
Khiva, the head worker tracing out the design in 
the desert sand, and handing out to her compan- 
ions the dyed materials of different colors as re- 
quired in the progress of weaving. The older 
artists of India never make blunders in carpets. 
All violent contrasts are avoided. However gay 
the colors may be, the tone is kept low. The 
most brilliant hues are so blended as to produce 
an almost neutral tint. To-day the pressure of 
manufacturing competition is forcing them to 
hasty and careless methods, and there is great 
danger that the ancient type of work will gradu- 
ally die out and be forgotten in many of the beau- 
tiful handicrafts of the country. It will be long, 
however, before any Birmingham rivalry or device 
will contaminate the working of their gauzes, fine 
muslins, tissues, and silks. 

The gold and silver cloths, laces, and embroid- 
eries on silk; the fine gauzes wrought with gold 
threads ; the shimmering white muslins from Dac- 
ca—these last best described by the poetical names 
given them by the native artists, “ abrawan,” or 
running water, “bafthowa,” woven air, “shu- 
banam,” evening dew—all these, hanging in gor- 
geous profusion, make these rooms of the muse- 
um look (and feel) like a scene from the Arabian 
Nights. There is a whole dress of this “ woven 
air” muslin embroidered with green beetles’ wings 
and gold, which is as beautiful as a young birch- 
tree glittering with rain-drops in a golden sunset 
light ; and another of the same shadowy fabric, 
wrought thick with infinitesimal pearls and gold, 
which looked more like a white cobweb shining 
with dew in the morning sun than like any man- 
wrought thing. Another marvellous costume of 
emerald green tissue, shot through and through 
with gold thread, was said to have belonged to 
the Queen of Oude. To wear it she ought to be 
as beautiful as a houri, which she probably is not. 
She could not possibly, however, be so hideous as 
the lay figure on which the costume was hung. 
A royal “ male costume” matching this was on a 
most unkingly figure near by. Scarfs, sashes, 
turbans, all of the same ineffable stuffs, were 
piled or floating on all sides, and gorgeous sad- 
dles, caparisons, housings, horse cloths, elephant 
cloths, and standards interspersed here and there. 
A spicy fragrance combined of cedar and sandal- 
wood filled the room, and completed the illusion, 
which was only broken by the sight and sound 
of a few English-clothed English-speaking people. 

One of the most interesting articles in the col- 


| lection is an ancient gold casket found about for- 


collection. I set the remark down to the score of | 


his enthusiasm ; but after I had seen the museum 
I believed he had understated rather than over- 
stated the truth. As very few people can go to 
India, but sooner or later almost everybody goes 
to London, this collection is a benefaction to the 
great body of travellers. 

It contains casts of many of the most cele- 
brated sculptures and carvings from palaces, tem- 
ples, tombs, gateways, and topes (or relic mounds) ; 
models of many of the most celebrated buildings ; 
specimens of every sort of thing made in India 


ty years since in one of the Buddhist topes. 

In the centre of this tope was a small apart- 
ment constructed as usual of squares of slate. 
Here was found a large globular vase of steatite, 
which with its carved cover or lid was encircled 
with inscriptions. On removing the lid, the vase 
was found to contain a little fine mould mixed up 
with burnt pearls, sapphire beads, and this cask- 
et of pure gold, which was also filled with burnt 
pearls and beads of sapphire, agate crystal, and 
burnt coral, and thirty small circular ornaments 
of gold, and a metallic plate, apparently belong- 
ing to a seal, engraved with a seated figure. By 
the side of the vase were found four copper coins 
in excellent preservation, having been deposited 


in the tope fresh from the mint. These were the 
most useful portion of the relics, as they deter- 
mined the date of the monument to be about 
fifty years before Christ. 

The upper and lower rims of this casket are 
studded with rubies in alternation with a raised 
device. Between these jewelled lines the whole 
circumference of the casket is divided into eight 
niches enshrining four figures. The niches are 
made by a series of flat pilasters supporting fine- 
ly turned arches, circular below and pointed above, 
between which are figures of cranes with out- 
stretched wings. The whole is executed in the 
finest style of beaten (repoussé) work, The 
figures in the niches reveal at once the figures 
of angels carved in niches in the old Christian 
churches, 

Nothing in the museum is more significant of 
the unity of the old and new in India than this 
casket. More than two thousand years ago the 
patient Indian workman hammered and chiselled 
and wrought as he hammers and chisels and 
works to-day. 

They cut emeralds into vases then, and they 
cut emeralds into vases now. Their forms and 
chasings and embossments have come down in 
unbroken tradition from the Ramiyana and Ma- 
habharata. To-day the best of them is glad to 
work for twenty cents a day, and a very fair work- 
man can be hired for eight cents. When time 
is worth so little as that, there is time enough for 
everything; no wonder there are vases of jade 
inlaid with jewels on which three generations, fa- 
ther and son and son’s son, have worked. 

The golden throne-chair of Runjeet Singh (the 
Lion of the Punjab); a carved ivory palanquin; 
a howdah of carved ivory with a canopy of gold 
and silver; models of carved open-work stone 
screens; of ceilings inlaid vith mosaics of look- 
ing-glass and raised wood; @ model in sandal- 
wood and silver of the great golden-domed tem- 
ple of Siva at Benares; of the Elephanta caves; 
Bombay mosaics in marble, ivory, and jewels; 
carvings in sandal-wood which are like tapes- 
tries; swords, shields, spears, daggers, blazing 
with jewels; chain-armor as fine as lace-work ; 
breastplates, gauntlets, greaves, and battle-axes 
—these are a few, and only a few, of the objects 
of special interest. 

In one of the rooms is a curious and uncouth 
memento of Tippoo Sultan’s cruelty and inhu- 
manity ; it is a hand-organ made in the shape of 
a tiger crouching over the body of an English- 
man, When the crank was turned, the tiger was 
seen gnashing its teeth and growling, and the 
music was intended to represent the groans of 
the dying Englishman—a strange record of bar- 
barism to stand side by side with the triumphs 
and refinements of the utmost achievements in 
decorative art that the world has ever seen. 

In the vestibule of this museum was a queer 
and clumsy thing, whose possible use did not 
suggest itself to the eye, but recommended itself 
strongly as soon as it wasexplained. If the heat 
rates in the Dnited States continue as they have 
been going on for the last two or three years, we 
shall presently see these clumsy wind-choppers and 
water-spatterers in every house that can afford 
them. Their nameis startling. “The Patent Breeze 
Expander” seems more suggestive of Connecti- 
cut than of Allahabad, and of a trick than of a 
genuine thing; but the exhibitor seemed sincere 
in his praises of its efficiency. A lift raises wa- 
ter from a reservoir below, perpetually shower- 
ing it over a straw matting set between uprights ; 
the motion necessary to do this keeps a brisk 
current of air in circulation through this wet mat- 
ting, and radiates an astonishing amount of cool- 
ness. The only trouble about it in America 
would be that to keep it going requires a man 
also to keep continually moving in a regular 
tread-mill motion. In India, where eight cents a 
day will hire a skilled jeweller to sit on your 
porch and beat silver and gold into artistic shapes 
for you, probably a breeze-expander man gets 
next to nothing; but in America he would be a 
dear luxury. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DRESSES FOR THE COUNTRY. 


S the season approaches its height, ladies in- 
dulge more and more in a variety of cos- 
tumes, whether they find themselves inland among 
meadows and farm-lands, or high up on hills in 
mountain regions. A number of dainty and be- 
coming morning costumes are de rigueur where life 
presents anything like variety, and married ladies 
vie with the young ones in the elaboration and 
elegance of their forenoon toilettes. Lace-trimmed 
white batiste, Swiss muslin, percale, mull, and 
lawn are sheer crisp favorites for such wear, and 
made with elbow sleeves or coat sleeves, with lace 
insertion to the hand, make dressy styles for the 
older people. Young ladies’ dresses have sel- 
dom, for morning, the slashed or open sleeve, 
while this constitutes a special feature of the 
morning toilette of a youthful matron or stately 
dowager. One dress for this use, which may be 
worn also to luncheon, is made of fine batiste 
edged with beautiful batiste, or, as it is also call- 
ed, Paris embroidery. It has a round skirt of 
pleating of double box folds across the lower 
front. From the left side five diagonal stripes 
of wide embroidery, with shirrs between, cover 
the front to the waist. A wide trimmed ruffle 
about a foot deep terminates the back below, 
and panier loopings gather in above. All the 
back runs on strings, and is loosened when it 
to be laundried, though where expensive 
laces and bands of needle-work are used in quan- 
tity, washing and ironing are deferred as long as 
possible. The waist of this batiste costume pre- 
sents a straight basque, cut V-shape in the neck, 
with rolling bands of the needle-work turning 
with square ends from the throat, which is well 
filled in with pleated frills of lace or ruching. 
The sleeves are cut very short on the shoulders, 
fulled in at the top, and have a wide strip of the 
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batiste-work running down the outside of the 
arm. Edging of the same ended the sleeve a short 
distance below the elbow, showing the arm half 
way up. Jewelry is in bad taste for the first 
half of the day, but a narrow circlet of jet, or a 
chased gold bracelet with double-finished heads 
that do not clasp, may be worn by a married lady 
very appropriately, This dress is very simple in 
effect; where the Russian, Languedoc, Miracourt, 
Valenciennes, and other lace is extensively used, 
so much dressiness is evolved that it is aimost 
impossible to suppose that a richer effect can be 
secured for afternoon or evening. Young ladies 
approach a more demure appearance by choosing 
ginghams, pongees, nuns’ veiling, beige, and gren- 
adine, made up in suits, also relieved by jabots and 
falls of fleecy lace, but high-necked and long- 
sleeved in the majority of cases. The ginghams, 
where the pattern or stripe will allow, are fre- 
quently self-trimmed. Porcelain blue with a 
slate gray and pink makes up prettily, with the 
dark lines fitted in bias for the principal effect, 
and no trimming but a good color effect, wrought 
by concealing the different shades in different 
portions of the costume, alternately showing gray 
and pink against bands of blue, or vice versa. 

Irish guipure and Carrickmacross lace are con- 
sidered a trifle heavy for morning, but some la- 
dies affect them, and have the lines of the cos- 
tume so composed as to produce direct simplicity 
and quiet. One example is found in 4 heliotrope 
cashmere combined with gros grain of the same 
hue. The skirt is of the silk, entirely plain in 
front, and completed by fine pleatings at the bot- 
tom. Basque of cashmere, and sleeves of gros 
grain, short, with wide guipure lace cuffs laid 
back to the elbow. Around the neck, down the 
front of the waist, carried on to the skirt, and 
slanting from the belt outward and down to the 
edge, lies a wide robing of guipure lace in un- 
broken line. It does not appear again on the 
costume, and the back is enriched by puffs and 
loops of the cashmere in a soft mass, Another 
fine foulard—blue ground and white polka dot 
—has box-pleated flounces opening over inserted 
spaces of white watered silk, with tunic of fou- 
lard knotted with white moiré bows. A basque 
with broad collar and Carrickmacross harmonizes 
with the tunic, which is bordered with the same 
lace in circular form in front. In this costume 
lace lies upon the white moiré, A large blue satin 
parasol, faced with white satin, and finished with- 
out fringe, with a deep band of the lace in a 
showy pattern, is carried for garden promenades 
with this suit. 


SUMMER DINNER DRESSES, 


In spite of the fact that warm weather and 
wine are bad boon companions, a number of din- 
ners are given at the fashionable summer re 
sorts, and for these dinners there must be toi- 
lettes. For a small affair of this sort a chaudron 
satin merveilleux with square-cut corsage is 
suitable and stylish, and belongs to a blonde. 
It may be one of the most pronounced shades of 
chaudron, richly made, and toned down by elabo- 
rate bands of fine batiste embroidery. These 
cross the figure in front horizontally, and divide 
it into equal sections of the same width, and asa 
full pleating on the bottom of the dress. These di- 
visions are filled with full shirred puffs of the 
dress material, and are carried to the hips, where 
they meet on each side a trimmed panel, which 
overlies the back draperies in its turn. The 
fullness, made by the straight breadths of the 
satin, puffed on the right side, then carried in 
sweeping folds to the left, like great bows, falls 
at the bottom in widely trimmed sash ends, giv- 
ing the appearance of a scarf drawn through 
loose knots. A tight basque of the chaudron 
satin is covered behind with satin ribbons, drop- 
ping like fringed trimming, headed by small mo- 
ther-of-pearl buckles, and the front is vest-shaped, 
with fine pleatings strapped five times across 
with the same, and caught at either end by a 
single pearl. The neck is square, and trimmed 
with the embroidery, as are also the plain sleeves, 
A couple of yards of silk tulle lie next to the 
skin, softening the outline of the square more 
than frills or pleatings. Another dinner toilette 
for summer consists of a brilliant brocaded vel- 
vet grenadine and white satin Surah. Velvets 
are worn without other relief than lace and jew- 
els this summer, so one can not wonder at the 
constant employment of these massive fabrics in 
the grand toilettes of the season. Heavy leaf 
patterns and arabesques, outlines in gold thread 
and silver, superb embroideries in colored metal 
beads, pearls, embossed grenadines and velvets, 
are doing constant service this year, leaving tlic 

uzier fabrics for gay youth and out-door sport. 

@ necessary contrast in the simplicity and ele- 
gance, the moderation or extravagance, of the re- 
spective costumes is thus easily maintained. The 
dinner toilette referred to is a white silk grena- 
. dine with raised design in shaded lilac and gokl, 
made en train, and heavily trimmed. The satin 
Surah front has a fine shell-pleating across the 
bottom ; tiny frillings of the same succeed each 
other to the knee. A deep tunic is gather- 
ed into a very smail space below the basque in 
front, and makes an ample apron, from which 
a deep fringe of grasses hangs half a yard over 
the white. At the top of the fringe are strings 
of gilt beads holding each an amethyst drop 
along the entire apron. The train folds back 
with lilac revers from the hips, and sweeps to 
the floor, well supported by a balayeuse, without 
any trimming whatever. Heart-shaped cut at 
the neck, with frills of old lace, white Surah 
sleeves with a brocaded puff at the shoulder, 
necklace, bracelets, and hair ornament resem- 
bling a butterfly of gold, amethyst, and diamonds, 
complete the costume, not omitting the gants de 
Sudde of the familiar tan-color. Of course when 
people are not in circumstances to suit their 
whims in the matter of dinner toilettes, the styl- 
ish demi-toilette of satin, silk, grenadine, bro- 
cade, or Algérienne serves every purpose, and 
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handsome street costumes, open at the throat, 
with additional embellishments in the way of cor- 
sage bow or bouquet, profusion of lace, or be- 
coming fichu, where a special dress is not avail- 
able, do graceful service at a small dinner party. 
Particularly, too, as the dinner dress, though es- 
sentially created for home use, like its compan- 
ions, is now made short. 


OUT-DOOR WRAPS, 


These seem to assume something of the heavy 
air which pervades the general toilette, and come in 
broché satin and velvet, without any relation what- 
ever to the costumes worn, Long shawls superb- 
ly embroidered accompany all hand-worked dress- 
es, Satins, pongees, cut velvets, or mulls even, and 
may be carried on the arm for use in cool even- 
ings at the sea-shore, or tied lightly around the 
shoulders, with the costume for which they are 
intended. For this use, however, the crépe shawls, 
capes, or fichus are also much in vogue, and come 
in all colors. The most stylish of all summer 
wraps, above the Spanish open-sleeved or chenille 
“visite,” is the plain velvet paletot and velvet 
long shawl. They are imported, and come in 
very dark shades, faced with satin of a brilliant 
sun-color, brick red, white, or some positive hue, 
Some bear along the edge a gold-embroidered 
seroll pattern, a similarly worked but smaller 
pattern lining the upper side. The “ paletots,” 
in dark blue, brown, or ruby velvet, have a page’s 
collarette at the neck, also richly embroidered in 
gold or silver, and even silks, and fasten with a 
cord and tassel. The young lady who from very 
different motives has decided upon carrying the 
mantle or long@hawl of her winter costume, be 
that of velvet, with her to the sea-shore, will find 
that her economy has taken her to the very top 
of the fashion. The soft chuddah shawls, and a 
host of fancy goods in striped woollens, daintily 
shaded and deeply fringed, with the staple knit- 
ted and crocheted wraps that are always seen, 
and are reasonable and becoming, are at the dis- 
posal of the average shopper, for whom these me- 
dizval garments in velvet have not yet developed. 


JERSEY SUITS, 


Near New York the Jersey seems to meet with 
little favor, and in the city it is absolutely ig- 
nored, but along the shore and in the mountains, 
at places where boating is an amusement, the 
Jersey has been taken up with enthusiasm. Ca- 
nadians use it even in a lawn tennis suit, with a 
plain kilt skirt and deep collar. The favorite 
choice in the Jersey for the matter of color is 
navy blue or blue-black, and the finely woven 
wool Jersey is preferred to the silk. One grace- 
ful manner of making up these garments is with 
two full kilt-pleatings, one extending from the 
hips to the knee, and the second falling to the 
edge of the dress, and sometimes a half-inch be- 
low, so as to give no suggestion of the presence 
of a foundation skirt, A dark blue Jersey should 
be made with deep wine-colored cashmere skitt, 
and a changeable red and blue silk sash about 
it, meeting under wide bows. A Worth Jersey 
suit had the skirt of striped serge, a wide blue 
stripe showing on the surface, and the flaring of 
the kilts giving glimpses of yellow. Another 
costume prepared for house use in the early fall 
has a white silk Jersey for the waist, of course, 
and a shirred plain black velvet skirt, with mixed 
sash, broad sailor collar and deep cuffs, showily 
set off with black and white onyx buttons, 

Silk Jerseys come at $11 and $12; fine woollen 
ones at $3 50, $4 50, and $5. A silk muslin Jer- 
sey for children, woven straight up and down un- 
der the arms, is much in vogue for boys and girls 
alike. Boys wear them with knee-breeches, like 
a sort of blouse, which is turned in at the throat, 
and worn with a rolling collar. 

The latest addition to the lawn tennis costume 
is the mob-cap, or the lawn tennis cap, as it is 
termed by an act of grace. These dainty contriv- 
ances are small crushed-lookiug mysteries of lace, 
insertion, ribbons, and flowers, which crown thé 
young heads of girlish tennis-players as becom- 
ingly as the head-dresses of our grandmothers. 
Full frills of lace should come about the face with 
these caps, and the ribbons should match the 
knots of the lawn tennis apron, 


DINNER CARDS. 


New designs in these fanciful table dressings 
are coming in for the autumn, and a number are 
already in use for midsummer entertainments. 
When the lattice-work ribbons of satin are 
stretched over the damask table-cloth, in prefer- 
ence to the open-worked linen spread used this 
past winter, the cards for guests’ names and menu 
are fringed with the same color. The desire to 
secure unconventional and artistic specimens in 
this province of light art has led to the introduc- 
tion of flower forms in the cut of the dinner and 
lunch card, though the geometrical figures and 
the plain square card retain their place, Novel- 
ties show oblong deep blue or red satin designs, 
with small name card of white double Bristol 
strapped with ribbon and bow in one corner. 
The rest of the card surface has a hand-painted 
comic illustration or floral decoration, done either 
in France or by French artisans in this country. 
The name cards are frequently detached, but are 
then merely narrow fringed slips of three-sheet 
Bristol, unadorned. A clover leaf is fringed on 
all sides but the stem, and shows place for name 
and a spray of field flowers. Sunflowers, lilies, 
pansies, bunches of violets, give an idea for the 
contour of these cards, which in plain white or 
cream tints range all the way from $1 50 to $5 
a dozen. Extravagance in table matters is the 
easiest thing in the world to find, and after these 
more familiar squares, ovals, and circles, we come 
to palette shapes and curves, also fringed, and 
strapped with a single or sometimes a triple knot 
of ribbons. Beautiful colored cards are forward- 
ed frour Mexico, with the deft workmanship of 
the Southern artisans exhibited in the feathers 


applied to the surface, reproducing every known 
and unknown creature of the air. These impor- 
tations are, moreover, elaborately painted and 
fringed, and cost, on an average, $5 apiece, or 
$50 a dozen. Lunch cards are a trifle smaller 
than the dinner cards, and the ordinary “ regret 
card” is the rule for its size, but there is close 
rivalry between the -fine designs for dinners and 
luncheons, as in both instances color and treat- 
ment add much to the general effect of an elab- 
orate table. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLk, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co. ; STERN Brotuers; Lorp & Taytog; and A. T. 
Stewart & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Louisa Parsons Hopkins, the author 
of the poem ** Motherhood,” which has attract- 
ed much attention, is a native of Newburyport, 
Massachusetts. 
was one of a rather remarkable class, among 
whose members were Miss ANDREWS, the au- 
thor of “The Seven Little Sisters,’? Mrs. Har- 
RIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, ALFRED T. BRICHER, 
the artist, the wife of Mr. GEorGE CoRLIss, of 
the Corliss engine, and others of note—a class in 
which the Rev. Dr. WasHBuRN, of Calvary, now 
deceased, and Colonel T. W. HiGa@inson, both 
of whom were then pastors in the town, took a 
lively interest. Mrs. Hopkins is a woman of 
much personal beauty and of greet charm of 
manner and conversation. She is « blonde, and 
her features are of the purest Greek type, ex- 
quisite as those of an antique statue. She is 
very happily married, and one of her sons is 
now a student at Harvard. 

—A vase is being designed by Mr. THEODORE 
R. Davis, who designed the famous White House 
dinner service, to be called ‘* America in 1881,’’ 
with a sub-title of ‘Union and Peace,” all the 
decorations of which are to be entirely American. 

—There has been lately published at Bombay, 
for use as a text-book in the Indian schools, an 
edition, with notes, of Mr. FRaNcis PaLGRAvVE 
TURNER’S Golden Treasury. . 

—In Me. AinswortH Sporrorp’s Library of 
Choice Reading every standard author from Ho- 
MER to CARLYLE is represented. 

—When in 1854 Harvard University conferred 
the degree of M.A. upon the late CHARLES WEs- 
Ley TUTTLE, in recognition of his scientific 
work in connection with the observatory, he 
was the youngest person who had ever received 
an honorary degree from the institution. 

—After Denn STANLEY, who was educated at 
Rugby, returned from his American tour, he 
wrote a letter to a Boston gentleman, which 
only Rev. Grores E. Extis and Hon. A. H. 
RIcE were able to read, owing to the illegible 
script. 

—At M. Gr&vy’s country place in Mont-sous- 
Vaudrey he is esteemed a mighty huntsman, 
but ten months of the year he is to be found at 
the Elysées Palace in Parise, M.GRE&vy has two 
brothers, one of whom is Governor of Algeria, 
the other a general in the French army, and 
both of them ardent supporters of the republic. 

—A sister of Mrs. T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
author of Sister Anne and other novels, publish- 
ed by the Messrs. HarPEr, {s special correspond- 
ent of the London Standard in Tunis, 

—The courtship of MILEs StanpisH has fur- 
nished the backbone for a new opera, named Pris- 
cilla, by J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, of Boston, the mu- 
sic to be composed by ADAMOWSKI. 

—Mr. Worts is said to have an aviary of birds 
of various plumage, whose exquisitely mingled 
tints he studies in order to improve his taste in 
color professionally. 

—The author of ‘Kathleen Mavourneen”’ is 
thought to be living at Baltimore in poverty. 
Kathleen’s lovers should see to it. 

—Dr. ScHLIEMANN, General Von MOLTEE, and 
Frince BisMaRCK are the only living persons 
upon whom the honorary citizenship of Berlin 
has been bestowed. 

—A book of Common Prayer, translated into 
the Mohawk tongue for the use of the Indians 
in 1715, was lately sold in an English collection. 

—A marble statue of the Duchess of West- 
minster, who was such a friend of artists and 
poets, hus been executed by Mr. Bozum. It is a 
reclining figure, one hand, lying across the breast, 
holds a stem of lilies, and her favorite dog crouch- 
es at her feet. 

—A London critic says that Mr. Hiaarnson’s 
subvention of the Boston symphony orchestra 
has no parallel in musical history. 

—Miss THursBy is to visit the widow of OLE 
Bou.u in Norway after the fulfillment of her 
Swedish and Norwegian engagements, 

—Mr. Henry Larkin, who prepared the index 
for CARLYLE'S Frederick and Collected Works, 
will have an article in the next British Quarterl 
on the cantankerous Scotchman that is looked 
for with interest. Owing to the fact that Mr. 
CARLYLE had no respect for Westminster Abbey, 
even as architecture, his friend Mr. WILLI4M AL- 
LINGHAM, the poet, objects to the idea of placing 
his bust in that editice. 

—A dinner table, the centre of which is occu- 
pied by a lake containing gold and silver fish and 
rocky islets, from which fountains and ferns and 
palms arise, having banks of green lycopodiums 
that leave just enough space for the plutes and 
glasses of espa is a remarkable feature of Lord 
CHARLES BERESFORD’S dining-room. It isa pity 
Lucutvus never thought of It. 

<The wife of RoBERT Toomss, to whom the 
doughty Confederate has been married fifty 
years, is descended from a Huguenot family, and 
at seventy is yet a beautiful woman. 

—In chronicling the death of M. Duraurr, M. 
RocHEForT suavely remarked: ‘* M, DOFAURE 
has died at eighty-three. BuFFON never said 
that crocodiles were wont to live so long.” 

—The brother of Mrs. Lanetrr, Mr. Le Bre- 
TON, who was lately killed by a tiger, was a 
young man of much promise, and had been late- 
é decorated with the C. LE. for important 
services in Afghanistan. 

—In addition to others, Mr. Moopy has se- 
cured the assistance of the Rey. Dr. Bonar for 
hia fall campaign, Mr. Sankey being still in 
charge of the music. 

—As a few drops of rain, according to Victor 
Huo, lost Waterloo for NAPOLEON, 80 a chance 
shower made the fortune of the Hungarian paint- 
er MunKacsy, as the way to a regular acudem- 
ical education was opened to him by means of a 
chat with two art students while waiting under 


At school in that place she. 


a gateway, at the time when he was a cabinet- 
maker's xpprentice turning his leisure to account 
by painting flowers on the furniture of the pea- 
sant farmers. 

—M. Octave Fevum..et is writing a comedy, 
to be produced next January. 

—It may interest the athletic world to know 
that in September Pau, Boyton swims from 
Fort Benton to St. Louis, and finishes the Mis- 
sissippi trip before cool weather. 

—When Mr. GLaDsToNne’s physician orders 
rest, the statesman takes it by collating the re- 
vised New Testament with the Greek. 

—JENNY Linp’s husband, who was a Hebrew, 
gave up that form of religion in order to mar- 
ry her, They live near Buckingham Palace, 
London. 

—At about the same hour, on the day of the 
attempted assassination of President GARFIELD, 
his nurse at the time of his birth, Mrs. SrewarT 
C. GARDNER, died in Michigan. 

—At the marriage of Lady CATHERINE JANE 
Cecit and Mr. Henry ne VERE Vang, heir to 
Ruby Castle, the bride’s nephew, Hon, WILLIE 
CkciL, in dark blue velvet, attended her as a 
jnge, and the bridemaids wore gowns of white 

unis cloth, and carried big bouquets of roses 
from the gardens at Burghley. 

—The Town and Country Club of Newport 
numbers among its members La Farag, Stace, 
Ricwakps, T. W. Hiea@inson, JcoLIA Warpd 
Howg, W. D. Hows ts, Colonel Warine, Pro- 
fessor CooKE, of Harvard, and other celebrities. 

—A letter of EpMunD Burke's, in which he 
says he never desires to see a brick of London 
again, and adds that he has no liking for it, 
‘with its Indian corruptions and Jacobin peace,”? 
was sold the other day for twenty dollars, 

—M. GaMBeTTA and Madame ADAM were once 
friends, but became separated by political dif- 
ferences. But at one time, M. GAMBETTA being 
threatened by a person who had letters In her 
possession which would prove of serious danger 
to an ambitious man, Madame ADAM took pains 
to secure possession of the package by paying a 
thousand dollars for it, and sent it sealed and 
unread to her enemy. Such is a woman’s re- 
venge. 

—The sixticth anniversary of the first perform- 
ance of WEBER’S Der Freischiitz has been lately 
celebrated at Berlin, where it was originally pro- 
duced, and where it has been given tifty times 
within the last eightcen months. 

—Surgeon JOHN FREDERICK McCREA, who, 
althongh severely wounded in the breast in the 
engagement last January with the Busutos at 
Trefontein, South Africa, remained all day at his 
post, knowing there was no other medical offi- 
cer at hand, has received, as he deserved, the 
Victoria Cross. 

—After their Jerusalem trip, Prince SERGrus 
and Prince Paun of Russia summer with the 
King of Greece. 

—The first ascent of the Jungfrau this season 
was made by Frau MULLER-RAMSPERGER, Of Zii- 
rich, when the thermometer stood at eighteen 
degrees on the mountain-top—unusually warm 
for that region, 

—Mr. Abge, of the Concord School, says that 
“it,” in its possessive form, occurs but once in 
Milton, three times in Shakspeare, and not at all 
in the Bible. 

—Mr. AyrTon, formerly Commissioner of 
Works in Loncon, having had a dispute at one 
time with the sculptor of the WELLINGTON mon- 
ument in St. Paul’s, the late ALFRED STEVENS, 
the artist made the face of ‘‘ Falsehood” on that 
monument represent Mr. AYRTON’s face, who 
thus has the honor of having his effigy in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral during his lifetime. 

—The Princess LetneB Hanoon, the only liv- 
ing daughter of MEHEMET ALI (who, by-the-way, 
is shortly expected on a visit to London), is very 
charitable, and is laboring at present to establish 
a hospital at Scutari, 

—Bortesini, the distinguished double-bass 
virtuoso, has become also a composer of envia- 
ble fame. His last opera, La Regina del Nepal, 
is pronounced the best of his works. 

—Oscar WILDE, the esthetic poet, is patron- 
izingly spoken of, by those who think too much 
fuss is being made about him, as a harmless 

oung man with a proclivity to velvet suits low 

n the neck, artistically disordered hair, and an 

air of medizval languor—although why mediz- 
val, consicering the stirring and bloody deeds 
of the Middle Ages, is scarcely understood. 

—Prince BIsMAKCK, who was a student friend 
of MoTLey’s, is reported to have written an au- 
tograph letter to Mrs. GARFIELD, 

—At the late Bazar for Distressed Foreigners, 
in London, the largest trade was done at the 
Turkish stall by Mile. Musurvs, where were the 
Sultan’s splendid gifts of shawls and carpets. 

—The National Portrait Gallery of London 
has received from an Edinburgh gentleman a 
half-length of Mrs. Sippons in marble, by Camp- 
BELL, intended originally as a mural ornament 
for Westminster Abbey, it having been decided 
later to erect a full statue there. 

—The wife of the Grand Shereef of Morocco is 
an English lady, and retains her own religion 
and the esteem of the Mohammedans. 

—Mrs, C. N. BARNARD, of Malden, Massachu- 
setts, makes a move in the right direction, and 
takes daily exercise on the tricycle. 

—At a recent Children’s Flower Service, in 
London, when the church was quite full and the 
organ was playing softly, a side door admitted 
three fair-haired children, who quietly handed 
their baskets of flowers to Mr. Ts1gNMOUTH 
SHorE, and followed the Princess of Wales to a 


—Artists sometimes have sroneing sa ventures, 
Mr. SMILLIBg, one of our New York artists, has 
been mistaken by the rural inhabitants, while 
on a sketching tour, not only for an umbrella- 
mender, but for the man with the monkey. 

—When Mr. ConxLino’s daughter, now Mrs. 
OAKMAN, acted as one of NELLY GRant’s bride- 
maids, she was thought to be the handsomest 
of the eight. 

—A collection calculated to please smokers is 
on exhibition at the Alexandra Palace, in Lon- 
don, consisting of numerous German, Turkish, 
and Scandinavian pipes, more than a hundred 
H iegaelia of Japanese, and seven hundred Eng- 
lish ones, all belonging to a Mr. BRaGGE. 

—Dv Mavrier observed one day an odd thing 
on the race track at the Derby. The immense 
sea of fuces seemed only a mass of blended color, 
when presently strange shades of light and dark 
red surged over the whole, under the artist’s ed- 
ucated eye. It was all simply the flush of ex- 
citement, as the horses dashed away, on the mul- 
titudinous countenance, 
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middle 2 at a time, and 
slip them over a double 
foundation thread. Work 
4 rows of knots, trans- 
posing in each row, and 
in the 5th row work 
groups of 6 knots in the 
manner shown in the il- 
lustration, passing 4 ends 
between each two groups. 
Catch together into one 
strand the ends with 
which the 6 knots were 
worked, and the 2 ends 
oy each side of them, 
part the strand through 
the middle and cross the 
halves, and knot between Fig. 2.—Frince 


Fringes for Fur- 
niture.—Figs. 
land 2. 

Tomake the fringe 
Fig. 1, cut threads of 
lightand dark brown 
tapestry wool of the 
requisite length, 
which depends on 
the depth of the 
fringe. Allow for 
the knot-work at 
the top, and cut the 
threads double the 
length, fold them in 
the middle, and slip 
them, two light and 


oe be are aan yy y ff S them a strand of olive FoR Furnirurs. 
ernately, around a doubie y, Ve li several he les 
. i ; : y, > wool in several shades, 
foundation geet idede : vy, SN To work the chain stitch head- 
two rows of knots, trans- - ; LA /, , ‘ ing at the top of the fringe, 
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knot the 4 ends of each ( 
shade into one knot. In 
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the 4th row knot the last 
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fasten dark olive wool to the 
foundation, and alternately 
crochet 11 ch. (chain stitch) 
and connect to the foundation 
at intervals as shown in the 
illustration (3 of the ch. seal- 
lops must take up the width of 
a scallop of the fringe). _ Fin- 
ish off each point singly with 
light olive wool in the follow- 
ing manner: Connect to the 
middle ch. of the first scallop, 
work 16 ch., going back over 
the last 11 of them work 1 slip 
stitch on each, 5 ch., 1 single 
crochet on the middle ch. of 
the 2d scallop, 5 ch., connect 
to last of the 16 ch., 5 ch., 1 
se. on the middle ch. of the 
8d scallop; cut the thread 
and secure the end. Knot a 
strand of olive wool in two 
shades around the lowest scal- 
lop of each point as 
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end of one shade with the 
first end of the next, pass- 
ing by the intervening 
ends. Work the remain- 
ing rows in the manner 
shown in the illustration, 
but in the 3d from the 
last, tie the middle 2 ends 
of each shade, slip over 
them a sufficient number 
of ends of similar wool to 
form a tassel, and wind the 
tassel and the ends with 
blue tapestry wool. Cro- 
chet the chain stitch bor- 
der at the top of the 
fringe with blue wool. 
Fasten the end to the foun- 
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Fig. 4.—Mippie Srrive or Emprorwery ror Sora 
Cusnion, Fig. 3. 


Fig. 2.—Crocuer Rosette : Fig. 8.—Crocner Rosetre 
FoR Trpies. ror Tipres. 


nect to the foundation at intervals as shown in the 
illustration. Attach a short tassel of brown and blue 
wool at the middle point of each seallop, and button- 
: ; ; i hole stitch the head of each tassel with blue woo! or silk. 
Fig. ape t aU a pe! pS UT ean Cent oN CANvas, To make the fringe Fig. 2, cut threads of brown Sax- Fig. 3.—Emproweny ror Sora Cusutos.—Uspert stp -Wonk. 
See Fig. 2.—[For design see Supplement, No, 1V., Fig. 17. ony woul of the requisite length, fold them through the Sce Fig. 4.—[For desigece Supplement, No. NIL, Fig. 51.) 
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Crochet Square Shawl worn as a Hood. 

Tus shawl is worked with a single thread of white mohair 
wool in a double crochet pattern, and is trimmed with a bor- 
der in blue and white mohair wool and with lace edging. To 
work it, begin at the centre with a foundation of 4 st. (stitch) 
closed into a loop with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and work around it 
as follows; 1st round.—2 ch. (chain stitch), 3 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the next st., 3 times work 4 de. on the following st., 
then 1 sl. on the 2d of the 2 ch. at the beginning of the round. 
2d round.—2 ch., 1 de. on the vein before the next de., * for 
one increasing work 4 de. around the vein between the 2d and 
3d de., 2 de. around the vein between the 3d and 4th de., 2 de. 
around the vein between the 1st and 2d of the next 4 de.; re- 
peat 3 times from +, but at the end of the round, instead of 
the last 2 de., work 1 sl, on the 2d of the 2 ch. 8d round.—2 
ch., 1 de. around the vein before the next de., * for an increas- 
ing work 2 de. 3 times around the veins between the 4 de. of 
the next increasing, twice work 2 de, around the vein between 


Dress ror Girt From 2 To 7 Years ovp.—Cut Parrern, 
No. 8116: Price 20 Cenrs.—[For description see Supplement.) 


Bunting Dress.—Cur Parrern, No. 3115: Basque, OvER- 
Skirt, anpD Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 29-35. 


Dress ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIIL., Figs. 36-43, 
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Crocnet Square SHAWL worn as A Hoop. 


the next 2 de. worked on one 
vein in the preceding round; re- 
peat from * 3 times, but close as 
in the preceding round. Work 
22 additional rounds after the 
manner of the 2d and 3d, and then 
crochet for the border as follows: 
Ist round.—1 se. (single crochet) 
around the vein in the 
preceding round before 
thenextde.,thenthroneh- 
out alternate- 
ly 5 ch. and 1 
sc. around the 
vein between 
the next 2 de, 
worked togeth- 
er; at each of 
the four cor- 
ners increase 
by working 2 
sc. separated 
by 5 ch.around 
the middle 


vein; increase as much as may be 
necessary at the corners in each of 
the following rounds. 2d round.— 
Using blue mohair wool, work al- 
ternately 1 dot (for this, 3 times al- 
ternately put the thread over the 
needle and take up a st. out of the 
middle ch, of the next 5 in the 
preceding round, putting 
the hook of the needle 
over the thread and draw- 
ing it through 
to form the st., 
then work off 
together all st. 
and threads on 
the needle, and 
work 7/1" ses 
around the veins 
of the dot) 
and 5 ch.; for 
the increasing 
at the corner 
work 2. dots 
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Sranp wita Work-Baskets. 
For designs and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 18 and 19. 


533 
separated by 5 ch. on the middle ch. of the scallop; at the 
end of the round 1 sl. on the first se. 3d-7th rounds. —Using 
white mohair wool, work alternately 1 se. on the middle ch. of 
the next 5 in the preceding round and 5 ch.; at the end of 
the round 1 sl. on the first sc. Repeat the 2d-7th rounds, 
and then repeat once more the 2d and 3d rounds. Work for 
the lace edging as follows: 16th round.—8 sl on the next 3 
st.in the preceding round, * 3 ch., 4 de. on the middle ch. of 
the next 5, 3 ch., 1 se. on the middle ch. of the following 5; 
repeat from +. 17th round.—3 sl. on the next 3 st. in the 
preceding round, 6 ch., the first 2 of which are considered as 
tirst dc., * 4 de. around the vein between the middle 2 of the 
next 4 de., 4 ch., 1 de. on the next ch., pass 5 st., 1 de. on the 
next st.,4 ch.; repeat from >; at the end of the round, instead 
of the de. and the last 4 ch., work 1 sl. on the 2d of the 6 ch. at 
the beginning. 18th-21st rounds.—Work as in the preceding 
round. 22d round.—Using the blue wool, * work 6 de. around 
the vein between the middle 2 of the next 4 de. in the preceding 
round, 4 ch., 1 se, around the vein between the next 2 single de., 4 
ch.; repeat from >, Finally, 1 sl. on the first de. in this round. 


Dress ror Girt From 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Lawn Tennis Costume.—Cvr Parrern, No. 3114: Poxo- 
NAISE, 25 Cents; Trimmep Skirt, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1°, 1°-6, 
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CANARY-BIRDS. 
Ill. 
HOW TO TRAIN THE SONG. 

UT few people who own canaries, keeping 
them rather as an ornament than a pet, real- 
ize how much the bird depends upon its owner 
for its song. The general idea is to get a male 
bird, put him in a fine cage where he has no 
companions, and expect that he will sing in ¢om- 

parison to the amount paid for him. 

It is true that the canary is naturally a song- 
bird, but it is hardly to be expected that a young 
bird—and the greater number of those sold by 
dealers are young—can sing without being taught, 
any more than a child could talk without being 
instructed. 

Of course a young bird thus deprived of the 
companionship of his kind will sing after a fash- 
ion; but compared to what it is possible for him 
to do, it is as the efforts of an amateur on a Jew’s- 
harp are to the master’s hand onan organ, There- 
fore, however valuable a bird may be, or however 
fine a brood he may have come from, if he be 
confined when young where he hears no music, he 
will be as the most ordinary-bred bird. And the 
same may be said if his instructors are common, 
uncultivated singers. 

It is possible to give the canary, provided he 
is not more than six weeks old when taken in 
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save so far as the distinguishing marks of good 
blood go; but the writer’s experience leads him 
to believe, and firmly, that very much depends upon 
the form. Compare the shape of a good singer 
with that of a poor or ordinary one, and then after- 
ward try to find a full-voiced bird of the same 
shape as the one who had no range of notes. 
The form of a bird has the same value in select- 
ing a songster as in a horse the shape is an al- 
most sure indication of his speed. 

To select a young bird likely to prove a good 
singer, have the head round and slim rather than 
thick—a better description perhaps is, have the 
line between the head and neck so marked as 
to give it almost the appearance of having fat 
cheeks; neck rather thin, and set slightly below 
the line of the back ; the body a medium between 
long and short, with a tail on which the feathers 
are folded compactly; the legs neither long nor 
short, nearly straight, and joined to the body close 
together, The bird to measure about six inches. 
If such a formed one be selected, it is the firm be- 
lief of one who has studied bird life some time 
that, with proper education, he will more than re- 
pay his owner for all the time spent on him. 

Procure for him a small cage, for, since you 
are to make of him simply musical flesh and 
blood, too much space in which he can move 
around should be avoided. Feed only on the 
best German sunimer rape and canary seed, with a 
little green food twice a week in 
season; be sure that he has an 
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LONG-BREED OR FRENCH CANARY—PERFECT TYPE. 


charge, the song of any other bird, or to teach 
him to sing written music, for there is hardly a 
cage-bird whose powers of imitation are as great. 
In fact, the canary can be taught a variety of ac- 
complishments, in proof of which Dr. Bechstein, 
one of the most reliable authorities on cage-birds, 
says: “Instances have also been known in which 
it [the canary] has been taught to repeat short 
words distinctly, to distinguish colors, letters, and 
numbers, and to perform certain acts at the word 
of command. I once saw a female, in possession 
of a person named Jeantot, of Befort, in Alsace, 
which selected from the alphabet, and placed in 
order, the letters of certain words, added, sub- 
tracted, and multiplied, and indicated by the 
means of numbers the exact time by a watch. 
This person had with him also three males which 
were able to select letters and numbers that had 
been named. Hunger had been the chief means 
used in the education of all.” 

In Germany, where the greatest attention is 
paid to the song of the bird, the young one is 
taken at the time it first begins to warble, and 
hung in a small room directly under the cage of 
a lark, nightingale, or whichever species it is de- 
sired he shall imitate. It is thus impossible for 
the canary to have his attention distracted by the 
sight of his instructor, and, naturally desirous of 
singing, he soon learns the only song he hears. 
Oftentimes one old bird will act as teacher to a 
number of young ones; but the lesson is not giv- 
en as perfectly, owing to the distraction caused 
by the other members of the class, and because 
of the number of false notes necessarily heard. 

It is also possible, in a great measure, to cor- 
rect the song of a bird, even after he is a year 
old, by having ia the same room with him an 
older, full-voiced canary. 

The simplest and shortest way, however, by 
which the full strength and quality of song can 
be gotten from the little feathered music-box is 
to teach him when he is young, and the labor is 
not difficult, even though it may not be possible 
or convenient to procure the services of a bird- 
instructor, always premising, however, that the 
one to be taught is of good blood well bred. 

Get, if possible, a bird bred from a French or long- 
breed male, and a German or short-breed female, 
and not more than four or six weeks old. Pay 
no attention to color, whether it be yellow, green, 
gray, or variegated, save when it approaches the 
fancy plumages, such as cinnamon or red. A 
mealy bird may have as good a voice as any, 
but since it is much more likely to be delicate, it 
is not advisable to xttempt to train it. As tothe 
shape, there are a variety of opinions as to whether 
it may be depended on as any sign of the quality 
of the song. Some fanciers contend that there 
is no other way by which the capabilities of the 
bird may be foretold ; others will stoutly contend 


that the shape of a bird is no more a criterion of . 


his voice than is that of an apple as to its flavor, 


opportunity for a bath each day, 
and see to it that he does not 
have the companionship of ordi- 
nary birds about town; in fact, 
take care that he does not even 
hear the twittering of the swallows, 

After he has become accus- 
tomed to the cage, which will 
hardly be in less than two or 
three days, give him a lesson 
about an hour each morning for 
one month; during the second 
month give him two lessons each 
day, one in the morning and one 
in the afternoon fully two hours 
before dark. During the third 
month instruction should be giv- 
en according to the proficiency 
or ignorance shown. 

In giving these lessons first 
cover the cage with a cloth, in 
order that he may see nothing; 
whistle, play on the piano, flute, 
or bird organ eight or ten bars 
of whichever air you wish to 
teach, taking care that it is re- 
peated in the same key and with 
no false notes. Repeat the mu- 
sic for five minutes, making no 
stop at the end or commence- 
ment of the air; then cease play- 
ing or whistling for a few mo- 
ments, thus giving him the idea 
of repeating the air to the ordi- 
nary length of his song. 

If this be done patiently for three months, if 
the bird be allowed to hear a repetition of no oth- 
er music, and if the pupil be of a good-blooded 
family, he will sing the tune taught rather than 
any other. After six months he may be allowed 
to go into bird society, and there need be no fear 
that he will forget the song given him. 

To have a fully accomplished bird, the better 
way is,six months after the written music has 
been taught him, to put him in a room with a 
full-voiced canary. By that means he will ac- 
quire all of the natural song as well as the one 
given, and will be among the perfect nobility of 
birds, ready to act as instructor to others, 


The most important matter in thus training 


the song of birds is to remember that “evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners,” and as in a 
child a low companion will poison his mind, and 
through that his speech, so will a vagabond or 
dissolutely bred bird undo in an hour all that has 
been taught in a month, giving to the canary a 
quantity of bird slang which is neither harmony 
nor song. 


(Began in Hanrpre’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 


THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 
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CHAPTER XX. 
4 BARGAIN, 


Miss CHEvENIX arrived too late. The accident 
to Mr. Chevenix, which was said by the news- 
papers to have cast a gloom over the proceedings 
of the festive week, but which in reality affect- 
ed only those individuals whose bets with him 
were rendered void by his death, had produced 
fatal results before she reached Colonel Wilton’s 
house. There was nothing for it but to take her 
back again. Colonel Wilton, an unmarried man, 
and who had hardly known anything of Beatrix— 
his friendship with her father was the conversa- 
tion of clubs and race-courses—behaved very well 
under the circumstances. Beatrix had no male 
relatives, and her friends were hardly such as 
may be counted on in dark days. Nevertheless, 
she was not unkindly treated ; all that had to be 
done was done properly, but the inevitable time 
came when the provisional friends produced by 
a crisis and a catastrophe retired, and she found 
herself face to face with the facts of her position. 

If the shock of her father’s death had been 
succeeded by the deepest grief that ever filled a 
daughter’s heart, Beatrix Chevenix would have 


been forced to rouse herself from its paralyzing 


influence, for the question that she had so often 
asked herself, as to what her father’s position 


really was, had found an unpleasant answer so 
soon as she was free to investigate it-by the aid 
of his papers and the testimony of his creditors. 
No such feeling had, however, ensued upon the 
shock of the catastrophe. Her nerves were tough, 
her sensibilities had the bluntness that frequent- 
ly accompanies strong passions. She had learn- 
ed by the precept and example of her father to 
care supremely for self alone, to hold the making 
the best of a life which was to have no hereafter 
as the sole practical distinction between wisdom 
and folly; and she had no keen instincts or un- 
ruly emotional tenderness to tempt her to an il- 
logical departure from principles merely because 
he himself was in question. 

Mr. Chevenix’s daughter felt no grief for his 
death; they had been very good friends, but with- 
out paternal love on his or filial piety on her side; 
neither of them recognized any souree whence 
such feelings could proceed. The axsociation had 
come to an end, and the survivor had merely to 
accept the fact, and wipe it out. For beings with- 
out a future to mope over the memory of the past 
would be a waste of time and power indeed, and 
one of which the dead atheist’s intelligent pupil 
was incapable. She was neither sorry for her 
father nor angry with him. When she discover- 
ed the truth about him, she indulged in no retro- 
spect. He had made as much out of life for him- 
self as the chances of his little subdivision of the 
realm of accident enabled him to make, the con- 
tingent remainder coming to his child. When 
the game was plaved out was no affair of his. 
There was a good deal of hard fairness about the 
view of this voung woman, who resolved the sci- 
ence of life into every one for himself, and no God 
for any of us. 

There was also a great deal of self-control and 
some sound worldly wisdom in the polite but 
steady resistance which Miss Chevenix opposed 
to the offers of friendly companionship that were 
made to her so soon as her father’s death became 
known. She felt certain that she would have 
much that was disagreeable to face, and she re- 
solved that she would encounter the enemy alone. 
When she should have learned the worst, with- 
out the temptation of telling it to or the risk of 
its being found out by any female friend, she 
would be able to determine on her course of ac- 
tion; and she would know exactly what version 
of her position it would suit her to give; until 
then she was deeply grateful (on black-edged pa- 
per) for everybody’s kindness, but unable to see 
any one. From among the letters of condolence 
she selected two for more careful consideration 
than the rest. One was written by Mrs. Townley 
Gore, the other by Mrs. Mabberley, who was out 
of town when the death of Mr. Chevenix occurred. 
Mrs. Townley Gore’s letter afforded a proof that 
her heart was not u:together closed to pity for 
the orphan. The sympathy and compassion that 
had been appealed to in vain by the helplessness 
and the solitariness of Helen Rhodes were called 
into active exercise and eloquent expression by 
the deeply affecting calamity that had befallen 
the well-known Miss Chevenix, and the touch- 
ingly interesting position of that much-admired 
young lady. Was there anything Mrs. Townley 
Gore could do for her dear afflicted young friend ? 
She would come to town at once if she were want- 
ed; would have come, indeed, without a sum- 
mons, only that she did not know whether Bea- 
trix was at the house in Chesterfield Street, and 
therefore thought it best to wait until she should 
hear from her. Her anxiety for an assurance 
that Beatrix was tolerably well would be extreme. 

Miss Chevenix had opened a heap of letters, this 
one from Mrs. Townley Gore among the number, 
without being at all discomposed by the operation ; 
but when she took up Mrs. Mabberley’s her usu- 
ally steady nerves thrilled unpleasantly. The 
sensation for which she was so often provoked 
with herself came again to irritate her. The let- 
ter was commonplace but kind, and as she glanced 
over the first page the thrill of her nerves sub- 
sided. It returned, however, as she read these 
lines at top of the second page: 

“T will not press you to see me until you feel 
disposed to do so; but you will best consult your 
own interests by admitting me without delay, and 
by keeping strictly to yourself, until we have 
met, any knowledge of your father’s affairs that 
you may have gained. Iam in full possession of 
them all.” 

She had been right, then. Tler instinctive aver- 
sion to Mrs. Mabberley—she plainly admitted to 
herself now that it was aversion—was well-found- 
ed; the sense this woman had stirred in her was 
the sense of danger. The knowledge which she 
had gained amounted to this: her father had died 
just in time; his resources, unless he had some 
means of making or procuring money of which 
no trace remained, would be exhausted by the 
payment of his most pressing debts, and there 
would remain for her—nothing. She was dismay- 
ed at the prospect that presented itself, as any 
woman night well be, all the more so that she 
had no temptation to make the disclosure against 
which Mrs. Mabberley warned her. To whom 
should she tell her trouble ? 

Nobody would care about it. She did not mur- 
mur at that; her harsh fairness of perception 
came in there also, Why should people care? 
Their prosperity or adversity did not affect her. 
She did not expect that her prosperity or adver- 
sity would affect them. 

Under such circumstances it would have seem- 
ed natural that Mrs. Mabberley’s letter should 
have brought Miss Chevenix a kind of relief: 
the writer had been her friend and her father’s 
friend always; she would at least be one with 
whom to consult, and her knowledge of the truth 
broke the loneliness of Miss Chevenix’s position. 

But this was not what Beatrix felt; instinct 
was stronger than reason in this instance; the 
letter left on her the impression of -a realized 
fear of being taken in a trap. 

Beatrix acted on the advice of the writer nev- 
ertheless, and when Mrs. Mabberley was admitsed 
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to see her, she found her composed and on her 
guard. 

Beatrix’s mourning dress, composed of the 
handsomest materials, and made in the Jatest 
fashion, set off her brilliant coloring and stately 
form. 

When Mrs. Mabberley told her she was look- 
ing wonderfully well, she told her the truth. 
The quiet, colorless, slight little woman, who re- 
garded her with genuine admiration, presented a 
strong contrast to her. 

One might meet Mrs, Mabberley three days in 
succession, and not be able to remember who she : 
was or where one had seen her on the fourth 
day. There was nothing remarkable about her 
except her insignificance. 

She had a low, musical voice, and a slow way of 
speaking, She moved noiselessly, and although 
she was not one of those persons who can not 
look one straight in the face, and therefore earry 
a danger signal always displayed for the warning 
of their neighbors, she rarely fixed her eyes on 
anybody or anything. The glance would at first 
be frank and clear enough; after a moment it 
would waver and droop, and she would go on 
speaking with’her eyes downcast. 

Mrs. Mabberley wasted but little time in con- 
dolences ; she came to the point of her intended 
discourse with a decision which Beatrix had not 
previously observed in her manner. 

“You have acted on the caution I gave you, I 
hope ®” she said. 

And with the last word of this short sentence 
her eyes drooped from their look into those of 
Beatrix. 

“I have said nothing about my father’s affairs 
to anybody.” 

“ Quite right; you will presently see why, when 
you and I have discussed them.” 

“Excuse me,” said Beatrix, a sudden anger 
rising in her against the power that revealed 
itself in the slow, low voice; “I do not under- 
stand why you are to be the exception.” 

“No ?—then I willexplain. Iam to be the ex- 
ception because I am the only person from whom 
you have anything to expect; you know that I 
was, 80 far as your knowledge of his friends went, 
your father’s closest friend. Your investigation 
of his affairs has not, perhaps, disclosed to you 
that I am his chief creditor.” 

“ You ” 

“ Ah, I see that I was right; the only record 
is in my hands, Yes, I. You have only to look 
at these, and see for yourself.” 

She put a packet of papers into the hands of 
her hearer, and sat still, with downcast eyes, 
while Beatrix untied the string and unfolded the 
first of the papers. 

“Look through them all before you say any- 
thing,” she went on, with a slight uplifting of 
her right hand. 

Beatrix obeyed her, and when she had master- 
ed the contents of the papers, every gleam of 
color had left her face. She handed them to 
Mrs. Mabberley without a word. 

“You could notthave had any idea that things 
were so bad with him, could you? Poor man, it 
was not altogether his fault; you really ought 
not to condemn him too severely.” 

“T don’t. He did the best he could for him- 
self, I suppose. He had been accustomed to live 
in a certain sort of way while the money lasted, 
and he wanted to go on living in the same.” 

“Just so; after the money was gone. As you 
say, he did the best he could for himself; now 
you have to do the best you can for yourself.” 

“There’s no best, in the face of these. This 
house is yours, the furniture is yours, the little 
money there is coming in, 80 far as I know, would 
not pay one-half of the outstanding bills ; there 
is no will—naturally, since there was nothing but 
debt to bequeath. I have five pounds in my 
purse, I believe, and my mother’s pearls. I can 
not see that there is any question of ‘best’ in the 
matter.” é 

“Now, my dear,” Mrs. Mabberley said, with a 
still sort of smile that hardly changed her face at 
all, “you are making me that exception to which 
you objected at first,and we shall understand 
each other very soon. You put the case ciearly: 
I am your poor father’s chief creditor, and I am 
secured by the possession of the lease of this 
house and a bill of sale on the furniture. There 
is no need for me to go into particulars of the 
transactions between your father and myself; we 
were old friends and in a certain sense asso. 
ciates, His notions were different from mine: I 
like to have more money than I spend; he liked 
to spend more money than he had. Every one to 
his taste in this short life, which he wanted to be 
merry; I prefer its being solid and safe.” 

There was not a touch of irony in Mrs. Mab. 
berley’s tone; it was quiet, even, matter-of-fact, 

“He acted on his theory, I on mine, and we 
were useful to each other. I had been obliged 
to remind him several times of late that his debt 
to me ought to be reduced, and would in the event 
of my having any pressing need of money be very 
inconvenient for himself and you. I had also re. 
minded him that should his death occur while it 
remained unsettled or unreduced, you would be 
left destitute.” 

“ And neither the one argument nor the other 
had any effect on him,” said Beatrix, with calm- 
ness that successfully competed with Mrs. Mab. 
berley’s, “ because he knew you would never have 
any pressing need of money, and because he did 
not care what became of me when there was an 
end of him.” . 

“You ought not to give yourself the habit of 
speaking in that way,” remarked Mrs. Mabberley ; 
“it is bad form. I observe that such extreme 
opinions as you hold are apt to lead to bad form. 
I don’t quarrel with the opinions, but I object to 
the form; you will find ita disadvantage.” 

Beatrix’s eyes sparkled with anger, but she 
controlled herself. 

Mrs. Mabberley continued : 

“ Besides, in this judgment of your father you 
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are wrong. His indifference to my representa- 
tion did not arise from his not caring what might 
become of you after his death. You must bear 
in mind that he had no reason to apprehend 
death for several years to come; it was due to 
his very just expectation that you would make a 
good marriage, and so help him out of his diffi- 
culties. You have always known that he hoped 
and believed you would marry well.” 

“Certainly; he was very candid with me upon 
that point when I was quite young; but I wish he 
had made me understand the full urgency of it.” 

“He could not, my dear; you would never have 
realized it until the occasion arose. We never 
do, believe me. But we only waste time by dis- 
cussing the matter. Let us look at the facts. 
They are simply these: The house and every- 
thing in it belongs to me; the very small amount 
of property remaining in addition to the house 
and furniture will certainly not even appease the 
most pressing of your poor father’s other creditors, 
much less pay the whole. There is nothing what- 
ever for you. What do you propose todo? The 
Darnell affair is, | understand, entirely off. Is 
that so?” 

“That is so.” 

“ Have you made any plans ?” 

‘““None whatever. I have no relations and no 
friends, no money, no means of earning money 
except by marriage; and as I must necessarily 
disappear out of the world in which we have been 
living, that chance does not count for much. 1 
don’t know that I shall try any other; it seems 
hardly worth while. I should not hesitate for a 
moment between poverty—I mean avowed, squal- 
id poverty, the sort of thing they call ‘earning 
one’s bread’ as a governess, you know—and put- 
ting an end to myself. One’s instincts of life are 
strong when one is still young and very hand- 
some, as I am, but common-sense and knowledge 
of one’s self can get the better of instinct, I should 
think, when the game is so very thoroughly up.” 

Mrs. Mabberley raised her eyes, and looked at 
the speaker with a strange horror. This was be- 
ing logical and consistent indeed—this was fol- 
lowing out the training she had received to its 
legitimate end. 

The manifestation of the courage of Miss Chev- 
enix’s opinions took her hearer aback. 

Beatrix perceived the impression she had made, 
and laughed scornfully. ; 

“You are surprised to find me no longer what 
I was a fortnight ago; but why? ‘Eat and 
drink, for to-morrow you die,’ is your creed as 
well as mine; I only contract it into ‘ As you can 
not be sure of having anything to eat or drink to- 
morrow, die to-day.’ Iam not hungry and thirsty 
yet, and I never mean to be; neither do I mean 
to eat bread, to drink water, or to wear anything 
but Morrison’s equivalent for purple and fine lin- 
en, except my shroud.” 

“Ts this girl trying to frighten me ?” thought 
Mrs. Mabberley; but she quickly answered the 
question in the negative. There was an entire 
disregard of her-in the look and tone of Beatrix, 
and her hard?hood was perfectly sincere. 

“Therefore,” she continued, “you need not 
mind if you should be disposed to any scruples 
about claiming your own—other people will not 
be so squeamish, and you will be no more to 
blame than they, if you care about blame. You 


had your reasons for being patient with my fa-— 


ther; there’s an end, with him, of your reasons.” 

“ Pray don’t talk in that shocking cynical way,” 
said Mrs. Mabberley, quite hurriedly for her. 
“Your father often said the same sort of thing 
—that he would never bear pain or illness if 
there was no prospect of cure, or—” 

“He meant it tov,” interrupted Beatrix, “and 
he showed his good sense and consistency. He 
always had the means at hand of ridding himself 
of life if he should ever come to the deliberate 
conviction that death was the least of two evils 
between which he had to choose.” 

“How do you know that? He surely did not 
tell you?” 

“No, he did not; I found it out for myself; I 
found the ‘means.’ Pray don’t look so scared, 
Mrs, Mabberley: I am not going to poison your 
tea; I am only going to ring for it, and you can 
pour it out for yourself.” 

She rose, smiling, and rang the bell. Mrs. 
Mabberley’s sense of being mistress of the situa- 
tion was failing her; her nerves were tried by 
the sang-froid ef this consistent and indomitable 
young woman. She rallied her strength, and fell 
in with Beatrix’s humor. 

“You are an odd creature,” she said; “only 
that I understand you so well, you would make 
me uncomfortable. Give me my tea, and let us 
be business-like.” 

Beatrix gave Mrs. Mabberley her tea, and pre- 
served unbroken silence and an unchanging smile 
until the ceremony was over. It amused her, it 
relieved her to a certain extent, to discompose this 
woman, of whom she was more than ever afraid; 
but she was perfectly in earnest in all she said. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Mabberley, “I will tell you 
why I wrote to you that it wauld be for your in- 
terest to see me soon, and to keep your own coun- 
sel in the mean time. It was not only because I 
had to say what I have said; it was because I in- 
tended to make you an offer of help in this trou- 
ble.” : 

“Help! When all there is would barely pay 
the debt due to you!” 

“Yes, help. Listen to me. You are so well 
aware of all the advantages of the position that 
has hitherto been yours that there is no need for 
ine to dilate upon them; that you have correctly 
counted the cost of losing it the terrible things 
you have said to me sufficiently prove. If at 
your age, and with your beauty and health, you 
can deliberately prefer death to deprivation of 
the luxuries and the pleasures of life, to exerting 
yourself to earn a livelihood, to facing the battle 
in whose front so many women stand defense- 
less, you will be able to estimate at its value the 
offer I now make you. I will hold over my own 


claims on your father’s estate, and I will make 
an arrangement with the other creditors that will 
free you from any annoyance; I will enable you 
to maintain precisely the same appearance as be- 
fore, so that all the world may take you for the 
inheritor of your father’s fortune, to whom his 
death has made no external difference, until you 
shall have made a suitable marriage—if you will 
agree to my terms.” 

Beatrix listened with profound amazement. 
Had she been wrong after all? Had her pre- 
sentiment misled her? Was this woman, whom 
she feared, to be her rescuer? The surprise 
broke down even her composure. She said, faint- 
ly: ‘Do you mean it? Can this be true?” 

“T perfectly mean it.” 

“ And the terms ?” 

“They are simple, and will not prove unplea- 
sant, I believe. I propose that you should come 
and live in my house, under my chaperonage— 
everything shall be made pleasant for you—that 
you consult me with regard to your movements, 
cultivate the people whom I recommend, accept 
the invitations that I select, and undertake, if you 
get a good offer of marriage, to fix the time for 
your marriage at my dictation. Those are my 
terms: the proposal is to take or to leave,” 

“ And the alternative ?” 

Mrs. Mabberley slowly shrugged her shoulders, 
and slowly lifted and let fall her hands. 

She said nothing; but Beatrix was answered. 

“You mean that if I refuse, you will have your 
bond ?” 

“T mean that I will enforce my claim. Have 
you anything to urge against it?” 

“Nothing. Come, Mrs. Mabberley, be frank 
with me; this is only a pretense of frankness, 
What is your motive for making me so extraor- 
dinary an offer? It is not compassion for me— 
you are no more compassionate than I am; it is 
not affection for me—you do not like me. You 
were my father’s friend, I know; you have never 
been mine in reality, and under this marvellous 
offer to pull me out of the gulf of ruin, and save 
me from even being suspected of poverty, there 
is some strong motive: what it can be it is im- 
possible for me to guess, but I know it exists.” 

“Your frankness, my dear, is real enough to 
do for both of us,” answered Mrs. Mabberiey, in 
her slow, placid manner, as if there had been no 
sting at all in the words of Beatrix; “to a cer- 
tain extent I propose to imitate it. My motive is 
not compassion for you, nor affection for you; it 
suits me to do this thing, and that is all I mean 
to tell you. You will believe me, I am sure, 
when I say that no one finds out a secret which 
I choose to keep. I choose to keep this one. 
The offer I make you, in perfect good faith, is 
your business; all the rest is mine. It is, as I 
said before, to take or to leave—very soon.” 

“ And you will positively tell me no more? on 
this only I must make up my mind?” 

“T will positively tell you no more, except that 
the motive that actuates me is one harmless to- 
ward you.” 

“And I must make up my mind soon 9” 

“In three days I shall come for your decision. 
In three days you will see your position here 
more clearly than you even see it now, and I don’t 
wish you to be surprised or hurried into accepting 
my offer. If you decide in your own favor there 
will be no trouble to you in the matter. Now I 
will leave you, Stay, there is just one very tri- 
fling stipulation—I had almost forgotten it—that 
I wish to make.” 

Mrs. Mabberley had risen, and was approaching 
the door, as she uttered the last words. 

The stipulation was very trifling, it had quite 
the air of an after-thought; and Beatrix hardly 
commented upon it. That, if she accepted the 
whole proposal, she should accept that trivial 
part of, went without saying. 

Left to herself, Beatrix pondered for several 
hours upon what had passed. The riddle was 
beyond her reading ; the point on which she final- 
ly concentrated all her thoughts was the abso- 
lute hopelessness of her present condition. As 
she paced the room to and fro, her glance fell on 
Mrs. Townley Gore’s last letter, and she suddenly 
remembered the mood she had been in when she 
veplied to the former one. She remembered 
what she had said to herself about Mr. Horndean ; 
and she thought how securely far from a chance 
of captivating her brother Mrs. Townley Gore 
would keep her dear afflicted young friend if she 
had any notion of the truth, and how readily oth- 
er women of the world would adopt a similar pre- 
caution, The reflection served as a spur to her 
intent, nor did that day pass over without its be- 
ing stimulated in other ways. 

Miss Chevenix had not been prepared for the 
very immediate and peremptory pressure of their 
claims by her father’s and her own creditors, She 
had supposed she would have been given what 
she called “time to breathe,” but she was not. 
It was almost as thongh some malign influence 
had been brought to bear, especially in the case 
of Beatrix’s personal debts,and when the de- 
mands poured in upon her she stood aghast at 
their magnitude. She would not have believed 
it possible that she could owe all that money. 
Not that the amount mattered much, so far as 
she was concerned, for it would either never be 
paid at all, or it would be paid by Mrs. Mabber- 
ley, in part, at all events, according to her extraor- 
dinary proposal; still,.it did startle her. And 
it too pricked the sides of her intent, for she 
would not even contemplate a future in which 
she should be obliged to do without any of the 
personal luxuries for which she owed that money. 
No, not she. Fate might force hopeless pain, 
miserable sickness, abject poverty, upon those 
who would submit to be its slave; fate should 
never force them upon her. 

The days passed, and each hour of them en- 
forced the lesson that Mrs. Mabberley had reck- 
oned upon. On the third, Mrs. Mabberley pre- 
sented herself in Miss Chevenix’s drawing-room, 
as quiet, as slow-spoken, as insignificant as ever ; 


and as she took the cold hand that Beatrix ex- 
tended to her, she said : 
“T have come for your answer, my dear. Do 
you consent, or refuse?” 
“T consent.” 
“Then it’s a bargain.” 
[ro BE OONTINUED.] 


Crochet Rosettes for Tidies.—Figs, 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 582, 

Tuk illustrations Figs. 1 and 2 and Figs. 3 and 
4 give patterns of crochet rosettes, which are 
duplicated and connected to form tidies. The 
large rosettes are linked by two scallops on each 
side, and the small rosettes serve to fill the 
spaces. Illustrations of the tidies with the ro- 
settes put together, and the details of the cro- 
chet-work, were given in the last Bazar. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR OUR 
DOORS. 


COMMONPLACE wooden door is not a very 

sightly thing, and on account of its size, the 
color being generally white, it is apt to attract the 
eye. The fashion for decoration has helped to 
beautify many homes, and those who have artist- 
ic taste and training may be able to produce very 
beautiful designs, and carry them out successful- 
ly. It is not for such, however, that the follow- 
ing suggestions are made, but for those amateurs 
whose love for the beautiful is unaccompanied by 
proficiency in art execution, and yet who are wilil- 
ing to take a little trouble to decorate their homes, 
if the doing of it be within their capacity, 

To begin with, therefore, the first thing to be 
thought of in regard to a door is to render it less 
conspicuous in tone than the surrounding walls, 
and to consider what color will best harmonize 
with the furniture and general aspect of the room. 
A newer and more graceful fashion than painting 
directly on the wood-work of the door is that of 
making a hanging, or piece of drapery, to be fast- 
ened to the door, covering the plain and uninter- 
esting panels, and adding greatly to the beauty 
ofaroom. Needle-work, though always available, 
has been so much written and talked about, also 
practiced, that it is hard to find anything new in 
that department ; but this idea recently introduced 
of stencilling, so to speak, the patterns upon the 
material, gives a beautiful effect when carefully 
done, and is within the power of any one to un- 
dertake, as not the slightest knowledge of draw- 
ing or painting is necessary, when the method is 
clearly explained and understood. 

In the first place, measure the door to be orna- 
mented, and in calculating the size of the hang- 
ing remember that it must be large enough to 
entirely cover the panels, and should come to 
within a few inches, say six, of the outside mea- 
surement of the door. Next choose the material 
for the foundation of the designs, 

A beautiful effect is produced by selecting a 
fine cheese-cloth, which is very inexpensive ; or, 
if economy is not a consideration, still better, a 
soft, partly silk nuns’ veiling, either to be a soft 
écru in color. If the material is wide enough to 
allow of its being in one piece, so much the bet- 
ter; if not, make the seam as invisible as possi- 
ble, remembering always that the drapery is to 
hang slightly full when finished, and that there 
must be an allowance of an additional three- 
eighths of a yard in length beyond the actual 
space to be covered on the door, for what use 
shall be shown presently. 

Next, stretch the material carefully and smooth- 
ly on a large wooden table, and fasten it by pa- 
per or thumb tacks so that the surface will not 
be wrinkled; then take some simple design which 
will have a good effect in outline, such as a daisy 
or sunflower, a fleur-de-lis, a butterfly, a bird, or 
astar. Let us say a daisy, to begin with. Draw 
an outline neatly on a piece of card-board, separa- 
ting the leaves as much as permissible; then cut 
it out carefully with a sharp knife or scissors, 
Now there are two ways of proceeding: one, 
which is perhaps the easiest, we will describe 
first. After cutting out the flower so as to leave 
a perfectly shaped opening in the card-board, use 
this after the manner of a stencil, laying it on 
the cloth, and with a fine sable or camel’s-hair 
brush paint over the open space with liquid gold 
paint (‘‘ Bessemer’s” is one of the best for this 
purpose), and remember to follow the outline of 
the leaves carefully with the point of your brush. 
Repeat this pattern at convenient intervals all 
over the body of the nanging until within three- 
eighths of a yard of the top. This space is to be 
turned over, and must be decorated in the same 
manner on the other side. 

The other way of proceeding—and which we 
think will be preferred by some—is to take the 
card-board flower which is cut out, and trace its 
outline with a pencil on the cloth; then fill in 
this outline with the gold paint, covering the 
pencil-mark. In either case the design may be 
varied by making several flowers in different po- 
sitions. This, however, is a matter of taste. 
When the whole surface of the hanging is cover- 
ed, that is to say, sprinkled over, with golden dai- 
sies, several rows of fcather-stitching in different 
colors may be added at the bottom for a border, 
and one row in coral-color all around the edge. 
Turn over the three-eighths at the top, and sew 
on a number of small brass or iv6ry rings. Fin- 
ish both top and bottom with bullion fringe, and 
fasten the hanging on your door by means of a 
brass rod run through the rings, seeing that there 
is an equal distance frum the outside of the door 
on all sides. This new and beautiful manner of 
decorating doors must not be confounded with 
the portiére in its uses, which is entirely different, 

These door-hangings are very beautiful made 
of plush or satin treated in the same manner, the 
ground color selected to accord with the rest of 
the room, and the designs always in gold. 


ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. L.—We know no safe nostrum for making your 
short eyelashes long and curling. 

EstRivx.—Late numbers of the New York Fashions 
of the Bazar, and the article on wedding etiquette re- 
cently published in the Bazar, will answer all your 
queries about conducting your summer wedding. The 
bridegroom and ushers wear day dress suits, not even- 
ing full dress, and dispense with gloves. The bride- 
maids wear white muslin dresses, with large round 
hats, or else short tulle veils, and either white or tan- 
colored undressed kid gloves, or, if you choose, white 
lace mitts. There is no change in the bride’s full-dress 
attire of white satin, veil, and white gloves, Do not 
hem your tulle wedding veil; it is prettiest with raw 
edgea, 

Sournry.—We can not tell you how to eradicate 
crow's-feet. Cosmetics are often dangerous. We do 
not counsel their use. 

S. U. B.—We do not publish monograms at the re- 
quest of individuals. 

Anniz L. S.—The song is unknown tous, There is 
danger in tampering with the moles on your face. 
Best let them alone. 

An OLp Scnsoriser.—The numerons articles on the 
usages of society that are published in the Bazar will 
afford you much valuable information concerning so- 
cial conventionalities. Your womanly tact and quick 
perception must, however, be your best guides in gracc- 
fully dispensing your newly acquired fortune. Edu- 
cate yourself as far as poxsible, cultivate refined socie- 
ty, read, think, and observe, and you will be sure to 
win an honored place in a society where few are born 
in the purple, and where it is the proudest boast of the 
heads of the nation that they are self-made men. 

Country Suusortuer.—It is very bad style for a 
young lady to wear a great deal of jewelry. Gold 
chains are not worn around the neck, Your sample 
is black satin Surah, and will be very pretty made up 
entirely of itself, with pleatings of the same, and Span- 
ish lace for trimming. Your church suits, and indeed 
all dresses to be worn in the street, should be short. 
White mall and white nunvw’ veiling dresses are worn 
to church in the summer resorts, Swiss muslin is not 
as popular as soft mull or fine sheer wool for white 
dreasea, 

Faiturut Rraprr.—It is too early for yon to make 
the dresses of your troussean, as it is not needed un- 
til November. You might get everything else ready, 
such as under-clothing, and any household linen you 
intend to provide, and leave your dresses until Sep- 
tember. For your two wrappers get light cashmere 
for the nicest, and dark flannel for the useful one. 
Dressing sacques of light twilled silk and of cashmere 
trimmed with lace may also be made at once. 

Catsxiuis.—The light porcelain blue flannels are 
very pretty for mountain dresses, and are liked better 
than those of dark navy blue flannel, though the latter 
are still used. The hunting jacket with double-breast- 
ed front, an apron over-skirt pointed in back and front, 
and a round skirt with a pleated flounce, is the favorite 
style for making such dresses. Large roogh straw 
pokes are worn drawn down on the sides, trimmed 
with many feathers or with a gay kerchief twisted 
around the crown. A pair of long looge-wristed cham- 
ois gloves and a colored neckerchief complete the toi- 
lette. Gentlemen wear blouse and trousers of dark 
blue flannel. Some prefer a regular shirt of the flan- 
nel, with a skeleton sack coat of the sat>°, to be worn 
when not on the tramp. : 

Motiie.—Under-waists under thin dresses are high 
in the neck, but are without sleeves” The neck of the 
dress and the waist are then cnt alike in the front, 
either square or iv a surplice point. 

Mas. A. K. M.—Your lace is an inexpensive woven 
lace, and will trim a simple dress very prettily. Wov- 
en laces are now used for lawns and mueling, also for 
sheer wool goods, and are not considered shama, 

Krevit.—lIt will not be in bad taste for you to wear 
a diamond ring set in black while you are in mourn- 
ing, but do not wear many ench rings. There is no 
way of preventing the disagreeable effecta of crape. 
It is customary for widows to wear white tarlatan 
cape in the house. White strings and bow are not 
worn with the bonnet, but there is always a ruche of 
white tarlatan in widows’ bonnets. There is no fixed 
time for wearing the veil over the face. 

W. G.—The flannel waists and over-skirts to wear 
with etriped skirts of awning cloth are made in the 
usual way, with a plain ronnd apron over-skirt simply 
stitched, while the waist is either a hunting jacket or 
else a postilion basque. 

E. M. B.—A gay plaid gingham or else a linen lawn 
drees would be pretty for picnic parties. A pleated 
basqne and pointed over-skirt, edged with wide and 
thickly dotted Hamburg-work, is a good design for 
the gingham, while the linen lawn might have three 
flounces acroea the back and a deep apron in front. 

E. K. W.—We do not furnish addresses in this col- 
umn. Any stationer in your town can order the fancy 
note-paper for you, or tell you where to send for it. 

Trappies.—Your silk is not fashionable at pres- 
ent; plaids of such colors are laid aside for the time. 
Your plain sample is vigogne. You would do better 
to have it cleaned rather than dyed. Then make it 
with a shooting jacket, pleated skirt, and pointed 
apron over-skirt. Your third sample is camel's-hair 
and silk. It is too early to speak positively about full 
wraps. We do require the real name of a subscriber 
who addresses this column. 

Rustic.—A better plan for yonr dress would be a 
basque with trained skirt instead of the princease 
style. Have the basque pointed in the neck, and e)- 
bow sleeves of the Surah, with trimmings of the bro- 
cade and creamy lace. Have full flowing back breadths 
of the Surah for the skirt, and trim the front with the 
brocade, The satin hand-painted dress would be pret- 
tiest made like the blue moiré, with hand-painted sat- 
in lately described in the New York Fashions of the 
Bazar. The embroidery of silk and jet will be hand- 
some for your black camel’s-bair dress. Colored hala- 
yeure flounces are no longer worn.—Social Etiquette, 
published by Harper & Brothers, may serve your pur- 
pose. The price is 20 cents, 

K. J., Onranso.—One best man and three bridemaids 
will do very well; also the red dresses you describe. 
Let lace be the only trimmings for sach dresses, ex- 
cept that of the dress material in the way of flounces. 
Have the best man await you at the altar with the 
bridegroom. Let your sisters precede you, and dress 
up the little bridemaid in an old-fashioned white mall 
dress and a poke bonnet, and have her carry an enor- 
mous houquet of white flowers. The gloves for the 
bridemaids may be long tan-colored undressed kid, 
but those of the bride must be white. Ushers are 
necessary to seat the invited guests in church; after 
the ceremony they accompany the bridal party to the 
bride's house, and sometimes to the dépét. The bride 
should cut the bride's cake. Your sample is tan-col- 
ored armure, 
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WON IN A CANTER. 


See illustration on double page. 
Strapy, my beauty, my darling, my pride— 
Steady and sure, with your long loping stride; 
Swifter and swifter we speed o'er the track; 
Neck and neck now, there is no looking back. 
Forward the word; never hurry nor start; 
Pure is the red blood that beats in your heart. 
Easy; not yet need we spend all our strength; 
Sturdy and stubborn, we’re gaining at length. 
Ha! for the home-stretch! we sweep to the goal; 
Rider and steed, we have only one xoul. 
Ho, and harrah! we have left them bebind, 
Rushing along on the wings of the wind. 
Not a hair turns on your satin-smooth skin; 
Queen of the turf, ’tis your custom to win. 
Spurs for the laggard, and blows for the slave, 
Whispers of love for the bonny and brave. 
Ay, they may curee as they toil in the rear; 
Little we care for their anger, my dear. 
One effort more, and the danger is past. 
Won by a canter! we're victors at last!” 
Crowded like flowers that blaze at a show, 
Rise the sweet faces, bright row upon row, 
Lending a charm to the maddening race, 
Brilliant and subtle of favor and grace. 
Horses and men thrill again to the glow 
Flung by soft smiles on the spaces below. 
Conquest and contest were vain if the hour 
Wore not superbly its own special dower. 
Losing or gaining, in glory's full tide, 
Bearing defeat with a resolute pride, 
Victor or vanquished cares gladly to say, 
“She that I worship hath seen me to-day, 
Wearing the color that flamed at my crest, 
Set like a roge in the folds of her breast.” 


Gazing, the ages like Icaves fall away; 

Greece, with her beauty, once more holdeth sway ; 
Rome, with her eagles, soars over the world, 
Lifting her banners all grandly unfurled. 

As they strive here, so they strove in the dawn, 
Ere the first freshness from nature had gone. 
Juno and Jove from Olympus looked down, 


Smiling on him who was wreathed with the crown. 


Jano and Hebe—ay, still they survive; 

All the old goddesees yet are alive. 

Did they not wave their white hands as the race 
Swept in its might past each beautiful face? 

So, steady, my beauty, my darling, my pride— 
Steady and sure, with that long swinging stride; 
Swifter and swifter we fly o'er the track; 

Neck and neck now, there is no looking back. 
Spurs for the laggard, a whip for the slave, 
Softest caresses to hearten the brave. 

Ha! for the home-stretch! we sweep to the goal; 
Rider and steed, we have only one soul. 


MRS. MANCHESTER'S HOUSE. 


OR how long a time Mrs. Manchester had been 
my friend! I was younger than she, and 
altogether different, for she was one of those born 
to rule the race, and I was utterly devoid of any 
courage of self-assertion. Perhaps our very dif- 
ference explained our friendship. It often seem- 
ed to me that only the great women of history 
were quite her equals, and I often thought of the 
part she could have played had circumstances 
thrown her into any heroic situation, instead of 
making her merely a rich woman of good family. 
As for me, I was always an applauding audience, 
an admiring worshipper, delighted with her beau- 
ty, her grace, her ease, delighted that anything 
so good should be a woman; I watched her, I 
listened to her, I loved her. 

My own delicate health would have hindered 
my making acquaintances, or entering into gay- 
eties, if nothing else had done so; and when we 
came, Harold and J, to live in the splendid city 
where she made her winter home, her house was 
the only place where IJ, at least, had any view of 
the great world. Harold, of course, had many 
more opportunities, for he was a strong and 
brilliant man, full of wit and charm and daring, 
only, as such men often are, unfortunate in ev- 
erything he touched relating to money. We were 
absolutely alone in the world, and we sustained 
toward each other a very tender relation, for I had 
been given a baby into his mother’s arms when my 
own mother died, and we had been brother and 
sister, in all but blood, since that hour, Harold 
represented the whole of mankind to me, who had 
never had a lover; and I used to think he cared 
for me all the more because his untoward fate 
kept him apart from the girl he had loved so 
long—so long, for she had seen but twenty-two 
summers now, and she had promised herself to 
him six years ago. She had promised; but her 
father—who knew the advantages of money, its 
comforts and blessings, and had no idea of sac- 
rificing the thing he loved best in the world to 
want and care—he had enforced another prom. 
ise, this promise from Harold, and to the effect 
that he would not claim her hand till he could 
give her as fine a home as that from which he 
took her. 

And so we lived on, he always hoping to seize 
Fortune for Amy McNeil’s sake, Fortune always 
eluding his grasp, and I waiting and watching, 
hoping and praying, for his sake, to have the lit- 
tle sunbeam come and brighten my life by bright- 
ening Harold’s—lovelier than the first wild rose, 
fresh as the violet, happy as a bird upon the 
bough, the sweetest little morsel of beautiful flesh 
and blood, I thought then, that ever trod the 
earth, and loving me, almost before she knew 
Harold, with one of the passions which young 
girls sometiines feel for stout-hearted old maids, 
and loved by me first on her own account, and 
afterward on Harold’s. Every year we hoped for 
the good luck to crown Harold’s enterprises that 
should entitle him to bring her home, that should 
give him a home to bring her to, and every year 
the luck fell short. 

Now they had discovered oil on his waste land 
in Pennsylvania—there were millions in it: the 
oil took fire, and burned the-region out. Now 
he bent every energy toward procuring the run- 
ning of a railway through his Michigan wood lots, 
whose cutting would furnish a life-long income: 
the railway ran miles to the south of it. Now 
he plunged into stocks, relying on sources of in- 
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formation that affected the market: his broker 
made a fortune, and not only stripped him of ev- 
ery penny, but left him in debt to a point that, 
with his finely strung sense of honor, was a per- 
petual nightmare. At last he had settled down 
to the practice of his profession, with its slow re- 
turns, economizing in every way, in order that he 
might pay each quarter some installment on the 
indebtedness which galled him so, and which now 
seemed to make such an impassable barrier be- 
tween him and his happiness, unless the great 
windfall of success that never came should come 
at last. Once in a while he went and visited the 
MecNeils for a day and night; once in a while he 
sent me; he limited himself to a weekly letter, 
both because Amy was not a letter-writer, and 
because he thought it the wiser way; and of late 
Amy had been a little reproachful that he should 
think more of honor than of love, and should be 
spending on his indebtedness what might be 
amassed into a home, spurred on, I saw on the 
occasion of my last visit, by her father’s talk 
about the Quixotic folly of Harold’s refusing to 
take the poor debtor’s oath, and so get rid of his 
cares, and begin life anew. And Harold sat even- 
ing after evening at his desk, not writing leaders 
or reviews, I knew, but poring over the little ivory 
miniature—that thing of beauty which was all 
there was to represent to him wife, home, and 
future, It used to make my heart ache for him, 
and sometimes I felt as if, were he only relieved 
of the burden of taking care of me, with my 
doctors’ bills and invalid wants, he would do bet- 
ter; and once I hinted as much. But he wheel- 
ed about angrily, as I ought to have known he 
would. 

“ Pauline!” he cried, “do you dare to say such 
athing tome? Do you think life would be worth 
a farthing to me,” he went on, more softly, “or to 
Any either, without my sister Polly in the house »” 

“You would not miss me, Harold dear, so 
much, after you had that little sunbeam in the 
house,” I faltered. 

“She is a sunbeam,” he said. ‘God bless her! 
But you are the light in the window, the fire on 
the hearth, Polly. Don’t let me hear any more 
such stuff. I’ve trouble enough now, God knows, 
without feeling that you are turning over such 
thoughts as that.” 

I could not help thinking what a mistake Judge 
McNeil was making in refusing his child to such 
aman as this, simply because he had not as much 
money as himself—a noble, manly fellow, upright 
as the Judges of Israel, strong as Samson, and 
handsome as Saul, fit in himself to make any good 
ronan happier than all the gold of Tarshish 
could. 

Time fled, and Harold still plodded on. Some- 
times, when I was well enough—and I had been 
gaining lately—he dictated an article to me; 
sometimes I went to the libraries and gathered 
him data for his work, that brought him much 
praise and little pay. We lived in our three 
rooms; we studied Spanish together for the sake 
of some Spanish records of use to him; we found 
a certain quiet and healthy pleasure in every day. 
My only dissipation in this time was my evenings 
with Mrs. Manchester, seldom going on those of 
her grand receptions, but on the off nights, when 
some cluster of distinguished people dropped in, 
or when she had music of a rare sort; and if 
there were only herself and myself, then enjoying 
the time all the more, for the hours that I spent 
with her alone gave me glimpses into her nature 
that were like travelling in unknown regions. 
She knew my circumstances, but of course she 
could offer us no such indignity as to urge upon 
us any other assistance than her friendship, al- 
though she did more than once beg us to give up 
our little rooms and come and share her lonely 
aplendor. But that would have been Harold’s 
surrender of independence, and was out of the 
question, “Well,” she said at one time, “it is 
absurd, It deprives you of comforts and enjoy- 
ments, and gives you no pleasure but the gratifi- 
cation of your pride. Still, I like your pride; it 
is healthy. Au reste, I shall be of use to you 
where you little dream it.” And she sat think- 
ing moodily awhile, and waving to and fro her 
feathered fan like the dark wing of some dream. 
Often, then, when she sent me home in her sump- 
tuous carriage, I half wished that Harold were 
not so healthy in this matter of pride, for house 
and equipage were all exactly to my taste, that 
loved surroundings of state and beauty. 

I was going down to the McNeils to spend a 
day, when I bade Mrs. Manchester good-by one 
morning. 

“ Take me with vou,” she said, impulsively. “TI 
should like to see little Hop-o’-my-Thumb again,” 
which was one of the names she had given Amy, 
varied of late with Her High Flightiness and 
Miss Hoity Toity. When we came back that 
night, Mrs. Manchester brought Amy with her 
for a visit. And such a visit as it was! Mrs. 
Manchester seemed resolved that the child should 
have all the gavety she could take, and there was 
no doubt that the little beauty could take a good 
deal, 

It was all new to her, just from her country 
town. At first it dazzled and then it delighted 
her. She had the world at her feet, for she was 
fresh as a dewy wild flower where one tires of 
wilted exotics. At first, too, she would have none 
of it without Harold and myself; but at last one 
person or another, it seemed to make little odds. 
Perhaps this was somewhat due to Harold’s open- 
ly expressed objection to her waltzing repeated- 
ly in one evening with young Peixotto, who seem- 
ed to clasp her more closely as they whirled by 
Harold, standing near, and to glance with a sort 
of insolent triumph at the lover with his love in 
another’s arms; and to her morning rides with 
Mr. De Maury through the woods beyond the city ; 
and to her appointment to meet Captain Merriam 
in the gallery, and all the rest of it. Then Amy 
would accuse him of trying to prevent her plea- 
sures, and would pout a little, and perhaps cry a 
little, and then laugh a little, and end by dancing 


away to get ready for an afternoon stroll and a 
call at Mrs. General Vance’s with somebody else. 

“Great heavens!” Harold said to me, on com- 
ing home one night—for I did not go to the routs 
after a little—“ how this business rubs the bloom 
off a girl! What did Mrs. Manchester mean by 
asking Amy into this inferno?” 

But I knew full soon what she meant. She 
meant that Harold should see how little it takes 
to strip the down from the wings of a butterfly. 
“But,” I said to myself, “it is useless, for there 
are none so blind as those that won’t see.” 

One night Harold had it out with Amy, after a 
fashion. We had gone up to dine with Mrs. Man- 
chester and a small company, and I fancied that 
Harold hoped for a quiet hour or two with Amy 
afterward. How lovely she was! Judge McNeil 
had given the pretty spendthrift a check-book, 
and bade her use what she wanted ; and his mon- 
ey was never spent to better advantage, inap- 
propriately splendid as some of her attire was. 
That night in her close-fitting, long-trained robe 
of purple velvet, with one yellow rose in the knots 
of creamy lace at her open throat, with her yel- 
low hair, her apple-blossom face, she was so beau- 
tiful that one looked again to make sure. But 
it was no quiet hour or two that she wanted that 
night. 

“Why, what nonsense, Harold!” she laughed, 
at something he whispered as they stepped into 
the conservatory together. ‘As if we shouldn’t 
have all our lives together, for you to be grudg- 
ing me this first and last outing !” 

“You seem to enjoy the outing.” 

“Of course Ido. This is the world—” 

“But, Amy, it is no world for you. Ican nev- 
er give you anything like this. Our life must be 
very different from this festal life.” 

“Then I don’t want it,” she cried, passionately. 

“ce Amy 

“Tmean— Oh, Harold, I shouldn’t think you 
needed to interfere with this one little bit of 
pleasure. And I’m going to Mrs. Colonel Tor- 
ance’s in an hour, and my eyes will be red. I 
never saw anything so hateful and selfish as men 
are. There! kies me, and let me go.” And thgt 
was the end of it, she thought. But not so. 

“T will kiss you, Amy, and I will let you go,” 
said Harold, gravely; “but I am going to tell 
you that I think a longer term of this pleasant 
life will put an everlasting barrier between you 
and me. If you do not want that, you will bid 
Mrs. Manchester good-by, and go home to-mor- 
row. It is not only ruining you, but me. I can 
not endure to see you again in Peixotto’s arms; 
I can not endure to know—” 

“You can not endure, and you can not en- 
dure!” cried Amy, in a sudden temper; and she 
flung herself away from him, and he saw her no 
more. 

But the next morning ‘she went home to her 
father, having left Harold a penitent little note, 
in which she said nothing about me, however, ex- 
cept to remark that if it were not for good-for- 
nothing prudes there would never have been any 
trouble between them, not having quite gotten 
over a word or two I had ventured to say to my 
little sunbeam in all gentleness and desire for 
hers and for Harold’s happiness. And Harold 
went down to spend the night at the Judge’s, and 
it was all serene again. 

“ A star might as well marry a will-o’-the-wisp,” 
said Mrs. Manchester to me. “ How strange that 
men should be go blind! My dear, do you think 
he will marry her ?” 

“Oh, it would break his heart if he didn’t.” 

“T don’t think it would do anything of the 
sort,” she said. 

One evening Mrs. Manchester handed -me a lin- 
en envelope. “I want you to take care of this 
for me,” she said. ‘It will be worth your while. 
It is a memorandum of something I wish to do 
for you. Only the half of what I wish to do, 
though—remember that. When you have open- 
ed this envelope, which you will not do while I 
live, you are to make personal use of that to which 
it relates, and exactly as I do, and only on that 
promise is it yours. And when you have done 
that, you will find in it the means to obey my 
wish, I shall leave you nothing in my will, for 
those grasping Manchesters would be sure to break 
it if I did.” 

“Why do you talk so?” I exclaimed. “ As if 
there were any chance of my surviving you !” 

“But supposing there were a chance,” she 
continued. “You have been more to me, with 
your guileless admiration and faith, than you ever 
dreamed. I love you, Pauline, and because I love 
you I wish you to have your share of all that I 
have enjoyed.” 

“T hope—oh, I hope,” I cried, “that I shall 
die first !” 

“¢T shall die first, whispered Hope to the 
Rose,’” she sang. “And it looks as if you 
would, doesn’t it?” she said, drawing up her 
stately figure to its full height, as she waved her 
fan of black feathers, and surveying theefull su- 
perb outlines and the dark rich beauty of the 
face in the mirror, and then turning with her 
sweetest, rarest smile to me. “Well, well, 
Pauline,” she said, “I have had all that this life 
can give me, and I am ready to try the next. 
And who knows what a day may bring forth—or 
a night either, for the matter of that!” 

Who knew, indeed! One week from that time 
I looked on Mrs. Manchester in her coffin. She 
had died of an inscrutable heart-disease, of which 
only she and her physician knew. 

What an ineffable loneliness beset me then! I 
had Harold at his desk, to be sure; but Harold’s 
thoughts, I saw, were miles away from me; 
and Mrs, Manchester—she knew me through 
and through. It had been enough for me to 
breathe, and she answered my thoughts; a thou- 
sand things I could say to ier that I should nev- 
er dream of saying to Harold—for I was willing, 
possibly, that she should know me as I was, but 
wanted Harold to know me better than I was 
Oh, I did miss her inexpressibly. 


AUGUST 20, 1881. 


“ Have you opened the envelope that Mrs, Man- 
chester left in your charge ?” asked Harold, glan- 
cing up one night from the ring of light cast by 
his lamp to where I sat in the shadow of the open 
window, looking out at the night. 

“Twill get it now,” I said. “If I had not 
quite forgotten it, I have half dreaded it.” 

I went and brought it down, and opened it, and 
took out a legal-l.oking paper and handed it to 
Harold. It was the deed of the land and the 
house where Mrs. Manchester had lived, and of 
all that it contained, moreover—the house that she 
had rebuilt and furnished herself, and in which 
we had so long known her. The whole thing was 
properly executed and recorded long before, as 
we subsequently found. 

“Oh, Harold,” I gasped, “see how she bless- 
es us from the grave! She gave me so much 


pleasure, and now she gives me this. See! Itis 
the home to which you can bring Amy.” 
“The home!’ exclaimed Harold. “ What have 


we to entitle us to such a home as that ?” 

“Why, that is the condition she made, to make 
personal use of it exactly as she did herself. 
Don’t you remember ?” 

“Yes. You have to live in it, I suppose, if you 
would keep your bond. It was the condition.” 

“The condition on which it is ours—” 

“Ours ?” he said, in a bitter tone. 

“Why, Harold ! Harold! you don’t mean, when 
yours has been mine so long, that you wouldn't 
take— And Amy need never know—” 

“Oh, Polly! Polly!” And there Harold’s head 
fell forward on his arms, and, to my amazement, 
he had burst into tears. 

He was tired, and nervous, and worn out, I 
said. 

I could not tell what ailed me, but I could no 
more go to him then, and take his head on my 
shoulder and soothe him, as once I could have 
done, than I could fly. 

“ Harold dear,” I said, presently, “we can as 
well live there as here. What feeds us here will 
feed us there.” 

“ What I can earn, Polly,” he said, after some 
further words of mine, “ would not keep that 
house in repair—would not pay for the servants 
to keep it in order. But you are so resolved, that 
we can go up and see. We can, at any rate, 
camp out in two or three of the great rooms with 
our one servant; and if we can’t keep it, we can 
surrender it.” 

And s0, after some slight difficulties with the 
Manchester heirs, as Mrs. Manchester had appre- 
hended, we did move up; and for a week or so I 
enjoyed the occupancy of the great rooms, and 
enjoyed wandering through them with the sense 
of possession strong upon me. At least I should 
have enjoyed it immensely, it was so entirely to 
my mind, the rest, the luxury, the loveliness, the 
space of it all; but every day I grew more and 
more lonely, the rooms were so vast if they were 
so beautiful, and Harold sat now by himself so 
much. I seemed to hear Mrs. Manchester’s step 
on the stairs, the sweep of her train on the car- 
pets; for all the rich furnishing of satin draper- 
ies and Axminsters and paintings and cloisonnés 
and carvings had staid with the house. I turn- 
ed twenty times a day, expecting to see that ma- 
jestic figure, with its dark sweeping silken robes 
about it, with the diamond arrow in the hair, 
move up the room, waving the old fan of black 
feathers. 

We had been in the house a month, when I 
ventured once more to open the subject to Har- 
old, and say to him that here was a home as 
good as—nay, far better than—her own home for 
Amy. 

“It is entirely beyond reason,” said he. “To 
live in this house requires dress, equipage, and 
style that are utterly out of my power.” 

“ And do you mean that even you and I, Har- 
old, ought not to stay here?” 

“Yes, to tell the plain truth. If we could sell 
the house, that would be another thing; but as 
we can’t, I think it will be cheaper for us in the 
end to surrender it to the heirs. It is a white 
elephant.” 

“That would be violating Mrs. Manchester’s 
wish just as much as if we sold or rented it,” I 
urged. ‘I wonder—I do wonder what she meant 
when she bade me remember that this was only 
the half of what she meant to do for me. Well, 
Harold dear, we will do exactly as you think 
best, of course. But it is too bad, too bad—so 
beautiful, so charming a home, and so filled with 
Mrs. Manchester’s presence as it is! And how 
perfectly Amy would fit it all!” 

“With her love of pleasure, it would be Amy’s 
ruin,” said Harold, hoarsely. 

A few nights after that I was sitting alone in 
the gray drawing-room—a vast and lofty room 
hung with gray satin. Here and there a marble 
gleumed from a dim recess; here and there the 
ray of a street lamp flashed up, and played a sec- 
ond on fresco or portrait, or glinted in the mir- 
rors between the long open windows, through 
which occasionally there drew a breath of wel- 
come air, for it was an intensely hot summer 
night; too hot, it seemed to me, as 1 sat not far 
from the windows, for the stars to shine. As I 
opened my fan I thought if I was so warm in 
these spacious rooms, what were people enduring 
down in hovels and shanties, and I thought with 
a pang of regret of the necessity of surrendering 
it, and I studied again and again the meaning of 
Mrs. Manchester’s words, “only the half of what 
I wish to do—remember that.” I could not help 
a sensation of meanness, a feeling that I was 
sordid, although I knew it was without thought 
or hope of anything of the sort that I had loved 
Mrs. Manchester ; but I repeated and repeated the 
words, wishing bitterly that if the gift of the 
house was but the half of what she meant to do, 
she had had time to fulfill her intentions, not for 
my sake, but for Harold’s. And then my mind 
dwelt on the rest of the sentence, “and when 
you have done that, you will find in it the means 
to obey my wish.” What had that implied? 
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Harold had hunted the house over, but we had 
found nothing to give us a clew to her meaning. 

“ Ah, my friend!” I thought, throwing myself 
back in my chair in the dimly lighted room, 
“you meant to give me pleasure, and you have 
only caused me suffering, since it is harder to 
give up the prospect of this home for Harold and 
his happiness than never to have had it.” 

Perhaps I closed my eyes a moment; perhaps 
there were tears in them—I don’t know. All I 
do know is that the next moment they were wide 
open, for I could have affirmed that I heard the 
trail of a garment over the carpet. I started 
and half turned, and my eyes were caught by 
something like the sparkle of a diamond in the 
long mirror, and there, as distinctly as ever I saw 
her in my life, was Mrs. Manchester, sweeping 
down the suite of parlors in her dark robes, and 
waving her fan of black feathers, and as she 
glanced over her shoulder at me, there was the 
diamond arrow in her hair. I was spell-bound, I 
dared not move; I hardly breathed. It was all 
in a half-dozen heart-beats, but she had moved 
slowly up the parlors, turned to the mantel-shelf 
that carried its splendid old colonial wood-carv- 
ing to the ceiling, and rested before the armoire 
of Florentine mosaic in one of the niches at its 
side. Then she had taken the diamond arrow 
from her hair, inserted it in some invisible crack 
of the work, displaced with it a leaf and blossom 
of the marbles, taken from the interstice a bun- 
dle of papers, run her thumb over the edge, put 
them back, and replaced the stone spray of leaf 
and blossom, put the arrow in her hair again, and 
with her eyes on me, coolly waving her fan of 
black feathers, had moved down the room again 
—and suddenly there was empty air in the mir- 
ror where she was. 

I don’t know what time had passed when Har- 
old came into the room with an open letter in his 
hand. In all the heat I was icv cold. 

“You have been dreaming,” said he, when I 
had stammered out my story, “or you saw the 
darkness and the street lamps in the glass.” 

“Maybe so,” I murmured. “Only light the 
gas and let me see.” 

I gathered my strength, and ran, as he obeyed 
me, and with my own plain hair-pins dislodged 
the mosaic spray in the front of the armoire, and 
took from the interstice a bundle of papers. 

“This is it, Harold,” I almost screamed. “She 
has come back from heaven itself to tell me what 
she had no time to tell me here. This is what 
she meant by her words about finding the means 
to obey her wish.” I ran my thumb too over 
the edges of the parcel as she had done. A lit- 
tle cloud of dust flew out, but not enough to hin- 
der my seeing Treasury notes and gold certificates 
to an amount that put want forever behind us. 
Round the parcel was a little strap, and on the 
strap was written Harold’s name. “Oh, look, 
Harold!” I cried; “it is yours. She gives it to 
you. Now there is no trouble; here is your for- 
tune; you are richer than we ever wished. And 
we need not go dway, and Amy can come now to 
a home far surpassing her father’s.” 

“Amy will never come into this home, Pau- 
line,” he said, tossing the new-found wealth on 
the table; and he gave me the letter in his hand. 

Truly, she never would, She had been mar- 
ried to young Peixotto the day before. 

“Hush!” he said; “don’t pity me. I should 
have married her all the same, but from the time 
of her visit here it has hung over me like a‘cloud, 
for all my love of her burned out in thesfire of 
the pain she gave me here.” 

“ Harold!” 

“That is so. Great Heaven! it is the lifting 
of a load from my heart. Can you imagive what 
it is to marry one way and to love another? For, 
Polly, Polly, do you suppose I am a bat and mole 
thus to live with your goodness, your angelic good- 
ness, and not to see it? Do you suppose that 
after my eyes were open I could do anything but 
love you, Polly?” And he stretched out his arms 
to me, and held me in them as if he never meant 
to let me go again. And I— 

So we still live in Mrs. Manchester’s house. I 
think she hid the money with some idea of the 
want of it and the trouble for it bringing us to- 
gether. But she has never walked up the gray 
parlor waving her fan of black feathers again, 
and Harold says she never did, but that excited 
and unconscious cerebration worked on some 
dimly remembered hint, with gas-lights and wind 
and starbeams to make a ghost for me. 

“And a fortune for you,” I say. 

“The best of all fortunes,” he answers, “ would 
have been mine without it. For that letter set 
me free to seek it—to marry you, Pauline.” 


NUMISMATIC HINTS FOR LADY 
COLLECTORS. 


IEW ladies, at some period or other of their 
life, have escaped a hankering after ancient 
coins, and the late revival of antiquarian tastes 
has added greatly to the number of conscientious 
collectors. Yet it may safely be asserted that 
few tastes are pursued with less judgment. Peo- 
ple do not buy pictures unless they ean discrim- 
inate between the different schools ; but the coin- 
collector is often ignorant or careless of the facts 
which make her hobby really one of the most 
interesting and useful that an educated lady can 
indulge. 

Historical interest is one of the first and no- 
blest inducements to the study of numismatics, and 
in the formation of a cabinet the historic idea 
should be the leading one. A contrary feeling is 
to exalt scarcity, though it be but of the mere met- 
al, and there is often a conflict for the rare brass, 
where the gold and silver are too common to be 
prized. But coins that have nothing but their 
scarcity to recommend them are often dearly 
bought: the Pax-pennies of William the Conquer- 
or—one of the most barbarous bits of money in 
existence—were worth some time ago their weight 


in diamond carats, but since thousands of them 
have been unearthed at Beaworth, they are sold 
for sixpence each. 

If the historical idea be the collector’s choice, 
then she would do well to attempt the comple- 
tion of a series or anepoch. The coinage of the 
ancients is classed under six of these divisions. 
First, coins from the time of Phidon to Alexan- 
der the First of Macedon, B.c. 454—a period of 
two hundred years. This class is distinguished 
by early fabric, globulous shape, and that certain 
mark of antiquity, the indented square. Coins 
whose types are indented on one side and in re- 
lief on the other are ranged with this early class ; 
also those which are without legends, or whose 
legends are in characters of the most ancient or 
retrograde kind. 

The second class includes coins from Alexan- 
der I. to Philip, the father of Alexander the 
Great—a period of one hundred years. This class 
exhibits a great improvement both in the shape 
and in the striking. The indented square gives 
place to a perfect reverse, except in a few in- 
stances where it has been retained out of a feel- 
ing of reverence for the ancient method. This 
class includes some of the finest specimens of 
Greek art, notably the gold coinage of Philip, 
which was of surpassing beauty. It bears on the 
obverse the laureated head of Apollo, on the re- 
verse a figure guiding a biga. 

The third class comprises coins from the reign 
of Philip to the accession of the Roman Augus- 
tus. In this class the legends are given at full 
length, with monograms and dates, 

The fourth class comprises coins from Augus- 
tus to Antoninus Pius. To this class belong the 
extensive series of Greek imperial and colonial 
coins. They include many fine specimens, but 
generally indicate a decline in Greek art. 

The fifth class comprises coins from Antoninus 
Pius to Gallienus, and indicates a gradual but sure 
declension. 

The sixth class comprises coins from Gallienus 
to the taking of Constantinople, and the extine- 
tion of the Empire of the East. This class covers 
nearly- twelve hundred years. The devices on its 
coins are rude, the legends of wearying sameness. 
The majority bear on one side a seated figure of 
Christ, and on the other barbarously executed 
figures of the Emperors of the East, sometimes 
with their wives and children. 

Advice for Small Cabinets.—The above division 
into six epochs is a very good one for those who 
have plenty of time and money, as it shows at a 
glance the rise and decline of art in the ancient 
world; but the majority of ladies will be less am- 
bitious, and will prefer a smaller area of study 
and collection. The best of all methods for small 
cabinets is first to select the nationality. If 
Greek coins are decided upon, then divide them 
into two grand sections—coins struck by inde- 
pendent cities or republican states, and coins 
struck by princes. 

The first class must be collected in groups, 
each group containing coins of the cities within. 
a certain well-defined tract, as Caria, Macedonia, 
Sicily, ete. Arrange the towns either alphabet- 
ically or numerically. Put the name of the ‘dis- 
trict in large letters on each drawer of the cab- 
inet, and that of the towns in smaller letters be- 
neath it. A chronological order may be main- 
tained by making the upper drawers contain the 
coins of those states which were the first to coin 
money, the next most ancient coining district be- 
ing placed next, etc. For instance, place the 
Lydian and other Asiatic early coining states in 
the first drawers, then the gina, Boeotian, Ar- 
give, Macedonian, etc., ete. 

The Greek regal coins may be arranged in the 
same manner. These coins contain the portraits 
of princes, and therefore their chronological or- 
der may be determined by a reference to any good 
history. 

The Macedonian regal series 18 admirably adapt- 
ed for smali cabinets, as it includes the earliest 
regal coin bearing a name, and exhibits all the 
successive peculiarities of Greek coinage from 
nearly its earliest period to the subjection of the 
country by the Romans. 

A very compact series, extending over the finest 
period of art only, is that of the Seleucidian dy- 
nasty of Syria, or that of the Ptolemies. One of 
the coins of the Seleucidian dynasty is a fine tetra- 
drachm of Antiochus Evergetes, bearing his por- 
trait and the title of Hvergetes—benefactor. This 
title was assumed by the Kings of Syria, and as 
we know from Josephus that this money was cir- 
culating in Judeea in the time of Christ, it is doubt- 
less that alluded to by Him in Luke, xxii. 25. 

There is a small but very beautiful and inter- 
esting series of coins of the Kings of Cyprus from 
Evagoras, B.c. 350, to Menelaus. These coins have 
always been considered of the first rarity, but 
doubtless the prominence into which Cyprus has 
been lately brought, and its occupation by Eng- 
land, will make its ancient coinage more abun- 
dant. 

Many good numismatists say that a complete 
collection of the coins of Chios exhibits specimens 
of every period of art better than those of any oth- 
er single state. 

The coinage of Sicily, or even of the city of 
Syracuse only, affords ample material for furnish- 
ing one exquisite cabinet, as it would exhibit coins 
from nearly the infancy of art to its most splen- 
did development. The cities of Tarentum and 
Neapolis are also separate and distinct fields of 
study and collection. 

Roman Coinage.—Some numismatic students 
prefer the Roman coinage as the most historical- 
ly instructive. In it there are three grand divi- 
sions: The Republican coins, the Imperial coins, 
the Imperial Greek coins: 

The Republican comprise the early uncial cop- 
per, the early silver and gold of mixed Greek 
character, and the consular or family coins. 

The Roman consular or family coins are held 
in high esteem, though their execution is often 
very rude, for they contain the first records of 


historical events and popular traditions. Thus a 
denarius of the Aimilia family represents M. Le- 
pidus crowning the young King Ptolemy Epipha- 
nes; another of the same family represents the 
dream of Sylla as told by Plutarch. On the de- 
narii of the Antonia family are the names of the 
legions who served under the Triumvir. A coin 
of the Calpurnia records the purchase of corn by 
Piso and Cepio in a time of famine, etc., etc. 
Several interesting portraits occur on these coins 
—the elder Brutus, Numa, Sylla, ete. These con- 
sular or family coins are mostly common and 
easily procurable. 

The Imperial coins of Rome give us an unri- 
valled collection of true portraits, from Julius Cx- 
sar to Constantine and his immediate successors. 

The Imperial Greek—which are coins struck 
in the Greek dependencies of Rome—are best ar- 
ranged in districts, as Syria, Macedonia, Greek Isl- 
ands, ete. Many prefer to arrange the Imperial 
Greek and the colonial coinage of Rome with the 
Roman mintage of each successive reign, as in 
this way the state of art in the various parts of 
the empire at a certain period is at once under 
the eye. 

Some collectors of Roman coin prefer the gold 
and silver, which have come down to us in im- 
mense quantities; but the most splendid, in an 
artistic point of view, is the large bronze. Ro- 
man brasses are of three kinds—large, middle, 
and smail. The large ceases with Gallienus. Of 
the small a complete series can not be made, as 
it is doubtful if any coins of the earlier emperors 
exist ; but a collector could form a very complete 
series by taking the second brass, which is also 
the most economical. 

American coinage, though destitute of that 
charm of antiquity which gives piquancy to Ro- 
man, Greek, and English collections, is still suf- 
ficiently interesting to deserve a special cabinet 
with the American collector, The earliest metallic 
currency of the colonies consisted of coins of the 
mother country, but in a.p. 1652 Massachusetts 
established a mint, which continued in existence 
thirty years, during which time a great amount 
of coin was issued, This coinage was very rude 
and thin, of various diameters and impressions, 
but the date 1652 is on all, They are known as 
the pine-tree shilling and sixpence, the oak-tree 
shilling and sixpence, and the oak-tree three- 
penny and twopenny pieces. Within the next 
ten years Maryland issued the Lord Baltimore 
shilling, sixpence, groat, and penny, and these are 
the only issues of silver coin previous to the in- 
dependence of the States. 

There were, however, different pieces of copper 
struck at different periods, as the Carolina half- 
penny of 1694, the twopenny piece and penny 
piece of 1723, a penny in 1783, and a Virginian 
halfpenny in 1783. After the Revolutionary 
war, and before the establishment of the nation- 
al mint, there were various emissions of coin by 
States and_ individuals, but .the Constitution of 
1787 arrested all these locat issues, The subject 
is too large to be more than jndicated here. A 
collector will find in the splendid work of Mon- 
troville Wilson Dickeson,.a copy of which may 
be examined in the Astor Library, all the infor- 
mation existing with regard to American coins. 

A collection of all the halfpennies and cents 
of the United States makes a very interesting 
cabinet, and the Confederate paper money is now 
becoming of value to numismatists, especially 
those notes signed by women. Of these the dol- 
lar bill of 1862, having on it the head of Mrs. 
Governor Pickens, of South Carolina, is most 
sought after. To purely American collectors the 
Mexican and Brazilian coinage is also worthy of 
attention, 

In order to enjoy all the historical pleasure of 
a coin, it must have been struck at the time. It 
is only when such a piece is unattainable that 
one struck subsequent, from original dies, may be 
allowed a place in a historical cabinet. If the 
dies have been retouched, reject it without hesi- 
tation, though forgeries of rare pieces, if of the 
time, are admitted into good collections, 

Historic interest, it must be remembered, oper- 
ates locally. A piece of Massachusetts pine-tree 
money might not be prized beyond the area of 
the United States, but a Judzan capta would be 
eagerly sought after by collectors of all countries. 

Portrait Cabinets.—After the historic idea, that 
of forming a picture-gallery of coins comes next 
in interest. The faces on the majority of coins 
are undoubted likenesses. In this way we pos- 
sess the grand Asiatic head of Mithridates, and 
in its energy, fire, daring, and cruelty we have 
the key to the career of the King of Pontus. 
Again, the coins of Artaxerxes Mnemon (400 B.c.) 
show us a head of great beauty and refinement, 
not unlike a handsome Arab of to-day, and its 
expression agrees with what history tells us of 
this king. It is the head of a philosopher rather 
than of a conqueror. These are but instances ; 
it is certain that coins afford material for the 
construction of the most ancient, most reliable, 
and most interesting of all portrait collections. 

Rarity.—The wise collector, who goes upon the 
basis of economy and common-sense (and with 
these, true taste can never be at variance), will sup- 
ply herself with the historical incident or portrait 
in the most reasonable material—brass, if silver 
be extravagant; silver, if brass be rare. A Clau- 
dius Gothicus will be no better minted in rarest 
billon than in the cheap and frequent copper. 
But if a coin is to be valued for its rarity, then 
its estimation must depend upon the degree in 
which its type is removed from those of common 
coins. Thus a Roman coin with the figure of 
Hope on it would be little prized, even though no 
similar coin of that particular reign had been 
found; but if a coin were found bearing some 
deity not before seen on Roman coins, it would 
be highly valued, though other coins of the same 
date were abundant. : 

Size.—Other circumstances being equal, large 
coins are more valued than small ones, especially 
in Greek coins, where the artistic work is nearly 


always of great excellence and beauty. But in 
valuing a coin for beauty of design or workman- 
ship, regard must be had to the time and circum- 
stances of its execution. Among Saxon coins we 
should prize an affa for its good workmanship, 
but a similar coin—if we could conceive such a 
one to have been issued—from the mint of Athens 
or Syracuse, would be regarded as barbarous. 

Good mintage gives to every coin a special val- 
ue. A coin is said to be badly minted when the 
die is worn, fractured, blurred, or rusted; when 
the module is not circular, when it is too large, or 
not large enough to receive all the type; when the 
surface has been blistered or cracked in striking. 
Any of these defects reduce the value of a coin. 

Good preservation adds greatly to value. A 
well-preserved coin is not rubbed, nor- bruised, 
nor bored, nor set as an ornament, nor scraped, 
nor tooled, nor cleaned by fire or corrosive liquids, 
The surface must not have been altered by sul- 
phuring, gilding, or enamelling, nor must the im- 
pression be indistinct through incrustation. 

Patination is the crowning glory of copper 
coins. There is a patina of deep green, some- 
times of a blue color, which is produced in the 
volcanic region of Italy. This defies all imitation, 
and often makes a coin scarcely less beautiful or 
valuable than a gem. The green patina with red 
incrustations is equally the despair of forgers. 
Blue patina is most valuable, then the shades of 
green, according to their brilliancy. Patination 
is often of surprising thickness, yet when fine it 
sets off and shows to great advantage the mi- 
nutest beauties of the engraving. 

Forgeries.—It is one of the most necessary arts 
of the collector to teach herself to detect a for- 
gery. This is best done by accustoming the eyes 
to undoubted specimens. Begin with Greek coins, 
and let the first be copper coated with patina. 
Go on to silver, selecting different styles and 
ages; and when the eye has thoroughly learned 
them, it will, almost by instinct, detect the want of 
the ancient feeling in a forgery. The faculty of 
detecting forged ancient coins can only be gained 
by the frequent handling of ancient pieces; this 
is a matter of no great difficulty; all large cities 
contain collections for sale, where at least nine- 
teen out of every twenty are trae ones. In Paris, 
London, Vienna, Madrid, New York, etc., it is 
well known with whoin it is safe to negotiate; 
and ladies, until great experience has been ac- 
quired, will be wise to buy only from honorable 
and well-known dealers, who, moreover, are al- 
ways willing to give voung collectors the advan- 
tage of their skill and experience. 

Every collector ought to be very careful of re- 
ally rare and valuable coins; it is false goed-na- 
ture to lend them promiscuously, lest they serve 
as models from which to stamp base ones. 

Cleaning Coins.—The general result of clean-. 
ing coins is to ruin them. They are subject to 
oxidation, erosion, and incrustation. Oxidation 
is the bloom of antiquity and ought to be respect- 
ed, though it can be removed. Erosion is irreme- 
diable. “Inerustation is a deposit of some infe- 
rior metal, obscuring both portrait and legend. 
Silver coins of good quality may be safely clean- 
ed from incrustation by covering them with the 
following solution, and Jetting them remain in it 
in a very warm place near the fire: citrie acid, 
one ounce; glycerine, one and a half ounces ; wa- 
ter, ten ounces. Leave the coins in the solution 
from one to three hours, then put them in lig. 
ammon. fortiss. for half an hour, and brush with 
soap and water. The process may be safely re- 
peated until all the incrustation is removed. 

Cabinets are now made of exceeding beauty. 
Every bric-a-brac store has varieties of them. 
Those made of ebony inlaid with silver or brass 
are favorites with English collectors. 


MARGERY DAW. 


Tx in love, but I’ve never told her, 
Never told the maiden I love; 
I lie in the long green grass and behold her, 
As she swings all day in the boughs above, 
I'm a student with toil o’erladen, 
And a student ever should books prefer, 
But she’s such a darling dainty maiden, 
My thoughts go swinging away with her. 


See saw! 
Margery Daw! 
Up in the apple-tree Margery swings; 
And I, lying under, 
Watch her, and wonder 
What is the ditty that Margery sings. 


And she goes swinging; and I go slaving, 
Turning the leaves of a musty book, 
But surely that was her white hand waving, 
And surely that was my darling’s look. 
A perfect fortress of books I sit in, 
Ethics, enonomy, politics, law, 
But all the pages I vow were written 
By that little philosopher, Margery Daw. 


See saw! 
Margery Daw! 
Up in the apple-tree Margery swings; 
And I, lying under, 
Watch her, and wonder 
What is the ditty that Margery sings. 


The light is fading, the day grown older, 
And now the westering sun is gone, 
And Margerv, I no more behold her: 
In the deep cool grass I lie alone. 
For Margery she was a sunbeam only, 
And I was a fool for all my pains, 
But whenever I’m sad and whenever I’m lonely, 
Back comes Margery, back aguin. 


See saw! 
Margery Daw! 
Up in the apple-tree Margery swings; 
For “Life’s a dream, 
And love’s a shadow,” 
And that is the ditty that Margery sings. 
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Fig, 1.—Linen Campric and 

Lace Cottar.—t[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern see Supplement, No, 
IX., Figs. 44 and 45. 


Fig. 3.—Linen Campric AND 
Lace CoLtar.—[See Fig. 4.] 


~ 
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Fig. 2.—Curr ror Conrar, Fie. 1. | 
For pattern see Supplement, No. 


Fig. 4.—Curr ror Coiar, Fic. 3. 


+, Fig. 46. 
ae cuff, Fig. 8, one whole piece is cut 
Collars and Cuffs. oe 5 from Fig. 50, joined to a band two 
Figs. 1-12 — See == inches wide, and trimmed with 
: : eg: hem-stitching and lace, 


To make the collar Fig. 1, one 
whole piece is eut from Fig. 45, 
Supplement, of doubled linen cam- 
bric; the bottom is hem-stitched, 
and the top is joined to a band cut 
from Fig.44. The collar is trimmed 
at the top and the right edge with lace an inch / 
wide. The cuff, Fig. 2, is cut from Fig. 46, 


The plastron fronts of the collar 
Fig. 11 are of white batiste, fifteen 
inches long; they are tucked at 
Dress For Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. the front edge, sloped to a point 
For description see Supplement. on the sides, and rounded out at 

the neck, where they are joined to 
a standing collar fifteen inches wide, an inch 
and a half deep in the back, and sloped to an 


Dress ror Girt From 3 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


joined to a double band an inch and a quarter 
wide, and trimmed to match the collar, 

The collar Fig. 7 is cut from Fig. 49, Sup- 
plement, of doubled batiste. The bottom is 
ornamented with hem-stitching, and the top is 
joined to a band twenty-eight inches long, the 
ends of which are covered by India mull scarfs 
fastened on each side under the collar. The 
ends of the scarfs 
are held together 
under a bow and 
knot of India 
mull, and the 
collar is tiimmed 
in the manner 
shown in the il- 


Fig. 10.—Curr ror 
CoLiar, Fig. 9. 


Fig. 12.—Curr ror 
Co.iar, Fie. 11, 


inch deep in the front. The collar is edged 
with lace an inch and a half wide, and similar 
lace three inches wide is arranged in jabots on 
the sides of the plastron, and carried across 
the back of the band. The cuff to match the 
collar is made of batiste, and trimmed as 
shown in Fig. 12. 

The collar Fig. 3 is cut bias of linen cam- 
bric, and is 
four inches 
deep at the 
front and an 
inch and a half 
deep in the 
back; it is 


5 : edged with 
lustration . with . guipure lace 
guipure lace an 7 | at the bottom, 
inch and a half Fig. 6.—Curr ror | , fe ad . = side-pleated at 
wide,» For the Cotrar, Fia. 5. | ; a» < ‘ , 25 | Fig. 8.—Curr.ror the front, and 


Cotiar, Fig. 7. joined by the 


Fig. 5.—Batiste anp Lace Convar. : iS roo Fig. 7.—Bamiste anp Lace Couzar. 
[See Fig. 6.] > 43 Fi es A \ as [See Fig. 8.] 


For pattern see Supplement, No. X. ¢ : need , : } ee Suppleme rc 
Figs. 47 and 48, : it! z d ’ ) 4 I \ For pattern a “aa No. X1., 


Fig. 1.—Fieurep Sarreen Dress.—Bacx.—[For Front, Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt Fig. 3.—Buntine 

see Fig. 1, Page 541.]—Cur Patrern, No. 3117: Poto- rrom 4 To 6 YEARS Dress. x 

Fig. 9.—Batistre anp Lace Cotvar. NAISE WITH ScarF AND TrimMep Skirt, 25 Cents EACH. ; OLD. For description ece Fig. 11.—Batiste AND Lace CoLiaR, 
[See Fig. 10.] For description see Supplement. For description sce Supplement. Supplement, [See Fig. 12.] 
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upper edge to a nar- 
row standing collar, 
which is trimmed 
with similar lace. 
The cuff, which is 
shown in Fig. 4, is 
also pleated at the 
ends, and is edged 
with lace at the top 
and bottom. 

The collar Fig. 5 
is cut of double ba- 
tiste from Fig. 48, 
Supplement; it is 
ed&ed on the front 
and bottom with 
white lace two inch- 
es wide, and bound 
at the neck with the 
narrow band which 
is cut from Fig, 47. 
Batiste scarfs twen- 
ty inches long, which 
are trimmed with 
lace on the edges, 
evenly folded, and 
pressed flat, are fast- 
ened to the front of 
the collar on the un- 
der side; the ends 
are crossed and held 
together under a 
bouquet. The cuff, 
Fig. 6, 18 two inches 
deep and seven inch- 
es wide; it is joined 
to a narrow band on 
one side, and edged 
on three sides with 
lace. 

The collar Fig. 9 
is a sloped standing 
collar an inch and a 
half deep in the back 
and an inch deep in 
the front, which is 
edged with — side- 
pleated cream lace 
an inch and a half 
wide, and covered 
with similar lace. 
To this are attach- 
ed at the front two 


Scran, Vetver Rrs- 
BON, AND Lace Cap. 


pointed ends of batiste four inches 
wide at the top and fourteen inches 
long, which are trimmed along the 
outer edge with a double row of 
side-pleated cream lace. The cuff, 
Fig. 10, which is ten inches wide 
and three inches and a half deep, is 
turned down an inch and a half deep, 
and trimmed with lace as shown in 
the illustration. 


Caps for Elderly Ladies. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tue cap Fig. 1 is made of cream 
white tulle and lace on a stiff net 
frame, and is trimmed with a bow 
of cream satin ribbon an inch and 
a half wide in the back, a feathery 
silk border across the front, and a 
small bouquet. 

The frame of the cap Fig. 2 is 
formed of a piece of black stiff net 
three inches wide and nine inches 
long, which is sloped along the front 
edge from the middle to the back 
corners, wired, and bound with taf- 
feta ribbon. To the back of this 
frame is fastened a crown made of 
beaded black net, and edged with 
black jace three inches wide. The 
frame is covered with rows of black 
Jace two inches: wide, over which 
fall loops of jet beads. A bow of 
velvet ribbon two inches and a half 
wide and a cluster of shaded pinks 
comprise the trimming. 

The frame of the cap Fig. 3 con- 
sists of a piece of white stiff net 
four inches wide and thirteen inches 
long, which is cut to a point at the 
middle of the front, wired, and 
bound with silk ribbon, The crown 
is made of white silk tulle eleven 
inches long and thirteen inches 
wide, and rounded at the top and 


Fig. 1.—Fiecrep Sarreen Dress.—Froxt.—f For Back, 

see Fig. 1, Page 5£0,]—Cer Parrens, No, 3117: Poro- 

NAISE WITH SCARF AND TrivMep Skirt, 25 Cents EACH. 
For description see Supplement. * 


Fig. 2.—Dnress ror Ginn 
From 5 10 7 Years 


For description see Suppl. 


myn Nn 


Fig. o.—Prrcare Dress, 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IL, 


Figs, 7-11", 11°, 


tl 
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bottom . from the 
middle to the sides. 
The top is pleated 
and fastened to the 
back of the frame, 
and the bottom is 
edged with white 
blonde lace two 
inches and a_ half 
wide. A short veil 
of silk tulle five 
inches long and 
eight inches wide is 
similarly arranged 
to the larger one, 
over which it falls, 
and is tacked down 
on it with a small 
bouquet of white 
flowers and foliage. 
The front of the 
frame is edged with 
a box-pleated ruche 
of silk tulle, and the 
surface of it is cov- 
ered with puffs of 
like material and 
with blonde lace. 
A bouquet is fast- 
ened on the left 
side. The searfs at- 
tached at the sides 
are twenty-six inch- 
es long, and are 
made of two rows 
of blonde lace run 
together along the 
straight edges. 


Surah, Velvet 
Ribbon, and 
Lace Cap. 


Tus cap is made 
of blue and beige 
striped Surah, and 
is trimmed — with 
black velvet ribbon 
and Breton — lace. 
For the brim cut of 
double stiff lace one 
piece an inch and a 
quarter wide and 


Suran anp Lace 
Cap. 


twenty-two inches and a half long, 
edge it with side-pleated lace two 
inches wide, and join it to a crown 
of Swiss muslin. On this brim ar- 
range a round piece of striped Su- 
rah fourteen inches and a half in 
size, shirring it five times at regular 
intervals, in perpendicular rows, be- 
ginning at the middle of the top, 
and pleating the edge all around. 
The seam made by joining the Su- 
rah with the brim is covered with a 
row of lace, which is continued on 
the uncovered portion of the Swiss 
muslin crown. On the brim is laid 
black velvet ribbon two inches wide, 
which falls:in short ends behind. 
In front the cap is trimmed with an 
Alsacian bow made of velvet ribbon 
two inches and three-quarters wide, 
and in the back with loops of sim- 
ilar ribbon, 


Surah and Lace ‘Cap. 


For this cap cut the brim of dou- 
ble stiff lace an inch and a quarter 
wide and twenty-four inches long, 
lay it in a pleat at the middle of the 
top, join the ends crosswise, and set 
a three-cornered piece of tulle on 
the upper edge from the back to the 
middle of the brim. On the edge of 
the brim set a row of pleated Breton 
lace two inches wide, The crown is 
made of a square piece of pale blue 
Surah twelve inches and a half in 
size, which is edged (with the excep- 
tion of the corner designed for the 
top) witha bias fold of striped 
cream-colored gauze and with pleat- 
ed lace. Round off this part on the 
auntrimmed corner, gather it to the 
middle five times at intervals of an 
eighth of an inch, in vertical rows, 
which forms a shirring four inches 
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and seven-eighths long, and fasten this part on 
the summit of the tulle crown, and the corre- 
sponding corner on the joining seam of the briin. 
The lower free sides of the scarf are arranged 
each in four pleats turned toward each other, 
which are tacked together on the wrong side, and 
the rest of the searf is sewed to the sides of the 
brim. In front the cap is trimmed with a bow of 
striped gauze. 


Tulle and Lace Cravat Bow. 
See illustration on page 540. 

For this bow take three strips of Mechlin tulle, 
each eight inches and seven-eighths wide and five 
inches and three-quarters long, fold them double, 
lay them in side pleats, and sew them on a stiff 
lace foundation as shown by the illustration, 
Between these parts set on pleated lace two ineh- 
es wide, which is continued to form the ends of 
the bow. 


MEAT BREAD. 


FPAUIS prepared food is the practical outcome of 

the observed fact that the leavening or fer- 
mentation of flour bread causes the digestion of 
meat. A beefsteak cut mto small pieces, and 
mixed with flour and yeast, is found by M. Scheu- 
rer-Kestuer to disappear entirely during the pro- 
cess of fermentation, owing to the incorporation 
of its substance with the bread. When he be- 
gan his experiments in this direction he used 
raw meat, three parts of which, finely minced, he 
mixed with five parts of flour and tive parts of 
yeast. Sufficient water was then added to make 
the dough, which in due time began to ferment. 
After two or three hours the meat had disap- 
peared, and the bread was then baked in the or- 
dinary manner. But when thus prepared the 
bread has a disagreeable sour taste, and it is 
therefore better to cook the meat for an hour in 
the quantity of water necessary to afterward 
moisten the flour. The meat should be careful- 
ly deprived of fat, and only possess sufficient salt 
to bring out the favor, as salt, by absorbing damp, 
would tend to spoil the bread. Salt lard may, 
however, with advantage take the place of part 
of the beef; and in order to insure complete di- 
gestion, the quantity of beef should not be more 
than one-half of the amount of flour used. Bread 
made with « proportion of veal is said to form an 
excellent soup for invalids, and as it keeps for a 
long time, it will very likely prove serviceable in 
sea or land travel. 


Every lady of taste and refinement admits 
Riker’s American Face Powder to be the most 
satisfactory article in the market, although the 
cheapest. Those who prefer a liquid preparation 
will find Riker’s Cream of Roses the most satis- 
factory article they can use.—[Com.] 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Srrenetuens the system by quieting the nervous 
agitation.—[Adv.] 


BABY’S APPEAL. 
““What makes I cry and folks say Ize naughty ?” 
Cause stomach ache, and sour in my mouffy; 
Cause too, can’t seep, and worms bites ze beily; 
** Fever” za say, feel like I was jelly. 
Guess your babies ery, Dick and Victoria, 
When mamma’s gone, and don’t have Castoria. 
“You're right, they fairly yell.” There, Uncle Cy; 
Cousin Frank bave Castoria, he don’t cry.—[Adv.} 


Coryina Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry, Can be eaten by dyspeptics withont fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
ouly in cans, by all Grocers. 

Royat Baxine Powprr Co., New York. 


NEW YORE PPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. Honse- 
bold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. _ For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


IM & TIP, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“TOBY TYLER,” 


BEGUN IN No. 92 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


PUBLISHED AUGUST 24. 


4 Cents a Oopy; $1.50 a Year. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


WALTER BUHL & CO, 


109 WOODWARD AVE,, 
DETROIT, MICH., 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques and 
Dolmans, Mink Cloaks, 
Silk and Satin Fur-Lined 
Garments, Gentlemen’s 

Fur Caps and Gloves. 


WA SEE THAT EVERY ARTICLE 
Yul IS MARKED 


R BUHL & CO. 
| DETROIT, MICH. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty, 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
| for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c, 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1¢ C} 
de la Facnité de Paris, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Chemists 


Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 
<x Recommended by our best 

: “4 8 As ie ous 
0RY ig 18 not injurious to 


OC nc nealth. For sale by Chicago 
Vepx Sais Corset Co.,67 WashingtonSt., 
ARRANTED ©R Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 


MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


FOR SALE. 


THE FIRST OF MAY. Designed by Watrer 
Crane. One of the “First Proofs.” 
HERKOMER’S PORTRAIT OF RUSKIN. 
Artist’s proof, signed. 
Apply to 
F, A. NAST, 70 Pineapple St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| 
POWDER | PLEASANT ODORS RESULTING 
' «| FROM PROFUSE PERSPIRATION, 


It CURES Mosquito Bites. No other preparation 
like it. Now is the time to use it. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price—50 cents per box. Address 
WHITTEMNMORE & CO., Clinton, Conn, 


~ ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE! 


This Collere is thoroughly furnished for giving a 
superior education in College and Eclectic Courses of 
Study, and al°o in Music and Art, Heated by steam and 
furnished with an elevator. By reason of its endow- 
ment its charges are unusually moderate. Send for 
Catalogue to Rev. A.W. Cow es, D.D., Pres., Elmira, N.Y. 


| For Toilet, Bath, and Nursery. 
| Ladies are delighted with it. 
WHY? IT SUPPRESSES ALL UN- 
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“JEFFERIE'S LAWN. TENNIS - 
Our Complete Set for $10. 


Cannot be equalled in this country. 
Jefferie’'a Best IMPORTED 


THE 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE" 


FRONT PIECE, 
THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


Tt fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautitul effect to both young and old. 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, they cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the head will deceive 
the eye of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 


Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 


Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying Parlors, now open. 
| on hand. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS. 


A NEW VOLUME 


OF THE 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS, 


75 cents. 


ENGLISH MEN 
Joun Morey. 
ready: 

Worpsworta. By F. W. H. Myers.—Looxe. By 

Thomas Fowler. — Byron. By John Nichol. — 
Jounson. By Leslie Stephen.—Gusnon. By J.C. 
Morison.—Soort. By R. H. Hutton.—Sueruey. By 
J. A. Symonds.—Goxtnsucru. By William Black.— 
Hume. By Professor Huxley.—Deror. By Wil- 
‘liam Minto.—Burns. By Principal Shairp.—Sren- 
sex. By Dean Church.—Tuackeray. By An- 
thony Trollope.—Burxr. By John Morley. —Mu- 
von. By Mark Pattison.—Sourury. By Edward 
Dowden.—Bunyan. By James Anthony Froude.— 
Cuavorr. By Adolphus William Ward.—Cowrrn. 
By Goldwin Smith.—Porr. By Leslie Stephen. 
—Drrpex. By George Saintsbury.—Lanpor. By 
Siduey Colvin, 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 


OF LETTERS. Edited by 
The following volumés are now 


Hawtuorne. By Henry James, Jr. 12mo,Cloth,$1 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
C2" Any of the above works sent by mail, postage pre- 


paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of 
the price. 
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Hason Blectro-Magnotic Garter 
CURES NEURALGIO PAINS, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
CRAMPS,etc. Devetors the LEG, 
ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, adds MaKvELLOoVS 
GRACE AND ELASTICITY TO THE 
STEP, and pute an end to ILL- 
Saaren and Dwarrep Loins. 
Substantially made of best SiLK, 
Satiy on Corron WenBino. Beau- 
tiful in appearance. 

PRICES: One inch, all Silk or 
Satin, French Elastic Webbi 
(ustal colors), Ladies’, $1.50; 
Men’s, $2 Misses’, $1 ; Chil- 
dren’s (very soit and elastic’, 75 
cents, English Elastic Cotton 
Webbing (one inch wide), La- 
dies’, $1 Men’s, $1.25 ; Misses’, 
1% cents, Sent to any address, 

st-paid, on receipt of Postal 
aes Order or Registered Let- 
ter. Send for circular. LONDON 
ELECTRIC FABRIO CO., 144 

DuaneSt.,N. Y. P. O. Box 4048, 
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inNew Type 

YOUR NAMEsiivosvesl0s 
New styles, by'best artists: Bouquets, Birds, Gold 
Chromos, Landscapes, Water Scenes etc.—no two alike. 
_Agent’s Gomplete Sample Book,26c. Great variety 
Advertising and Bevel-Edge Cards, Lowest prices to dealers 
and printers. 100 eo Fancy Advertising Cards, 50c. 

Address STEVENS BROS., Box 22, Northford, Ct. 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE, 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 
tiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
Sold by. Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 


Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 


A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics | 


LANDOR. By Sipyey Cotvin. 12mo, Cloth, | 


| for Household Decoration. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of weil-seieeted cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
Dreakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which m ave us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tina, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, Epps's Chocolue Essence for afternoon use. 


The Howard Manufacturing Co., 


No. 364 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 
THE 


ANTI-TANGLE ATTACHMENT 


KNITTING COTTON 


FEB.IISSI 


Has won popular favor and may be found 
in all the large cities. 


FOR SALE BY 


Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions, 
WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pces...$30.00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7.00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pes... . 8.50 
Rich Decorated French China Tea Sets, 44 pes.. 12.00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 00; white........... 8.25 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, 14.00 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz............ 3.00 

ALSO, ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute;Ns Y. City. 
Orders boxed and placed. on Oar or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C.O.D. or P.O. Money Order. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and enoicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
rrETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 
a beneficial effect on the TeeTH and Gums. 
Impure Breata, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily § 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as § 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day, Sold by druggists. 


HAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIFS IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
Send 8c, for 


Established 1857. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


ant 1) 
“WAVE.” 
) The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and Jast, though by no means least, 
DECIDED IMPROVED 


Catalogue. 
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the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave, One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look: so observable in 
ALL other waves and ep ed while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values. her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra).- Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
jlege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
©. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 


6 East 14th Street, N. Y., P. 0. Box 3527, 
Importers of materials for HONITON and POINT 
LACE MAKING, ARRASENE, and all materials for 
Kensington Art Needlework. ‘How te 
Make Lace,” 0c. Pattern Book, 25c. Send for price-list 
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BEAUTY IN DRESS, 


By MISS OAKEY. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 


There are few women who would not improve their 
toilet by studying Miss Oakey's advice and carrying it 
out. Her book is a philosophic and comprehensive 
treatise npon a difficult and deeply interesting subject. 
—Philadelphia North American, 

In this admirable little work, which we would rec- 
ommend to all of the fair sex, the authoress gives not 
only general information in regard to the colors that 
may properly be worn by fair women and dark, but 
she carefully classifies the types of women, and gives 
receipts for a complete outfit of gowns for each type, 
not omitting the decorative effects of fancy stockings 
and shoes, handkerchiefs, jewels, and flowers.—Com- 
mercial Bulletin, Boston, . 

This is a choice little volume for the ladies. * * * It 
lifts the idea of feminine dress out of the domain of 
caprice, and shows how to make it accord with the 
laws of form and color. * * * Every lady should have 
il.—Zion’s Herald, Boston, 

The little book is full of information, and is both 
useful and ornamental.— Worcester Spi, 

Miss Oakey has attained complete mastery of her 
art, or at least has so nearly attained it that her right 
to stand as an authority will not be disputed. She 
believes that the enduring essentials in color and 
form should be universally known among ladies. * * * 
The book is full of admirable sugvestions and advice. 
*** The one who cannot find in it both useful and 
Fensible hints regarding dress must be fastidious in- 
deed.—Hartford Post, 

If the ladies wili read ‘ Beauty in Dress,” by Miss 
Oakey, they will have no good excuse for not being 
tastefully attired. * * * What the effect will be npon 
men, if women are made any more fascinating by the 
use of this volume than they are now, must be mat- 
ter of conjecture.—Hartfurd Courant, 

A very artistic and full presentation of the princi- 
ples which govern the fitness of costume. She sug- 
gests appropriate styles and colors for different types 
of complexion and figure; and with the experience in 
composition and coloring which her studies as an 
artist have afforded, Miss Oukey's suggestions are of 
great value and interest. * * * Miss Oakey’s book will 
be found an jndispensable friend to every woman 
who, wishing to look her prettiest, distrusts her own 
sense of color, aud hesitates to experiment with the 
tints that are subtle to make or mar beauty. Miss 
Oakey has touched a happy medium between the 
merely fashionable and the over-decorative and pictu- 
resque, blending in her work the refined taste of the 
elegant woman and the trained feeling for form and 
color of the artist.—Portland Presa, 

Miss Oakey’s book is timely, and deserves a wide 
circulation, Every page contains eome ugeful hints, 
and it is a capital text-book from cover to cover.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

The book is something that has been for a long 
time greatly needed, and we predict for it a wide- 
epread circulation.—Baltimore Gazette. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United Statex, on receipt of the price. 
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The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment far the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 
A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 


Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 


=: —<_ 
HIS justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation, is, 
in composition, Deena pely. the GLUTEN de- 
e rived from _ the WHITE WINTER FLINT 
WHEAT CEREAL, a sold extract, the inven- 
tion of an eminent Chemist. It has not only been 
highly recommended but certified to by a large 
number of Chemists and Fhysicians--representing 
a very high degree of medical science--as the 
SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 
FOOD FOR THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION 
OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, and for Mothers 
lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 
Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition-- 


That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Blood. 
That which is easy of Digestion=-=-never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders Incidental to childhood. 

And, while it would pe difficult to conceive of 
anything in Food or Dessert more Creamy or de- 
licious, or more Nourishing and Strengthening as 
an aliment in Fevers, Pulmonary Jomplaints, 
Dyspepsia and General Debility, its Rare Medicinal 
Excellence in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 
Dysentery, Chronic Diarrhoea and Cholera 

infantum, 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 
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NOTICE. 


Naving reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on hig own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 
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Established 1840. 


JONES. 


ELEGANT SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 

SILKS AND SATINS. A SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
_ C5 one a 
DRESs GOODS. (3 Vie} BOYS’ SUITS. 
= O ~~ 
MILLINERY. o C FANCY GOODS. 
DOMESTICS.9 O Usprerwerar 
pe oO cs = 
LINENS. 5 “G LACES. 
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Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 


New York City. | 


x a JONES oo 


SHOES. QO 


C Cut.ery. 
= 


Upnorstrery. () (CROCKERY. 
FURNITURE. Co oF GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. -9 A, 0 REFRIGERATORS, 
CARPETS, RUGS, S&c.  HOUSEFURN'G Goops. 


Fine line of CHILDREN'S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 


Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Tneqnalled inducements to out-of-town residents, 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JONES imi iss. JONES 


and 19th St. 
NEW YORE. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 9O. 


Mr. Conway is always an interesting writer, and 
his opportunities for knowing and studying Carlyle 
were great. Ile has made a very readable yolume, 
and one that students of Carlyle will do wel] to study 
and weigh in comparison with the testimony of oth- 
ers and of Carlyle’s own works.—Boston Post. 


Published by HARPER &4 BROTHERS, New York. 


a Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 


C4 This combined action gives it wonderful 
power to cure all disease 3. 
\aWhy Are We Sic 
Ss ee f 
——S se ee Se 
Because we allow these great organs to be- 
come clogged or torpid, and poisonous hu- 
mors are therefore forced into the b 
that should be expelled naturally. 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 


by ne Sree action of these organs and 


r arestoring their power to throw off disease. 

Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys ? 

Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 

Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice int 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 
One package will make six qts of Medicine. 
Ge it of your Druggist, he will order urs 

Jor Ss Price, $1.00. 

WELLS, BICHAEDSON & 60., Proprietors, 

ff (Willsend post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year....... 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year.............000+ 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, Iistory, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number, Fall list of J/ar- 
pers Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harree & Brorurns. 


tw NARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thougand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


$5 10 $20 RactedsScineon & Con Poruand, Maine 


PURE SUGAR. 


Bya recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as glucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘‘ New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows: 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw susars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their grocer, 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 
whole barrels. 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 


HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 
DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO, 


117 WALL STREET, NEW YorRK. 


PATENT READY WOUND’ 


BoBBIN 


For Shuttle Serring Machines. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best Six cord thread aud one 
box bobbins of 200 yds, 


MERRICK THREAD CO., 2x=0MA8, 87. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES 


ROLPRS SHAKESPEARE. 


THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. Edited, 
with Notes, by W. J. Router. With Illustra- 
tions. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 


CYMBELINE. Edited, with Notes, by 
W. J. Rourke. With Hlustrations. 16mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents ; Paper, 40 cents. 


Uniform with Rolfe’s Englizh Classics : The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Casur.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIIT.— Richard I. — Richard Il.—Mac- 
Deth.—A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V. 
—As You Like It.—Hnmlet.—Much Ado About 
Nothing.—Romeo and Juliet.—Othello.—Twelfth 
Night.—The Winter's Tale.—King John.—Henry 
IV. Part I.—Henry IV. Part I.—King Lear.— 
The Taming of the Shrew.—All ‘s Well that Ends 
Well. — Coriolanus. —The Comedy of Errors,— 
Cymbeline.—Goldsmith'’s Select Poems.—Gray’s 
Select Poems. 16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 60 cents 
per volume; Paper, 40 cents per volume, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tay~ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


A WEEK. $12adayat home easily made. Costly 


$7 


IQ ORGANS, 18 useful stone, 5 sets reeda 
BEATTY 8 only $65. Pianos, $125 up. S27 Mlus. 
Catalog. Free. Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


$6 


a week in your own town, Terms and $5 ontfit 
free. Address H. Uaturtt & Co.,Portland,Maiue. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SP OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 
LANOOR. By Stwxry Corvin. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents. The Latest Volume issued in the ‘English 
Men of Letters.” ft 


Two New Volumes of Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 

SHAKESPEARE'S THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
Kdited, with Notes, by Wittram J. Roure, A.M. 
With Engravings. 1dmo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 
40 cents, 

SHAKESPEARE'’S TRAGEDY OF CYMBELINE. 
Edited, with Notes, by Witutaw J. Rourg, A.M. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 ceuts; Paper, 
40 cents. 

Ill. 


TO-DAY IN AMERICA. Studies for the Old World 
and the New. By Joseru Harron. 4tv, Paper, 
20 cents. 

lV. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monoure D. Conway. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
hig 
FARM FESTIVALS. By Witt Cartrron, Author 
of “Farin Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” and ‘*Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
Tustrations, Uniform with ‘Farm Ballads" and 
“Farm Legends." Svo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. <j 


BEAUTY IN DRESS. By Miss Oakey. 16mo, C.oth, 
$1 00. 
VII. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 


TAMENT. Harper's American Editions. In bre- 
Vier type. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 45 
cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents. 


Vu. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Louis XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) From 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foveizn Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M.G. Paunatn. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12my, Cloth, 75 cents. 

IX. 

UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 
trasted with its Earlier and Later History; being the 
Cunningham Lectures for 1880. By Joun Cairns, 

and Professor of Systematic The- 

Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
», Edinburgh. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 

Cloth, 60 cents. 

x 


HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eprs Sarcxnt. 
Royal 8vu, Iuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 

XL 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1881. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East; being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Treland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 
W. Pesproke Fereiver, With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (1881). In ‘Three Volumes. 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume. 

Vor. 1.—Great Britain, Irelaud, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Von. If.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vou. HI.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
XIT. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 
The Young Nimrods in North America, A Book 
for Boys, By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ‘The 
Boy Travellers in the Far Kast.” Copiously Ilus- 
trated. vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

XIIT. 

THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America. 
By Henry Canor Lonew. Svo, Half Leather, $3 00, 

XIV. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books, 
Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
and Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends. By 
Winiiam Howin Writ. 40, Paper, 20 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Neptune Vase. By Virginia W. Jonson. 20 cts. 


Ayala’s Angel. By Antuony Trou.opg. 20 centa. 


The Beantiful Wretch: a Brighton Story. By Wit 
Liam Buack. With 55 Illustrations, 20 cents. 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Author of ‘Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


$! 3: By Georer H. Hepwortu. $1 00. 

Au Ocean Free-Lance. By V W. Crank Russeii. 20 cts, 
A Costly Heritage. By Alor O'Hanton. 20 cents. 
Visited on the Children. By Tuxo. Girt. 20 cents, 


At the Seaside, and other Stories. By Mary Cxoin 
Hay. 15 cents. 


A Child of Nature. By Ronert Boowanan. 15 cents, 


Mv First Offer, and other Stories, By Mary Crow 
Tay. 15 cents. 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. By Water Besant and 
James Riok, 20 cents. __ 


The Miller’s Daughter. By ANN&r Brate. 20 cents. 


Who was Paul Grayson? By Joun Hasuerron. T)- 
lustrated. $1 00, a 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. Onipuant. 20 cents. 


2 Hareer & Brorunns will send any of the above 
toorks bu mil, postage prepaid, to eny part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


2 Vanren’s Carvanouur matled free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Agents? profit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit £5, #4 outfit free. 
we E.G. Rrprovy & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 
Can secure permanent employment 
Lady Agents with good salary selling im Heed Clty 
Skirt and Stocking Supporters, etc. Sample outfit 
Free. Address Queca City Suspender Co., C incinnati,O, 
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RO(W)MAN TORTURE. 


GeorGce (who has been rowing for the last hour in the hot sun in one of those heavy boats which 
abound in country lakes). “ Ah, perhaps you would like to go ashore now, Miss Arabella. You—you~ 
look warm." 

ARABELLA. “Oh, this is just too delightful! Don’t hurry in on my account.” 


FACETIZ. , 
An _ interesting letter | 
from Halifax to a London 
editor says that lobsters 
there are so cheap and 
plentiful that they may 
ye purchased for a cent 
apiece. An Irish officer, 
being unaware of thisfact, ae law) * hh 
and thinking that they “4 | ‘ a > ae mA) (if 
were in all probability : he’ MAb | f: \4s} Net i} 
two-and-sixpence or three . == x 
shillings each—as in his 
own extortionate country 
—gave his servant a soy- 
ereign, and bade him or- 
der the worth of it in 
lobsters, as he had some 
friends coming to sup 
with him that night. 
Judge of his surprise 
when, on arriving at his 
lodging, he found a cart- 
load of the delicate crus- 
tacea there awaiting him. 
“Why, what is the mean- 
ing of this—” he began, 
“T beg pardon, sir,” said 
the servant, “the other 
cart will be-up presently.” 
pee TE 


A man who was too poor 
to indulge in any luxuries 
other than children, was 
presented by a loving wife © 
with triplets—three boys 
—and he songht for some 
family toadoptthem. Mr. 
Clark was inclined to take 
one of them, but his good 
Wiferather objected. They 
_— ae ne gad before 
their little eight-year. - TAGE 
daughter, who said, “Why A NEW VINTAGE. 
eon'tyou take one of them, Wine-MERCHANT (to new customer). “‘ A, 1 know just where that wine comes 
ma? oF don’t they want to from. Sunny little spot on the banks of Le Gag in France. Beautiful scene a 
break the set?” vintage is.” 
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SHUT UP. ANOTHER OF THE THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE LEFT UNSAID. 


~{{ You're very Pald, sir! Have you tried our Tonic Lotion?” 
*Oh yes. But ¢ha/’s not what's made all my Hair fall off,” 
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LITTLE PITCHERS HAVE GREAT EARS. 


> 


“ Now, then, what's your Papa’s name, Freddy 
** Dunno.” 


“Don’t know your Papa’s name! Why, what does Mamma call him?” 


“ Brute. 


Id, 


| 


be il 


| 
Hh 
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Hostess. ‘ What! leaving already, Mr. Mivers? I've scarcely seen anything of you the whole evening.” ~ 
Mr. Mivers (who goes in for the courteous manners of the olden time). “'Vhat, madam, is entirely my fault. 


[A true story. 


A little girl joyful as- 
sured her mother the oth- 
er day that she had found 
out where they made 
horses; she had seen a 
man finishing one. ‘He 
was nailing on his last 
foot.” 

Why are seeds, when 
sown, like gate posts ?— 
Because they are planted 
in the earth to propagate. 

a ish Bia 

“Why don’t you grow 
amustache, Edwin? You 
would look much better.” 

“T don't wantone, I’ve 
got a pair of cricketer’s 
whiskers.” 

“Cricketer’s whiskers! 
What are they ?” 

“Eleven on each side, 
dear.” 

ALways IN Fasuion—F, 

a a 

At repartee the Rev, 
Sydney Smith had few 
equals, and he must have 
been a bold individual 
who attempted to banter 
words with that celebrated 
humorist... His= tamor- 
some and deliberate man- 
ner of driving home a re- 
tort, a thick-headed squire 
once discovered, who, be- 
ing worsted by him in an 
argument, revenged him- 
self by exclaiming, ‘* By 
Jove! if I had a son who 
was an idiot, 'd make 
him a parson.” 

* Very probably,” repliel 
Sydney; “but I see your 
father was of a different 
mnind.” 


[Zxit gracefuily, but remembers as he goes down stairs that he meant to say “ misfortune,” not “fault.” 


Hostedty sOOle 


